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A, Early Missionary Effort. 

The pioneers of the modern study of the South Indian vernaculars and particularly of 
Tamil, were the European missionaries. It is said that immediately after the celebrated St. 
Francis Xavier commenced his labours am.jng the Paravas on the Tinnevelly coast towards 
the end of 1542, he arr.anged to have the Creed, the Avc Maria, the Lord's Prayer and the 
Decalogue rendered into Tamil and him;'’ll committed the translations to memory. ^ Robert 
de Nobili and Constantins Beseiii (lOSO-1747) inspiicd by their admirable labours the enthu- 
siasm of all lovers of Tamil. Nubiii was a Hcnliew of Cardinal Bellarmine and came out in 
1606 to serve the famous NIadura Mission and dici.l near Mylapore about half a century later, 
combining in his own person the sanctity the v.inayd-st and the erudition of the j^andil. 
Beschi spent the years 1710-1747 in th-.- Limil districts, where he acquired a marvellous 
knowledge of Tamil, especially over its eiash.M-1 dialect, '' as no other European seems to have 
ever acquired over that or any other Indian language”.^ 

The labour.s of these two great pioneers of European scholarship in Indian languages 
are fully portrayed in the. Aiiii'id L'd.t ' of tli-- priests of the Aladura NIission preserved in 
the Archives of the Society ot Je.vus and in >ome ca^es in the public libraries of Europe. These 
Lztters were written annually, soin.-timcs .-very iluve years, from every Province or Mission 
of tii 3 Society to its General in Roni-c, giving an U'v ouut of ewry imp.ortaut event that occur- 
red in the Mission. It wa^ from this in Kh.instilil'' ,|.iarry tint Fathi r Bertrand drew materials 
for his Voluminous vsork — ha la Mrcht (tvolo.) — and also Father Bi'sse for his 

in.structive biography of B ■sehi.'* Th'.- Letlens of the Madura Alission preserved in the 
Archives of the Sjciety aiv w,*cur, d in p'n-.lographs iii the private library of the St. Joseph’.s 
College, Trichinopoly. "The various compilations published under the name of Lettres 
edifianles ct curicuse^ were made up from such annual letters 

As a great Tamil scholar and p-iet. Beschi has always attracted the aBention of all Tamils 
and of Protestant missionaries, engaged in Tamil studies, like Rottlcr. Caldwell and Pope. 
Of Beschi’s works on the gramm.ir of tlie Tamil language and of his dictionaries, one writer 
admiringly points out that tliey " have proved invaluable aids to bis successors and to Pro- 
testant missionaries and indeed to all students of Tamil after him”. A list of Beschi’s nume- 
rous works in pro.se and versighoth iii Tamil and in Latin, was published in The, Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science for 1840. There was indeed a jnevious manuscript Life of Beschi 
in Tamil written about 1790 whh h probably served as tlm basis for the saint’s life, which was 
published in Tamil in 1822 l)y A. Muthiswami Pillai, Manager of the College of Fort St. 
George, who, some years previously, uirderlofdv a toiir in tlv' southern districts ot the Presidency 
for the purpose of securing a collection of Beschi’s works, at tlv iustr.nce of F. W. EUis, a 
celebrated linguistie scholar. Th.e Memoir was enriched with a catalogue of Beschi’s works 

1 A pxpi-r siibnutted tn the -u.ii el the Iruliiiii ,il J-ic cuiiis (.'oiiin.ef .. e , li--.. 

Bishop Caklwoll's of Tnincvt lly, (Mach'a.s, 1881). p. 

3 Caldwell — Introduction to tho Comparalivo Study of tho Dravidian Languages, (1870). 

4 Father Bcschi of ths SociUy of Jesus ; H!s Tim s an I Writinjs, (Trichim.xpoly, 1913). 

0 Ibid , pp. 3-4. r 
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and extracts from some of them. In 1840 the author gave, at the request of Sir Walter 
Elliot, an English version of the biography. There is a translation into French of the Tamil 
notice of Muttuswami Pillai made by Father Louis du Ranquet, S.J., in a letter, dated the 
Fishery Coast, 1st March 1841.® A manuscript French notice of Beschi by a contemporary 
Capuchin missionary who wrote in 1731 is said to have been found in the library of the Church 
of Surat and is now in the Galendrier des Missionaries Jesuites dans V Inde {Bibl. Nationale, 
Fonds Franfais, No. 9777, Paris). 

According to Sir George Grierson,^ the first Tamil books were printed in 1577-79 ; and the 
first printed Tamil Dictionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de Proenza. 
A new Tamil grammar by Baftasar da Costa appeared in 1680 ; while the grammar of 
Ziegenbalg, the Danish missionary of Tranquebar, was printed in 1716. These are, how’ever, 
very rare or not available at all : while Besehi’s much better-kno^vn Grammar on the Common 
Dialect of the Tamil Lamjua'je was written in 1728 for the use of his confreres in the Madura 
iVIission and published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737. This work was translated into 
English first b^- C. H. Hor.st in 1806 and more authoritative!}’ by G. W. Mahon at the S. P. C. K. 
Press, Madras, in 1848 — the latter being considered the most accurate English translation of 
the work. Father Bessc says that Anquetil du Perron, the pioneer French Orientalist, 
presented an abridged French translation of the same grammar to the Bihliothcque Nationale 
(MS. No. 219).» 

Beschi’s Grammar of High Tamil, the preface of which is dated September 1730, was in 
Latin and remained unedited for nearly two centuries, until the Latin text was published at 
Trichinopoly along with the English translation of B. G. Babington.' ® Babington’s translation 
was originally printed at the (Madras College Press in 1812; and the learned Dr. G. U. Pope 
calls it “an exceedingly correct and .scholar-liko edition of a most masterly work.”^' 

Connected with this Grammar of High Tamil (Literary Dialect) are two other works by 
Beschi on the Tamil language ; (a) The Tonnid Vilakkam, all in Tamil; and (6) The Claris 
(humaniorum litterarum sublimioris Tamulici idiomalis). Both these works are divided into 
five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, orthography and etymology. The 
first M'ork has been published several times; and a prose version of it is included in the Rev. 
W. Taylor’s Catalogue Baisonnee oi Oriental Manuscripts with the Government of Madras - 
while the work itself is examined as MS. No. 2179.’^ Mr. Taylor says that the MS. prose version 
has the appearance of having been a class-book, when the Madras College had a native school 
attached to it. The noted French scholar, M. Julius Vinson, ranks the Claris among the 
doubtful Works of Beschi, thouglv Dr. A. C. Burnell, tlie autlior of South Indian Pahv-ographij. 
had no doubt about Besclii having written it and liad it printed at Tranquebar in 1876 from a 
manuscript, which he tliouL'lit had been revised by the autlior in person. 

More important than these works on grammar, were Bi'schi’s dictionaries. Of these 
the first was the Sndur-Agaradi (Quadruple Dictionary) consisting of five parts, which was 
composed in the year.s 1732-47, and which disclosed “ in its author a va.st erudition and an 
astonishing knowledge of the. Tamil language and its classic.s ” according to Jiertrand. It 
was jiubli.shed by the (Madras Ccjllcge under the supervision of two Tamil Pandits who ri'vised 
the manuscri^it and add( d a supplement. It has been reprinted .several times in (Madras and 
in Pondicherry, the last edition at Pondicherry of 1872 being by the authoritative and accu- 
rate scholar, Father Dupuis. The next lexicon of Beschi was the Tamil-Lalin Diclionarium, 

6 Besse’s Life of IScsclti , p. 6. 7 Ihlrl , p. 9. 

a Linguistic Survey of Indin, vol, TV, Munda aiirl Dravidian, p. 302. 

9 Besse, p. 214, 

10 A Orammar of High Tamil, ha,tm Toxt with tliu English Translation of H. tl. Bahingl on. 'I'riclunu 
poly, (1917). 

11 Tamil Hand-Book (Madras, IStiTp p. 67. 

11 MS. No. 2179, p. 2, vol. Ill (Madras, l862p 


12 MS. No, 2172. p 7S1. vol ITT (Madras, 1862) 
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■with a long Latin preface, wherein the author compares himself to St. Paul, “the custodian of 
the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen.” Ho then praise.s Father Bourzcs. the author 
of a Tamil- Latin Dictionary, which had been useful to him in the compilation of this work. 
There was a French translation of this work, of which Amiuetildu Perron wanted a copy made 
i: n' him by the Superior of the ^fission at JIahe. According to lii.s original plan Bcschi was to 
have .sup])!emented this work by a Portuguese-Latin-Tamil Dictionary as a second part. 
Portugiie.se was then the language commonly understood by all Europeans in South India, 
and the Mission Hous(' of Triehinopoh’ possc.-^ses a copyELjf the sceeud ])art. in which Beschi 
eives the meaning of 43.13 Portuguese -words. Witli tlu- help of this work, other missionarie.s 
prepared French-Tamil Dictionaries which are usually attributc-d to Beschi. Tin- Rene 
E. Hoole, in hi.s preface to Beschi’s Tamil work — Rules foe Cakchisf^ — whicii he published in 
1844, mentions a Dictionary ot Tamil and English among the works of Beschi, wdiilc Muttu- 
.'wvanii PiUai attributes also to him a Latin-Tamil Dictionary, now extant. 

It has also been suggested by Father Besse that Bo.schi compo.sed a Telugu Grammar, on 
t!ie ground that Telugu was the language spoken at the Court of the Na3’aks of Madura, with 
wiiieh B( sehi must have bce?i familiar, and that a centur}' before him dc Niihili had composed 
W'-irks in Telugu -^vitliout ever having left tlie Tamil eountry. M. Vinson is not inclined to 
accept the tradition, and possiblx'- the Telugu grammar was the work of one of the fatliers of 
the Carnatic Mission, whose field of activitj' was mostly in the Telugu country 

Among the manuscripts which Muttuswami Pillai collected as being the works of Beschi, 
are found other works, theological and secular, to uuracrous to im-ntion here. The Thnhdvan i, 
a long and highlj’ wrought religious epic on St. .L.scph in 36 cantos, in Ihe style of the ancient 
classic of the CJnnfdina'! i. enables him to he placed in the ver\’ fii’.st rank of Tamil poets ; and 
■■ the Tamils could not believe that it was the work of a foreigner Beschi s Coinmentary 
i7i Latin and Tamil on the Sacred Kttml of Tiruvalluvar has been made use of bj’ later editors 
and translators of the great book, like Ellis'® and G. U. Pope." Beschi was the last and the 
most learned of those Jesuit mi.ssioiiaries. and .shortU' after his tim.-- tla- Je-suit Socictj' and the 
Madura Mission were sujiiirossod; and for long tlie great aecompli.Junents of Bcschi remained 


forgotten,'^ 

While the ^ladura Mission did pioneer work in Tamil studies, Protestant missionary 
effort soon billowed suit. The carlie-st Prote.stant ^Mission to Soutli India was the Iraiiquebar 
Danish ^lission, sgu-! al b\' Ziegenbalg and Pint scho. Thev learnt Tamil without dictionary, 
grammar or Muushi ’ : aii'I Ix-tween 1708 and 1711 contrived to translate tne iS'-w Testament 
into Tamil, and followed it up siiortW afterwards with the Hebrew Bit)!- as far as the Book of 
Ruth.''' By 172.1 the Timil version of tlie Old Testanv-ut. Ix'gun by Zieg-uhalg. was completed 
hv his successor, Schulze. This was the- ma'jnvm opi/sof the missionaries and recebed tvo ap- 
preciative letters of recognition from King George I of England,"*' Ihe first printing-press that 
was estal)lished in Madras was by the S. P. C. K. in 1711, which had recently begun its operations 
at the Presidency. It Ixygan to lain- a d<vp interest in the activitie.s of the Tranquebar Mission 
waich ha-l its own press. S -hulz/- subsequently look charge of a mission in Madras, where he 
[M-eaehi'd in tlie Tamil, Telugu and PorUiguese toiigue.s and translated portions of the 
llil.le into Telugu and Hindustani. Tho Tranquebar miss^nar ies subsequently printed a 

IV Hesse, p. 231. 

E’ X'l-lson. A Manual nj the Madura Country (1868), part III, p. 299. 

l« Ellis, /vara? (Madras, 1822), 304 pp. (incomplete). 

D I’oTie, r/i(- .s'acrcf? ivarat (Erowdc, 1886). . 

15 8c-e the writer's article in The Educational Revieii’, vol. XXIV (Madras), on The Madura Mission, 
and Tamil .Scholarship Calilwell’s History of Tinnevdly, pp. 232 -244 ; and D'Orsay, Portuguese Discovenes, 
Dep ,ul.neies a>vl Missions in A.-ia aiW A/Wca (1893), pp. 2ol-201, which gives an acooimt of Robert de 


Nobili. 

19 J. W. Kayo, Christianity in India (1859), p. 73. 

30 Quoted in Claudius Buchanan’s Christian Researches in India, (1840). 
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grammar in Taiuil and German and a history of the Church in Tamil. Besehi’s first grammar 
on the Common Dialect appeared in 1737; while C. Th. Walter’s Grammar appeared two years 
later. Ziegenbalg’s Dictionariinn Tamulicam was prepared in 1712, and was perhaps only a 
manuscript."- A Tamil Grammar by J. Ch. rahiicius and J. Clir. Breithaiipt, missionaries 
of iladras, was issued in a stcond edition in 17SP. Among tlitse early missionaries, the scrip- 
tural system of instruction, the traming of .sc'hoolnias‘:er.' and cat-cdiins, the publication of 
' ...u ,1s of the grarain.rrs of the vernacular.s and of tiv.n-.l,iii.)n-; of th,' Bible, were the methods 
employed,-^ and they open ‘du d merely western ''dueation among t'ne pi'ople, but also an era 
of critical study of these laaguage.s. Under tlie illustrious Christian Frederick .Swartz, who 
laboured in the country for nearly h.df a century from 17.>il, and his eontcmporarics and 
colleagues, Gcrickc, Kohloif and Kiernander, tr,inslation of Scri[iturc.s and other works went 
on increasuig, with large aids from the S. P. C. K. When Valentyn, an indefatigable mis- 
sionary, who had long resided in Malaya and had trandated tlie Scriptures into colloquial 
Malay, wrote his history (1727), the Old and Xow Testaments had leeen almost completely 
translated into Singalese as well. 

In Malayalam also, much activity was displaj-ed by tlie missionaries. A Portuguese 
grammar with a MalayaLam A'ocahularj^ v.as published in 1733 Portuguese and Italian 
mls.sionaries are stated by Grier-son-"^ to have completed a Malayalam dictionary in 1746, based 
on materials accumulated in the two provi.ms centuries. The German Jesuit, J. Ernst 
Hanleden, is stated by Fra Paolino to h.avc written a grammar, which dr.es not seem to have been 
printed. Other grammars on the language wore writt<m by Peter Clemens (Rome, 1784) and by 
Robert Drummond (Bombay, 1799). In 1781 J. Adam Cellarius published some notes on the 
features of the language. Grierson says that the first Malayalam printed book was probably 
the Symholim ApostoUcurn printed in 1713 at an unknown place. 

With regard to Kanarese (Kannada), the S))anish Jesuit Hervas gave 63 Kanarose words 
in his vocabulary. Schulze, the Danish missionary, prepared a Kanarese version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was printed in Berlin in 1806. The famous Serampore missionaries took up 
the study of Kanare.se in earnest ; and a grammar of the language by William Carey appeared 
in 1817, followed six j'cars later by a translation of the New Testament.^® 

The Tclugu (or Gentoo) language is frequently mentioned in the IMadras Records from 
1683 to 1719. Nobili was said to have written some books in that tongue ; but Schulze w'as 
the first European who made a thorough .study of if. He translated the Bible into Telugu, 
published a Catechismus Tchigicus Minor (Halle, 1746) ; Colloquium Religiosum Tdugicar 
(Halle, 1747) and other books. He also gave an account (if the Ti.'lugu alphabet in his Con- 
spectus Litteraturae Tdugicac, (Halle, 1747). Later a Telugu grammar was printed at ^Madras 
in 1807, and a Telugu translation of the X.-w Testament was issued from the Serampore 
Mis.sion Press in 1816, followed by a version of the Pentateuch in 18,51. It was in Telugu that 
the greatest necessity was felt by the Wadras Government for I'neouraging tlie jiroduotion of 
books, which would serve the double purpose of assisting civilians, missionaries and other 
Europeans and also of helping the natives in the acquisition of English ; and it was the Tcluf^u 
masters and scholars of the College of Fort St. George who greatly helped in the promotion 
of Dravidian linmistic studies by the ^Madras Government from about 1800. The Carnatic 
Mission, which was started for the Telugu country by the Jesuits in 1702, had the services of 
eminent scholars like John Calmette (1693-1740)"®, who was a great Sanskrit scholar and very 
probably th(‘ Salynhorlha SwamuJavaru of the Veddnla-Rasnyanam and who besides translated 
into Sanskrit a large Catechism de la Foi, including a hook from the Tamil by Father Beschi. 

21 The Educational Review (Oct, 1923), article, “ Progress of Education in Madras in the 18th century " 
by C. 8. Srinivasaehari . 

22 Ct. A. Grierson, Liruiwstie Survri/ oj India, vol. IV, p. .302. 

21 Historij of Ohritlinnit;/ in India, vol. Ill, p. 10 1. 21 IJna’iisfic Surivtj, vn\. IV, p, 

Smith, Ufe of William Carry (t8.8.>), pp. 238-9 ; and Grierson, vol. IV, p. 3G8, 

ce FI' of tio Ttluyu Chriaians (Trichinopolv), 1910, p. 30,8, 
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B. Encouragement by Government. 

It was from the starting of the Board for the College of Fort St. George^^ that Govern- 
ment actively took in hand the publication uf works in the Draviclian and other nati^’c 
languages and in working the College' Pros-,. The Board maintained a depoc and library 
for the sale and loin of oriental works; and later took charge of the library^'^ of Oriental 
manuscripts transfei’red from the alusenm of the Madras Literary Society, which was started 
in 1817 by Sir Thomas Newbolt, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Regular 
rules for observance by the Board of the College were fram.c'd in 182iJ. The College, besides 
training civil servants in the vernacular.^, supervised the instruction of Munshis and of 
persons who were to bo appointed law-officer.s and pleadi'rs in the native courts. The 
College was advised by Government thel. ■' the ae,"pairement of a kno wledge of the general 
grammar and connexion of the several language.s of Southern India and of some acquaintance 
with the sources whence they spring is the chief object of the first two branche.s of this 
course. ”30 Sometime later Government asked the College Board, which consisted of .scholars 
like F. W. EUis and A. D. Campbell, to report their opinion regarding the merits of the Garna- 
iica (Kannada) Grammar and Vocabuhr!/ .mbmilted by Mr. John MoKerrell.^i Shortly after- 
wards the Board granted certificates of proficiency to nativ'e scholars trained by it, including 
Muttuswami, the biogTapher of Beschi, and addres.sed Government concerning the purchase 
of the copyrights of '' several elementary works of first utility in the High and Low Dialects 
of the Tamil Language — commencing with B-s..-hi’s Grammar of Low Tamil”. It did not 
confine its patronage to the products of European scholar.ship alone. It recommended the 
purchase of the copyrights of A Brief Exposition of tha Tntiiil, by Chidambara Pandaram, 
the Hoad Tamil Master of the College, an I of a Telugu Dietiouai’y entitled the Andhra Dipica, 
compiled by one Mamidi Vencayya of Masulipatam, declaring that the latter work would 
greatly assist in the formation of an ample Telugu and English Dictionary and proposing the 
sum of 1,000 star-pagodas for the piu-chaso of the copyright^L Tlie Board desired also to 
acquire the right over a Sanskrit dictionary by the same author. Consequent on its recom- 
mendation, the manuscript of A. D. Campbell’s A Grammar of the Tchojoo Language commonly 
termed the Gentoo was acquired on public account^^, aird the work was printed at the College 
Press, being dedicated to the Governor-General, the Earl of Moira, K.G. Works on law 
Were also recommended; for instance, tlu' translation of the Vignd)i''smriyain by the Head 
T.amil Master of the College, who was also employed in rendering into Tamil the Vyava- 
hnra- hdndam, corresponding with the 8th and fitli books of Sir William Jones’ Translation of the 
Institutes of Manu.34 It was ultimately recommended that the coiryright should be [mrehased 
for 1000 pagodas, which the author agreed to exj^x'ud in tlie erection of a public choultry. 3“ 
In 1815 efforts were made to produce works in dlalayalrm, ami in a Consultation, dated 
26th April 1815, recording a letter from the College Board, we rea;! that Mr. Mbish had made 
considerable progress in a grammar of the Malayalam tongui' and that lie had also commenced 
a dictionary in that language, and now requested the sanction of the College Board to continue 
his design of making a copious grammar and converting the two vocabularies (recently 

37 Nntificatinn, d.atod the 1st M.ay 1.S12, virt-- Pint’: Consu't.ifions. 1st and '>th May, 1812. 

39 Mannalofthe Administration oj thr Madras- Pirdilrn'’;/, (188.5. Madras), p. 543. 

:’9 Rules for the College of Fort St. Oeorge, published by Government in 1820. 

30 PP. 2471-72 MS. Pub. Consultations, 1st and 5th May 1812 (Madras Reeurd Office). 

3 I Public Consultations, 14th July, 1812. 

33 Port St. George, Public Consultations, dated 2Sth September 1813. 

3 3 Extract from a letter from the Coiwt of Directors, dated 2nd April 1813, para. 31. Fort St. George, 
Consultation, 7th Doc. 1813, gives the approval of the Goveruor-iii-Council to acquire the copyright. 
Tlie 1st edition of the book is dated 1810. 

3 I Public Consultations, 21st Ja.i ■ 1 3! t, pp. 3440-47 of vol. VIII of the year (Madras Record Office). 

i‘> Public Consultations, nth S.q-,. 1S].!>, 
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purchased by Goveniment from Mr. Mui'doch) into the form of good serviceable dictioaaries. 
In the course of the same year the College Board was asked by Government to report on the 
Tamil Translation of the English Liturgy^* prepaied liy t!ie Ih'V, Mr. Bottler, promising him 
assistane(' if the report should lie favourable. Likev.ise the Board \ras rerpiireil to report on 
Babington’s Tamil Translation of Besehi’.s Gra //»/?"/• of SI/. ii (Higdier Dialect).^' Tlie 

B^ard declared that Bottler'.s work was of limih'd utility, the translation being too .stiff and in 
same places not conveying the pdain meaniuit. It ilo lareil it-^i If ^.itis 'e.l witli tlie Telugu 
grammar preptared by Mr. A. I). Campjb. It and I’tHjur'ite.l Gjvcrniit'nt to bring it to the 
favourable notice of the Court of Director'. 'lir-iting fman'-ia! a'sisl.'.nco^t p|j,. hmjh was 
published in 1810 and saw its third edition as late as 1849.^ ' In the jur [uration ot the Grammar, 
Mr. Campbell was assisted by tlv.' note* scholar F. W. Ellis ami also by the learneel Telugu 
in.structor, Udayagiri Venkatauarayana lyah, who was Hoad English Master at the College 
and later became Interpireter to the Suin’e7no Court, end also bv Patt thhirania Sastri, Head 
S.inskrit and Telugu Master at the College. The latter gentleinan eorapiled a Telugu Dhdtu- 
ninhi (List of Boots). It wasC.i pbell who first p)oiu(,.-d out the radical and intimate connec- 
tion that e-vists between Telu"ii and thi' other South Indian vern.iculars. 

Correspondence was long carried on Ixdwecn Government and tlie B. .ard on the (pne.stions 
of McKerrcll’s Karnatakii Grammar and Telugu Di.-tionary and of Whish’s Malayalam 
Grammar and Dictionary."^® In 1816 Mr. Campbell made a iurther piropo.sal to compile a 
Telugu Dictionary, which he asked to be reterred to the Court of Directors.^* Shortly after- 
wards Government asked for payment of charges for the collection of books and manuscripts 
pjurehased by the College Board from Colonel Colin Mackenzie and a native assistant of his."^'^ 
One Mr. J. Dalziell supplied to the Board the .specimen of a Telugu Dictionary tnat he 
proposed to complete, and thi.s offer, as well as another made by him to e.iinpiile a Telugu 
and English Dictionary, were both disposed of. The Telugu Grammar publi.slied by Mr. 
W. Brown was not favourably reported on at first and Government refused to pnirchase 
copies of it. 43 In 1819 Government ordered, on the favourable report of the College Board, 
to Ije transmitted to England copies of The Tales of Y ikra arnnha in Tt lugu, compiled by K. 
Gurumurthy, a master in the College. It also ordererl the printing and distribution of an 
almanac prepared b 3 " the native astroTiomcr of the College, as well as the second edition of 
Campbell’s Telugu Gmuimar. In the following \'enr the pu'opio.sal that i\Ir. Campbell should 
compiile a Telugu Dictionary took definite sbapx- : and Covernment picrmitted him 4^ to 
take tw'o native assistants from the Collegi' to Bell.irv, to hi.lp him in the pirepiaral ion of his 
Dictionary. Again, on the n'Comniendation of the College Board. Government passed orders 
that ■■ Mr. Morris's elementar.y w'urk in the Telugu buiuiiuge ’’ be |)riuled and irublislied under 
its auspices andthe author be sufficientl.v remun ■ra 1 e!|, The Eugli.sh aiul Telugu Dictionary, 
which Mr. Morris published in 18.3.5. was compiled under the auspices of thi' (.ollege Board 
and was at their rceommemdatiou jmrehasfd bv Government on Irduilf ot the Hon'ble the 

30 P/ihlir Co>isnU<iUons of 2tHh .Taiinary. 

10th March ISId, p. 072 f>f Rfconl i?i tin; H'^'cord Olfico. 

3 Ihh! ,, 22nfl Dec., pp. 33-78 and 3-530 of vdliiuu-s m tli^ Record Oiricc. 

'3 T ho work was entitled, A Grammar of Ihr T /oo foo Lan'fuwfr rotnmonhf t' nn’ d thr Orntoo. It wan 
hrwever as a tolerably correct treatise, beiii" tlr* translation of an ori^onul crabht‘(l work. 

■iO Publ'C CoftsuUatioiis^ 10th March, p. fi72. 2()th April and 8th July (lSl.5), pf). 072, 1110, 1853, of Record 
Oltice volumes. 

A Ibid., Ist of Juno 1816 (Dispatch Nos. 5ij and 5ti in the Records). 

t2 Ibid., 14th of August 1810 (Dispatch. Nos. 2iJ and 21). 

' ' Ibid., 15th April 1817 (Dispatch Nos. 44 and 45). 

Ibid , 23rd February 1820 (Dispatch Nos. 232 — 5). 

■t ' Ibid., 1820, 18th July (Di.spatch No.s. 12 anrl 13) , lat August (Dispatch Noa. 11 and 12); 20th October 
IDispatch Nos. 11 and 12). 
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Comj^anj . to w hoin the cojHTight was assigned. In this compilation the author was assisted by 
the College Telugu Master, K. Gurumurthy Sastri, to whom reference has been already made.'** 
Besides Me.ssr.s. BIcKerrell. Dalziell, Campbell and Morris, we learn from a consultation'** 
that Mr. Boileau a.skcd the belli of a Telugu teacher in the comiiletion of his Telugu Dictionary. 
Both Dalziell s Dictionary anti W. Bromi’s Grammar"*® \\'ere refused assistance. Shortly 
afterwards, we read of the handsome donation made by Lieutenant Sinclair of certain Portu- 
guese and Singale.so manuscripts to the Library of the College. What use these were of 
to the Madras scholars, we do not know. From a dernatch of the Court of Directors^^ we 
learn that instructions were given re.specting the purchase of W. Brown’s Gentoo {Telugu) 
Vocabulary: Campbell’s Telu/u Dictionary: Babington’s Tamil work; Bottler’s Translation 
of the Liturgy ; Morris's Telugu work ; McKerrcll’a Karnataka Grammar and other books. In 
continuation of their policj’' of patronising native authors, the Governor and Council*'* sanction- 
ed a reward to Thandavaraj’a Vadhiar and authorised the printing of Amara Kosa and three 
other works in Tamil. The College Board was further asked to report on certain of the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts** ; and the Tamil translation (perhaps a condensed account) of The 
Arabian Nights Stories, made 133- one Gnana-Mudah’, was helped by Government purchasing 
a certain number of copies,®* Mr. Charles Phihp Brown, the well-known Telugu .scholar, now 
began to rise into prominence. He had alread\' translated the verses of Vamana, a rustic 
epigrammatic poet ; and in 1827 he published at the rerpiest of Mr. Clark, a member of the College 
Board. An Analysis of Telugu Prosoly. adding explanations of the San.skrit S3'Stem. Several 
books tendered bx’ Mr. Broxvu were purchased b}' Government, wlio recommended to the 
Directors the pavment of 1,000 pagodas to him for the original of his treatise on Prosody. 
A fexv years later Government acquired the cop3Tights of the Dictionaries of ilorris and 
Reeve on behalf of the Compan}’. To rox’ise the Tamil Dictionarv about to be published by 
the Rexn Dr. Bottler, Government deputed Mr. Harluiess, assisted b}' two Munshis, and later 
Mr. A. Robertson. The avidity for learning displax'ed bv Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
whose .S])here of activity lav* mainly in the west of India, is well illustrated in a Government 
consultation®* defraying the expen.ses incurred b\- Muttuswami Pillai in preparing a copy of 
Be.sehi’s Tamil poem Tembavani, which was pre-sented to Sir John. 

The continued assistance rendered bx’ the College Board to i\Ir. Bottler and his succes- 
sor, Mr. Ta3dor, in the compilation of the former's Tamil-English Dictionary®® is seen in the 
association of T. Vcnkatachala ^ludali. a certificated teacher of the College, xxith the work of 
rexnsion. This work refers nearly all words l<j their roots or priinitives ; the sxmonyms xverc 
largely' drawn from the Salur Ajaradi : x\liil(> Be.sehi’s manuscript Dictionary of the Common 
Dialect and another manuscript dictionary. Tamil and French, bx’ Du Bourges seem to hax'c 
been made u.se of to some extent®*, as well as Fabricius’ Tamil and English Dictionary. In 
I80I, olio Ca])!aiu ()uchterlon3' solicited patroiuo'e for his Tamil-English Lexicon. In 1853 

.1 (lirlinn'inj Eirjli-^ti (lint Tiloaij'jo, by J. C. Morris, F. R. S. (Madras. 1835) — Introductory Notice : — 
Pub. C'nns. , 27th Fcl)ruary 1827. 

Dated 21lh -Vucust 1821. 

■15 Tills was William Hnnra (Cocchi) w ho died in 1837. '* In 1818 he printed a poor x’ocabulary and a 

poorer Grammar. 1 ri'ciilleet that he assured mo the lanpruape, which he called Gentoo. possessed no litera- 
ture,’' p. -xiii — Li'inri,/ Life of C.l’. JSrowti ; -In Eirjli-iti and Tdiifju Dcho/mry (2nd Edition). 

•19 Embodied in I’-'o/ir ConinVution, 7th October 1823. 60 Coastdlalion. 3rd Maj' 1825. 

Bl Pub. Cons., (tail'll 10th May 1826. 53 Jljid,, dated 7th Nov. 1826. 

Proccidinus of Government in the Public Department, Cons, of 23rd Dec. 1828 ; and Cons, of 20th 
January 1832. 

5* Pidu f 'oils., 28th Juno Is.'ll. 

65 A Dictionary of the Tamil ant Enytiah Lanyuages, by the Rex'. J. F. Rottlor, vol. I., part I (Madras, 
1834), vol. I, p.art II (Madras, 1836-37) ; part HI (Revised by W. Taylor and T. V’enkatachala Mudali — 
1839) : part IV (Madras, 1841). 

•'5 Pages iv and v of Profaco to Rottler’s Dictionary, part IV (1841). 
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the CV)llcge Board solicited antliority for retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor’s services for the 
formation of a Catalogue Eaisonnce of the Oriental Manuscripts in the College Library. 
Accordingto C. P. Brown^^, who had a handin accumulating the Mackenzie MSS. in the Madras 
College Library, the method adopted by Taylor was unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with 
colloquial Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the right method and 
phraseology in explaining the works. In 185-1 the Rev. M. Winslow, American Missionary in 
hlaclras, solicited Government patronage to his prospectus of A Comprehensive Tamil and 
English Dictiomirjj of High and Low TaniiP^. This work superseded aU earlier works 
and helped in proving that “in its poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact 
than the Greek, and in both dialects v/ith its borrowed treasures more copious than the Latin. 
About the same date Caldwell’s Dravidian Affinities was published. Government rendering 
him also some help®^. Thus before the Company's rule ended, a brighter day had dawned for 
Tamil studies with the appearance of Winslow and Caldwell. 

In Telugu studie.s, the labours of Mr. J. C. Morris supplemented by his brother, Mr. 
H. Morris, and of Mr. C. P. Brown stand out very prom'inently. From a perusal of the 
Index volumes to the Proceedings of the Madras Government in the Public Department 
we are furnished with abundant testiiU'jny as to the educative value and popularity of 
Morris’s Telugu Selections, Brown’s Diciionnrg, and Campbell’s Telugu Grammar. Brown 
rates his Grammar as being the most difficult and intricate of all his works, with the pos.sible 
exception of his Cyclic Tables of Hindu and Muhammadan Chronology. Brown’s works in 
Telugu are too numerous and varied for detailed notice here ; but one may recall the 
Nistara Ratndkaram (Ocean of Salvation), which he revised from an unknown author, being a 
summary of the Chris. ian idigion in T.l igu mdre. Brown himself thus speaks of the state of 
Telugu learning at th.3 time when lie commenced his labours “ When I began these tasks, 
Telugu literature w'as dying out; the flame w'as just glimmering in the socket. The Madras 
College, founded in 1813. preserved a little spark. . . . ’’ ®’ An outburst of native authorship 

was the result, which was to be followed in due course by critical studies. As early as 1830, 
one B. Subbarayulu published Car{)euter’s English Synonyms with Telugu Explanations. 
Strangely enough, iMorris’ Telupu Selections was translated into iMalayalam by A. J. Arbuthnot. 
who submitted it for support by Government®^. Some yeans before this date api^carcd Captain 
Whistler’s Translation into Telugu of the Arabian Nights, and almanacs both in Tamil and 
Telugu publi.slied by the Colieg,' Board. Mala;)alam and Kannada (Canarese) came in also 
for proportionate attention and encouragement by the College Board and by Government. 
It was the Rev. Mr. ’IVhish who was first encouraged by the College Board in the compilation 
of a ilalayalam Dictionary. A Consultation -.f 1834®^ supplied to England information 
regarding the w'orks in the veniacukir language.s pri'pared by the late Mr. C. M. Whish. In 
1847 Government gavx- financial assistance to the Rev. J. Reeks’ proposed Grammar of th" 
Malayalam language®®. Mr. F. W. Ellis first pointed out the abundance in Malayalam 
of Sanskrit derivatives®® “ in a proportion exceeding half, equal perhaps to three-fifths of 
the whole under the two heads common to all dialects of South India, tat-samam, pun* 
Puh. Cuns , 1 jth Fi'bi'u.Try 18.5.3. 

P. x\-iii rif Tlit Lilt ranj LiJ< of C. P. Brown qu(,fof.l above. 

‘jO Compiled with the as.si.stanee of native seholar.s ; and from MS. materials of the Kev. .1. Kaieht 
of Jotfno (died 1838) assiste.l by the Rev. P. Pereival (Madras, 1862). 

60 Ibid., p. vii of Preface. 

61 Puh. Cons., 13th Jaiiy. 1854. 

62 p. xxii of Thr Litrrary L-p of O. P. Brown quoted above. 

6:1 Proc ediii'j.s in tho Public Dept., 27th Nov. 1849. 

64 Dated 8th July and answering a communication from tho Royal Asiatic Society of Great Rnlam 
and Ireland. 

65 Proceedings in tho Pub. Dept., 15th July. 

66 Wilson’s Olossarg of.JwUcM and E >,:nw: Ter'tis, etc . (Loudon, 1855). p. Xxiii (Preface) 
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Sanskrit words, or iat-bhavam, derived from Sanskrit.’’ The Desija (native words) may bo 
divided into pure Tamil and derivatives from Tamil, ’lire studj" of the language was greatly 
facilitated in this generation by the Grammars of Mr. Spring of the iMadras Chil Service and 
of the Rev. Mr. Peet of the Church Mission Society, and by the good and useful dictionaries 
of Malayalam and English, and English and Malayalam, compiled by the Rev. Jlr. Bailey of 
the same Mission. In 1842 Government patronage was .solicited for tlv w,.rk of ilr. Bailey.*^ 
Both Government and the College went only a little Wevy tovoDo- TUcetiug the need for 
printed books for the use of students. 

With regard to Kannada, the want of a good diet ionarj^ wa.s supplied early enough***, in 
which the Madr-as College had a good sliarc. A better dictionary, both Kannada and English, 
and English and Kannada, was published in four quarto volumes by Mr. Reeve of the London 
Missionary Society in 1832. The copjTight of Reeve’s work was acquired by the Company 
on the recommendation of the College Board m 1831.®^ Reeve commenced his labours as far 
back as 1817. He emphasized the affinity between ’lelugu and Canarese, and he made the 
fullest possible use of the Telugu Dictionary of Campbell and the Sanskrit Dictionary of Wilson. 
He had to encounter, as he says'^o, the full force of adverse conditions — “ the rareness of ancient 
manuscripts, the endless blunders of drivelling and hirelhig transcribers, the paucity of 
duplicates for collation, and the comparatively small number of men to be found among 
the natives, possessing appropriate philological inform.rticm, soundness of judgment or 
zeal for literary research and improvement, have occasioned no inconsiderable susi^ense, 
annoyance and embarrassment.” Records of 1849 tell us of the Government’s recommenda- 
tion to the Court of Directors that help should be given to the Rev. Mr. Moegling m publishing 
certain works of his in the Kanarese language^'. The same author was later promised aid in 
publishing the Basava Parana and the Chenna Basava Parana ; but the Court of Directors 
considered that “ the aid of Government should be con&ied to original works or to publica- 
tions calculated to be useful to junior civil servants, and the expense of which was moderate.’^ 

Works tmdertaken on behalf of the Madras Government, like EUis’ Jlirasi Tenure, Robert- 
son’s Glossary in Tamil and English of words used in the law-courts, may also be mentioned 
in this connection, as having helped in linguistic studies to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke 
of the Madras Civil Service collected a great volume of materials relating to terms used in 
Government records, includmg Muhammadan law-terms ; and his valuable MSS. were useful 
to Professor Wilson in the compilation ot his valuable Glossary. The publications of the 
Madras School Book Society, started in 1820, formed a most enlightened development of 
vernacular literature. The abolition of the College of Fort St. George in 1854, and the con- 
stitution of a Board of Examiners instead, clo.sod a nio.st useful side of governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the vernaculars is in fid! 
progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully and cherish the good pioneer work done by 
missionary enterprise and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also — which 
was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by Indian scholars and students. Further 
material for the elucidation of this interesting .-subject lies imbedded in the Records of the 
Public Department in the Madras Record Office. 

Puhlk Consultations. 29th Nov. 1842. 

69 Grammar and Dictionary of Karnata, by J. JIi'Kcrrell, M.C.S. (1820). 

69 Fnbtic Consultations. 2nd Jan. and 12tli March 1821 ; and 2Sth Juno 1831. 

"0 Preface, p. ii, and Kittol, A Kannada -Eirjli i Dictionary, (Mangalore, 1894), (Preface), pp. 
\ ii and viii. 

71 Public Con.sultation.s. July. 

73 Procrclings in the Pub. Dept, of the 16th Nov. 1852 (Dispatch No=. 19-21). 
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YA^ODHAVALA PARAMARA AND HIS INSCRIPTION. 


By R. R. HALDER. 

Yasodhavala was one of the Paramara rulers of Abu, and w as the father of the Paramara 
Dharavarsha, the most famous among them. He secured the throne of Abu after the deposition 
of his uncle Vikramasimha. According to Dr^d-iraya Adr^a ^ by Hemachandra, Vikramasiriiha 
was ruling at Abu, whenKumarapMa, the Solanki ruler of Gujarat, came to Abu and waged w'ar 
against Arnoraja, the Chauhan king of Ajmer. The name of Vikramasimha, howev'er, is not 
mentioned in the inscription,^ dated Saihvat 1287 (a.d. 1230) at the temple of Neminatha on 
Mount Abu w'hich gives the genealogy of the rulers of Abu ; but a.s Hemachandra (Hemachar- 
ya) was a great Jain scholar in the reign of Kumarapala, his version cannot be discredited. 
It seems, however, that at the time of battle between Arnoraja and Kumarapala, Vikrama- 
simha turned traitor and went over to the side of Arnoraja. This disloyalty on the part of 
Vikramasimha led KumarapMa to place him in confinement and set his nephew Y’’asodhavala 
on the throne of ilbu.^ 

Yasddhavala ruled at Abu as a feudatory of Kumarapala and was a brave warrior. He 
is said to have killed Ballala, the lord of Malava, when he learned that he had become hostile 
to the Chaulukya king Kumarapala of Gujarat^. His rule began in s. 1202 (a.d, 1145) and 
may have lasted up to s. 1220 (a.d. 1163), the date of commencement of his son’s rule. 

The date of the accompanying inscription of Y''as6dhavala is s. 1202 (a.d. 1145) ; that is 
to say, he was the ruler of Abu in that year. Consequently, the aboYe- mentioned "Battle bet- 
ween Arnoraja and Kumarapala of Gujarat must have been fought in or shortly before that 
year. Some Jain writers, however, have confused this battle with that fought later between 
the same rulers. 


From the Chitorgarh inscription of Kumarap&la, dated Samvat 1207 (a.d. 1150), we learn 
that Kumarapala, having defeated Anaka, the ruler of Sakaiiibhari, and devastated the 
Sapadalaksha country, went to Chitor to view the beauty of that place.® 

The ruler Anaka referred to in this passage was clearly Arnoraja, the Chauhan king of 
Ajmer, who is also known as Ana, Anaka, Aimalladeva, etc. The Chauhans w'ere called 
SdkauibharUvara or Saihbkannarcsa (kings of §akambhari or Sambhari) after their capital 
at Sakambhari (Sambhar). The capital of Arnoraja, however, was not Sambhar, but Ajmer, 
to which place the seat of the capital of the Chauhans was transferred from Sambhar by 
Ajayaraja (Ajayadeva), father of Arnoraja. Before Sambhar, the Chauhans had their capital 
at Naga ir (Ahichhatrapura) in the Jodhpur State. This is knowm from an inscription,® 

II ^ II 

Tf%: II II Dvyairuya Kavya, canto XVI. 

a Eplgraphi'j. Indka, vol. VHI, p. 2C0. 


vol. I, pt, I, pp. 188-89 

and the Paimuras of DhSr and Mal\v& by C. E, Luard and K. K. Lele, p. 34. 

4 Epigraphi i Indica, vol. VIII, p. 201. 

‘ ^5rrfr?rH*irT^: I 

jrrf^Tjrfd^ II 

I%(fjT )f^C Itl fiw I 

5TITl<T'r JETH || Ejugraphia indtea, vol. II, p. 423 11 11 13 

“ r^!rMfT?Hnf^»T5f?gr%q7 ^rr | ’ ' ' 

HRfflTfrUrTH; 11 II 

Also see Indian Antiquary, vol XL, p. 2'J 
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dated Samvat 1226 (a.d. 1169) found at Bijolyan in the Udaipur State, which states that one 
of the early Chauhdn kings, Samanta, ruled at Ahichhatrapura'^. Nagaur was also the 
capital*^ of Jaiigaladesa, which comprised the whole of the present Bikaner^ State and the 
northern part of Marwar (Jodhpur State). So the Chauhans were also called kings of 
Jangaladesa*®. The territory lying in the vicinity of Nagaur was originally known asSapa- 
dalaksha'i, and the Chauhans were called Sapddalakshiya- ntipati (kings of Sapadalaksha). 
Gradually, the Chauhans of Ajmer under Vigraharaja (Visaladeva) IV extended their sway 
over the country outside Rajputana, as far as Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab.'^ Roughly 
speaking, all the territories that came under the rule of the Chauhans were known as the 
Sapadalaksha country. 

Arnoraja and other Chauhans of Ajmer are shown in the following table'^ : — 

Arnoraj a — Annalladeva — Anaka — Anaka 
(s. 1196—1207). A.D. 1139—1150. 


Jagadeva' ' 

I 

Prithvibhata 
Prithviraja II 
Prithvideva 
Pethadadeva 
(5. 1224—1226) 
A.D. 1167—1169 


(?) Vigraharaja IV 
Visaladeva 
(■s. 1210—1220) 
A.D. 1153—1163 


Somesvara 
(s. 1226—1234) 
A.D. 1169—1177 

i 


Aparagaiigeya Nagarjuna. 

Amaragangeya 

Amaragangu 


Pfitfaviraja III. Haririja 

(5. 1236—1249) {s. 1251) 

A.D. 1179—1192 .A.D. 1194, 


Govindaraja 

The defeat of Arnoraja mentioned above in the inscription of Chitorgarh was evidently the 
result of a battle fought in or about Saihvat 1207 (a.d. 1150), which is quite different from 
the former battle, to which I have referred. 

7 The name Ahiclihatrj occurs at several places. \ ido Bombay Ga*eUccr, vol. 1 , pt. II, p. 660, n. 11. 

» Itviian Antiquary I vol. XL, p. 28. 

J The rulers of this state style themselves as the ‘ kings of Jangaladhara.’ See also Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XL, p. 28. ^ 

10 t*!!’ 1 

f Tit i 

eff 1%!:: I 

— ^Sdmesvara 3 hirtiJcauynudt, canto IL 

11 The name Sapidalaksha also occurs clsowhcre. Vide Indian Antiquary, vo^. X, p. 344 ; Epigrapkia 
Indica, vol. XII, p. 30, 

la JTrfr??ir fTMipirr [ i ] 

f%f^^rii5rTvr6RrniT^r5iTN^PTR: vnI II U 

Bijolyan Inscription of the time of the Chauhan kingSAmcoViua. dated •. 1226. [JASB., 1880, pt. 1, p. 42,] 
13 Certain parts of the Kishengarh, Jaipur, Bundi, Kotah and Udaipur States were also under the ChauhAns. 
t4 .According to Prithviraja-Vijaya and several inscriptions. The dates are mostly taken from inscrip- 
tions set up during their reign. Consequently, they represent the shortest but surest period of their rule. 
Tlicir reign may have lasted longer than the above dates of their inscriptions. 

15 Jagadeva being a parricide, the throne was seized from him by his younger brother VIsaladflva. 
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While the general contents of the inscription of Yasodhavala are of no great interest, its 
date is important, inasmuch as it definitely enables us to determine the period of the first 
battle between Arnoraja and Kumarapala. 

The stone was found by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gourishankar H. Ojha in the Sirohi State 
in Rajputana and is now deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. It contains thirteen 
lines of writing : lines 8 — 11 are badly defaced. The character is Xagariand the language is 
Sanskrit, but incorrect. It is dated Monday the 14th day of the bright half of Mfigha, 
Samvat 1202 (a.d. 1145), and records that a certain grant was made at the Tillage Ajahari by 
the queen Saubhagyadevi of the Chaulukya family (of Gujarat) during the prosperous reign of 
Mahamandalesvara Yasodhavala (U. 1 — C). The next three lines are imprecatory and threaten 
punishment in the next life to those who may appropriate this grant in future. The last 
two lilies mention the name of the .Sill rudi dm (engraver) as Chadadeva . and contain two words 
taldra and surabM (11. 12 and 13 respectively), which need explanation. The word surabki 
means a cow and the grants made by kings or rulers inscribed on stones are called ' sureha, 
surihi or sur'i, which are corrupt forms of the Sanskrit word siirahhi. Such inscriptions 
contain on top the figure of a cow with a suckling calf, and sometimes the sun and the moon on 
either side above the cow, which represents the earth. The idea is that as long as the earth, 
the sun and the moon shall endure, so long will the grants be preserved. In Rajputana, they 
are generally found in fields and temples, and this is first inscription known to me, in which 
the word swcibht is written. 

The word taldra is another form of the word taldraksha^^, which seems to be an official 
title. Probably it meant in those days what the word kotwdl (a police officer) means 
at the present day. The word is used .several times in the Chirua inscription dated Sam- 
vat 1330 (A.D. 1273), of the time of Rawal Samarasimha of Mew’ar. 

In the PiitkdcMnd Chariira of Manikyasundarasuri, composed in s. 1478, there is a list 
of officials, which includes the names talavar and lalamrya. Sometimes in inscriptions we find 
the word tahvargin^^- The word talliari is perhaps also akin to this (taldra), and means a watch- 
man of the village, ^hose duty it is to watch crops in the daytime and assist the far- 
mers to do so at night. His peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries of each 
field and of each farmer’s po.-.scssion. In Gujarati, the word taldti still refers to a patwdri. 

Line. Text. 

1. ’^fr ITUft eiTH; ^7(0^ TT 'tV Rf— 

2. H . _ . . ’sTr— 

4 wr*rrf*‘rgRr — 

5 h .... .... 

6. .... rrf Tir q [:] U— 

7. ^ t 

8 . % ... .... 

9. .... Tirnr . 

10 .... .... 

11 .... RiPim . 

12. 

13. . . . gpfr sTr%§?»r il v'r II 

lu I'n.;'. .Mjiiior W'.lli, II gives Hie mianiiii; et it a ‘body-guard.’ 

17 Vi''n/)it Journ-a, \\,1. 21, p. 143. 

19 Ep. In'!., v,,l. ]\’, pp 2.'G and 2.38. n 0 ; alao vol VI, p. 100, n. ,0. 

19 See Fleet rjy^ ta In -crii lions, p. 217. n. S. 

20 Read Jir^ 21 nead "TTU 33 23 

21 1!, ud 2.3 Kc,id 2i. Read 
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FOLK-SONGS OF THE TLLUVAS 


rOLK-SOXGS OP THE TULUVAS. 

By B. a. SALETORE, B.A., L.T,, JI.R A.S. 

I. Song of the Holeyas. 

The following songs are sung by the ilundslla Holeyas of Udipi Taluk 
marriage ceremony : — 

1. The Song in Tuln. 

Trx'. 

Sandanana sanere. 

Sahdana Sapere. 

Pani pani barasogu deshampundc. 

Pani pani barasogu deshainpunde. 

Pani pani barasogu tatiara beda. 

Pani pani barasogu tattara beda. 

Ittiri karal madimala. 

Barabara banjidaye madimaye. 

Sandanogu baruvala shaukarimana. 

Nidanogu baruvala nidanabombe. 

Sandanana Sanere. 

Tumbudunde ponnu Kalikandelo, 

Kattadande ponnu Nirakandelo, 

Sandanana Sapere. 

Mundevu gundida; niudaleda sintema. 

Yi yencha batta, Maga, bale bangaro ? 

KandMa kaditta Mandejida magurundu, 

Kaipetaro 1 

Sandi bed^ linga, sard beda. 

Kodi kodusara niaga suddi beda, 

Sand&n£ina Sanere; Sand&nan§< Sapere. 

Translation. 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment. 

When it rains in drops, sprinlde the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, sprinlde the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is uimecessary. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is uunece.ssary. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment {Chorus). 

With feet like those of the Ittiri bird, does the bride come. 

With a pattering noise and a big stomaeh, does the bridegroom come. 
She comes for a sacred union, the bride. 

She comes slowly, she comes like a puppet doll. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment [Chorus). 

She carries a pitcher of toddy ou her waist. 

She caiTies a pitcher of water on her fore-arm. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment {Churu.'<). 

In the ponds of the Scrow-piiic, with grief as terrible as a crocodile. 
How did you come, 0 dear, dear, golden child ? 

Peace. O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chord '<}. 

On the edge of a field, the Madenji fish tumble-s. 

Is it the Kaipetaru fish ? 

&lake no promise, 0 Man, uor wish for an evil turn : 


ing their 
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(And) Speak not of the child of Yesterday, O Son, speak not. 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment {Chorus). 

2. Text. 

Le le le le 1 e ie la Daitirimale {Chorus). 

Daitirimale, tanunchellyabalena ; 

Nerade kandelkondal, Daitirimale ; 

Tarekuduttu kattondala, Daitirimale ; 

Guddegala phovundala, Daitirimale ; 

Aluttala Battondala, Daitirimale ; 

Nirala muttondala, Daitirimale {Chorus). 

Ulayi onji sdtorogu, Daitirimale, 

Tappu maipu pattondula, Daitirimale. 

Pidayi onji aotorogu, Daitirimale, 

Kunti maipu pattondula, Daitirimale {Chorus). 

Nirad&. kandela patta (da), Daitirimale, 

Nirad4de phovundala, Daitirimale, 

Kaimone nedyandola, Daitirimale, 

Kaimone nedyandola, Daitirimale {Chorus). 

Aluttala battondala, Daitirimale. 

Karakorayi nedyondala, DaitirimMe, 

Dikkela nira konovundala, Daitirimale. 

Ttk and^la pottayela, Daitirimale j 
Atila miltondala, DaitirimWe, 

Baidi binnerega bajasondala, Daitirimale, 

Tanala tindondala, Daitirim4le ’, 

UUaya belega phovandela, Daitirimale, 

Bele kale tirandola, Daitirimale. 

Le le le le le le la Daitirimciaege, 

Tinunchelya b^ena, Daitirimale {Chorus). 

Translation. 

Le le le le le le la 0 Thou Daitirimaleg^ {Chorus). 

(0 Thou) Daitirimale, who art a little child ; 

Who hast heard fond nicknames from the morning, 0 Daitirimale ; 

Who hast tied thine hair after flapping it, O Daitirimale ; 

Who art ready to go to the hills, O Daitirimale, 

(And) who hast returned a-crying, 0 Daitirimale ; 

(And) who hast washed with water (thine hands and feet), 0 Daitirimale {Chorus) 
In one of the inner portions of the house, O Daitirimale, 

Thou hast handled the wrong green-foliaged broom, 0 Daitirimale. 

In one of the outer portions of the house, O Daitirimale 

Thou hast handled a small worn-out broom, O Daitirimale {Chorus). 

(0 Thou) who art carrying a pot of water, O DaitirimUle, 

(Thou) who art going to the well, 0 Daitirimale, 

Thou who art washing (thine) hands and face, O Daitirimale, 

Who art washing thine hands and face, O Daitirimale {Chorus). 

And who art returning a-crying, 0 Daitirimale, 

Thou who art washing the earthen vessels with thine hands, 0 DaitirimWe 
Who art pouring water in the pot above the fire. 0 Daitirimale. 
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(Thou) who art lighting the fire, O DaitirimMe, 

(And) who art preparing the meal, O Daitirimale ; 

Thou who art serving the guests who have come, 0 Daitirimale, 

And who after serving them, art eating the food, 0 Daitirimale ; 

And who art, then, going to do the work of thy land-lord, 0 Daitirimale, 

After finishing all other work, 0 Daitirimale. 

Le le le le le le la 0 Thou Daitirimale, 

Thou who art a fond little child, O Daitirimale {Chorus). 

The following song is sung by the Mund&la Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
marriage ceremony ; — 

3. The Song in Tain. 

Te.vt. 

Le le le le le le la Tumbetirama ! Le le le le Tumbetirama ! 

Tumbenavolu kutandinS., Tumbetirama. 

Karan denavolu kaligandina, Tumbetirama, 

Nana yera boroduya, Tumbetirama I 
Neliya mukhari dikkalaya, Tumbetirama ; 

Yeliya mukliari dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Mulya dikkala barodaya, Tumbetirama. 

Yekkalada Aridakka, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera barodaya, Tumbetirama 1 
Kodada manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Panjurli manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Yekkalada aridakka, Tumbetirama, 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Guliga manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama, 

Guliga manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya. Tumbetirama ? 

Bajaldaya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama 1 
Pulyandaya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama 
Nana yera barouduya, Tumbetirama 1 
Kachada apne batteneya, Tumbetirama 1 
Telikeda akka battalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Kedumburedakka battalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama 1 
Kala kadesundado, Tumbetirama. 

Vele phophimduya, Tumbetirama, 

Bega Bega ballaya, Tumbetirama. 

Le le le le le le Ik Tumbetirama 1 Le le le le, Tumbetiramk ! 

Translation. 

Le le le 1 c le le la Tumbetirama ! Le le le le le Tumbetir&ma ! 

Gather the Tumbe flowers, O Tumbetirama. 

Gather the Karande leaves, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Who is yet to come, 0 Tumlh.'tirama ? 

The wife of the great mukhari is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ; 

The wife of the small mukhdri is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama, 

Who is vet to come, 0 Tumlx^tirama ? 
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The wife of the demon-priest is yet to come, O Tumbetiram&. 

Stretching your body, sprinkle the rice, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama i 

The wife of the priest of the demon Kodadabbu is yet to come, O Tumbetirama. 

And tyho is yet to come, 0 Tuml^etirama ? 

The wife of the priest of the demon Panjurii is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Stretching your bodj’, sjirinkle the rice, 0 Tumbetirama, 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The wife of the priest of the demon Guliga is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

Tire wife of Bajaldaj-e (the Toddy-Server) is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama 1 

The wdfe of Pulyandaye is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirami. 

And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirama ? 

Has the indiscreet young brother come, O Tumbetirama ? 

The laughing sister is come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

The delicate sister is come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, O Tumbetix-ama ? 

It is getting late, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Time is fleeing, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Come soon, come soon, 0 Tumbetirama. 

L? le le le le le la Tumbetirama ! Le le le le Tumbetirama ! 

The following song is sung by the Mundiila Holeyas of Udipi, when the bridegroom 
being shaved : — 

4. T/>e Song in Tnlu. 

Te-t. 

Le Ic le le la kiuni Madiniclyc ' Lf' le Ic Ic la kinni Madimaye i 
Tanunchelya balcna, kitmi Madimaye : 

Tanmichelya baiena, kinni Madimaye ; 

Nottcreda puttiycna. kinni Madimaye, 

Kirada balettcna, kinni Madimaye. 

Balepobalmanna, kinni Madimavege; 

Uddala phovundi'iia, kinni Madimaye. 

Buddita kaltondena. kinni ?\I.vliinave, 

Ullaya bclcga phovundena. kinni Madimayege. 

Jatipolikcn.a, kinni .Madimayege. 

Le le le le la khini Madimayege ' 

Gadda mese battondaya. kinni ^ladimayega, 

Ponnu sintc puttxmduya, kinni Madim-ayega. 

Ponnu tuvere phovundena, kinni Madimaye ; 

Ponnu nialla tuvundena, kinni Madimaye, 

Jatipolikena, kinni Madimaycga. 

Landabanda maltondena. kinni Madimaye, 

Jatiniti maliiondena. kinni Madimayege. 

Le le le le la kinni IMadiinayogo ! 

Turikorendena, kinni Madimaj'cge, 

Jatinitimaltondena, kinni Madimaj’-e. 

Le le le le la kinni Madimaj-e ' 

Le le le le la kinni Madimaj-c. 
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Translation. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Briclegi’ooni ! 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 

A little beautiful child is he, the young Bridegroom ! 

Bom in blood was he, the yomig Bridegroom ; 

He grew strong in waters, the young Bridegroom. 

He was a little child, the young Bridegroom ; 

Now he has groum tall, the young Bridegi’oom. 

He has improved his wit, the yoimg Bridegroom. 

He has gone to his land-lord's work, the young Bridegroom. 
He has got a gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the yomig Bridegroom ! 

He has got beard and whiskers, the 3mung Bridegroom, 

And his heart is set on a woman, the j'oung Bridegroom. 
He’s gone to see Ids lass, the j’-oung Bridegroom ; 

He has chosen a fittmg mate, the j’oung Bridegroom, 

■\Vho is a gift from his caste, the J'oung Bridegroom. 

He has bound himself, the young Bridegroom, 

To the welfare of his caste, the young Bridegroom ; 

Le le le le la (Oh) the yomig Bridegroom ! 

Give the earthen-pot (of toddy) to the young Bridegroom, 
As a gift from his caste, (Oh) the jmung Bridegroom. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the yomig Bridegroom ! 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Brideg room ! 

MISCELLANEA. 


KATHA -AND VBTTAKA. 

In the Trifa^iiialakrpurusacarira G. 2. 324 f., 
Hemacaiidra raises a question of fiction terminologj • 
In a conversation between a minister and a dwarf, 
the minister said, •‘Toll us an interesting katha. 
The dwarf replied, " Shall I tell a katha or a vtlaka ? ’ 
Questioned as to the difference between a katha 
and a vrttahi, the dwarf said, ■’ A vrlktka is ono s 
own adventures (carita) ; a katha is the adventures of 
men of former times. ” 

It has long been evident that Rajasekhara 3 
definition (quoted by Biihler, uher das LlOl h d-s 


I Jaina M'nclus Hemacandra, p. 0 ) of a caritra, 

; as the biography of Tirthafikaras, Cakravartins 
and Rishis to the time of Aryarak§ita, as distinguish- 
ed from a prabandha, the biography of men of later 
■ times, was not observed in practice. Caritra is 
used for the biography of any one ; Rauhimya 
caritra, which is the biography of a thief, Sdhbhad- 
rcarilar, the biography of a merchant. 

It is difficult to say whether or not Hemacandra s 
distinction was actually observed. Does any one 
know of any vrttakas or autobiographical caritras ? 

Helen JI. Johnson. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Hindu Polity. A constitutional history of India 
in Hindu Times ; (two volumes in one). By 
K. P. Jayaswal, il.A. ; Butterworth and Co., 
Calcutta, 1924. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal of Patna needs no introduction 
to students of Indian history and antiquities. The 
pages of the Journal of the Bchar and Orissa Research 
Society, to which ho has contributed so many able 
and suggestive articles, would alone ensure public 
interest in any work from his pen. The present 
volume, which the author describes as mainly 
a commentary upon his paper, ‘ An Litroduction 
to Hindu Polity,’ published in the Modern Review 
in 1913, is a succinct and lucid summary of the 
ancient constitutional organizations of India, from 


the Samiti and Sabha of Vedic times and tho later 
Republics, Cawi and Samyka, to tho Monarchy 
and Imperial systems of a more definitely historic 
age. The \iUious constitutional features of Ancient 
India are arrungeil and discussed within certain 
chronological limits, based upon tho evidence 
supplied by \'edic. Classical, and Prakrit literature 
and by hthie and numismatic records, and cover 
the period from tho Vedic age to a.d. 600, when 
Hindu constitutional traditions suffered an eclipse, 
lasting roughly till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Within these limits the author unfolds 
the origin and characteristics of the assemblies 
of the Veilic Arj ans ; the Hindu Republics of 1000 
B.c. to a.d. 600; the Janapada and the Paura 
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assemblies of COO B.c. to a.d. GOO ; Hindu kingship 
from the earliest age to a.d. GOO ; the Council of 
Jlinisters under Hindu monarchy from 1000 B.c. 
to a.d. goo ; the judiciary from 700 B.c. to a.d. | 
GOO ; the theory of taxation from 1000 B.c. to j 
A.D. 600 ; and Hindu imperial systems from , 

1000 B.c. to A.D. 600. It will be apparent from 
this list of subjects that the book provides much 
interesting historical information and ofiers plenty 
of food for reflection. j 

Within the limits of a 'reAdew' it is impossible 
to deal in detail with the contents of this erudite j 
work, and I will therefore confine my remarks ; 
to a brief notice of a few points which aroused my , 
particular interest. Among these is the suggestion i 
that the Buddhist Sa'iVgftct, the most vual feature 
of the Church founded by Gautama, was modelled I 
upon and named after the political Sa.-ggha, which ; 
was sjmonymous with Gam, signifying a Republic. | 
According to the author, these Hindu republics were 
administered by a deliberative body, composed oi , 
various classes of the population, and were styled ' 
ayiiJhaju'in or Msiivpajivin — two soinervhat obscure | 
terms, ot which Mr. Jayaswal suggests an txplann- : 
tion. In the Bucldliisr age the republican form | 
of government was apparently flourishing ; the | 
literatme oi that period mentions at least .seveii 
lepublicea r-tates ; and between them they must , 
have piovided plenty of constitutional material 
to serve as a patleni to the Buddha, \\ h.u lie dd’.-.-s - 
ed hinisell to the ta-k ef orgamz.ng his eecl.s.a. 
The aiiangcmer.is i revailing in the republic ol ilie 
Liehchhavi' are rightly treated in some dvlai!. 
a" the Liehchliavi State lasted fr. 'in early d.i; s 
until the era ei Gupta imperialism, a.id eluruis ' 
piac'i.eally rla.' wJ,.i!c of that period occupied ,■ 
j.j.'iiioii e'l great ii.'.jie itcncc. 

Mr. .1.1^ a.'V. a.l -l.'Uily oppo'ai the late Di. '' uiCeui 
Smith’s A .e’vi that those K-publican po/y/.s avoh 
ol Mongoluui origin, and that tlie Lu lieiihuA 
1 iioinsclvos po-sesseil Tiliei..ii iUiinitic-s. lb- points 
outthat Smith's vieov va.s bas'd oii tlv ■ intom <1 
( xposure' of till' li* .id. iis supp’.s. ,! i,, 1,.. lUu-tiaod 
iy a pa-sUgi iii a f'hiiii se 1 ■g'-iid, and -i-.- ,..i 

the judicial ju'oceduro lu lb'- Lielichh i a - 
duscnbed by Teunour The Chine—- a. im 
iuliiiitt-.dly about a thou-anfl y- ar, l.-o-, ;i lir,- 
than till- p.eriod v. hifli it pu, ports t-i ..vhil-- 

ihe di-scriptioii v.lr.eh it coiitaiiis can ),-■ sin, Mm. 
ou til- uiialiigy ot l-a-sag-e.-j ,ii tl- ■ DJ.ann'i ,sd fjii 
an-l Sanskrit dramatic v.orlts, to b.- api'.ticiil)]-- 
t-.i till' ordinary Iliinlu unaian'i, ami u-jt to refer 
n-icessari!y to Tibetan or Iranian burial ea'tom.s. ' 
Similarly, the .-a]ip'.seil evideuc-r of LichelihaA-i 
.luclieial procedure i.s .stated to be illusory by the 
juxta-po'sition of Turnour’.s description and th-a 
account of the stages of Tibetan criminal procedure ' 
given by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das. Mr. 
Jayaswal depends also upon a passage in the ! 
Mahabhdrata to estabh-h his c-ontention that ' 


LichchliaA’i criminal procedeue Avas based on rules 
normally followed by Hindu Gancis or republican 
states. He likewise adduces eA-idence which suggests 
the probability of the LiehchhaA'is themseh’es 
being piue Hindu Kshatriyas, haAdng no racial 
coimection with Tibet. The same conclusion has 
been reached by Mr. Bimala C. Law in his Kshatriya 
Clans in Buddhist India. It is stated in the preface 
that Dr. Vincent Smith was largely responsible 
for the inception of Mr. Jayaswal's work, and it is a 
matter of regret tilat he did not liA-e to see its com- 
pletion. 

In the second part of his work, dealing Avith Hindu 
Monarchy, the author dissents cjuite as strongly 
from another statement in Smith's Early History 
of India to the effect that “ the ne.tiA-e law of India 
has alwaj'S recognised agricultural land as croAvn 
property.” Colebrooke’s essay on JMimdirisd, the 
dicta of Hindu lawyers like Xilakantha, MadhaA'a. 
andKatyilyana, the statements of accept-d commen- 
tators, the Jdtaka, and copper -plat-s title-deeds 
of the Gupta period, are martiallcd together to 
proA'e that the ancient Hindu legal doctrine regarding 
proprietorship in land was the exact reverse of 
A'. hat it IS slated to be by Dr. Smith in the aboA'c- 
quoted sentence. Mimu/nsd declares empliaticall.v 
that il'.!- king has n-i proiicriy in tlie '■oil : and this 
is in consonance A\'ith the cpinion.s of ancient con- 
stitutional writers, who decided ibnt tli-.- king is 
111 llio position of a sorA'ant of tlif body politic, 
i.'btaiuing his Avagos in the shap-- --i taxes, but 
v-ing im proprietorship in the land. Mi. 
J.iya.swa! i’tii ther asserts that the EiiL'lish trau'lation 
-.-i th'.' Hoka, on which Smith d-'p-anii-'d t-.- re-uiforce 
i'.’.s A'acAV, contains a fundamental iri..ir. pat' bi-ing 
I. n-l'-ied ■OAViV'r’ instead cif ' j-r.-ti'etor.' and 
th uitrer portion being c.h',lly mi'Con'tru- d. 

IVhi'ilier Mr. .TuAnisAvars nrgunn-n' ' i an b ' -.nece~s. 
riily pan.- -1. is a ciue-tion into whith I cannot liere 
( nt.-r. 

In .1 "11 ■T-'i'linnai Hin-ln !.'■ 'iisUtnt mn' 

il .n. b.":-' nc. tli-' antli-ii- toiulu-. upon tlie 

Ri ht.'ili.i- ot India uinl ajipi'ji- t-i tnnt 

rli ■ r.jt‘,iuik.i.- or P-'t-'iiik.i-. of .\-oka’,s lu-eripl -ns 
I- -i i-oji.u .o. p.iliiK’ul -'Utny. mIucIi ill-' niliTS 
-r li-a-l.'i'.' 1. nl eontnvi'd to -dit iiii linredit.irv 
-'•itus. Tin- -lues not i.-lly v itb iliat adopti'd 

liA' Frof-‘s.s(_ii' D. R Bii.'uid.irk.ir m In.s G.irmicl e- I 
L-'Ctnr-'- for ItiJ.'! ID -t.it"- tli.it I’- t ink.is eainiot 
lio si'-parato-l ii-.in K.i -litrik.i .unl I’llmja. .and tb.il 
It Is a <in!ilifying word or adject i\ e, signifying ‘ on-' 
At ho IS heredit.iry rnler of a tdd,tt,i or provinc- 
Mr. Jayaswal auggests that tin- Ra.-lilnkas obtained 
tb-'ir name from their (lolilicul constitution — the 
Rashtrika, Avhich Avas purely ropidilicau in character, 
the administration being A'ested in a board of non- 
hercditary elected l-'aders ; while the Pettanikas 
or ‘ hereditary leaders ’ followed a different form of 
constitution, Pettanika, described as aristocratic 
or oligarchic. While I do not feel competent to argue 
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this point, I entertain considerable doubts about 
accepting Mr. Jayaswal's view in preference to that 
of Dr. Bhandarkar. If we can assume that the 
R9shtrikas of the Asokan inscriptions are the 
same people as the Maharathis of the Nasik in- 
scriptions, the view that the former were adminis- 
trative heads of provinces, who contrived to exchange 
their original status as governors for that of heredi- 
tary chieftains, seems on the whole more acceptable 
than that now put forward by Mr. Jayaswal. It 
seems probable that the Maharathis were coimected 
with, and occupied in western India the same 
position as, the Mahasenapatis, who were at one 
time viceroys of the Andhra dynasty and subsequent- 
ly assumed independence in Adoni and the eastern 
portion of the Andhra dominions. It seems difficult 
to believe that they or the Maharathis ever indulged 
in republican forms of government, though the 
habits andmanners of the Marathas at the close of 
the eighteenth century, as recorded by Tone, lend 
colour to the view that social equality and cania- 
radirie were once the guiding principles of their 
class. The aristocratic aloofness, which to-day 
divides the upper-class MarathS from his more 
hiunble kinsmen, the Ktmbis and allied trilies and 
cat .es, was certainly not observable in 179G. On 
thi whole, I should like to see Mr. J.tyaswal’.s view 
subjected to further argument, before finally 
rejt cting the opinion recorded on pages 92 and 33 
of Tdr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Asoka. 

Oil the subji'ct cf the coronation of -Uoka, 
abii. there is a conflict of opinion between Mr. 
131., ndarkar and the autlior of the present work. 
Tb-' former argues that there is no sound reason 
for assuming an interval of foiu' years between 
A'oka's sncccssioit and coronation. Dr. V. A. 
Sn.ith accepted the fact of the four year-,' mterval 
in his Early History oj Lidia, and seemed to tliink 
that it sigivified a dispute about the succession. 
Mr. Jayaswal agrees that Aseka was no* formally 
‘ crowned ' 'or fom' years after Iris accession, bin 
ascribes the delay to the operation of the Hindu 
con'^titutional law, wliich forba.ie the coronation 
of a king ijefore the completion of his twenty- 
fourth year. By orthodox and sacred Hindu law 
the uncrowned period could not ire recognized, and 
h i.s for tills reason, states Mr. Jayaswal, that the 
Pnrclna-'! do not count the pre-coronation years of 
Asoka’s reign, while thry include them in the total 
for the drmasty. This explanation sn-ikes me as 
plausible. 

Another arresting suggestion in this work relates 
to the supposed existence of the worship of Vasudeva 
prior to the date of Panini. The Ix’lief is based 
upon the interpretation of a siif.Ti of Papini, which 
Mr. Jayaswal believes to be erroneous. Ho asserts, 
in short, that the -word bhakti can be shown from 
the context to have signified, not religious devotion, 
but political or constitutional allegiance. There 
-are many other facts, suggestions and inferences 


set forth in this work, which render it of first-rate 
importance to students of ancient Hindu institu- 
tions, ideals, and history. Other experts may 
dissent from some of the views propounded by the 
author, but their criticism cannot deprive the 
work of its value as a carefully documented re- 
trospect of the growth of Hindu polity. 

tS. M. Edwardes. 

Memoirs of the Archeological Scevey of 
India. No. 26. Two Statues of Pallava Kmgs 
and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a rock-out 
temple at Mahabalipuram : by Rao Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri, B. A., Government of India, 
Calcutta, 1926. 

In this Memoir the Government Epigeaphist 
gives a definite decision that the two statues in the 
temple of Adivaraha-Pernmal are those of Mahen 
dravarman I, tlie originator of the roek-cut temples 
of South India, and of his son Narasirahavarman- 
Simhavishmi I, known to liistory as ” Vataj,ikonda " 
and the foe of the Western Chalukya ruler. Vikra- 
muditya I. On palteogi’apliical gromicB h,? decides 
also that the Irdjel inscriptions on the sculptures 
belong to the reign of Parame^varavarmau I, the 
\ grandson of IMahendravamian I. From other 
) inscripticsis in the cave, wlien compaiv-d -.vith a 
I reference in the Tamil P^riyaj)Uii'ina)/' aiui with the 
I Tandalam inscription (Ep. Iiid. VII. ji. 25), he 
1 deduces the interesting fact that tiie word K.'ulavesa 
j (cliief of the Kadava) and its alternative forms. 

I Kathaka and Kadakka, arc .synon.nns of Pallava, 

) and sliows that the kings oi the colic’, ecal line 
I of Pallavas, descended from Bhimavannan (younger 
i brother of Siii-ihavishnu I) were celled Iv.ida-.Ms and 
1 niled over an outltang pair of the Pallava iio,viinions. 
simultaneously v-ith tlie main PaliaiM dniasty. 
This outlying territory seems to have oonv spondee! 
roughly with the modem districts ii I'uddapah 
and Kumoc! and Mysore state In 1 tter times 
they claim to have ruled als<. over K.inehi. It 
was from a Kadav.i -Pallava that the Nelam'oas 
of the Kanarese coimtry traced their origin. Pre- 
sumably the word Kajiva is allied with tiie Drax'i- 
dian word signifying ''jtuiglo.' wild' ; and it 
would be interesting to know whence the collateral 
line of Pulkivas obtained this designation 

ti. M. En" -vr.DES. 

The Ahad Nameii, Marker Literary Series tor 
Persia, No. 1. Preface by G. K. NuttMAx. Pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Iran League, 
Bombay. 192.5. 

This little book is a truly reniarka'ole production 
and if the subsequent publications of the Iran 
League are to be of the same calibre, that body 
will be of the gi'catest benefit to the Parsis of India. 

' To quote the opening word.s in the Preface by 
, that veteran scholar, Mr. 0. K. Nariman ; " Persia 
with its young and patriotic Moslems is awakened, 
and the latter have stretched the kindly hand of 
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fraternity to their Zoroastnan compatriots aucl tho 
Parsis of India. The Indian Zoroastrians have 
been separated from the old countrj' for centuries, 
but have never ceased casting a longing loving 
glance at the homeland of their origin and religion. 
Intermittently they earned on correspondence rvith 
theii co-ienaionists in Yezd and Kerman. Persia 
io tc-day subordinating every consideration to that 
of const hdatiun of the Iranian fraternity.” 

On these considerations Mr. Pestoiiji Dosabhoy 
Marker is planning to create a literature suitable 
to the requirement.s of young Iran, and this Literary 
Series is part of his scheme, of which one consti- 
tuent i= to build up in young Zoroastrians a 
desire for honest history. In pursuit of such 
history ilr. Nariman enquires into the causes of 
the decadence of the Zoroastrians, and his enquiry 
brings him to remarkable conclusions. It is 
not due to the action of the Arabs on their conquest 
of Persia, the decadence in fact dating from the 
days of Afghan ascendancy at a much later date. 
It is really duo to the rending of the community 
by ‘■mutual discussions and ruinou.s jealousies,” 
a view, which when put forward by a Parsi and 
published in a serious Parsi educational “scries,” 
eamiot but be arresting. 

Mr. Nariman backs this up by stating that under 
many local governors after tho Arab conquest 
“ tree practice of religion was accorded ” in quite 
a number of treaties. The very book under review 
indeed “ contains two charters reported to have been 
granted by the founder of Islam and his great-son- 
in-law, the pious fourth Khalifa, to tho Zoroastrians 
in which religious tolerance is particularly 
emphasised.” Mr. Nariman says there are many 
othens conceived m the same spirit. 


The gi-ants published in this book are not indeed, 
in their present form, of unquestioned authenticity, 
but even if spurious, there are dozens of others 
which are genuine. They unquestionably bear 
witness to the spirit of tolerance of the early Islamio 
conquerors. It was not until the Mongols came into 
power that the extermination of Zoroastrians 
commenced, when file great instrument of oppres- 
sion was the jazi'ja or pjll-tax. But even this was 
not oppressive in its inceptiuii, bjcausi it was a 
tax in return for exemption from military service, 
and thus ur theory protected those subject to it 
from the designs of others than the rulers. It 
was the extortionate manner in which it was exacted 
by the officials who raised it that turned it into 
an instrument of torture and practical annihilation. 

With the decadence of the Zoroastrians their 
literature largely disappeared, and as to this Mr. 
Nariman makes a remarkable statement : “ the 
destruction of the Zoroastriaii literature is due in 
part to tile Turks, more to tho .Afglians, and 
most to neglect and sacerdotal arrogance which 
made a monopoly of tho relations between God and 
man.” Here we are provided with something to 
think over. 

Now, however, says our author, “ a new period 
of hope has dawned on united Iran,” and in the 
Persia of to-day “ the patriotic son of the soil i.s 
Irani first and Moslem, Christian, Jew or Zoroastrian 
in the .second place.” Mr. Nariman ■winds up his 
remarks by an examination of the legal aspect of 
the Zoroastrians in Islam, alj.jut which he has 
equally arresting and interesting things to say. 
One cannot help looking forward to further publica- 
tions in this scries. 

K. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IN.SCRIPTIONH WANT ED. 

Can anybody tell me whore the in.scribed Copper- 
Plate^- and Stones nientic ned Ik lew can be seen ? 

Copper-plates. 

(1) Copper-Plates fasteiicd togetlier by a ring in 
two parcels of three eacli, found in 178'^, while 
digging foundations in Thanr, Fort. They record 
a grant by tho Silah^ra Chief Arikeslinri ; 

(2) fboiit 1 S30, two Copper-Plates were found 
while iliaeini; a crave in Thana (whose crav.< ?) 
and sent by Mr. Baillo to the Hon : Mr. Elphin- 
stone, Tliey are dated A.D. 1272 and 1290, .and 
record grants by Knnkan Viceroys of fho ninth 
Devgin Yudav, Ramelmndra Deo [1271-1308] 
whom Ala-ud-din Khilji defeated. 

Stones. 

(3) Land-Grant Stoni o were found aixrut 183.'S, 
by Jlr. Murpliy, m Sabsette. One inscrit.cd 


stone in ilie Colic 1 1 m 's garden in Thana was 
liri uglil fioin \’iigliol; (one mile we.st of .Soparn, 
i.-i. & (.T. Ry.). Thus stone was tiiree feet 
eik'lit inetns haig, on(‘ foot one ineli f.road, and 
seven itielies thick, Tlio Insciiption contained 
fouttecn lines. 

B. F. GnAEDA. 


I ENGLbSII TOMBSTONE.S IN THANA. 

j “ In tlie ( liureliyard, Tliann, are fbe tombs of 
i -John Vaualiun, dated 1780; of CharlcH Driffield, 
dated 1784; of btephen Baliingfon, dated 1822 ; 

; of .John Malsey (ilied 178.5); and of George Page 
j (died I8th .\o\. 1791).” 

I Can any teuder kindly let me know who these 
j persons were ■' And u hat services they rondorod 
I in Thana <ir m India ? 


B. V, Guarda. 
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473 . After the mutiny of t!iccro\Y of the B-j:Lfor.l Galley {See pam. mbelow), the Purser, 

Andrew Somerville, managed to escape and make his way to Mayotta. There he found an 
old friend, the Purser of the Ruby, who was trying to save the Company’s treasure which had 
been on board when she was wrecked. The Rub;, ^400 tons, 36 guns, 116 passengers and crew, 
Captain John Barber, Purser Benjamin Preston) was wrecked at Mayotta on the 
14th September 1699 {Letters to Fort St. Gcouje. 1700, pp. 73-77). With the help of some 
faithful members of the crew, they seized a small pirate sloop, and on the 30th March sailed 
for Patta on the African Coast, w’here they arrived on the 14th April. Here all his compa- 
nions were, as were all Englishmen who came hero at this time {See para. 400 above), murdered, 
and the Arabs took booty to the amount of 62,000 dollars, besides goods. He was 
spared at the intercession of an Arab merchant named Singaree, but to save his life, was 
forced to submit to circumcision. He did not get free until about April 1701 {India Office 
O.C. 8585). J ' > 

474 . In February 1700 seven sad of Arab vessels appeared off Vesava and took it from 
the Portugue.se {Bom. Gaz., XXV'I. i. 128). In the same year Arabs in the Persian Gulf took 
the Friendship, Captain William Morricc, of 100 tons, with a cargo worth £ 8,000. 

475 . On the 13th and 15th July 1701 , .John Wheeler Ma.ster, and John Cockcroft Super- 
cargo of the English ship Diamond, wrote fr..i i .Jeddah that their ship with a cargo worth 
more than Es. 1,00,000 had Ijcen seized, at the instigation of Ibrahim, brother of Hussain 
Amadan of Surat, on tire pretence that the Dta.'./ond was tlic pirate {See para. 463 above) which 
took Hussain Amadan’s ship in 1698 {India Ofre, O.C. 8585-C ; Madras Consultations 24th 
Jan. 1701-2). Thomas Pitt, in a letter dated 27t!i Xov. 1701 to Sir Thomas Gayer, mentions 
that, according to Gayer, Sir Nicholas Waite of the New Company, had told the Mughal 
Governor of Surat, that all the ships of the Old Company were pirates and had incited Hussain 
Amadan to ivrite to his countrymen to seize the Diamond in reprisal {Letters from Fort St. 
George, 1700-1701, p. 79). 

Anglo-Americans, 

476 . On the 1st .January 1698-0 Amanat Khan, Faujdnr of Surat, in consequence of 
the damage done by European pirates, placed guards upon the English, French and Dutch 
Factories (Bruce, III. 272). In February {See Dutch Records ; Manucci, III. 488 n.) these 
three nations were forced to .sign bonds to indemnify the native traders against future losses. 
More particularly, the Dutch undertook to protect trade in the Red Sea, the French in the 
Persian Gulf and the English on tlie .southern coast of India (Bruce, III. 274). 

477 . In June 1698 the Bedford Gallop' (200 tons, 24 guns, 30 men, John Harris Master) 
sailed from the Thames to purchaser Aaves in Madagascar. Early in 1699 she arrived at 
Tollear Bay. The crew, having been overworked and badly fed, combining with some 
pirates ashore under one Rytler, w ho had once served with the Moors and had been left by a 
pirate at Port Dauphin, mutinied, seized the ship while Harris was ashore, and carried 
her to Ascen.don. One account {India Office, O.C. 6804) .sav^s that they chose Evan Jones 
as their Captain ; another {Owners to Council of Trade and Plantations, 1th May 1700, Cal. 
State Papers, Col.) says that they chose Ryder. I do not know w'hat became of Harris, but 
the Purser, Andrew Somerville, managed to make his wny to Mayotta {See para. 473 
above). 

478 . The crew of tlie Pelican, deprived of any share in the booty of the Great Mahomet 
{See para. 463 above), had still their fortunes to make. They accordingly set out from St. Mary’s 
alone and took a number of Jloor ships, among which was the Dolphin, to which, the Pelican 
being no longer seaworthy, they transferred themselves (Johnson, II. 384). The Dolphin 
arrived atSt. Mary’s early in 1699. There they found ^lamuel Burgees in the Margaret (.J ohnson, 
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11. 383 calls her the Pembroke), owned by Frederick Phillips of New York, which had 


arrived in January {Culli ford's Deposilion). Burge.s.s took up .some twenty passengers, includ- 
ing the Captain of the Pelican and Dirk Chivers. Later on he deposed on oath (hid. Off., O.C. 
6802) that he believed they had some eight or nine thousand pounds between them and he 
supposed that they had obtained it by piracy. They paid one hundred dollar.s a head (all 
which, he says, went to Mr. Phillips) and provided their own provisions. From St. Mary’s 
he went in April to St. Augustine's, and whiNt there he saw the Peter Brigantine (George 
Riveley Master) taken on the 7th September by an English pirate, Evan Jones, in the Beck- 
ford Galley (200 tons, 20 guns and French built), now renamed the Tollicr Galley. Riveley, 
poor man, had been captured a short time before by a French pirate, a Monsieur Devisie (?). 
Captain of a ship of 18 guns and 6.5 men. and had been ordered to take his vessel to St. Augus- 
tine's (7md. Off., O.C. 6804). Apparently Burgess gave him a passage to the Cape. The 
Margaret arrived at Cape Town on the 18th December and there, to his disgust, Burgess 
found the Loyal Merchant (Captain Matthew Lowth). Though, or perhaps because, the latter 
was flying the King'.s Jack and Pcmnanl, Burgess did not salute her, but crept under the guns 
of the Dutch Fort. Capbdn Lowth, who held a commission to take pirates, forced Burgess 
and his white passensers to come oa bo.ard him and put them in irons. On the 20th the 
Vine (Captain Thoina-^ IVan'cn) cLo came in with 14 passengers of the same kind, includ- 
ing the notorious Culliford. (.'a[hain Warren was a relative of (,'ommodore Wairen, who 
liad .sent him in command of the ]'iite with orders to meet hitn at Mascarenhas (Bourbon) or 
St. Mary’s. Not meeting him at either place, Captain IVarren returned to the Cape. Pre- 
sumably the pirates to whom he gave pas.sago wished to surrender to the Commodore. Lowth 
tried to take them, but tlie Dutch Governor protested vehemently and even sent men on 
board the Vine io juiaent lA-adi from seizing her. Lowth thought it wiser not to persist, 
but sailed for Bornb.ay uith the prlsoner> whom he liad already got, 21 in number, including 
Chivers, and deli\'eref] them on shoie on the 5th Juh'', much to the disgust of Sir John Gayer, 
as this parading of EugliJi pi isi)iior..i wouhl only confirm the conviction of the natives that 
all the pirate.s were Engli-h. and the .Mughal Governor of Surat would expect ilml the English 
would deliver up to him imt ciily the jiirate.s but all that Lowth had taken in the Margaret 
(Log of Ijoyal Me reliant ; f.rth r- from Dombay, iO/A February 169!)-! 700 and 20th Fepirmber 1 700 ; 
AudeiNon, ])p. 307-8). L ovth had taken on the Margar) i gold and negroes woi lh 1 6,000 (Row. 
Caz., XXVI i. 12 p). Leibhrandt (Fircii, ji. ]7) tliat there were 120 slaves on the Mar- 
garet when she arrived ai the C.ipc Caiitain Warrmt look Culliford to St TTclena. whence 
he W'as sent to Engl.nid (..iter he deposed (2.3rd DeCv'inber 170(( [[. (' d . l-I,',) that Culliford 
had on the Sth. S^'jitcinb 'i lOO'l ;d St. Mary's persuaded 17 other luratfs to .surrender under 
the Proehiiii.ation, This may h.ive b'au t.akeu a - a point in his favour, though the date of 
the .surrcndei' was later than the limit fl.xetl by tlio Proclamation. Culliforrl was tried on the 
9th May 1701 (the .same day a- Kidfl) for the piratical seizure of the Great Mahomet and jrro- 
nouuced guilty, but was resjiitcd before judgment (RNt. Miis. .515'l 94 I. 2) and was jrardoned on 
the 16th April 1/02 (Cal. Slate Pajfcr.^i, Bofne.^lic). lb' semrrs to hav(' heeri a nrcan scoundrel. 


quite ready to betray his old eorrrpanious. In a Deposition already roferrefl to and m.ade on 
the 17th June 1702. he s.Tiq Samuel Burgess had written to liiin in |irisotr (the Mnr.shal- 
sen) bogging }, ini to say that he did not know him. .'\ceuiding to Johttson (11 268 B) Brrrgess 
was taken to Lnglarid and tried and eondemited in London, partly on the evidenee of Cnili- 
for'd. lie was however iirrdoned (21st Angu-f 17(i2 IK A 1-16) by G'leen Anne on tim 
rntereessiou of the Bidiopi of London and Canterbury („V) He came ag.dii to Madagas,.;u 
ta the Neplnne (Captain Milkr) and per.-uaded Hie pir ate llal.sey to seize her (Fee para 
below). Wlieir Halsey died, he left his money in the charge of Burgess, ),ut the latter wa.s 

poisoned by the nyives. who. apparently, had a greater fondness for ju-tiee thair the reve- 
rend Bishops 
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479. When the Act of Grace was issued in December 1698 [see para. 464 above) Com- 
modore Warren was ordered to take a squadron of King's ships out to Madagascar. Accord- 
ingly fW started from England {Bruce, III. 264), in January 169S-9 witli tlio Anglesea (Captain 
L’ttlelon). Ih'iwich d.'ommodore Warren), Ilauinijx (Captain White) and Lizard (Captain 
Ed!USL'\ ). and no a oif lii.s coming so far pr-eceded Ins aiTiv'al, that v lieu Buigr>.s left St. Mar 3 '’,s, 
the narrov; moutlutthe harhoiir was hlochcdby tin- J/oc/ic ainl PiJ!<yi.n (/.e,,tlieZ)of/?7iin under 
Captain [idess)lying broadside on totlr'entuiruc and deteruiii." 1 t<. -^hik rather than surrender 
t<j cui> King’s ship. Another ipirat'-. tne Ornnau .\tar>j fr -.p X' Cne,! '.nil (100 tons, William 
Mayes Ciiminau'lei ). "as present ,»lso and the Varlide (CapLiii;! IJri hnlt ), well as a French 
pirate, Captain Devisie {Ind. Off., 0. C. 6809). Wivn at last Warren did arrive in Mada- 
gascar he did nothing id importance, and died on I he 1 2th Xoveniber I 609 , leaving the command 
of the squadron to Captain James Littleton. The latter was probably under instructions to 
u.se whatever leniency was possible to |sersuade the pirates to surrender without fighting, and 
there is certainly no re-ason to accept Hamilton’s statement (I. 17) that he took bribes from 
the pirates to let them go, for that he meant fighting when it was necessary is showm by the 
fact that Bi'oholt of the CarUA.e hoisted tire bloody flag and bur'ued his ship in St. Augustine’s 
Bay {II. C. A . 1-16. Drpo.Ation of Ai, -chi bald Dv.nbar), and Captain Samuel Inless of the Dolphin 
(Johnson II. 38b) did the same rather than suiTmider, The.se two instances .show that the 
pirates did not expect to escape if they fell into his hands. Unfortunately he was not able to 
pursue them ashore, and so was forced to leave those who would nut surrender {Sec para. 489 
below) to plot and seize fresh occasions of mischief. Ho returned to England in 1701, but the 
Harwich had been sent under Captain Cock to deal with the pir.des in the Straits of Malacca 
and the China Seas and was wrecked at Amoy, partly by bad seamanship and partly by treach- 
ery (Hamilton II. 257). Twenty marines and sailors of the Harwich were taken to Madras by 
Captain Edward Harrison of the Gosf right, and, as there was a lack of Europeans, entertained 
in the Company’s service {Madras Consultations, 20th January 1700-1). I have not found any 
detailed references to Euroi^ean pirates in the China Seas about this time, but in the Log ot 
the Macclesfield (John Hurle Commander), under date 27th August 1699, it is stated that when 
she anchored off the Island of St. John, about 20 leagues from Macao, the Portuguese were very- 
inquisitive as to her character, having lost four ships by English pirates. Two of their officials 
had lost 70,000 dollars in a ship taken in 1697 {Ind. Off. Marine Records). On the llth Novem- 
ber 1699 the London (George Matthew Commander) reported at the Cape that a certain pirate, 
having lost his ship in China, had with a small vessel taken a Portuguese ship of 50 guns 
coming from Macao, but had been wrecked on the coast of Java, wdiere 12 of the pirates had 
been arrested and sent to Batavia (l^ibbrandt. Precis p. 16). It seems likely that the pirate 
referred to must have been John Ireland (See paras. 446 and 486.) On the llth June 1701 


the Madras G ivcrnraent nave a commission to Captain Whlliam Redhead (of the frigate 
Advice, 150 tons, 16 guns mi about 50 men, English) to attack and de.stroy pirates in the 
Straits’ of Jklalacca and on the Coad of China and. except in the presence of King’s ships, to 
fly the King's Jack and Peunint {Madras Coiv^ultation, llth June 1701). 

480 . Appended to a letter, dated H, M. S. Margate, Nevis Road, 13th May 1700, from 
Captain Robert Billingsley {Captain-A Letters, Public Record Office) is a deed signed Abraham 
■Samuels, Rex, King of" Port Dolphin, Madagascar, 31st October 1699, with an octagonal seal 
bearing' Hio Lamb mi Cross as in the badge of the Teinjilars. Robert Drury tells {Adventures, 
p. 83) a curious story of a King Samuel at Port Dolphin (Fort Dauphin) as follows Some 
FVench settlers at Port Dolphin on leaving the place, carried off with them the heir of the native 
Prime, an outra-'c which the natives resented so strongly that they would not allow any 
Eivnch ships ti . couic there. Some years later a Fivnch Captain, being forced by bad weather 
to enter the harbour, pretended that he had Ix'cn sent as aii ambassador to seek for a recon- 
ciliation. Whilst the French sailors were one day bathing on the beach, the Queen, who was 
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watching them out of curiosity, thought she recognised in uuo of them, A\ho was of a darker 
complexion and different appearance to the others, her long lost son. The Captain, delighted 
with this accident, urged the youth to play the part, which he agreed to do with alacrity and 
uith so much earnestness and conviction that when, in 1700, the sailors of a French shi\) 
ventured to make fun c.f his supposed royalty, lie drove them away and ever after showctl 
the greatest hostility to the French nation, though he was perfectly willing to trade with other 
Europeans. Drury's st(U'3^ would Vie hardh' credible without corroboration, but such corro- 
boration actuallj' exists. From a list of the crew of tc.c John anJ Rebecca (Captain John Hore) 
it appears that the Captain’s Quartermaster was named Abraham Samuells (India Office, 
0. C. 6535). By pirate law he was the natural successor on the death of the Captain. Captain 
Hore died before the 25th August 1698 (Deposition of Samuel Perhins, Home Misc. XXXVI. 
346). On the 3rd Julj' 1699 the Dutch j-acht Tamboer (Captain J. Coin) arrived at Fort 
Dauphin in the course of a cruise to enquire after the Ridderschap, which was reported to have 
been wrecked in Madagascar and plundered b\’ pirates in 1694. Captain Coin found that the 
head of the Europeans at Fort Dauxihin was a half bi-eed from Martinique who had come out 
as Quartermaster to Captain Orr (evidentU' Hore) of the John and Rebecca. Captain Orr 
had died after taking his jirize to St. Diary's and had been succeeded b\’ Samuells, who took 
his ship about 22 months before Coin’s arrival to Fort Dauphin, where she was UTecked, but 
the King’s daughter, whilst he was bathing, tin nghl '<he recognised some marks on his bocU- 
which showed him to be a son whom she had borne to a Frenchman and whom the father had 
taken away with him when he left Madagascar. Taking advantage of this fortuitous recog- 
nition and finding himself supported by a strong party amongst the natives, he kept some 
twenty of his crew as a bodv’guard, set himsf-lf uj) as King and made war on the native King 
Demarung, whom he declared to be only his younger brfither. He now however professed 
himself tired of the life and begged Captain Coin to afford him means of escape. Coin, on the 
other hand, having been warned that Samuells intended to surprise his ship, as he had done 
the ship Jacob (Captain Francis), which he had caused to be run ashore and whose crew he 
had murdered, made off in the night (Leibbrandt, Rambles, p, 160). On the 8th December 
1706 a Dutch ship arrived at Fort Dauphin and found it in ruins. There were several native 
Kings in the vicinity, the most powerful of v.hom was one Diraaressivc the sueeessor of King 
Samuells (Leibbrandt, Pricis, p. 1 13). This looks as if Samuells waseither dead or had run away. 

481 . About this time a French pirate, Cai)tain Merrino, having taken a rich Surat 
ship, carried her to Mascarenhas “a general rendezvous for pirates” and settled there. 
(Letter from Captain George Wesley, 7th Soc: ruber 1703, State Trials, XIV. 1302). 

Malabarese. 

482 . On the 26th DIarch 1701 the Bombay Council wrote to the Court : — ” The Shivajis 
[Marathas] are in reality friends to non'', but as pirates and rovers take all vessels they can 
overpower ” (Bond). Oaz., XXVI. i. 133). 

Arabians. 

483 . On the 24th September and 10th October 1701, Governor Pitt wrote from Madras 
to Commodore John Braboume at Anjengo that in the previous year Muscat Arabs had 
taken four ships from the Bombay Coast, including the Friendship, an English vessel com- 
manded by Captain Morrice, and had made an attempt to intercept the Mocha fleet (Brit. 
Mus., Addl. MSS. 22843). They detained Captain Morrice and his crew as slaws and refused 
to accept any ransom. This was in reprisal, they said, for tlw outrages committed by English 
pirates. 

484 . In January 1704 off Sural, occurred a fight between seven Portuguese and seven 
.\rab vessels, in which the latter were defeated, but managed to escape. ( Bomb Oaz XXVI 

i 130). 
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485 . Charles Lockyer {Trade in India, p. 209), who was at Muscat on the 12th May 1705, 
saysthat one Murvil, Master of a Country ship (from Calcutta to Gcmlrccn), was taken off Cape 
Jasques, though he carried an English pass and they had no reason to think him an enemy*'’”. 
The Governor of Muscat asserted that Murvil was the first to fire on a boat which had been 
sent to enquire whether she was really English, as his ship was flying English colours. The 
English at Bombay made no claim for compensation. Lockyer also says (p. 207) that the 
Muscat colours were red {See para. 470 above), displayed in streamers and pennants at every 
yardarm, masthead and other remarkable parts of the ship. They were at open war with the 
Danes and the Portuguese and did not scruple to make prize of small English vessels. Hitherto 
they had not touched the Dutch. In the port were 14 men-of-war. one carrying 70 guns, and 
the smallest 20. 

Anglo-Americans. 

486 . On the 17th July 1700 the Council of Fort St. David wrote to Madras : — “ We 
send your Honours upon this sliip John Ireland and Thomas Williamson, the two so notorious 
pirates, who were brought us in the Danes ship from Achcen in irons in December last, though 
we do not know who consigned them to us.” Ireland is mentioned in Kidd’s Instructions, 
{See para. 446 above) but I do not know anything more about him. 

487 . On the 21st October 1700 the English and Dutch Presidents at Surat were forced 
to give bonds to the Mughal Government, promising that if any country ships were taken 
by European pirates, they would capture the latter and make good the losses which they 
had inflicted, the Dutch for ships between Surat and Mocha and Jeddah, the English 
for ships between Surat and the Malabar and Coromandel coasts {Ind. Off., 0. C. 
6620). 

488 . In January 1701, under orders from the Mughal, the Governor of Surat arrested Sir 
John Gayer and the members of the English Council and did not release them for a month. 
They remained in a modified confinement until Jan. 1703 {ISonib. Gaz. I.lOOj XXVI. i. 
122, 124; Madras Consultations Sth Men/ 1701). In the Madras Consultations of the 6th March 
1701-2 it is stated that before the order for release was granted by the Mughal, the English 
paid 2,82,000 rupees as compensation for alleged piratical attacks, at the same time, the 
Dutch were mulcted to the extent of 4,.56,000 rupees. 

489 . Early in the same yenr the Discovery (Captain John Evans) being at anchor in 
St. Augustine’s* Bay, the Chief Mate having been sent ashore, was seized by the pirates living 
there. They threatened to hang him unless half the ship’s cargo was paid as a ransom. Cap- 
tain Evans refused and sailed away. Coming back soon after, the mate and his boat’s crew 
were brought on board by the natives in a canoe. The natives said that there were more than 
500 European pirates in Madagascar and that Captain Litth'ton had taken away a number of 
them who had surrendered under the Act of Grace {Ind. Off., 0. C. 8590 ; See para. 479 above). 

490 . In April 1701 the Speaker, an English slaver, 4 or 500 tons, Captain Thomas Eastlake 
(See Depos. of John,Oncly 20th Augitd 1702. H.G. .4. 1-16) was seized at Massalegie in Mada- 
gascar by pirates who came aboard on a boat which the Speaker had sent ashore. They gave 
the following certificate {Ind. Off., 0. C., 8567) to the Captain 

“ These are to certify all Governors, Captains or whom else it may concern that the ship 
Speaker was taken by us whose names are under vTitten, and considering their misfortune 
have given them, that is to say the said ship’s company, a vessel to transport them to what 

100 This ship was the Grncedicu, a rich ship. The Captain was James Murvell (Miles, p. 233). 
Hamilton (I. 63) suggests that its capture was due to pusillanimity. 
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place they s’lall flunk fit. Given iiiulcr onr hnml< the IStli da}- of April 1200 in the Rivet 
Ma^salcuic Me clcya -car. 

1 !■...> iri- Rnfitli 

r> 

Jo'nn Appov.cu, 

The mark of + Cornelius George. 

The vessel given them \vas a -mall Frenr ■ -hip hr or Lhi-llake, U) toolish .self- 

confidence the loss of his a os.-cI Avas due, dieil (.m his rvay to India. The pirates put 150 nirn 
on board the Speak^^r, a fact tvhich sliov, .s hoA\ large must have been the piratical community 
in the Island {Litters from J/«dra.s, Thomas Pitt to Sir Tliotnas Gayer, 23i'd Augast 1701). 

491. Johnson (II. 259-07) gives an account of one Captain Cornelius, an Irishman, formerly 
Quartermaster to the American pirate Lewis of the J/o/uti/iff »S7«/'. When leaving the west coast 
of Africa, off the Cape he met Commodore Littleton (in the Lhard) and two other men-of-war 
This must have been in 1701, the j'cai of Littleton's return to England. Cornelius went to 
the Persian Gulf, where he fought two Portuguese, one of 70 the other of 25 guns, but did little 
damage to trade. Returning to Madaga.scar died, there and was buried with much ceremony. 

492. Brace (III, 357) says that it was in 1701 that tlie Company’s ships received Com- 
missions to take pirates. I presume he means that it no'.v hoc.- me l u.slomaiy for all the 
Company’s ships, as earlier instances have been mentioned already. 

Anglo-American Causes of Piracy in the East. 

493. In 1701 there was puldishcd a pamplikt entitled Piraoj DiStropul, wliich gives 
the following account of the origin of European piracy in the Eastern Seas : — “ They began 
this barbarous trade shortly after the late private war the East India Company had with the 
Moors [1686-1690, concluded by tlie Farman granted to the Company, 4th April 1690], for the 
news of the rich booties their ships sci/.od stirred up the old Buccaneering gang (who found 
that it was more difficult now to rob the Spaniards than formerly, and that the trade in the 
West Indies rvas better protected) to direct their conr.se to the East. And their success 
answering their expectation, their mnnher.s daily increased by the news of the rich booties they 
had taken and reposed at Madagascar ; and during the late war this was so successful, and 
undisturbed pirating rung so in the ears of those that with small success were xirivuteering 
against the French that whole companie.s [i.e., crews] both from England and our American 
colonies flocked thither. Tho.se v/ho w-^nt from England either had a commi.s,sion to 
suppre.ss the enemies of the nation or went in merchant ships and, mutinying against their 
officer.s, ran away with the .ship, or else .such who touched at Madagascar for refreshment or 
traffic, whose ships have been either sold, taken or ca.d away, and llieu being rlestitnte of an 
immediate o}jportunity of getting home, turned pirates. They who went from our American 
colonies were either old Buccanecr.s or privateers who h-ad eommi.s.-ions from the Governors, 
or such as went to trade with the ))irate.- a" Madagascar, who, ])ring debauched witli 
their bad company, joined them.” 


494. Besides the reasons already mentioned for sailors turniiig jjiratcr;, the author of thi' 
pamphlet givms : — (1) Bc.-,entmcnt at bein[/ torn from their families l,y tlm pre.ss-gang and tin 
cruel treatment winch they receiveil when so carried olf, as well as the .sufferings endured b> 
their families owing to the irregularity of tlieir payment. (2) Insufficient and bad food o'r 
board ship in both the naval and merr-mtiie murines. (.-J) Cruel ire.itracnt on board. Or 
private ships at this time, the Captains bud abuflutvly de.sputh power, uhieh was .sometinu.- 
grossly abu.sed. John Pike in his account of ‘.he voyago (170!) (,f the Itoch. r Lilcrlopei 
(Sloarie MS. 24931,/, 229) mentions a wry cr'ifl bp.itiag given to J unes Fo',\1(t, an Irishman 
for drunkenness ]>y Captain Francis Stanes. Ihk- says that in the King's ships the soveresi 
imnishment for such a slight offence was 15 hlow.s and tliat on East India (/.,. Company’s 
ship offenders were formally tried and all punishments inflicted were entererl in the Consul 
tations (i.e. the Log) and signed by th^ principal oflicers. A curious, but not uncommon 
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practice was to fix the numlicr of the iashe? not 1)y the nature of the crime but by the number of 
men on board, ^.g. “ I gave him 78 blows [for insubordination and abusive language to officers] 
being the number of peoijle on Ijoard with an inch rope. He deserved a great deal more but 
being the fir.st man I had whipt the voyage and hoping ’twould be a n aming I favoured him'’ 
{Log of the Queen, John Martin Commander, Wi August, 1718). (4) The small share of the sea- 

men in prize money. The proportions were first fixed by law under Queen Anne in June 1702 
and then, in the Xavy, only throe-eighths of the piize-money wont to the petty officers and 
ordinary seamen,' wlicreas on a pirate .shij) the Captain him.self had only a double share as 
against tlm single share of the ordinary pirate. (5) The insensibility of the ordinary seamen 
to the suft'eringa of men belonging to raepi. ahich they despised. ’ Some of the old hardened 
pirates said they looked on it as little or no siji to take what they could from such heathen as 
the Moors and Indians were (See para. 184 uhoic.) (6) The high pay offered in the Colonies 
to, and the competition for, the services of deserters from the English ships (rendered necessary 
by the laws prescribing the proportion of Englishmen required in the crews of ships to entitle 
them to full privilege of trade between Engli.sli ports). This rendered the seamen “ at last so 
ungovernable that nothing will serve them i)ut going where they shall all be ccpaal or master 
by tarns. (7) The want of hospitals for t!r.' sick and pensions for the disabled and aged. 

495- With so many roasjn.s why they should become pirates, the general fidelity of 
English sailors to their employers would appcir to have been al'solutcly quixotic if, besides 
their fe.rr of the law and love ot h-),„c and family, ihero had not been some countervailing 
material advantage.? in fidelity. Robert Park (The art of sea-fighting. 1706, p. 127) says that the 
material reason why they fought so valiantly against privateers and pir.ites was that, if they 
defended themselves succe.ssfully, they were certain of their wages, which amounted to about 
£30 in a twelve mouth voyage and aho of their venture, which amounted to about £1,5 and, 
though they were not entitled to any peinion, they almost always received a gratuity from 
their employers on such occasions. But. if the sltip was taken, they invariably lost their 
clothes as well as any money in their itos.session. They therefore knew exactly what they 
were fighting for. On tin' other hand, the privateer or pirate very scldonr knew what booty 
to expect in a ship he was about to attack, and the double share of booty which was given 
to the wounded was so uncertain a quantity as to be little inducement to fight any ship which 
made a show of spirited resistance ; hence the apparent cowardice and readincs.s to break 
off an engagement exhibited by these gentry on several occasions. Further, says Park, the 
chances of making good the defence when the system of fighting at close quarters was in 
vogue were very great. Ships, as then built, were really fortresses, and when the crews, 
in presence of superior nnmber.s, retired to their close quarters (he. the strongly 
barricaded forecastle ami Gre.it f'abiii), they could be overcome only by heavy gunfire or 
di'sperato hand-to-h.md fighting Thus, says Park, a ship worth £8,000 and carrying 60 
men couhl easily be dofended .'.gainst a privateer or pirate of 40 guns and 200 men. 


■Anglo-Americans. 


496. .lolimon (II. 124) say- th.it Booth was assisted in the capture of the Speaker 
(See para 400 u/mr ) Iw Captain Thomas White of Plymouth. When White was Captain 
of the merchantman Marggold, he was taken by French pirates, but managed to get 
ashore at St. Augustim There he was forced to go on board a pirate ship commanded by 
William Read Read d ving w.vs succe-Med by Captain Jame.s. who returned to Madagascar. 


101 Winn w .'S l.iic. 11 I'V .1 .iii;t.. linioiu-O' O'c h.T.ty v .is lU vi. led iis f,,llow.s : — .Artmiraltj 

one .sshtli, Captain tlu. .u . lulls, Oll’ic.-i- ..no .-itiluli. I’. lty OHkvrs ami Crow lhiv,.-,.igliths, 

102 ■ 1 once know ii Buccaucorin.g I’irato vo'-m-I, who.-c crow wore upwards of 70 men, who in one voyag,. 
had so often changed, set up ami pulloil down their Captains and other officers, that above seven 
and forty of the ship's Company had. at s.iv.'ral time-. Iieen in office of one kind or another, and, among 
the rest, they had in par'ieular had (hirti'en i-aptain.- ' (Defoe, .■lcco!f)(( nf Jultx Onrd. 1 i2o, p, iii). 
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Here his crew attached themselves to Booth, who had treacherously taken a French slaver 
commanded by a Captain Fourgette. Booth presently sailed to Zanzibar, where he was 
treacherously killed by the Governor’s guard during a visit (Johnson, II. 129). It is said 
that he was “ a Bristol man, a notable, stout, stirring man, who pretended to be a near 
relation of Sir William Booth, formerly one of the Admirals ” (Ind. Off., O.G. 7621). 

497. Booth was succeeded by John Bowen, a Bermudian, a man of respectable parentage 
and once captain of a merchantman. Having been taken by a French pirate he was forced 
to join them as Navigator (John -on II. 271). Bowen went from Mozambique to the Indian 
coast and, off St. John’s, took a Surat ship and, later, on the Malabar coast he took the 
Borneo (Bengal to Surat, Captain John Conaway) on the 28th October 1701. Captain 
Conaway says {Ind. Off., O.G. 8592) that the Speaker was a ship of 500 tons, mounting 40 
guns and 2 patereroes (Sp. pedrero), and carrying 200 men, Dutch, French and English. 
Edward Martin says that Bowen’s men were “ all young and brisk” and that he also carried 
30 or 40 lascars {Ind. Off., O.G. 8594). The Master of the Speaker was Samuel Rower, and 
John North was the Captain’s Quartermaster. Bowen sold the Borneo, ship and cargo, for 
Rs. 40,000 in three shares, one to a native merchant of Callequilon, one to a native merchant 
of Porea (Purakkadii) and one to Malpa (Malappan) the Dutch broker (or Factor) of Calicut. 
He set Captain Conaway and some of his crew adrift in a boat on the 18th November, and 
they were three nights and two day.s before they got to Cochin. The mate, Charles Delafosse, 
the boatswain and two other men he forced to join him {State Trials, XIV. 1302 ; Johnson, II. 
49). On the 11th November under English colours Bowen tried to surprise the Nathaniel 
(Captain Charles Hill), in which attempt he failed, tliongh he carried off a boat’s crew of her 
people whom he had inveigled aboard. Bowen’s people told their prisoners that they had 
sworn to go on spoiling the Company’s trade until they could get a pardon, the last (that of 
December 169S) being a sham, for body, goods and all misdemeanours, murders &c. for 
which they have been guilty of in England or elsewhere.” Edward Martin, one of the men 
trepanned from the Nathaniel, deposed that whilst he was on board they traded very freely 
with the Dutch ships with which they met, the Dutch pretending that they did not know 
them to be pirates. With one of these ships they traded to the value of £ 500 {Ind. Off., 
O.G., 8594). 

498 . On the IGth February 1702 Father du Tachard wrote from Pondicherry that the 
French ship Princesse, touching at .Johanna in August 1701, had found on the Isle of Comoro 
(or Angasie) two Englishmen who had Ijeen there for two years. They said that they had 
been wrecked at Mayotta, one in an English Company’s ship(? the Rafey) three years before, 
the other had been in an English “ flihustier ” from Boston. All but three men out of 
the two crews had been murdered and one had since died. The Princesse arrived at Surat in 
September and found that English pirates had just carried off two large vessels, and that, as 
the native merchants held English, French and Dutch all responsible, matters were very un- 
comfortable. They left Surat on the 20th October 1701. Soon after, off Tevenepatam, 10 
leagues from Calicut, they met the Pontchartrain (Captain du Bose) who had been chased by 
an English pirate of forty guns off Cape Comorin, but had frightened her off by her evident 
determination to defend herself vigorou.sly. The good father himself, after having left the 
Princesse, narrowly escaped capture by an English pirate sloop near Cochin {Lettres Mifiantes 
et Curieuses, II. 318, 320). 

499. On the 27th Augu.st 1702 one John Davis, formerly surgeon of the Madras frigate 
and later burgeon at ^ ork Fort (Bcncoolen), having been dismissed for ini.sconduct, made up a 
small party and carried oil' the slooi) Expedition {Sumatra Factory Records, vol. 5). He sold 
part of her cargo of pepper at Achin and carried her to Madras. Apparently he was not 
punished (Dr. G. Crawford, Indian Medical Service, I. 35). 












STEPHEN MEREDYTH EDWARDES, O.S.I., C.V.O. 

By SiB RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

With the greatest regret I have to announce the death of Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
a joint Editor of this Journal, on New Year’s Day. He had been seriously ill for 
about a fortnight, but rallied and was expected to recover only shortly before he 
suddenly died. Mr. Edwardes was not only a great standby to the Indian Anti- 
guary always working hard and most efficiently — but was a remarkable man in many 
ways. He was a son of the Reverend Stephen Edwardes, a Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, and was sent to Eton and thence to Christchurch, Oxford, whence he passed 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 1894, proceeding in due course to 
the Bombay Presidency. There he did much notable work, producing invaluable 
papers and books on the to^vn and island of Bombay — reviving the pubhc knowledge 
of both to a greater degree than any other contemporary writer. In 1901 he compiled 
the Bombay Census volume, and in 1906 and 1910 three volumes of the Bombay 
Gazetteer additional to the thirty-four put together under the splendid editorship of 
another friend now gone by — Sir James Campbell. These labours made him 
specially acquainted with the Western Presidency and its capital, and to them he 
added two fine books, the Risi of Bombay and the Byways of Bombay, becoming thus 
the greatest authority of his time on that famous city. Meanwhile, in 1904 the 
Government appointed him a special collector under the Bombay Improvement 
Trust Act. 

Edwardes showed himseh at a very early period of his fife to be a man of 
courage and decision, and his literary and official work gave him an intimate know- 
ledge of the western capital of India : so when Lord Sydenham chose him in 1910 
to be Commissioner of the Police thereof, his choice was more than justified. Very 
soon afterwards the King and Queen visited Bombay on their way to the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar and on Edwardes fell the difficult duty of making the necessary 
Police arrangements during their stay in that Presidency town. So well was this 
performed that he was created a C.V.O. , an honour which was followed by a well- 
deserved C.S.I. in 1915. 

His work as Commissioner of Police was so highly appreciated — he eSected 
several reforms — that a marble bust of bim was set up in the central police office to 
commemorate it. Later on he wrote an account of the Bombay Police as an insti- 
tution, a volume that was reviewed in this Journal in March 1925. In April 1916 
he was selected by Lord Willingdon for the Municipal Commissionership of the city 
he knew so well. So far then his twenty years’ career in India as a civil servant had 
been unusually brilliant, but after two years in this last office he was compelled to 
resign the service before his time by ill-health of a kind that would have daunted 
most men. 


2 


EdTOrdes was, however, a man of exceptionable courage, and faced the situa- 
tion with quiet unassuming determination, for he had a wife and family to support 
on only a proportionate pension. As soon as he was able he sought work and 
became secretary to the Indo-British Association, under Lord Sydenham, to oppose 
the reforms advocated by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. This office brought 
on him many attacks from those who favoured the reforms — all the more virulent 
because of the offices he had held while in India. But Edwardes continued his work 
nevertheless as long as Mr. Montagu remained Secretary of State for India. Mean- 
while in 1921 he was chosen to represent India at the Geneva Conference on Traffic 
in Women and Children. 

In all this Edwardes acted as a public official, but he was besides a born 
researcher, becoming President of the Anthropological Society of Bombay and a 
constant contributor to its Journal. For the Clarendon Press (Oxford) he reviewed 
Grant Dutf'.s Histonj of the Mahratlas, and more recently Dr. Vincent Smith’s Early 
History of India, a work in which is much more of Edwardos's own research than 
ippeais in the wording of the text thereof. He also produced quite lately a study 
of the Megul period in Babur, Diarist and Despot, out of the wonderful self -revealing 
diaries of the founder of the Mogul Imperial Dynasty. This was a result of the 
re.-^earches he was carrying on with Professor Garrett of the Government College, 
Lahore, into the records of the Mogul Emperors. He further brought out memoirs 
of prominent personago.s of the Botnbay Presidency — Sir Dinshaw Petit, the first 
Baronet, Sir Ramchhodlal Chhodlal of Ahmadabad, and Khurshedji Rustamji 
Cama, the Parsi savant. 

In 1923 he joined me as Joint Editor of the Indian Antiquary, and did a wonder- 
ful amount of work for it, especially so when his trying ill-health is considered. 
In the few years of his connection with this Journal he wrote reviews of books and 
articles, besides taking an active share in its general conduct. And to crown the 
labours of an over active life he became Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
succession to Miss Ella Sykes about six months ago. I have in consequence known 
him well, and I found him always learned, always willing to work and always un- 
assuming — a fine specimen of an Englishman facing exceptional difficulties of health 
with a calm unflinching courage. 
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A HIMYARITIO INSCRIPTION. 

By Ch. MUH.UDIAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.F., M.R.A.S. 

Provenance . — This inscription stone was noticed by me in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, in 1921. I no sooner saw it than I began to trace its provenance. 
Not being satisfied with the statement, which seemed impossible to me on the very face of 
it, that it was picked up by Colonel Jacob* from the vicinity of the Tombs or Chattris of 
the former Raos of Cutch, not far from the Resident’s office, I wrote to Mr. N. M. Bilimoria, 
the retired Supermtendent of the Cutch Bhuj Residency Office to let me know definitely how 
the stone along with others came to Bhuj. He replied in a letter, dated 11th December 1923, 
that they were brought from Aden by Colonel H. F. Jacob of the Indian Army, who was 
for a long time at Aden and was for some time Political Agent for Cutch, and that under tho 
Colonel’s instructions the stone inscriptions were sent to the Prince of Wales Museum in 1911. 
On further inquiry Mr. Bilimoria confirmed his statement given above. So Mr. (now Dr.) 
Bhandarkar’s suspicions were rightly founded ^ and the provenance of this inscription stone 
has been determined to be Aden or a place near it in South Arabia. 

The Inscription.— \. The language of the Inscription is what may be called Himyaritie, 
though Sabaean and South Ai'abic are also names given to it. 

This stone measures on the face of it 91'' by 9" with a thickness of IJ". The left-hand 
bottom corner has been broken off ; otherwise the epigraph is quite complete and clear. 

2. I read it from left to right and find the inscription as below : — 

Line I. I I n f 


Line 2. 0 ^ 

Both the lines are quite legible. 


n 

Some doubt however is attached to the 


two strokes 1 1 


in the first line and the form 0 in the second and perhaps also to I ' . I shall take 
them individually. 

(a) II. The shape of these two strokes is almost always used as a mark of separation 
between two words, to mark the begmning of the latter and end of the former between which 
the mark interposes. The place these two strokes occupy here, i.e., in the beginning of the 
epigraph, seems to be quite extraordinary. We do not know a letter corresponding to them. 
If we suppose that their tops w’ere joined the letter will be py = j in Hebrew = B and the 
first line could be read then as Bombay, which is as strange as it is unsatisfactory. Again 
there is no ground for jouiing the two letters, for the engraver seems to know his art quite 
well. Then what is the solution ? I propose to take each stroke by it.self which stands for 
one. We know that the Himyarites wrote one, two and three in the form of I, II and III like 
the Romans and the Assjnians. So I believe that these strokes stand for II = 2 = Hebrew 3 . 

(b) 0 This form of letter is also unknown. We know that O = = ’a sometimes 

= w = J and that x stands for n = o = t. Then what does it stand for ? 

I suggest that it is a combination of two letters X placed inside O. Tho question arises 
why X was not s*'parately placed? My answer is that " In Muhammadan Numismatics and 
epigraphy, especially where artistic arrangement is to be observed, clerical accuracy is often 
sacrificed for tho sake of symmetry and ornamentation ’ What is true of Muhammadan 
Epimaphy is also true of Hiinyariti(;. In tho first lino two strokes stand for I and I and make 
two. Here there are two letters, one being inside the other. Tho skill of calligraphy is to 
bt^ seen here. If X had been written in the end of the first line there would have been no 

1 Archceoloyical Survey Report, Western Circle, 1910, p. 3. 2 Ibid., 191 1 , p. 60. 

3 JASB., vol. XVIII, p. 37, of the Xuni. Supplement. • 1 
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symmetry. If written in the beginning of the second line the mark of demarcation ought to 
have been placed between X and O and here too symmetry would have been lost. By 
placing X inside O the symmetry has been kept with the 1 1 of first line and the sign of 
separation has been done away with. So to meitseems (g) stands for X /O or X/O, both 
O and © standing for i =j = w. 

As an example of symmetry see six lines each consisting of eight letters in the second 
half of lines 5-10, p. 200. Corpus Imcripliomim Setniiicarum, Tomns II, Fasciculus Tertius, and 
also p. 97, /.A.,'vol. XIV (1885). Other inscriptions also show that in these Himyaritic 
inscriptions some sort of symmetry is often kept, e.y., if there are eleven letters in one line other 
lines also contain as far as possible the same number vide p. 222 of Corpus quoted above. 

(c) in the second line perhaps also requires an explanation. It is aleph 

(Hebrew ^ ), the only difficulty about it being that its upper waving stroke touches the 
right hand vertical stroke of n in the first line. 

3. With this explanation I would transcribe the Himyaritic characters in the usual 


wav in Hebrew and then into Arabic to which they are more allied. 

Transcription 




I I \z 

n ? I I 1 • IS n ? 

Himyaritic, 




® t> 

(• n X \ (D p (i n 

Hebrew. 

S a D 1 
• . 1 

3 


2 ^ r 1 

ri 

Arabic. 

r (• V 

yii j r 


O ^ j t W 

~ j '^*•1 cr* I" or 

Translation •' — House No. 2 (dedicated to) Wadd Pater. 

The letter = 

5 = (* in the first line may be equivalent to j jy. In Arabic 


to cut short the humming mumraation or nunnation sound only one (• mim is used and the 

(C 

process is called |* lei'll as in In Himyaritic also this is abridged from 

Grimme takes 1^=1 i] P- I,C.S., (ll) Fascmilus Quartua. See also p. 43, vol. IV, 

I. A. Even if we take to be a part of D ® X and not a preposition before 

n ? X the sense remains the same for means a resting place for the night and so 
a house generally. 

Hence the inscription means : The House No. 2 dedicated to God or Father Wadd. The 
wordai was used by the Arabs as an honorific title. It has been used in the Quran (11, 127) 
for Abraham and his two sons and has also a meaning signifying the feeder. It has been spe- 
cially found accompanying Wadd in the Himyaritic inscriptions (see C.I.S., II, pp. 385-87). 

Wadd was a god worshipped by the Arabs, who often wore talismans bearing the name 
Wadd. The word itself is derived from wudd which means love. It was opposed to Nakruh, 
the god of hatred. It was “ a certain idol which pertained to the people of Noah and then to 
Kelb — or a certain good man who lived between Adam and Noah, and of whom, after his 
death, was made an image, which, after a long time, became an object of worship ” *. Its 
name is mentioned in the Quran, vide ante, vol. LXXI, 22 and 23. The idol has been described 
by some to be “ the figure of a tall man wearing one loin cloth with another cloth over him, 
a sword hanging round his neck, with a bow and a quiver, in front a lance with a flag attach- 
ed to it, ^ but the figure that we have got in the Museum is that of a man wearing a close 


1 Lane’s Lexicon. 


5 Arzid Quran, vol. II (1918), p. 428. 
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SVETAMBARA JAINA lOONOGRAPHY 


fitting cap with a long tassel and a cloth round the loins just touching the knees, 
ment resembles the kilt of the Highlander in the form of pleats it displays. 


His gar- 


The inscription over it I read as follows ? 




supplying g before © of the word. The first word thus becomes 7j © g which 
means a '' form, an appearance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and 
the like or garb,” and the inscription means “the image of Father Wadd.” 

S VET AlklBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 

By IVIiss. HELEN M. JOHNSON, 

There has long been need of a Svetambara corollary to the valuable article by Burgess 
on ‘ Digambara Jaina Iconography.’ ' 

Burgess gives the SvetS,inbara variants only as detailed by Hemacandra in the Abhi- 
dhanacinldmini , which gives merely the names of the Yaksas and Yaksiuis, iht idsanadevaids 
of the Tirthankaras. These attendant divinities came into existence at the founding of the 
congregation (lir(ha) by the Tirthankaras when they attained kevalajhaiui . In the TrisOiti- 
hildkdpiirusacaritra Hemacandra gives a detailed description of each sdsunaderntd. His 
account differs so much from the Digambara account, as reiwrted by Burgess, that the 
images of the one sect would be quite unrecognizable from the description of the other’s. 
These images play quite an important part in Jaina iconography, not only on their own 
account, but because they help to identify the statues of the Jinas. Hemacandra gives the 
name, colour, vdhanu, number of hands with the object in each, and any unusual featiue, 
of each msaaadevatd. 

The references in the following are all to Hemacandra’s Tr'msUmldkdpurumcarilra, 
published at Bhavnagar. 

1. Hsabha : 1. 3- 083. The Yaksa is named Gomukha. Ho is gold-color, and has 
an elcqjhant as a vdhann. He has four arms. One right hand is in the earnda-positiou, the 
other holds a rosary. The left hands hold a citron and a noose. 

The Yaksini is named Apraticakra, though Hemacandra himself calls her (Jakresvai-i 
in the Ahhidhdnacintdmani , 44 ( B. and R. ed.). She is gold-color, seated on a garuda. 
She has eight arms. One right hand is in varadn ; the others hold an arrow, discus and noose. 
The left hands hold a bow, thunderbolt, discus and goad, 

2. Ajita : 2. 3. 842. The Y^aksa is named Mahayaksa. He is dark (sydma), has an 
elephant as vdJvina, has four faces and eight arms. Of the right hands, one is in varaila ; 
the others hold a hammer, rosary and noose. One left hand is in abknimda-'positivn ; the 
others hold a citron, goad and six-ar. 

The Yaksiiri is named Ajitabala. She is gold-color, seated on an iron seat. One right 
hand is in varada, and the other holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

3. Sambhava; 3. 1.385. The Yak.sa is named Trimukha. He is dark, tluce-eyed, has 

three faces and six arms. His t is a peacock. Two of his right hands hold an ichneumon 

and mace ; the other is in abhayada. His left hands hold a citron, wreath and rosary. 

The Yaksini is Duritari. She is fair (gauravarnd), with a ram for a vdhana. One right 
hand is in varada, and the second holds a rosary. One left hand is in abhayada, and the other 
holds a serpent. 

4. Abhmanda ; 3.2. 157. The Yaksa’s name is Yaksosvara (Abhidhana°, 41, Yaksaua- 
yaka). He is dark, and has an elephant for a vdham. His two right hands hold a citron and 
rosary. The two left hands hold an ichneumon and goad. 

The Yak^ini’s name is Kalika. She is dark, and seated on a lotus. One right hand is in 

varada, and the other holds a noose. The two left hands hold a snake an d a goad. 

~ 1 XXXII (1903), p. 459 ff. 
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5. Sumati : 3. 3. 246. The Yaksa is named Tumburu. His color is white, and his 
vdhana is a garuda. One right hand is in varada, and the other holds a spear. The left hands 

hold a mace and noose. ^ 

The Yak?im is Mahakali. She is gold-color, and has a lotus as a vdhana. One right 
hand is in varada, and the second holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

6. Padmaprabhu ; 3. 4. 180. Kusuma is the name of the Yaksa. He is blue, and a 
deer is his vdhana. One right hand is in abhayada, and one holds a fruit. His left hands 
hold an ichneumon and rosary. 

The Yaksini is named Acjuita (Abhidhana°, 44, %'ama). She is dark, and her vdhana is a 
man. One right hand is in varada, the second holds a noose. One left hand holds a bow, 
and the other is in abhayada. 

7. Suparsva : 3. 5. 110. His Yaksa is named Matanga. His color is blue, and his 
vdhana is an elephant. One right hand holds a bilva {its fruit 1), and the other a noose. 

His Yaksini is named Santa. She is gold-color and her vdhana is an elephant. One right hand 
is in varada, the other holds a rosary. One left hand holds a trident, the other is in abhayada. 

8. Candraprabha : 3. 6. 108. Vijaya is the Yaksa’s name. His color is green, and his 
vdhana is a hahsa. He has only two arms. In the right hand he holds a discus, and in 
the left a hammer. 

The Yaksini’s name is Bhrkuti. Her color is yellow, and her vdhana is a liahsa (marala). 
In her right hands she holds a sword and a hammer. In her left hands she has a tablet and an axe . 

9. Suvidhi: 3. 7. 138. The Yak§a’s name is Ajita. His color is white, and he has a 
tortoise for a vdhana. His right hands hold a citron and a rosary. His left hands hold an 
ichneumon and a spear. 

Sutara is the Yaksini. She is fair, with a bull as a vdhana. One right hand is in varada, 
the second has a rosary. The left hands have a water-pot and goad. 

10. Sitala : 3.8.111. His Yaksa is named Brahma. He is white, is three-eyed, has four 
faces, and is seated on a lotus. Ho has eight arms. Three right hands hold a citron, hammer and 
noose ;the fourth is in abhayada. The left hands hold an ichneumon, mace, goad and rosary. 

The Yaksini, Asoka, is beau-colour. Her vdhana is a cloud. One right hand is in varada, 
the second has a noose. Her left hands hold a fruit and goad. 

11. Sreyahsa : 4. 1.784. The Yaksa is Isvara (Abhidhana°. 42, Yakset), with a bull 
for a vdhana. He is threc-ej'ed, and his color is white. In his two right hands arc a citron 
and mace. In his two left hands are an ichneumon and a ro.sary. 

The Yaksini is Manavi. »Slie is fair, and has a lion as vdhana. One of her right hands is 
in varada, and the other holds a hammer. An axe and a goad arc in her left hands. 

12. Vasupujya : 4.2.286. The Yaksa’s name is Kumara. He is white, with a hahsa- 
vdhana. A citron and arrow are held in his right hands ; an ichneumon and bow in his left. 

Candra, the Yakijini, is dark and her vdhana is a horse. One right hand is in varada, the 
other has a spear. A flower and a mace are held in her left hands. 

13. Vimala : 4. 3. 178. The name of his Yaksa is Sanmiikha. He is white, his vahana 
is a peacock, and he has twelve arms. His six right hands hold a fruit, discus, sword, noose, 
and rosary. Five of Ins left hands hold an ichneumon, discus, bow, tablet and goad ; the 
sixth is in abhayada. 

Viclita, the Yaksini, is a yellovish-green color. Mie is seated on a lotus. IShe holds an 
arrow and noose in her right hands ; and a bow and a snake in her left . 

14. Ananta : 4. 4. 200. Patala, the Yaksa, is red. His vdhana is a dolphin {makara). 
He has tluee faces and six arms. In his right hands he holds a lotus, sword and noose. In the 
left ones he has an ichneumon, tablet and rosary. 
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Afikusa, the Yaksini, is fair. Her vdhana is a lotus. A sword and a noose are held in 
the right hands ; a tablet and goad in the left. 

15. Dharma : 4. 5. 197. His Yaksa, Kinnara, has three faces and six arms. His color 
is dark-red, and his vdhana is a tortoise. Two right hands hold a citron and a club ; the 
third is in abJiaya. In the left he has an ichneumon, lotus and rosary. 

His Yaksini is named Kandarpa. She is fair, and has a fish as a vdhana. She holds a blue 
lot us and a goad in her right hands. In one left hand she has a lotus ; the other is in abkaya da. 

16. Santi : 5. 5. 373. His Yaksa, Garuda, has the head of a boar. His color is 
black and his vdhana is an elephant. In his right hands there are a citron and a lotus; in 
his left an ichneumon and a rosary. 

Nirvani is the name of his Yaksini. She is fair, and is seated on a lotus. In her right 
hands she has a blue lotus and a book ; a water -jar and a lotus in her left. 

17. Kunthu : 6. 1. 116. Gandharva is black. His vdhana is the hahsa. One right hand 
is in varada, the other holds a noo.se. In his left hands he has a citron and goad. 

Bala, his Yaksini, is fair, with a peacock as vdhana. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and trident ; m her left she has a weapon (mumndhi) and a lotus. 

18. Ara : 6. 2. 97. His Yaksa is named Yaksendra (Abhidhana°, 43, Yakset). He is 
dark, three-eyed, has six faces and twelve arms. His vdhana is a conch. Five of his right 
hands hold a citron, arrow, sword, hammer,' and noose ; the sixth is in abhayada. In his 
left hands he has an iclmeumon, bow, shield, trident, goad and rosary. 

Dharini, the Y'aksini, is seated on a lotus. She is blue. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and blue lotus ; in her left a lotus and rosary. 

19. Malli : 6. 6. 251. The Yak$a, Kubera, is rambow-colored. The elephant is his 
vdhana. He has four faces and eight arms. One right hand is in varada, two hold an axe 
and a trident, and the fourth isinabhayada. His left hands have a citron, spear, hammer 
and rosary. 

Vairofya is the name of the Yaksini (Abhidhana®, 45, Dharanapriya). Her color is 
black, and she is seated on a lotus. One right hand is in varada, and the other holds 
a lotus. A citron and spear arc in the left hands. 

20. Munisuvrata : 6. 7. 194, Varuna, the Yaksa, is white, three-ej'ed, four-faced, with 
matted hair. His vdhana is a bull. He has eight arms. In the four right hands he has a 
citron, mace, arrow and spear. In the four left there are an ichneumon, rosary, bow and axe. 

Naradatta, the Yak.sim, is fair, seated on a throne. One right hand is in varada, the 
other holds a rosary. She has a citron and a trident in the left hands. 

21. Nami : 7. 11. 98. Bhrkufi, the Yak.sa. is gold-colored, three-eyed, and four-faced. 

His vdhana is a bull. He has eight arms. Three right hamls hold a citron, spear and hammer ; 
the fourth is in abhayada. The four left hands hold an ichneumon, axe, thunderbolt and rosary. 

GandhS,ri. the Yak.sini, is white, with a hahsa as a vdhana. One right hand is in varada, 
and the other holds a sword. Both of her left hands hold citrons. 

22. Ncmi : 8, 9. 383. Gomedha is his Yaksa, dark, three-faced. He has a man as a 
vdhana. Of his six hands tlic three right ones hold a citron, axe, and discus ; the three left 
ones hold an ichneumon, trident and siiear. 

The female divinity (here called a Kusmandi) is named Ambika. Her color is golden 
her vdhana is a lion. In her right hands she holds a cluster of mangoes and a noose ; in her 
left hands she has a child and a goad. 

23. Pai'sva : 9. 3. 862. The Yakja, Par>vayaksa, is dark. He has the head of an 
elephant, and has a serpent's hood for an umbrella. A tortoise is his vdhana. Ho has a 
citron and serpent in his right hands ; an iehneumou and au'^xjut in his left ones. 
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The Yaksini, Padmavati, is gold-color. Her vdharut is a kurkuta-aerTpent. She has a 
lotus and a noose in her right hands ; and a fruit and a goad in her left. 

24. Mahavira : 10. 5. 11. Matanga is the name of his Yaksa. He is black, and has 
an elephant as a vdhana. He has only two arms. In his right hand he has a citron ; and 
in his left an ichneumon. 

Siddhayika, the Yaksini, is green. Her vdhana is a lion. Her right hands hold a citron 
and lute. One left hand holds a book ; the other is in abhayada. 

From these descriptions it is evident that the Svetambara tradition in regard to the 
Sasanadevatas differs from the Digambara not only in the details of name, cognizance and 
objects held, but that there is a great divergence in the attitude of the figures. The Svetam- 
baras allow much more variety and the conception of the proper attitude has not become so 
stereotyped. In Burgess’s plates all the figures but one have the front right hand in that 
position so universal in Indian art — with the palm exposed and the fingers pointing upwards. 
This Burgess caUs the varada-hasta. But there seems to be some confusion of terminology 
here. This same position of the hands is the one usually called abhaya-hasta.^ But this 
cannot be dismissed as a mere confusion of terms by Burgess, for whenever varada-hasta 
occurs in Hemacandra’s text, it is always in the case of a right hand. There is no such uni- 
formity as with the Digambaras. The varada-hasta occurs only in seventeen instances, as 
compared with forty-seven. The abhaya-hasta occurs fifteen times, and may bo on either 
side. Apparently then, the Jain use of these two terms is just the opposite of the Buddhist 
and the Hindu ; or, that in the case of the Svetambaras, at least, the very ordinary right hand 
position, usually called abhaya-hasta may also be on the left side. 

On another point Hcmacandra shows an interesting variation. He uses the words 
vdhana, ralha and yam indiscriminately and with about equal frequency for the vehicle of the 
divinities. In eight cases, however, he uses dsana, which is open to several interpretations. 
I think the idea of posture can be eliminated here. As a very conspicuous characteristic of 
Hemacandra’s style is the substitution of some unusual word for a very common one, it seems 
possible that dsana might be merely the equivalent of yd/ta>ia ; but perhaps the most obvious 
interpretation is that the conventionalized seats or pedestals are meant. In five cases the 
padmdsana (ambuja, kamala) occurs, also the bhadidsOf.M, lohdsana and garuddsana. I have 
foimd no instance of a conventionalized garaldsana, though a kurmdsana and makardsana 
occur.® 

These conventionalized seats could, of course, be used as cognizances, as in Burgess, plate 
I, fig. 2, without implying that the image would be mounted on them, but two examples, 
lohdsanastha (No- 2), and bhadrdsadasthita (No. 20), and the use of padmdrudha (No. 13) 
indicate that Hemacandra thought of these divinities as placed on these pedestals. 

As always, Hemacandra makes use of words hitherto quoted only from lexicons : 
musandhi, 6. 1. 119, ‘a kind of weapon and kurkutoraga, 9. 3. 364, ‘a kind of snake’. 
The Kusmandas, 8. 9. 385 (No. 22), with the Jains arc a division of the Vyantaras, as are 
also the Yak^as. 


/■ de Oamlhdra. 2. pt. 1, p. 326 f. ; and Gopinatha, ElemtnU 

of Hindu Iconography, I, p. 14, Tlie definitions here and references to illustrations do not correspond, but 
throughout the text abhaya-hasta is used for this position. 

» Gopinatha, I, p, 19 fl. 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA’S ROCK EDICTS. 

By M. H. GOPAL, M.A. 

In his recent book on Asoka* Dr. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University supports* Mr. 
Harit Krishna Deb’s view, expressed in his Asoka’s Dhummalipis, that at least Rock 
Ediets* II and XIII must be later than Pillar Edict VII dated in the 27th regnal year, be- 
cause their contents are not mentioned in PE VII, which is a resume of Asoka’s work ; to 
quote Dr. Bhandarkar’s words, “ the carrying out of philanthrophic works (RE II) and the 
propagation of Dhamma (RE XIII) are such important things that Asoka would most cer- 
tainly have made mention of them in PE VII, if he had heard, when it was engraved, that 
they had met with some measure of success in those foreign countries. The omission is signifi 
cant and shows that RE II and XIII could not have been promulgated prior to PE VII, 
that is, the 27th regnal year.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar goes a step further and remarks that all the RE, including the MRE, 
are in date later than PE VII. We shall, however, discuss this view later on. 

There are also a few other scholars, who hold the same view as Mr. Deb and for the same 
reasons. But on a closer examination we find that this contention fails to stand criticism. 
True, the absence of any reference to foreign missions is so significant that it requires some 
explanation ; and such an explanation may perhaps be found in the fact that by about the 
27tb regnal year, when PE VII was issued, the foreign missions had been abandoned. 

However this may be, Messrs. Deb, Bhandarkar and their school appear to have over- 
looked a very remarkable short passage in RE II, which is almost reproduced both in 
language and contents in PE VII. RE II says : * 

" Roots and fruits wherever they are not found have been imported and planted. 
On the roads wells have been caused to be dug and trees caused to be planted for 
the enjoyment of man and beast. 

PE VII 6 says : 

‘‘ On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. They will offer shade to man and 
beast. I have grown mango orchards. I have caused wells to be dug at every eight 
koses. I have made many waiting-sheds at_ different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast.” 

This shows that PE VII, as a mere resume of Asoka’s acts, must be later than RE II. 
For this philanthropic work of Asoka is mentioned nowhere in the PE. 

Moreover the very position of the edicts (RE II and XIII) goes against Mr. Deb’s view. 
At Shahbazgarhi* '“the larger portion of the record containing all the inscriptions except the 12th 
is engraved on both the eastern and western faces of a mass of trap rock,” while at Mansera 
” the first twelve edicts have been found incised on two rocks ” and the last two are missing. 
In the Kalsi group the edicts are in order on a single boulder, though " towards the bottom, 
beginning with the 10th edict, the letters increase in size.” The inscription at Girnar con- 
sists of two main divisions separated by a line drawn from the top to the bottom of the rock. 
The first five edicts are to the left, while the next seven, from 6 to 12, are to the right. “ The 
13th edict is placed below and on its right is the 14th edict.” At Dhauli ” the A.soka inscrip- 
tions are arranged in three parallel vertical columns, of which the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
occupy the whole of the middle column and one-half of the right column.” 

Thus we find that in all these places RE II at least is found along with the others on the 
same rock and in a regular order following the first edict and being followed by the third. 

1 Asoka, by D. R, Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., piiblislied by the Calcutta University in 1925. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 In this article RE stands for Rock Edicts; PE, for Pillar Ediets; MRE, for Minor Rock Edicts. 

4 Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 276. » Ibid., p, 319. 

® The quotations are all from Bhandarkar’s Asoka, pp. 250-4. 
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If RE II was, as Hr. Deb says, later than PE VII, then it could not have followed the first 
and been followed by the third edict ; on the other hand it ought to have been on a separate 
rock or at least apart from the rest as a supplement to them. As this is not the case, we 
shall have to suppose, if 3Ir. Deb’s theory is accepted, that, while the Rock Edicts were being 
engraved, Asoka had left between RE I and III just enough space for the Second Edict, 
and then filled in the edict later on. The absurdity of such supjiosition is evident on the 
very face of it. 

The same argument apjilies nvitatls mutandis to RE XIII. 

Thus the simple fact that RE II and XIII are found along with the other Rock Edicts 
in a certain definite order, shows that they could not have been later than the other Rock 
Edicts and that at least the first edict was followed by the second, the second by the third 
and so on. 

Dr. Bhandarkar avoids this ditiiculty by saying that all the Rock Edicts are later than PE 
\ II. ■■ V e are, therefore, ’ he writes, " compelled to infer that RE II and XIII, in fact the 
whole set of the 14 Rock Edicts, came to be engraved after the Seven Pillar Edicts were 
incised .... This shows that all his RE, whether they are the 14 RE or the MRE, must 
have been engraved when the work of inscribing the seven PE came to an end." ^ The basis for 
this view has been that in PE VII A.-oka refers to Dhammalipis as having been ordered to 
be inscribed on stone pillars and slabs, and not on purra/as or rocks, and also that PE VII, 
which sums up Asoka s measures for the promotion of the Dhamma, does not mention the 
works of charity and the missionary efforts found in RE II and XIII, 

V e have discussed before how, though the omission in PE VII of the missionary efforts 
mentioned in RE II and XIII remains to be explained satisfactorily, there has been definite 
mention of works of charity in PE \ II, while the position of RE II and, to a lesser extent, of 

^III shown us that all the Rock Edicts must be nearly of one date, or at least that 
RE II cannot be later than RE III and IV. 

V'e have some specific references in the edicts them.selvcs as to when they were engraved 
or issued. And yet Dr. Bhandarkar remarks ** ‘At is true that no less than four different 
dates are found mentioned in this series (RE IV, V. VIII and XIII), but it is nowhere stated 
that this whole set of Dhammalipis, or any component part thereof, was inscribed in any parti, 
cular year. They are dates of the different events alluded to in the different parts of this 
series and not of the actual engraving.” 


In all there arc five dates mentioned in the RE, and of these the one mentioned in RE III 
has unfortunately escaped Dr. Bhandarkar's notice. Thi.s date is very important for our 
puipo^e. Equally unfoitunate has be< n the learned profc.ssor's statement that we find no- 
where the particular year of in crihing any ]’art of the Dhammalipis, For there is at least 
one date in RE I\, which tells us when that edict was inscribed or written. 

In RE III Asoka says " '• W hen i Inid been con.sec rated twelve years this order was issued 

( ly me) .... dln-'i ieansthad whenev: rtheedict might have heen actually engraved, 

the order at least was issued in the Iddi regnal year. The edict as such— its form, lammage 
and contents-apart from its e.ddenee on stone, e.xdsted in the Idth regnal year. And a.s 
we to not find any reference anywher..- el-e to when the order was incited, we may safely 
take the words ■■ thi.^ m'der w.as ismed ” ,is d.-uoting the engraving of the edict on the rocks. 

I uither m RE IV we fintl • This was rui/.-.o/ to hr irrilhn by king Priyndarsin, Beloved of 
the Gods, when he was consecrated twehe year-.” Here it is olivious that the edict wa.s 
engraved m the RRh regnal year, as there is thdinite ineuti<.n of the date. In sjdtc of this 
1 r. Bliaiidarkar says that we do not find any d.ite of the actual engraving, and that all the 


^ d's/.a, p L'irs 

9 Ihe extracts from tlio ciiicts ij lot.yl 
at the end o£ Ur. Bh.suacnk.ir's .l.so/tr., 


® - ! -oka, p. -.'C.r, 

in t'l'se [)."cOS -ire 


translation of the edicts triven 
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dates mentioned in the edicts are dates of the different events alluded to. The dates of 
events are to be found in RE V, VIII and XIII, but those in RE III and'I V refer to the edicts 
and not to events. 

Again in the Sixth Pillar Edict Asoka says: “Since I was crowned twelve years, I have 
caused Dhammalipis to be written for the welfare and happiness of the people, so that giving 
up that (conduct), the officers might nurture this and that growth of Dhamma.” This 
reference to the edicts cannot be to the PE because they are definitely known to belong to 
the 26th and 27th regnal years. What other edicts can this refer to but the RE, of which 
the third and the fourth definitely mention that they were issued or written after the twelfth 
year and before the thirteenth regnal year was over ? The first four RE at least cannot be 
later than the 13th regnal year. 

One small point must be noted. RE IV says that it was tvritfen, and not engraved as 
PE II and VII record. But as PE I, III and VI, of which the dates are settled, use the 
word “ written,” we may safely ignore the difference between “ written ” and “ engraved.” 

From another side we find that the RE are earlier than PE VII and the PE as a whole. 
These are some institutions and acts of Asoka which are mentioned in PE VII, but which 
are found only in the RE and not in the other PE, for instance, Dharma Mahamatras 
whose creation was a very important act of Asoka. In Asoka's eyes this institution was so 
important that he devoted the whole of RE V to describing their functions, in addition to 
referring to them in other edicts. Likewise we find no mention of almsgiving in PE, but we 
find it mentioned in PE VII and RE V, VIII and XI. There are a few more such instances 
which show that PE VII recapitulates some ideas and institutions to be found exclusively in 
the Rock Edicts, which, therefore, must be prior to PE VII. 

Thus we are forced to conclude that at least the first four Rock Edicts belong to the 
13th regnal year and the first two may be a little earlier, while the other Rock Edicts are cer- 
tainly not later than the Pillar Edicts, particularly the 7th ; and it is most probable that RE 
V to XIV belong to the 14th regnal year. 

Coming to the Minor Rock Edicts, we find that it is not correct to place them, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar does, after the PE. For in MRE I we find this passage : “ The Beloved of the 
Gods saith : ' It is more than two years and a half that I was lay-worshipper but did not 
exert myself strenuously. It is a year, indeed more than a year, that I have lived with the 
(Sang'/ia and have exerted myself . . . This indicates that the Edict was engraved about 

four years after Asoka became a Buddhist, i.e., a little more than a year after he entered the 
Sangha or became a monk. RE XIII tells us that directly after the conquest of Kalinga, 
which event happened in the 9th regnal year, began Asoka’s zealous protection of the Dhamma. 
That is to say, Asoka became a Buddhist about three years before the Kalinga war, 
i.e., about the Gth regnal year, and entered the Sangha just after the conquest, and issued 
the Minor Rock Edict a little more than a year later, about the 10th regnal year and not the 
the 13th, as V. A. Smith and others hold. For if we accept Dr. Smith’s view, Asoka became 
a Buddliist after the Kalinga conquest and a zealous one nearly three years later. But this 
contradicts the more reliable statement in RE XIII that Asoka’s zealous protection of the 
law began directly after the conquest. Therefore the MRE must belong to the 10th regnal 5'ear. 

Even if we accept Dr. Smith's view, the MRE fall in the 13th year and not after the PE. 
If we follow Dr. Bhandarkar and place the 3IRE about the 27th or 28th regnal year, it means 
that Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the 23rd or 24th regnal year. But RE XIII dis- 
tinctly tells us that Asoka's zealous protection, longing for and teaching of the Dhamma began 
after the conquest of Kalinga in the 9th regnal year. Therefore we cannot place the MRE 
after the PE. Their real date must be somewhere about the 10th regnal year. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Continued from voL LV, page 234.) 

1, 121, 4 : upo adarsi iundhyuco n,i mhsho 
nodJicV ivdi'ir al'rta prhjd'-ni | 
admasdn nd sasatd bodJidyantt 
■sn.ivattamd'gdt pnnctr eyuslnmrn |1 

“ Th'^ breast (that is, th? upper ho4y) of Ushas h.as eome to view like tliat of a resplendent 
(v'liiixj;) Woman ; she has m-ido manifest her oum (greatness) like nodha? : waking the sleepers 
like the /i ok'', she has come again, tlie most frequent comer of those that come again”. After 
priyani, own, I supply the word mahimnah after 7,75, 1 : vy dvodivijd' rtendvishbrnvdnd' 
nvihund' nam d'gdt. The same word, or, if a neuter noun be deemed necessary, the word 
muhifram or maJiitrnnam, it seems to me, should be supplied also in 4, 4, 5 : dvish hrnusJiva 
da'ivydny ague {daivydni=daivydm innMtvdni-, dnirydni rfry-r u‘ ; Sayana supplies tejdtitsi) and 
2, 23, 14: (I vis tnt hr.sJiva ydd d-sat ta uJcthyilm {yat=yat maliitvam ; yad viryani', Sayana has yad 
vm/asn). Nodhas still remains an obscure word and its meaning is miknown. 

Priya means ‘ own ’ in the following passages also: TS. o, 1, 5, 2 : chdnddhsi Jchdlu vd! agneh 
priyi' tanuh | priy iyaivaimm tanuva p iridadhdti “ the chandddisi, indeed, are the obti body 
(self) of Agni ; ho covers him with his own body (self)”; ibid., 5,1,6, 2 : esM' vd' agneh priya' 
tanu'r ydd ajd' priydyaivimam tanuvd sansrjafi this, namely, the she-goat, is verily the own 
body (.self) of Agni ; ho unites him with his owm body (self) ibid., 5,7,3, 4 -.eshd' khdlu vd' 
agneh priya' tanu'r y :d vaisvdnardh | priyd' yam tvainanitannvdm prdtishthdpayati “this, namely, 
Vaisv^nara, is verily Agni’s ovm body ; he establishes him in his own body ” (compare vaii- 
vdnara iti vd agneh priyaut dhdma “ Vaisvdnara is Agni’s ovn body” in Tandya Br. 14, 2,3; 
and Ait. Br. 3, 8, 6-7) ; TS. 5, 3, 10, 3 ; etiid vd' agneh priydm dhd'ma yddghrtdm priyeriaivainam 
dhd'nind sdmardhayati This, namely, butter, is verily the own form of Agni ; he makes him 
thrive with his own form ”; KS. 20, 1: agner vd e-shd vaUvanara-sya priyd tanur yat silcatdh 
“ This, namely, sand is verily the o\ra body of Agni”; 2\,Z -. priyayaivainam tanvd 
samardhayaii “ He makes him thrive with his o™ body (form) ”. 

Likewise, it means ‘ own ’ in VS. 2, 17 : agneh priyam pdlho’ pi tarn “ Go to the o'wn abode 
of Agni " ; in V>S. 8, 50 ; agneh, indra-sya, visveshdni devdndm, priyam pdtho 'pihi “ Go to the 
own abode of Agni, Indra, Visvo Devah “ (Qompam svam pdlho apt'ha ‘go to your own abode’ 
in ASS. 1, 11, 8) ; and AV. 2,34, 2 : pramuhednto bliuranasya reto gdtum dhatta ydjamdndya 
devah' I upd'hdam msariidnaniydd dslhdl priydm deva ndmdpy etuimthah “Do ye, releasing the 
seed of being, show the way to the .sacrifiecr, O gods ; what, brought hither and immolated, 
stood up, living, let it go to the ov.ti abode of the gods, (compare TS. 3, 1,4,3: upd'htah 
Sasamandm y.id d'Sthdj jtvdin devd'ivVm dpy-elu pdV^uAandTS. 5, 1, 11, 4 : diro ghrtcna tmdnyd 
s.'imakta upa dei'fVh dus [h pd'lha etu).” And .similarly pr/ya means ‘own’ in TS. 1,5,3, 2-3: 
sapt.i le agne -samidhah .sapid jihvdh .sapid r'.shnyah .sapbi dhd'^na priyd' iti and in. ibid., 1, 5, 4, 
4 : .sapta sapta vai sapladhdgneh priyds tanuvah. 

In the same way there can be no <loubt that priya generally means ‘ own ’ in the expression 
priyam dhdma which occurs fairly frequently in the Ynjus-S nnhilds and Brdhmana.s and is 
interpreted by Bohtlingk and Ruth (s.v. dhdmt) as •'gewotmte Heimath, Liebling.sstatte, Lieb- 
lingssache, Liebhaberei, Lieblings-name ; -preise, -person ’and by Geldner (Glo.s.sar, s.v. dhdma) 
as ‘.das Liebe Weson, die lieb - Perso.nliehkeit, Lieblingsname, die liebo Person,’ etc.; thus; 

Kaush. Up. 3, 1 : Pralardano ha dairoddsir sndrasya priyriui dhdmogmjagdma yuddhena 
gxiurttshena ca | tauj. hendra uvdea pratardana varam le daddmli |1 

“ Pratardana, son of Divoda.sa, went to Indra’s owai abode by means of battle anrl valour. 
Indra said to him, ‘ Pratardana, I grant thee a boon.’ ” Indrnsya priyam dhdma here does not 
mean ‘ Freundschaft, Gunst, Liebe ’ of Indra (as Geldner would have it) or ‘ gewohnte Heimath ’ 
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of Indra (PIF), but ‘ India’s o^vn abode’, the domain that he rules over and that is kno'nri as 
Indraloka or svarga in later literature which Pratardana won through his valour in battle 
(see Macdonnell in Vedic Index, s.v. Prat'irdana). The allusion here is to the wcll-linown 
belief of the Indian writers that those who die in battle fighting valiantlj’ go to heaven; compare 
Manu, 7,89 \ dhaveshu mitho nyonijnn jighdmsanto tnahtk‘ihitah I yudhyamnndh param mktyd 
svargam ydnty apardmnukhdh, and Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 10, 3 (p. 365) : redeshv apy amt- 
sruyate — samdpfa-dakshindndtn yajndndm avabhrtheshu sd le gatir yd surdnuni ill .... 
ydn yajmsanghais tapasd ca viprdh svargaishinah pdtracayaA ca ydnti \ kshanena tan 
apy apiydnti surdh prdndn suyuddhesJiu parityajantah. 

Ait. Br. 6, 20, 9-10 : etena vai vasishtka iiidrmya priyam dlidmopdgaccliat 1 sa ptaramatn 
lokam ajayat | upendrasya priyam dhdma (Aufrecht’s edition reads lokam here which is 
incorrect) gacchati jayati parainam lokam ya cram veda [1 

“ By means of this {sukta ; hymn of praise), verily, Vasishtha attained the own abode 
of Indra, he won the highest world ; he who knows this goes to India’s own abode, wins 
the highest world.” 

And similarly, in ibid., .5,2,5: eiena vai grtsamada indrasya priya’n dlid niopagacchat ■, 
5, 2, 12 : gayah pldtah visveshdm dcvundni priyam dhdmopdgacchal ; 1, 21, 6 : dubhir hdivlnoh 
kakshivdn priyam dhd'inopdgacchat ; TS. 5, 2, 1, 6 : etena vai vaisaprir hMlandano”ijneh priyatn 
dkdmdvdrunddha ; ibid. 5,2,3, 4 : etena vai visvdniitro’gnch priyam dlidrndvdninddaa ; and in 
ibid., 5,3,11,3, I toko priya in the sense of ‘own’ and d/wma in the sense of ‘abode.’ With 
regard to the latter word, the meaning of ‘ Porsonlichkeit, Wesen, Form ’ , suggested by Gcldncr 
is however not unsuitable in these passages which can be translated as ” By means of this 
(hymn of praise) Grtsamada attahied verily the otvn personality of Indra ”, etc.; for, in similar 
passages in later literature that describe the virtue of hymns of praise {stotra) or of mantras, 
we read not only that the author of the hymn of praise and the others that made use of the 
stotra or mantrain question (compare upa ajnch, indrasya, devdndm, gsriyam dhdma gacchati ya 
evam veda in the above passages) attain the world of the particular deity {-sdyujyani gacchati, 
salokatdm dpnoti) that is addressed by the stotra or mantra, but also that they become such deity 
itself (sarupatdm dpnoti). Compare for instance, Laliti'sahasr.inumastotra (Xirnaya-sagara 
ed., V. 289 ff.): pratimdsam panrnanidsydm cbhir ndrnasha.srakaih | rdtrau ya-i cakrardjasthdm 
arcayet paradevaldm\\ ,sa eva lalitarnpas ladrapd lalitd svayani 1 na layor vllyatc bhedo bhedakd 
pdpakrd bhavct ^l', Avyalitoiramsliat; Kh. 7: ya inidm vidydtn adhitc .... dchdnte tamasah 

param dkdina prdpnuyat \ yatra viral ni si i.lio' vabhd sate tatsvariipa-dhydnapard 

munaya dkalpdnte tasminn eva Uyante ; Tirpuratapini Upanishad, 4 : om nanias sivdyeti 
ydjushamantropdsako rudratvam prdpnoli ; and Raniarahasyopanishat, Oh. 5 : rdmaman- 
trdndiH kriapurascarano rdmacandro bhavati. 

Priya means ‘own ’ in the other passages too given inPW. Thus, \ S. 1,31: dhdma ndmusi 
priyam dcvdndm ” Thou art the gorls' own IV.rni and name ”; ibid., 2, G : priipna dhdmnd priyam 
sadi ns'‘(Z(“iSit in thy goto scat in tliy own form”; priijd dhdmdvi and priya pidthnUsi in 
VS. 21 , 46 fl. mean 'ooni abodes, own domains'; .Sata. Br. 3, 4. 2, 5: ic deed jtmhfds landh priy hii 
dhdmdni sdrdhcvn samavadadire " The g''ds took togetlier portion^ fro.iii tla ir own selves, 
from their own powers’’; ibid., 10, 1, 3, 11 : ctad dlnmya priyam dhdma yad yarishiJia iti " This 
is indeed his own name, that of ' youngest ' ”; and ibid. 2, 3, 4. 24 : dh ulayo vd a-fi/a prhjain dhdma 
“ The oblations arc indeed the own essence of him”; priycnaivainam dhdmnd samardhuyati 
samsparsayati, pratycti, etc.) " VV’^ith his own body (or form, or nature, etc.) he makes him 
thriv’e (covers him, etc.).” 

The word .'ra, which, like nitya, primarily means ‘ own ’, .seems likewi.w to be used in the 
sense of priya in some passages. In.stanees of such usage are : 

2,5,1: sv ih svd' ya dhd' ya<>r kinutd'm ilvlg itvljam | 
stdmam yajmni cad drain vanernd rarimd' vay.im | 
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“ May the beloved (Agni), the priest, for the sake of dear food, make ready the (human) 
priest ; may he then control the praise and sacrifice ; we have offered (oblations) The sense 
of this verse is obscure and 1, 31, 3 where the words rZAdyase, vanoshi and majitram occur, scarcely 
helps here. But sva seems to mean ‘ dear, beloved ’ here ; compare the passages given above 
where Agni is called ‘ dear ’• Regarding dlidyah compare 10, 112, 4 :priyebhir ydhi priydm 
dnnam dccJia and note the repetition of the word priya here similar to that of sva in the above 
verse. Cfompare also 1, 58, 2 : d' svdm ddma yuvdmdno ajdrah . . ataseshu tishthasi where too 
perhaps sva means ‘ dear 

3, 31, 21 : ddedishta vrtrahd' gipalir gd' 

antdh krshnd'n arushatr dhd'mabhir gdt \ 
prd sunr'td disdmdna rtena 
duras ca vlsvd avrnod dpa svd'h || 

“ The destroyer of Vrtra, the lord of cows, has given cows ; with his bright troops he penetrated 
into the dark ones. Bestowing riches rightly, he has opened all the dear doors.” To interpret 
the last pdd'i as ‘ he has opened all hisown doors ’ hardly yields any sense; I therefore take svdh 
here as equivalent to priydh. Compare 1, 142, 0: pdvakd' sah puruspr'ho dvd ro devt’ r hiranydyih , 
7, 17, 2 : utd dvd'ra uiall'r vL srayaatdm&ixd. 10, 70, 2 : vl srayadlivatn .... usatfr dvd'rah 
where the doors are called ‘ much-beloved, dear ’. The ‘ dear ’ doors are, evidently, those that 
give access to the chamber or other receptacle that contains wealth (compare, rdyo durah 
in 1, 68, 10 ; vl rdyd aurnod durah parukshuh ) ; and the epithet ‘ dear ’ seems to be trans- 
ferred to the doors from the wealth which as wo know is often described in the RV. as being 
‘ dear compare 4, 41, 10 given above and the passages cited in connection therewith. 

10, 120, 8 : iindl brahma brhdddivo vlvakU 

i'ndrdya silshdm agriydh svarskd'h ] 
mahu gotrdsya kshayali svard'jo 
duras ca vlsvd avrnod dpa svd'h i| 

“ These mighty hymns Brhadcliva speaks out for Indra. He, the foremost, the winner of 
light, is the lord of the mighty and indeixmdent stone ; he lias opened all the dear doors ”. By 
the ‘ mighty and independent stone ’ is here meant the Vajra or thunderbolt of Indra with 
which he opens the doors of the receptacle containing riches and which is elsewhere called 
adri, parvata and asman : compare 4, 22, 1 : ijc (sc. indrah) dimdnnm sdvasd blhhrad eli; 6, 22, 6 : 
maaojuvd svatavah pdrvatena | deyutu cid inl/da' svojo riijdh ; and 1, .51, 3 : sasena eld vimudn'- 
ydvaho vdsv djd! v ddrlm vdvasdndsija nartdyan. The epithet ^rardj, ‘independent,’ indicates 
perhaps that the Vajra is irresistible and overcomes all. 

8, 70, 11 : anydvralani dmdnusham dyajvdmm ddevayam | 

dva svdh sdkhd dudhin/da pdrvalah sngh.nd' ya ddsijum pdrvnfah jj 
‘‘May the dear friend Parvata shake off him who follows another's ordinance, who is not 
human, who does not offer sacrifices, who is impious ; and may Parvata (.shake off) the 
Dasyu for swift death (?) ”. 

3, 31, 10 ; samydsyamdrid amndann ahhl srdm 
pdyah pralnnsya rilaso ddghinnh \ 
vl rCdasi atapad ghr,sha cshdtn 
jdte nishthd'm ddadhur goshu vird'n !] 

Seeing and milking the milk of the old one a semen, tliey (the Aiigirascs) gladdened the 
dear (Indra). Their shout warmed the two worlds ; they placed him the foremost in what 
is born (that is, in the creation) ; they placed lawoes amidst the kiiu' (or, in the kine) ”. I 
understand this verse as referring to the winning of th<' sun which also is one of the exploits of 
Indra in association with the Abgirases ; see fMacdonell’s Vedic Mythology, pp. 61 and 143, 
The ‘ old one,’ pralaa, is Dyaus or Heaven and his ‘ seed rdah, is the sun ; compare 8, 6, 30 1 
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d'd It pmtndsija ritaso jijCiish paijjanti vusarum; 1, 100, 3 ; divO net ycisya retaso dughdnah ; 
5, 17, 3 : divu nd ydsya niam brJidc ch'canty arcdijah ; and 10, 37, 1 : divas putrd'ya su'rydya 
sainsata. The second gxida therefore means, ‘ making the sun apjjcar In the first pdda, 
the Word svam has been intci'in’etcd by Geldncr (Kommentar, p. 51), following Sayana, as 
svakiyain godkanam and the verb abhi amadati in the sense of ‘ rejoicing ’ (Glossar ; sich freueii 
iiber). The combination tibJii m^d is however met with in another verse of the RV, namely, 
in 1,51, I abhi tychii meshdin puruliuhim rgnuyam in’ dram girblur jrzaefato where it has the 
sense, not of rejoicing ’ but of ' gladdonhig I believe that this is the sense here also, and 
that amadann abhi svam means ‘they gladdened the dear (Indra),’ that is to say, that they 
praised him; compare 1, G2, 5: grndno dhgirobhir dasma vL var ushdsd sii'ryena gebhir dndhah. 
Compare also 1, 142, 4 ; 5, 5, 3 ; 8, 50, 3 ; and 8, 98, 4 where the epithet gyriya is used of 
Indra. In the last pdd-i, the expression ‘ they placed heroes in the kine (or, amidst the kine) ’ 
is not very intelligible to me ; Oldenberg (RF. Noten 1, p. 241) suggests that it means that 
‘ they exerted themselves in such a way that the heroes were no more cut off from the posses- 
sion of cows.’ 


AV. 6 , 83, 4 : vihl svd! m d'hutlMjushdno mdnasd svd'lid mdnasd ydd iddtn juJiomi \ 

“ Consume the dear oblation, enjoying with the mind, hail, as now I make oblation with the 
mind.” 

AV. 3, 19, 3 : ntcaih padyantdm ddliarebhavaniu 

ye nafi siirlm niaghdvdnam prtanyd' n | 
kshind'mi hrdhmandmlfrdn un naydmi svd' n ahum 1| 

” Downward let them fall, Icttliem become inferior, who may fight against our liberal patron. 
With my incantation, I destroy the enemies ; I raise tho.se that are dear (to me).” .Though 
the interpretation of svdn as ‘ (my) own people ’ is not unsuited here, the contrast between 
amilrdn and svdn shows that the latter word has here the sense of ‘ those that are dear to me 5 
those whom I like ; friends.’ 

AV. 7, 77, 5 : tapto vdni gharmo nakshatii svdhotd 
prd vdm adhvaryus caratii jxiyasvdn \ 
mddhor dngdhdsydsvind land' yd 
vildm pdtdm puyasa iisrlydydh || 

“The gharma is heated for you ; let the dear lioh; approach ; let the adhvaryu, rich in milk, 
move forward. Eat ye, 0 Asvins, of this milked sweet ; drink ye of this cow’s milk.” The 
word tamydh is obscure and I have followed Ludwig here in translating it as ‘this.’ Re- 
garding svahotd, compare what has been said above under nilyahotd. Compare also 7 , 73 , 2 : 
ny a priyO minushah sddi hotd /id' sal yd y,', y ijak v, indate cn [ ainitgm mddhvo asvind updkd d! 
vdm voce vidjiheslm pr iyasvun where the expressions hotd, asnilam madhvo asvind, and 
prayasvdn are parallel to svahotd. inadhor asvind vitam, and prayasvdn (for, this is the correct 
reading, fomid, as is noted by Whitney in his Translation, in the Kausika-Sutra and the 
Vaitana-Sutra and also in Sayaaa’s commentary, and not payasvdn) in the above verse. 

10 , 21, 1 : d'gnlm nd svdviklibhir h'.tdram tvd vniimahc \ 

l/ajud' ya stir ndbarbi she vl vo made sirdm pdvak.[iocisham vlvakshase || 

“ As Agni, we, with pleasingly-cut (hymns of praise), choose thee hofr for the sacrifice where 
the barhis is spread — thee that art burning and that hast clear light.” Compare priyd tashtdni, 
pleasingly-cut, pleasingly-fashioned (limbs) in 10, SO, 5 a!id the verses 1, 130, 6 ; 5, 2, 11 ; 
6 , 29, 15 ; 5, 73, 10; etc,, uhieh .speak of hynin.s being ' cut ’ or ‘ fashioned ’ into shape. 
Concerning the refrain, vi vo made .... vivakshase, which is not here translated, see 
Oldenberg, RV. Nolen II, p. 221 and the literature reh'rred to therein. 

8, 32 , 20^: pdri svddhainavdndni utd, ygs tiigryc sded | 
uld' yam indra yds tdva li 
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Drink of those (Somas that are raised) with pleasing milk ; and what is with Tugrya and 
that which is here, 0 Indra, arc thine.” Svadliainavdndm is equivalent to priyadhainavdndm : 
the reference is to the milk which is added to the Soma juice. Compare 9, 101, 8 : sdm u 
priyd' anushata gd' vo mdddija ghr' shvayah \ sdmdsal krnvate patJidh pdvamdndsa indavaft ; 
compare also 9, 32, 5 : abhi ga vo anushata yoslidjdrdm ivapriy \m\ 9, 1, 9 : ahhi'mam dghnyd xifd 
sriidnii dhendvah sisum [ somarn indrdya pu! lave ; 9, 9, 1 : pari priyd' divas kavir vdydmsi 
naptybr hitdh | suvano ydti kavikratuh. 

VS. 22, 19 : ihd dhr'tir ihd svcidhrtih svd'hd j 
“ Here steadiness ; here pleasing steadiness, hail.” 

In the above translations, I have assumed that the words svavrkti, svadhainava and 
suadhiti have really the word sva as a component, in which case priyavrkti, priyadhainava 
and i^iyadhrii are the best equivalents for them. I do not however feel certain that this 
assumption is correct ; or ratlier, I feel inclined to believe that the word sva is not really a 
component of these words at all. We Icnow that in Sanskrit there exist a number of words 
beginning really with su- but having a variant form beginning with sva-. As examples of 
such, I may cite the following from PW—svagupta, svajrMtandman, svadhd, svadhita,svadhiti, 
svastha, svabrahmanyd, svabhadrd, svavdsini, &nA svardshtra (proper name of a people), svapura 
(name of a town), svabhumi (proper name), and svarenu (proper name) aU which have also 
forms beginning with su- instead of sva-. The word sujana occurs in the form svajana in Ind. 
Spr. (II), 6672, svajana-durjanayoh, and it is remarked in PW ‘ nicht selten werden svajana 
und sujana rait einander verwechselt.’ Similarly, the PW gives references to passages where 
the word svaprakdsa has the meaning ‘ clear,’ that is, of suprakdsa. In the RV itself, we 
have the form svadhd, nectar, instead of sudhd and the form svaya-sastaram in 8, 60, 11 where 
the SV reads suyaiastaram . I am inclined to think that the words svavrkti, svadhainava, and 
svadhrii also belong to this class and that they are but variants of the words suvrkti, sudhairtava 
and sudhrti. Of these latter, the word suvrkti occurs frequently in the RV. It is derived 
from the root rc in PW but I believe that it really comesfrom the root vrj ‘ to cut ’(compare the 
word vrkta-barhis) and that the meaning is ‘ well-cut, well-fashioned ’ ; see what has been said 
above under 10, 21, 1. I would therefore translate the passages 10, 21, 1 5 8, 32, 20; and 
VS. 22, 19 as follows : As Agni, we with well-fa.shioncd (hymns) choose thee hotr for the 
sacrifice, etc.” ; Drink of these Somas that arc well mixed with good milk, etc.”; and 
“ Here steadiness ; hero good stcadine.s.s, hail 1 ” With regard to the VS passage, the commen- 
tator Uvata, I may here observe, has paraphrased svadhdi by sddku-dhrti which seems to show 
that ho too regarded it as a variant of sudlnti. 

Wackernagcl, in his Allindisrhc GvmMitik II, § 33b (p. 81), refers to the frequently- 
expressed opinion, the best exposition of which is by Zubaty in KZ, 31, p. 52ff,, that su- in 
compounds has, in addition to itself, an ablaut form sva-, and says that so far a.s the Vcdic 
langimge (altindisdi) is concerned, the examples adduced, namely, svadM-sudM, svadhiti- 
sudliili, and svadJiila-s^idhita arc too few in nunilx-r to justify such opinion being held with 
regard to it. The number of examples, however, is not, as lie thinks, restricted to the three 
mentioned here ; lor we have already met with two more example.s above — svavrkti-suvrkti, 
svnyasastara-suyasaslara and we .shall meet with some more pre.sently. And. secondly.'the 
statement that ‘ su- has in addition to itself an ablaut f„rm sva- in compounds ’ gives but a 
partial and incorrect representation of the real fact, namely, that in Sanskrit, and in the 
^edlo language also, there occur a certain number of words beginning with sk- that have got 
variant form,-, b< ginning with si-a- or alternativ(-Iy, that there occur a certain number of words 
beginning w it h ..ru- tliat have g.,t variant forms beginning with su-. This does not mean that 
the first word m all such compounds is in reality .su and that the form beginning with sva- is a 
variant of this ; for there occur some compounds in whi.di the first word is really sva and in 
whose case the form beginning with sm- is a variant of such original form with sva-. Compare 
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Tait. Up . 2, 7 : asad vd idam agra dsU | tato vai sad ajdyata \ tad dtmdnan smyam akuruta | tasmdt 
tat sukrtam ucyata iti ; the word sukrta here stands distinctly for svakrta and is thus a variant 
of it ; compare Sankara’s bhdshya thereon : sukrtam svayam-kartnicyate and Saiikarananda’s 
scholium, sukrtam svdrthe 'yam soh prayojah | svena samskrtavat svakrtam. Compare also Munrl. 
Up. 1, 2, 1 : esha vah pantMh sukrtasya lake (Saiikara: sukrtasya svaram nirvartitasya karmano 
lake) ; ibid., 1, 2, 6 : esha vah punyah sukrto brahmalokah and also ibid., 1, 2, 10 : ndkasya 
prsJithe te sukde 'nubliidvd imam lokam hiiiataram vd visauti where too in all probability 
eukrtah—svakrtah : and Kafha Up. 1, 3, 1 : rtam pibantau sukrtasya lake chdydm pravishtau 
parame pardrdJie where Saiikara has explamed sukrtasya as svayam krtasya karmanah. It 
must therefore be understood that in the case of compounds that occur in two forms, one 
beginning with su- and the other with sva-, the real original form may be either the one 
beginning with su- or the one beginning with sva-. And as a corollary, it has also to be 
admitted that m the case of compounds that occur in one form only, either beginning vath 
su- or beginning with sva-, it is possible that such form beginning with su- or sva- may not bo 
the real original form of the word at all, but only a variant of the real original form beginning 
with sva- or su- as the case may be. 

In other words, when we meet with compounds beginning with su- or sva-, it is desirable to 
investigate first if such compound occurs in both forms or in one foi’in only. In the latter 
case, one should further find out which of the two words, su and sva, gives the better meaning 
for the compound in connection with the passage where it occurs and determine accordingly 
the original form of the word and its meaning and also whether the word occurs in the given 
passage in its original form or in a variant form. The same thing has to be done in the former 
case also ; but if, as sometimes happens, both the words su and sva are found to give the 
better meaning, each in its own context, one should postulate two original forms, beginning 
with su and sva respectively, and interpret the w'ords accordingly : if, on the other hand, one 
only of the two words, su and sva, is found to give a good meaning (or the better meanmg) 
in all the passages (where the compound occurs in either form), one should postulate one 
original form (beginning with sw- or sva- as the case may be) and regard the other form (begin- 
ning with sva- or su- as the case may be) as a variant of it and interpret the passages accordingly. 

The bearing of the foregoing remarks may perhaps be better understood from a considera- 
tion of some compounds beginning with sva- and su-. Tho words svakshatra-suksliatra both 
occur in the RV.; and the originality of the form svakshatra is proved by the occurrence of the 
parallel word priyakshatra ; see above. One has therefore to rnnsider if the w'ord sukshatra, 
in the passages where it occurs, gives a better meaning when one regard.s it as occurring in its 
original form and therefore interprets it as ‘ having excellent dominion ’ {sohkanain kshatram 
yasya) or when it is regarded as a variant of the word svakshatra and tliercforc interpreted as 
‘ whose is dominion’ (svam kshatram yasya), that is, ‘ ruling over others ; sovt'reign.’ Consider- 
ing that tin; word sukshatra is u.sed almc'st exclusively as an epithet of various gods, and that 
in their case, the meaning ‘.sovereign ; ruling over others ’ is more appropriate and forceful 
than that of ’ having exeelleut dominion,’ I feel inclined to give preference to the latter of the 
above meanings and thus to regard sukshatra as a variant of the original form svakshatra, 
which, too, beitnoted. is used almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods. On the other 
hand, in the ea.se of the words .sukandra-svakaml ra both occurring in the RV,, I consider that 
the interpretation ‘ well-shining ’ is, in every passage, to be preferred to tliat of ‘ shining of 
itsi'lf,’ ‘ self-shining ’; and I therefore regard svakandra in 1, 02, 9, the only [lassage where it 
occurs, as equivalent to sukuridra and as meaning ‘ W'('ll-s!iining ’. As regard.s the words 
suhotr (RV) — svahoir (AV), the occurrence of the word nHynhotr (.see above) seems to show that 
the latter form (in AV''. 7,77,5) is original and should be interpreted in the same way as nit- 
yahnlr, wliile t'm iux-ta]> osition of the vT'rrd svadhvara in 103, 12 : ydhsukotdsvadhvardh 
seems to show that here the interpretation “ good hoh " gives the better meaning. I therefore 
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regard both words as being in their original forms. Of the pair svayakastara, ‘renowned of 
one’s self ’ (RV) — suyasastara ‘ having much renown ’ (SV), it is obvioias that the latter is the 
better meaning. 1 believe therefore that sraiyasastaram the RV Ls a variant of s^iyamstara 
means t!io same as that word, and likewise chat the word srayamt occurring frequently in the 
RV, is a variant of, and has the same moaning as, suyakis. Similarly, of the pair sugopa 
(having a good protector; well-protected ) — svagopa (protected by one’s self; self -protected), 
both occurring in the RV, the former meaning seems to bo obviously better than the latter; 
and I therefore think it preferable to interjaret svagopa in 10, 31, 10, (the only passage where 
the word occurs ) ; vgatliir avyaOn'Ii Lf.inta svagopA, as ' we 11- protected ’ and to regard it as a 
variant of the word sugopa ; while, of the pair suyiij (‘ well-yoked ’) -svayuj (' yoking itself ; 
yoked of its own self ’) both occurring in the RV, it is equally obvious that the latter mean- 
ing suits the context better than the former, which is, when compared with it, a weak and 
colourless epithet. I therefore look upon the word suyuj (in the RV. passages whore it occurs) 
as a variant of, and having the same meaning as, svayuj. Compare the epithet manoyuj, 
which, like suyuj, is applied to hymns, horses, and chariots ; and compare specially 1, 121, 12: 
tvdrn indra ndryo yci'n uvo nr' ntishthd vd'lasya suyujovdhishthdn ] ydmte kdvyd u-sdnd mandinam 
dd'd ‘vrtrahdmm ptd'ryani tataT:sha vdjrani nilh 1, 51,10 tdkshad yuHa usdnd sdhasd sdlio vi 
rddasi majmdnd hndhatc sdvnh | d' ted vd'tasya vrmanomanoyuja d' pn'ryanidnam avaliann abhi 
srdvahsind 5, 31, 10 : vVta^yi yv.l''nn ?uyu jns ckl as van 18, 4 : edhnntu ten manoyujo yuk- 

td'so navaii' r ndvavd'yo .... vdien^ tire word*’!/y/(jin theformer pairof verses is obviously 
parallel to the worfl ynan-'-ynj intlw latter pair thus mdicating clearly that suyuj in ccj^uivalent 
to svayuj. Compare also the vsrse 3, 58, 3 ; '■uyugbhirdk'adi snri'td rath am ddsrdv imdrn snmtam 
sl'jJcam ddrch with the verse 5, 7.5. 0: «' r-oH nard manoyuji'.'.h'dsoh prashitdpsaiah \ vdyo va- 
hantu, p1te,ye .mhd sumnebhir ah'ind and v>itb the verse 1, 110, 4: yuvdrn hhvjyuui bhurdmdnam 
vibhir gaidm svayuklibliir rtivdhanld pitr'bhyn (?'and note that the oyiithets suyuj, ynavoyvj and 
svayukti a.TC parallelly applied to the bird-hcr.sis of the Asvins indicating that tneyexpress the 
same idea. The hor.ses (bird.s) of Vayu (Vata) and of the Asvins yoke themselves to the chariot 
when their masters think ® of setting forth in it. and arc hence mnnoyujah as well as svayujah. 

This is not however the occasi.'.iii for inv(-.sl igating cxhaustivCy th.o nature and meaning 
of all the Vedie compounds b.'^ginning with .sen- .and su... The fon going ob.servations will, I 
belie \'e, have shown the necessity of .-ueh an iuve.stigation ; and I therefore close this digression 
and return to our subject. 

Sea has the sense ot lu'iijn in tlw derival ivt- .seadhd also which in the instrumental case, 
means not only according tu one uw n nature or v. ( ut ’ but also "willhiLdv, with gladnc.ss, 
with pleasure ,nach cigaian G(JitUai . <jrrn,"u-< (■iginor Liat {(.rrasmnmm), Xiigung (Geldner, 
Glossar). 


Like nitya and sea, the word nija. Uio. in. m-s iiriinarily ‘ own ’; and like thesi' two words, 
it too .seems to have the meaning pnyt iutli.- t. .How ing ])as -.age: AV. 3. .5, 2 : lud yi kshalrdvi 
parnamane Tndyi dh'irayal'ul rnyim I 'oCb/i no, j, •(//■./''• ulj' hkugdvniu uthnmdh\\ “In me 
maintain dominion, parnn amulet, i,, n;, mah.tain w<aith; may 1, in the sphere of (my) 
kingdom, be beloved, supreme 

Judita, like prbjn, orieii'.ally m-ans ‘ nl.v ing, agree;,].!.-, dear ’ and like jmya, has, 
seemingly, the meaning ‘o-,.n ’ in the f.,ll,,-.,me pe-. cues : 

ocita. Bi . 3, 1,^, .5. le (h ea jiahta.'i tJirih jinyditi dhdnu'nii .■u'lnllmm saninvadudire | 
T his passage has a lready been eite.l ab ,vo 31)',u,d explained as ‘'The god.s put 

5 Accordnig to aiiotl.,,r coiu-. i.ti, th, v tl,. ms.-lv, s u, ll... duuiot wluu tl.eir uinst.rs 

y called vacogujak. They are 

tnus at tile same time iiiuaoyuja^' or and 
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together portions from their own selves, from their own powers”. Note the parallelism of 
the word jushtdh with the word priydni that follows : 

1, 33, 2 : uped ahdm dhaimdd' m dpratitam 
jusktdm nd syeno vasatim patdmi | 
indram namasydnn upamebhir arlcalr 
yah stotfbhyo hdm/o asti yd'man || 

‘I fly (for protection), like the hawk to its own nest, to the giver of wealth, the irresistible, 
adoring with the best chants Indra who in battle is to be invoked by his praisers ” Jushtd 
vamtih is here equivalent to svd vasatih : compare 1, 25, 4 : pdrd hi me vimanyavah pdtanti 
vdsydishtaye \ vdyo nd vasatVr dpa ; 9, 71, 6 : syenC nd yCnim sddanam .... eshati 

4, 29, 3 : sravd'yed asya kdrnd vdjayddhyai 

jushtdm dnu prd disam mandayddhyai | 
udvdvrshdnS rd’dhase t&vishmdn 
Mran na indrah mtirthd'bhayam ca | 

“ To quicken his years for hearing ; to make him find pleasure in (our) own direction ; may 
Indra the mighty, showering gifts, make for us good crossings and safety The expression 
‘ to make him find pleasure in our own direction ’, means, probably, ‘ to make him find pleasure 
with us, in our sacrifice compare 8, 12, 17: ydd vd sakra pardvdti samudre ddhi mdndase \ asmd'- 
kam it suU rand sdm tndubhih. The ‘good crossings ’ de.sired are no doubt across evils, duritd, 
and enemies, dvishah. Instead of pra disam, I read pradisam : see Oldenberg, Veda -for schung, 

p. no. 

1, 182, 6 : dvaviddham taugrydm apsv dnidr 

andrambhani tdmasi prdviddham | 
cdiasro nd'vo jdthalasya j'ushtd 
ud asvibhydm ishitd'h pdrayanti || 

“ The four own ships of Jathala impelled by the Asvins, bring over safely the son of Tugra 
who was abandoned in the midst of the waters and who was stuck in bottomless darkness 
I i&he jathala here as a proper name : the person referred to is perhaps the same as the Jathara 
mentioned in 1, 112, 17, in a hymn likewise addressed to the Asvins. The four ships that 
brought over Tugra’s son to safety are perhaps the same as the four birds that are said to have 
carried him in 8, 74, Id : md'm catvd’ra dsdvah sdvishthasya dravitndvah \ surdthdso abhi 
prdyo vdkshan vdyo nd tdjryam. 

Likewise, jushta seems to have this meaning of ‘own’ in the formula amnshmai 
tvd iushtam prokshdmi (nirvapdmi, etc.; see Concordance)', the meaning seems to be “ I 
sprinkle thee that art the own (portion) of such-and-such.” 

Similarly, the word vdma also, meaning primarily ‘ dear, pleasing’, etc., seems to have 
the meaning ‘ o\vn ’ in the following passages ; 

10, 140, 3 : u'rjo mpdj jdtavedah siisaslibhir mdndasva dhitibhir hitdh \ 
tve ishah sdm dadhur bhu'rivarpasas citrCtayo vdmdjdtdh || 

“ O Jatavedas son of vigour, rejoice thou, beneficent, with the hymns containing fine praises. 
They put in you manifold nourishments, they whose help is wonderful, who are born of own 
self”. Vdmajdtdh here, like priyajdta in 8, 71, 2 above, seems to be equivalent to svajdtdh. 

T.S. 1, 5, 1, 1 : devdsurdh samyatld dsan | te devd vijayam upayanto ’gnau vdmani vasu 
sam nyadadhata ] idam u no bhavishyati | yadi no jeshyantiti \ 

“ The gods and asuras prepared to fight. The gods, setting out for the battle, deposited 
their own wealth with Agni (thinking), ‘ this will be ours in case they vanquish us ’ 

Tait. Br. 1, 1, 2,8: yah purd hhadrah san pdpiydn sydt \ sa punarvasvor agnim 
ddadhUa [ punar evainarn vdmam vasdpdvartate ] bhadro bhavati | 


3 
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“ He who having been formerly prosperous (literally, splendid or glorious) is now worse 
off, should establish the fires in Punarvasu (wafoAafra). (His) owm glory (i.e., wealth) will 
ai?ain come back to him and he will become glorious (prosperous)”. Ydmam vasu here seems 
clearly to be equivalent to svaMyam vasu. 

In the case of these w'ords also, priya, svajuslita a,nd vdma, I have to repeat the observa- 
tion made above with regard to namely, that in some passages, either of the meanings, 

■' dear ’ and ‘ own is suitable, and that, though in the translations given above, I have chosen 
in such instances what seemed to me the better of the two, a combination of the two meanings 
would perhaps better represent the idea which the poet had in his mind w'hen he used these 

words. 

The use of the word nitya in the sense of ‘ dear ’ {priya) is not confined to Vedic literature 
but is occasionally met with in later literature also. Thus, it is said in the Mahdbhdrata 
(1,169, 14) of Ghatotkaca— 

anuraUas ca tan dstt pdwlavdn sa Ghatotkacah \ 
tesMm ca dayito nityam dimanityo babhuva ha 1| 

“ That Ghatotkaca loved the sons of Pandu and he was always dear to them, as dear as their 
own self Nityamdtmanitya signifies, it seems to me, ‘ dear ’ and the word dtmanitya means 
therefore ‘ dear as the utmd or own self ’ and not ‘ im Selbst haftend, an’s Herz gewachsen ’ 
as suggested in the PW. (s.r.) ; for the word nitya has no connection with ‘haften’ or 
‘ wachscn.’ 

Similarly it is not unhkely that the word nitya at the end of some compounds (like 
aranya-nitya, dharma-nitya, tapo-nitya, satya-nihja, adhydtmajhdm-nityatvam in Bh. Gitd 
13, 11) has the signification ‘ clear ’. In Bh. G'itd, 13, 11 especially {adhydtmajhdnanityatvam 
tattvajhdndrthadarsanam \ etaj jhdnam iti proktam . . . . ) the words etaj jmnam in the 

third pdda make it very probable that nitya here means ‘ dear ’. 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


A CONTEMPORARY CONTEMPTUOUS 
CRITICISM OF MANUCCI’S 
STOEIA DO MOQOR. 

Ill tho outgoing Letter Books of Thomas Pitt, 
preserved in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 22842- 
22850) appears a copy of a letter (No. 18 of MS. 
22844) from Pitt, then Governor of Fort St. Georgo, 
Madras, to Thomas Woolley, secretary to tho 
E. I. Co. in England, dated Fort St. George, 17 I 
October 1701. Woolley had evidently heard of | 
Mauucci^s work and had asked for details. Pitt | 
replied as follows : i 

In yours of tho 4th of July concerning Senr. | 
Manuches history, ’tis true he liv’d many 
years with Shallum [Shall ’Alam] the Mogulls , 
eldest Son, in which time without doubt was i 
capable of makeirig many observations, but j 
I beleive ’tis soe Ordinaryly coiuiccted that i 
’tis hardly worth reading. When I came | 
here first, he was in disgrace with our Govern- | 
ment, and to drawn [siej hiinselfe from it, his j 
Book he had some time agoe (t.'^dii-atnl it to the I 
French Kiim: tho co],y of it in Pm t ii uiez I w ill ' 


endeavour to get and send you ; but when all 
is done, I believe ’tis no better than Tom 
Thum.’’! 

In Mr. Irvine’s introduction to his monumental 
edition of Manucci’s MS. ho states (p. xix) 
that Catrou, who pirated Munucci’s work, admitted 
that he obtained the MS. from M. Deslandes, a 
Pondicherry official, who had brought it to Europe 
in 1701 or 1702. 

Later, in his Note on Bouroau -Deslandes Mr. 
Irvine show.s (p. Ixxxv) that Deslandes left Pondi- 
cherry in February and reached France in August 

1701. 

Manucci’s MS. must have been seen and road by 
Europeans in Fort St. George before its transmission 
to France, and some among thoir number must have 
had a higher opinion of its contents than Thomas 
Pitt, for othoi-wiso his correspondent would not 
have troubled to enquire about it. 

In any case the extract is valuable as it gives tho 
earliest notice of tho Sloria so far discovered. 

L. M. Anstey. 


1 Pitt lacaus tliat the wmk will lx- found to U' of lusignilicaut value. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Mosul and its Minorities, by H. C. Luke, 1925. 

London, Martin Hopkinson and Co., Ltd. 

This book gives an account of two journeys in 
the Near and ^liddle Last made in 1908 and 1924, 
especially to Mosul, with the object of helping “ to 
make the singularly interesting peoples ” inhabiting 
the area round about Mosul “ better known to En- 
gUsh readers.” Mr. Luke has thoroughly succeeded 
in his object, as he writes with the pen of a ready 
writer, and the information he supplies is that of a 
scholar well versed in his subject. To those whose 
work lies in India and who would learn something 
historically of the populations that have dwelt 
in modern ’Iraq, i.c., Mesopotamia, for centuries 
under Moslem-Turkish rule, and have had m the 
past so many dealings with India in one form or 
another, the book is an invaluable guide. 

It is lightly written, but it is never flippant, 
and the statements in it, liistorical and other, are 
of extraordinary accuracy. It duals briefly with 
the way from Palestine to Mosul, the site ot 
Niniveh, and then with Mosul as it now is and 
as it has been in the past. The entrancing stories 
of the religions of the region, chiefly minor varie- 
ties of Christianity— Nestorians, Monophysites and 
equally interesting others,— of the people of the 
Assyrian Mar Shimim, the youthful hereditarj 
patriarch of an ancient sect, now studying at Oxford, 
and of Prester Jolm, are all dealt with in a rapid 
but masterly manner. Then follows a most valuable 
chapter on the Yezidis or devil-worsliippers, part 
of which has already appeared in this Joiuna! 
(vol. LIV, pp. 94-98). iVnd finally wo are treated 
to an illuminating summary of the history ol 
Baghdad and Palmyra (Tadmor) on the “return 
journey.” 

Personally , I have read this book from cover to cover 
with absorbing interest, and have found it, as an 
old student of the matters with m hlch it is concerned, 
not only informing, but accurately intorming. The 
one point wliich I should be inclined to discuss 
with the author is the character he gives to Timur 
the Lame- the Tamerlane the Terrible of Euroiiean 
scholarship. He is evidently a bugbear to Mr. 
Luke, but whether he was really as bad as he is 
generally painted I have long doubted. Sir Lucas 
King’s untimely death on 23th August 1925, has 
deprived us of the accoimt of Timur on which he 
was engaged — an account which, let us hope, 
would have given the world a fair picture of him. 


The story of the early Christian Church and its 
schisms, resulting in cleavages into Nestorians and 
Monophysites, with their further divisions into 
Jacobites, Copts, Abyssinians, and Gregorian Arme- 
nians and finally into Uniates — Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Assyrians — is told with admirable clearness. But 
I cannot deal with them here, and will say no 
more than that the brief chapters containing the 
story are filled with a mass of facts, such as only 
a mature scholar could have put together in so 
concise a form. Passing on to the old and vexed 
question of Prester John, Mr. Luke discusses it 
with scholarly notices of many a great Oriental 
name and many a story of the East, and I would 
remark that the ehapter on that old Will-o'-th’- 
Wisp of Eastern history should be of special 
interest to the St. Thomas Christians of South India 
and to the students of their creed and its history. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Siddhantas and the Indian Calendar, by 
R. Sewell. Government of India, Calcutta, 1924, 
(Reprinted from the Epigraphica Indka.) 28X21 
cm.; pp. xvii, 609; £l-2s.-(kL 
The names of R. Schram, H. G. Jacobi, F. 
Kielhorn and J. F. Fleet give a lustre to the subject 
of Indian Chronologj', which is ordinarily considered 
a dull and difficult affair ; and the devotion of these 
scholars to the task with which they burdened 
themselves, and their skill in luiravelling the in- 
tricacies of this very teclinieal subject earn our 
gratitude and admiration. But these scholars by 
no means exliausted the subject of Indian chronologj', 
and they have been followed by others equally 
altruistic and equally deserving of our gratitude. 
Among this second generation of scientific chronolo- 
gists the names of R. Sewell and L. D. S. Pillai 1 are 
noteworthy, and their works now form our standard 
reference books on the subject. JL. Sowell has al- 
ready published three quarto volumes and he hints at 
further fields to e.xplore. The enormous labour and 
skillentailed in his vast work compelsour admiration. 

The demand for special cluonological tables for 
India arose from the sad discovery of numerous 
forgeries in ancient inscriptions, and in deeds produc- 
ed in the Law Courts of hidia ; and tho enormous 
laboiu involved in the preparation of these tables 
is duo to the complicated system, or rather sets 
of sj'stems, of calculating and recording dates in 
different parts of India and at different periods. 


Ho was a ruthless conqueror at times, no doubt, 
but ho was also a highly cultivated man and a 
scholar, and it is this mixed character— half herodi- 
tarv savage and half hereditary man of learning — 
w hich one would like to sec developed and balanced. 


Tho Hindu solar j-ear is scientific m theorj-, but 
the neglect of precession has made it artificial ; the 
use of a so-called luni-solar j-ear introduces the 
problem of intercalation ; the use of a theoretical 
lunar daj’ (the til/ii) adds further complications ; 
and these fundamental difficulties are greatly 
. inerc.ised by tho emploj-ment of various initial 


1 Other notable Indian cluoiiologists are — T. Warron, 1825; J. Prinsep, 1834 
Sir A. Cunningham, 1883; S. B. Dikshit, 1887, etc.; F. K. Ginzel, 1900. 


J. B. Jervis, 1843 ; 
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times for the year, for the month and for the daj' ; 
and further still by the practice of forming calendars 
by calculations based upon the teachings of different 
Sichlliantas, pre-eminent among -n-hich are the 
Sui-ya, Arya, Brahma and Siromani. 

Schram and Jacobi provide us with what may be 
termed general results, while Messrs. Sewell and 
Piilai give us detailed tables according to the 
various systems in vogue. Schram reduces the 
date to Julian days, and for ordinary verification 
his method is simple and effective. His original 
tables for India occupy five pages only. Jacobi 
employs the acargaaa, or sum of da 5 ’S from the 
beginning of the Kali-yuga, and his general tables 
occupy .some dozen pages. Sewell gives for each 
year certain elements from which the details of the 
calendar can be calculated, and his tables fill three 
cpiarto volumes. Piilai now gives information for 
each clay (in eight large volumes). He indeed 
states that any attempt to enable the historian or 
epigraphist to be his own computer of tithis and 
nakshatras seems predestined to failure, and that 
the onlj’ solution is a day to day ephemeris. The ^ 
draw-back to this plan is the size, number and cost 
{£G-10s.) of the volumes involved, and Scliram’s 
or Jacobi’s few pages, or, say, Ginzel’s two volumes 
(for all countries) may be preferred ; or, for India 
itself, the volumes of ISIr. Sewell. 

BIr. Sewell’s present voliuno is the third of a 
series, consisting of (1) — The Indian Calendar, 
1896, which gives detailed information based upon 
the Sd.rya Siddhanta for every year from a.d. 300 
to A.D. 1900, also a table of initial days of 
Muhammadan years from a.h. 1 to a.h, 1245 (.’..D. j 
1000), Sehram’s useful tables for eclipses of the i 
Sun in India, and certain subsidiary tables ; (2) ! 
Indian Chronography, 1912, which is an extension | 
of the former volume with working examples ; ’ 
(3) the present volume which gives general tables ; 
based upon the Siddhanta i^iromaiii (a.d. 1100- j 
1900). the First Jrya Siddhanta ‘True system’ I 
(•V.D. 000-1800) and ‘ Mean system ’ (a.d. 500- | 
1400), Brahma Siddhanta ‘True system’ (a.d. i 
600-1200) and ‘Mean system’ (a.d. 000-1400); i 

also tables relating to the cycle of Jupiter, ami f 
Fleet’s tables for finding the mean place of Saturn, I 


; together with many elucidatory notes and sub- 
: sjdiary tables. 

I The historian and epigraphist will probably bo 
. more interested in the general tables, which give 
j year by year the main eras, the Jovian Samvatsara, 
intercalated and suppressed months, the Em-opean 
dates of the beginnings of the solar and luni-solar 
years, etc. These general tables occupy 330 pages, 
or rather more than half the volume. They are 
generally exactly the same for some seven columns, 
but differ occasionally in the record of the inter- 
calated months, and more often in the times of the 
commencement of the year. 

The following table (shown below) 2 iDustrates the 
t ype of variation between the tables based upon the 
several Siddhantas . Of the explanatory portion of 
I t he volume the student will find the preface of con- 
I ■-! derable interest, and he will find it profitable to 
' work through the examples on pages 237 to 247. 

One special feature of the present v'olume is its 
supposed greater accuracy than former publications 
— “ since the figures are given with four decimal 
places instead as previously in whole numbers, and 
I so give u.s planetary positions to a quarter of a 
j Second whether in space or time.” Mr. Sewell 
[ goes even farther than this, e.g., on page 56 we 
find a value 2^ S' 18.82S2C0553, " and there are 
many other similar examples. Accuracy to a 
hundred millionth of a second might delight certain 
I astronomers if it were attainable ! But in dealing 
with physical quantifies it is a sound maxim to 
keep the calculations to the same order of accuracy 
as the observations on which they are based ; and 
although it might be stated with justification that 
Hindu astronomy is not based upon observation, 
yet no useful object can be obtained by such 
artificial methods. There are misprints, and the 
vohune used for review has the pages bound up 
in incorrect order ; but such blemishes are diffi- 
cult to avoid in a technical work printed at a 
Government Press in India. 

Thoso may be termed the minor defects of an 
extremely valuable work, 

O. B. Kaye. 



2 BnGiNTxivo or the 

Solab Year — ' 

‘ True ’ systems. 




A. 

B. 

C. 

Differences. 




Arya. 

ilrahina. 

Siromani. 

A— B 

B — C 



Kali, 

March. 

March . 

March. 



A, 

D. 

4-201 

24-31077 

23 -2.: 140 

2.3-2.7777 

1-04031 

•00009 

1099 

—1100 

4202 

23 -.lOOtt 

22 -.72289 

2-2 -.5 10-20 

1 -040.7.7 

•0060!) 

1100- 

—1101 

4203 

23-82813 

22-781.33 

22-77465 

1 -04080 

•00009 

1101- 

-1 102 

4204 

24-08681 

23-03976 

23-03308 

1-04705 

•00008 

1102- 

-1103 

4251 

24-24479 

23 •186,32 

23-179.73 

1-008 47 

•00077 

1149- 

-1150 

4301 

25-17882 

24-10'-:lS 

24-10133 

1-07004 

•00085 

1199—1200 

Yearly 








Differences. 

•25868 

•25843 

-25843 
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500- From Malabar Bowen sailed towards Madagascar but was wrecked on St. Thomas s 
Reef, off the Island of Mauritius. He wa.s kindly received Iry the Dutch, who assisted him 
in turning his longboat into a .sloop, in which he transhipped Ins crew to Maritan in xdada- 
gascar. Here, early in 1702 (JoJmson, H . 51 ) tliey surprised two ships belonging to the Scottish 
South African and East India Company. These were the Speedy Eeturn (Captain Robert 
Drummond) and the Content Brigantine (Captain Stewart), which had left Scotland in May 
1701, The two Captains were put ashore at St, Mary’s and were afterwards murdered by the 
native.s. About the same time another gang of pirates who had settled at St. Augustine s 
.surprised and seized the Prosperous (Captain Hilliard) and made one Thomas Hottard their 
Captain. Howard, originally a London lighterman, had been Quartermaster to a pirate, 
Captain James, on the coast of Virginia (Johnson, 11.247), probabiy the Capmin John James 
who flew Every’s Mughal flag when hefought H.M.S. Esser, Captain Jolin Aldred, in Linhaven 
Bay in July 1699 (Col. Off. Records, 323-3 Xo. 37, 1. Sec para. 41.5 nhoce). On the coast of 
Guinea. James took a large Porlugucse ship, to which a part of his crow transferred them- 
selves, they renaming her tlic Ah .ro'id.'r. They were wrecked ontlu' coi.st of l^Jaclagascar and 
there surprised the Tlio latierthen went to St. Mar\ ^ :ind tne c,e\v vere veil 
received by Ort van Tylc, })ut hearing that he (? hi.s brother) had caused the death of -some 
pirates they tried to kill him, and he escaped only oy the iielp of the natiws. 

501. Howard and Bowen agreed to crui.se in company. On tlie iOth March 1/U3 at 
Mavotta thev took the Pembroke. Captain Weoley (Johnson. II. 64). ^ ^'3 It is not clear 
what colours they flew on this occasion. Weolcy says that at first hc^ thought it ^he 
King’s Jack, but he does not say what it actually was (d/n.im.s CotmultrtUons, 31st J/r/.!/ 1/03). 
Later they sailed towards India, and in August, off Surat or St. nohns. took a Surat ship 
with treasure amounting to 88.000 pieces of eight, and at tVie mouih of Surat River Howard 
took another belonging to Abdul Gafur witli treasure valued at Rs. 1,08.000. Jhe latter 
they set adrift without anchor or cable off Daman, ihc otlicr tlicy carried to Rappore. 
News of these disasters arrived at Surat on the 31st, and the Governor tlirew the Eng i.sh 
and Dutch Presidents into prison and inflicted a heavy fine. But Ejighsh and Dutch ships 
threatened the port ; the prisoners were released on the Orb Dbirch ]7t)4, the Governor was 
dismissed by the Mughal and the Allies' demands were conceded (Maiiucri, III. 4SS n. ; Bruce, 

502. If they knew of these result.s ol their actions, Bo wen s men mu.-t have been 

and gratified, for thev had certainly .succeeded in spoiling the Company’s trade • 9 

ahove\ Bowen and Howard sold their booty toCoge(Klnvaja)Connnodo (Sccpum.olO hdoip 
an old friend of Every and Kidd, burned both of (heir onn ships and traiisRuTed the united 
crews to the Surat ship, which they renamed the Defiance. She carried oh guns, and they 
kept by force 70 of her lascars. They theni.clves numbered • D34 hghtmg meiy of vhich 

part are 43 English, the better part of the company French, the rest Negroes, Dutch, &c. 
part tvi & TT f.n nits ‘-Danes and Swedes 


nations that eries ‘ yaw ’ [? Scandinav ians 


.Johnson, II. 63, meiuions ‘-Danes and Swedes’’ 
Trials XIV 1286 1302). After a iime Bowen and Hov aid came to Mascarenhas, where 

.orcliic fro.,. I,,., .lyi..;.. - woo priori in ihc h.gh-y, for ,ho ..riost 

would not allow him holy ground as he was a heretic ” His Quarterniastcr Xrithaniel ( John) 
North was chosen to succeed him and returned with Howard to ^ladagascai, vhcie Bowen 
crew dispersed and North lived for some time amongst the natives, enjov mg i cii gicat re.pect 
rom them, until later (c, 1707) he went aboard Captain Halsey a. Quartermasmr Johnson, 
II 406). Howard went to India and married a native wife, wlawf- relatives killed him for 

ill-treating her (Johnson, 11.250). — — __ 

103 to the value of about 4.0UU pagoda, and then 

cv. aH at Madras and was sent with a fresh cargo to Surat, but on the way was again captured by the 

.a^e'^ratl and relieved of goods to the value of COO pagodas. U.erjrom T. Pin, Madras, 2 Jan. 7703-4. 
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503. In 1703 the Severn (( 'aptaiii Charles Piiehards) uud the /S'ca/-6orei<y7t (Captain Foulis), 
two men-of-war, were, at the Company's request, sent under Captain Richards (Johnson, II. 
260, calls him Commodore) who had been in the Cuiniiany's service (Bruce III. 493) to Mada- 
gascar to visit St. Mary's, Antongil Bay, Assada Bay, Muhilla and Johanna, after which they 
were to proceed to Mocha and convoy the Mocha licet to Surat, where Captain Richards was 
to consult the Governor regarding the suppression of the pirates (Bruce, III. 493, Johnson, II. 
260). On the loth November 1703 the Scarborough sen.t boats ashore at St. Mary's to surprise 
the pirates living there. On the 19th they returned ^ith two prisoners, John Pro,'®^ a Hol- 
lander, and David Wallin, a Welshman. On the 23rd, answering a flag of truce, they found 
it belonged to one Arthur Gardiner, who, having been many years a-pirating, had settled at 
Marinho, and wanted permission to supply them uith provisions [Log of the Scarborough. 
Sloo.ne JISS. 3674). 


504. The Rochester Interloper visited Johanna on the 9th June 1704. In the Log we 
are told that the capital was called Chusan Town or Johanna Town and the Governor was 
“ Myohazeerie Hoosaince.’' He complained that a certain Captain Richards (of an English 
man-of-war) had promised to assist them in an attack upon the piratical IMohillans, but had 
not supported them properly so that the attack had been unsucces.sful. He said that Captain 
Richards, finding that the people of Johanna intended to carry their complamts to England, 
committed suicide and was buried in the Bay (John Pike, Voyage of the Rochester Interloper, 
Captain Francis Slanes, 360 tons, 28 gum and 64 men, Brit. Mus. Ad.d. MSS. 24931). As 
a matter of fact, in February 1703-4, the boats of the Severn and Scarborough did assist the 
men of Johanna in an attack on .Mohilla, but were repulsed v ith a los.s of 22 English and 300 
Johannans (Masters’ Log-x No. 2s0). Pike says that the people of Johaima were so fond of the 
English and so determined to imitate them in every way that when their King, (Sultan 
Halliman, died, they re.solved that. Eke the English, they would be governed by a Queen, and 
elected his ^\idow to take hi.s place. She accordiiigl\' took a husband “’who is not a King.” 
like adds that a \ alley mar the capital was knonn as Brown >s Garden,'®^ so named after a 
ship-surgeon who had cured a number of their chief men. whilst his ship was in the harbour. 
The garden was given him in recognition of his .-ci vices and, as hcrefu.sed to settle in the island, 
was free to ail Englishmen who came there and no laument was ever asked for the oranges, 
lemons and cocoanuts w hich grew in it. John-on (i. 122) ascribes the friendsln]) of the. 
Johannans foi the English to the a-sistanee giia-n them about 1704 by Captain Henry 
( ornw all against a piratical attack of the Mohillan--. Cornwall himself (W.ieimtanes', p, 12) 
say.s that the Johannans were very bf>ld and w.iihke. always quarrelling with the Mohillams. 
Also that %isitors to Johanna behoved to be very careful, as Johanna was much frequented 
by pirates who came there fur iiitelligenee regarding tlm .-Irength and de.stination of other 
ships. He calls the Cajiital Dr ■nuuii. 


505^ Ca])tain Richards died on the 2:;id M n. li 1703 -1 and Captain Foulis on the 20th 
April 1704 (Charnock, Bingraphia Far, did) The iwr. shiii.s apparently eontimierl their 
journey to India, for John Leeds (Travel',) writi^, that on the 26th November 1704, he, then 
master of the Muncheo ( //e/w/om, a sea-going trading vessel), was pressed by Captain 

Robert Haiiand of H.M.tS. Aar mat Calicut, with hrs boatswaiiiThoinas Brown thev being the 
only two white men on board. Pike says (f. 106 h) th.it when he wa.s in India the commanders 
of English men-of-war impressed any Englishmen whom thev fouml on eonntrv .ship.s. A.s the.se 
mem were probably the most enterprising of the ,.,„l„rs who had come out m, the Euro,, can 

.end Teady^ u. 

MacU a.scar for sUues as the Hottentots were too lazy t-, vo.,k. pyrndua Voga,,. . n. .|19, 

t” tl,o Kullan of Johanna, dated imilec 1(179 
(Marine BecorJe, 0#-e) '' Eummander 
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ships, it can he imagined that their impressment must have excited a dangerous indignation 
in the hearts of men like Leeds. 

Malabarese. 

506 . In 1703 Hamilton visited Tellicherry on the Halahar coast. About twelve miles 
south of the town is ‘‘ Burgara [Badagara] a sea-port in the dominions of Ballanore [Valunna- 
var or Ruler] Burgarie, a formidable Prince, This Prince and his predecessor have been 
Lords of the Sea time out of mind, .and all trading vessels between Cape Comorin and Damaan 
were obliged to carry his passports. Those of one mast paid for their passes eight shillings 
yearly and those with three paid about sixteen.” The Portuguese disimted his pretensions 
and therefore were at constant war with him. ■' He keeps some light galleys that row and ^ail 
very well, which cruise along the coast from October to Maj’ and make prize of all who have not 
his passes.” When Hamilton objected to the damage which he did to trade, he replied that 
“ he was no enemj’to trade but only vindicated his sovereignty of those seas before mentioned, 
and that our King was invested with the like sovereignty not only on his own coasts but on 
those of France, Holland and Denmark [an allusion I suppose to the English claim to the 
Honour of the Flag], and could have no greater right than he had, only he [i.e., the King of 
England] was ina better conditioii to oblige the transgressors of his laws to obedience than he 
wa.s : however he would maintain his claim and right the best way he could, and whoever lost 
their ships or vessels for contempt of Ids authority might blame theiroum obstinacy or folly ” 
(Hamilton I. 298). 

507 . On the 24th February 1705 the Westmoreland (Captain Thomas Gallon) had a short 
engagement off Vingurla with ifaratha pirates. He says that they flew a short blewish pendant 
over their red flag {Ind. Ojf. Marine Eerords). As a matter of fact Sivaji's naval flag seems to 
have been white (Frj’cr II. 2), so the red flag may have been either the Moor ensign or the 
usual signal of attack. Gallon refers to the pirates as ‘Rogues,’ It will be remembered 
that Edward Terry (See para. 230 above) did the same in ICIO, and so does Defoe in his Xew 
Voyage round the World (II. 32, pub. 1725). So also Defoe writes of men “ going a-roguing ” 
instead of “ a-pirating.” 

Anglo-Americans. 

508 . In the year 1704 the Scotch .ship Neptune (Captain James Miller) was taken in 

Madagascar by the pirate Halsey at the instigation of Samuel Burgess (See jxira. 478 above-, 
Johnson II. IIG and 208 b). Hamilton (I. 17) says that the Neptune was laden with strong 
ale and brandy and that the pirates, falling to a carouse, five hundred of them 
died of their excesses. This did not deter a number of INlillcr's men from joining the pirates. 
According to Johnson, the Neptune was taken by Halsey after his capture of the Essex in 
1707 and Hamilton is possibly wrong in his date, for it was only on the 7th November 1704 
that Caiflain John Halsey received a privateer’s Commission for the Charles Brigantine from 
Governor Cranstone of Rhode Island. On the other hand. Johnson (II. 110) says that Halsey 
picked up at St. Augustine's a number of men who had been wrecked in the Degrave in 1700. 
This appears rather a long time for their stay there. The Charles Brigantine had been 
a privateer under the command of Captain Daniel Flow man. Plowman was murdered by 
his lieutenant, John Welch, who having committed iiiracy on some Portuguese vessels, returned 
to Boston, where he was arrested and hanged, the Charles being recommissioned under Halsey. 
The piratical career of the NcjAunc was short. One David Williams was elected Captain and 
soon after (Johnson, II. 118, saystheyear after Halsey's death) she was wrecked. Williams 
fitted up a sloop in which he came to Jlethclege (ifassalcge), w here going ashore he was killed 
by the natives (Johnson, 11. 202). 

lOC Ajiparcntly the Raja of Kailattanad (het\voi-u the M.the and Kotta Rivers), who^e Commander was 
ono of the Marakkars of Kottakal (limes. Mid Guz. 433. Sic para. 53G below). 
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French. 

509. ilauucci {IV, 169) says that in 1705 a certain Monsieur Delaval, resident at Jun- 
calam (Juiiceylon. belonging to Siam) had with two of his countrymen. Messieur.s Massonand 
de Tlouhal. turned pirates, to the great terror of the merchants 

Anglo-Americans. 

510. In 1705 Captain Thomas Green of the Worctster, who had arrived in Scotland in 
July 1701 (Johnson, II. 52) was hanged for piracy. His ship had been seized by the Scottish, 
African and East India Company in reprisal for the seizure of the Aiirvandale in England by 
the Eiigli-h East India Company (.SJoc Petition of the Scots East India and African Company, 
1705). Some of hi.s rnenhad talked in a mysterlou.s way of their doings in the East and particu- 
lar references to the Speed y Return (Captain Thomas Drummond), which ship had totally 
disappeared, led to the conclusion that he had taken her and had made away with the 
crew. He was arrested and tried and, though the evidence against him was neither trust- 
worthy nor conclu.?ive. the people of Edinburgh were in such a state of irritation against 
the English, owing to the failure of the Darien Company and the disappearance of some of 
the shipjs of the Scottish African and East India Company (founded in 1695) to which the 
Speedy Return belonged, that he and some of hi.s crew were convicted and hanged on this 
charge. It is perfectly certain that he was mst re.spnnsit)le for the loss of the Speedy Return. 
for W8 have seen {pan. 500 above) that she was taken by John Bowen, nor for the death of 
Captain Drummond, who was killed by the natives of Madagascar (Drury’s Adventures, 
p. 305), but that some of his acts were piratical there can be little doubt, for one of the wit- 
nesses in tho trial (Antonio Fernando, Cook’s mate on the Worcester) said that a certain one 
of the ships which he attacked flow English colours, i.c. white, red and black, like those which 
he flew himself (possibly Fernando, being a Portuguese mistook dark blue for black, a not 
uncommon mistake at sea. >S'ee para. 553 beloiv). and said that he had taken such a ship, mur- 
dered the crew and .sold the ship to Coge Commodo (See para. 502 above), whilst another of his 
crew (John Tlobcrts)depo.'.ed that he had been acce-ssory to tho cutting off of the heads of some 
men at Sacriflee Island, betwixt Tollichorry aiid Calicut, and others (Reynolds and Liiistead) 
said ’‘that their Prayers even on Sunday were <lropped after they passed the Cape oi Good 
Hope, the Superc.trgo liiving told Mr. May [the Surgeon], who eommonly acted the Clerk’.s 
part, that they w(mld leave their religion Iwhiiid them and lake it up when they came back ” 
{Flying Post, 17-19 May, 1705).'''^ Captain Hamilton met the Worcisfn/- at Calicut in 1703. 
Green, when in drink, personally lold him tliat he ha(l tradcfl with the ])irates in Madagascar 
aiel Mascarenlns, and il was commonly rfj)ortcd ;it I he time that he had plundered some 
Moor ships anrl lm6 sunk a floop with ten or twelve Eugli-hmen on board her off Coiloaii. 
Hamilto!! sums up th'' vi-e in a way with whieli probalily ev' ry one will agree ; — " Whether 
Captain Creen and Mr, .Mather I ( 'hu-f Mate] had ju-tici- impart i, ally allowed them in their 
process and sentence I know not, 1 have heard (,f as gre.it innf)eent.; condemned to rleath an 
they were ’’ {Xeir Account, 1, 317-19 : siafr Trinls, XIV. 1169-1323) 

511. Hamilton s comments iire the more intere-,tine f(jr the fact that in 1705 com- 
plaints were made at Bombay nvainst -C.iptdn Alexander H.amilton, Master of the Vintn 
Gurra, lor S'.i/.ing ,it ..folior sfime gooils on ,i junk b‘'if,nging to the nati\c merehant.s of Can- 
ton {Bombay Cons. IPh May 170.5). He him-elf (If, l.V)_ 234) says that he did this in repri- 
sal for their fabe dealing and that the Sultan hitrhly approved of hi.s action, only wondering 

lot “ If you w,ue lomes . . . . yoe liave that -all, mt .•.ixte of adventurers who laid down their 
consciences at tlie Cape of Good Hope as they went out to India and for-ot to take them up agam when 
thtiy returned ” (Scott. Thn Snrqrrjn's Dnurihlir ; .t/r. f'rr>ftnnfir;i's Pr^fan-). 
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at his moderation in not having taken all the goods and having sold the crew and other people 
on board as slaves. On the 1st Feb. 1706-7 Capt. Richard Collins of the Sloop Calcutta 
reported at Madras that he had been plundered olf Negrais by a pirate brigantine (.50 Euro- 
peans, 16 guns) commanded by one Jones, who came originally from New England and had 
completed his crew at Madagascar. The pirates had some of thejn, returned to Madagascar, 
but the rest had gone to Aehin to waylay the China, and a Manilla ship belonging to the 
Armenians (Madras Public Proceedings, 1 Feb. 1706-7.) 

Malays. 

512 . That the seas of the Malay Archipelago were now full of pirates is shown by the 
caution which Briti.sh .ships were forced to exercise. Captain Martin Gardiner of the Sen ford, 
sailing from Batavia to China, records on the 26tli June 1701 : — " Sent my boats to two small 
junks, taking them to be China junks, but they were boats belonging to Banca, believed to 
be Rovers, having severall brass patteveroe.s and many men on board " and tlie Commander 
of the Loyal Cook, sailing from Amoy to Malacca, records on the 21st April 1702, " Saw three 
great boats which we judged to be Rogues. VVe made a cleare ship and lay b;/ but they 
would not speak v/ith us, our [shipj having Dutch CiJours. IVe supposed them to be bound 
for Malacca. ’ 

513 . In 170.5 the Dutch East India Company, in order to check piracy in the Malay 
Archipelago, fixed the number of the crew and passengers allowed to be carried on native 
vessels (Pari. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. 65 ; Temminek II. 227). 

514 . In June 1707 the Banjareens made a desperate attack on the Engli.sh ships Carle- 
ion, Blenheim, Squirrel and the Hamle man-of-war (?), lying in Banjar River, and burned 
the ship Limpo and the English Factory ashore, in revenge for an affront offered to the Malay 
Chief Gusta Ganton in attempting to arrest him for the murder of the Chine-.e Shabandar. It 
was this attack which caused the English to abandon their settlement in Borneo. The Com- 
mander of the Garleton (Captain Robert Phillip^;) was killed in the fight, [Ini. Off.. Marine 
Records.) 

Arabians. 

515 . Arab reprisals for European jnracy have already been mentioned in 1701 (See 
para. 483 above) and in 1705 (See para. 485 above). Some of their vessels carried 40 to 50 guns 
(Low, I. 90). Encouraged by their early succe.sscs, the Muscat Arabs aimed at a more ex- 
tended sphere of action, and in 1707 obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build 
ships in his country. Their vessels were to be found ami did much damage in all the seas 
round India from the Madras coast to the Persian Gulf. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
Bombay Government for a.ssistance and the Marathas organized a fleet to hold them in check. 
(Bomb. Oaz., I. ii. 81-2 ; Low, I. 90; Bruce, III. 649). 

516 . In 1708 the Shah proposed to the Bombay Government a joint attack on the .Arab 
and Malabar pirates (Bomb. Ca~.. XIII. 482). 

Malabarese. 

517 . On the I2th February 1706, a Miratha fleet, under their Admiral Nilla Purbu, 
took the English .shi]) Monsoon (Bengal to Surat — -Captain Wilcox) off .Anjediva and carried 
her into Bed Cove. Nine days later she was cut out by the Portuguese and taken to Goa, 
where the Viceroy declared her a lawful prize and refused to restore her to the English (Letter 
from T. Pitt, Wth Sept. 1707 ; Bombay Quarterly Revieir, III. 66 ; Low I. 93.)toB 

108 Accordinc; to French Law in vesseln retaken from pirates were re-'tored to the owners on 

pfty mftQt of ouo“third of the value {Jiftsticr, .nU). 
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518. The llaratha fleet organi^-ed for protection against the Arabs was composed of 
sixty vessels under an officer independent of Angria and was supposed to operate between 
Bombay and Goa. It devoted its spare time to piracy on its own account. At the same 
time Kaiihoji Angria possessed a con.sidcrable fleet occupied with piracy only (Bruce, III. 
649; Low, I. 90 ; Bomb. Gaz. I. ii. 81-2 ; Bomb. Sel. xxiv. 169). In 1706 the Marathas and 
Angrians took three English ships, one of them, the Diammd (IMadras to Surat and Persia, 
Captain Whistler, who died of wounds received In the fight), carrying twelve guns and 26 
Europeans, with a cargo worth nearly two lakhs of rupees — the Madras merchants lost 30,000 
pagodas in her (Leffcr //’o./i, T. Pi!t. llth Sejdtinbcr 1101 , B. M. Add. 2ISS., 22850). They 
also took a Bombay oianchun, some Portuguese ve.s.-^els and a Dutch hoy with a crew of 26 
Dutchmen {Letkr froin Sir Jolia Ga>jcr, Sard Ls/ March 1703-7). The last mentioned is, I 
suppose, the Dutch '‘KooiJcr '’ of which mention is made in the Bombay Consultations of 
the 21st January 170G-7. Twenty-one Dutchmen had arrived, being all that remained alive 
of her crew when she was taken by an -\ngrian fleet of two grabs and eleven gallivats. She 
was carrying provisions to the Dutch garri-on a1 Surat. 

519. On the 23rd October 1707 the EngliJi frigates Oh’i and Ilor-sharn reported at the 
Cape that thejy together with a Company's ship of 44 gnus and two galleots, had fouglit a 
whole claj^'s fight with 21 M.ikibar pirate ec-.-.'-ls which h.ad taken tlic two galleot.s. On the 
27th the Arahij Merchant reported that she liad lied many fights with the Malabaroso (Leib- 
brandt, Precis, p. 139). 

Anglo-Americans, 

520. In August 1706 Captain Thomas White took near Moclni the Dorothy (Captain 

Penruddock) of Madras, a Catieat ship of ItO tons (in wlr.oli his men got a booty of £200 a 
man, but missed finding .j0,!Mj0 .-c.'inins hkhlmi in milk jar.s in tiio stall where a cow was kept 
for the old Moor supercargo), a sjuull PortugicS'' .shin and tlie Ketch Forgirenc.ss (Captain 
Benjamin Stacey. Lfitrrfrom Sir John Ga,," r. S"riii \.'<t Mur At 1700-7; Hedges' Diary, 11. 
144, III. 107). Johnson .says (II. 130-7) thd amongst the pa.sscngers oir the Forgiveness 
were two small chiMren. wlm w pt bitterly at ttm l-os-; of their whole fortune, viz. .some 500 
dollars, a silver mug and tw'o silver spoons. White harangued hi.s men, .saying how cruel 
it W'as to rob iiiuor-ent cliil h'.-n, upon aJii' li r- t Oo!;.- was all restored totlicm, but a collection 
was made among the pir.u^ ■ rrvl !i>i) iloflar-, • ,cl h-d to it, wliil h a iirL.scat was abo made 
to Captain Sl 'cey C'd hi- c•'li' or:. Wlet.^ t(„ ]; tlic Dorothy to St. Mury’.s where he joined 
Halsey a.s u pi iv,. to mill, (7l!i Xov, 1701. .v. W-'S cjion ) 


521. John Hal -o • vi'aiio fi.jrn B i-ton. !li- 'ommi -iou was to cruise on the coa.st of 
Xewfouudlaml, In-o ad la- .'.nl'-d to M iihean Mhe-,- he look c,n board some of the crew 
A i\\o I)i gran Eist indiam.oi. in Willi.' oi Voutiu, wl.a-h v, is w reeked there iii 1701.’0^ 

It Was his iiilciiiloii to aioek e,,!y .\I,),,r '-'.lij,;, Imi afier a tenijiortii'y deposition by 
Ins crew, he cons'Cnted i,, prey of .-hips a|i nations. In the Red Sea 

he toolv the (Captain !,'i'isie\) Irom B"ii ’.-I and -'Kin after a -lo'ip (Captain Collins), 

with the (leek planks (jf wiiieli the pirates l•l■^)aiIe(| tlieir own bri'_Mntine. Then ho sailed to 
the bU-aits of Mil.ieea, where I,,. ,„,.t .m,} v,,,s ,.hasi..d by the .I/L mur/e (Cajitaiii Bcavls) 
fnun China. H.iIm'v wa- piobabiy M,e ,iirate who v.a - reported to have taken off Xegrais two 
ships from B.an'i.il to .V hin {BdrJ,,,:,, T. Pd. Ah i',h. 1706-7, B, .M Add. J/.S'X 22,S.-)()). 
Returning via .Ma warenha-, where ti,ey ware supplied with all „eees,arie, bv th(‘ Governor 
to Madoca-var. at Houefnl It, ini m-,,,. St. Har.-'s, tiny found tl.e /Wet/.y am! Captain White 
aud^hismuen, ,-ome 91) to DM), settl.-d miiougM th.- u.itive^. Some of them, amongst whom 
109 Acrurdiny to Robeit JJrurv, st„ p..,, ,1 Ma.lra.s 1,7 

D UUC* U.. ■ [n .'5j It.i ' I : 
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was White, joined them. Halsey now .sealed for the Red sea and learned from a Moor grab, 
which he took, that there were four Eiiglish ships near Mocha. These ships left Mocha on 
the 7th August 1707. They were the Bombay Merchant (or frigate. Captain Samuel Jago 
45 Europeans and IS guns) which had been sent out by the Court of Jlanagers to Mocha 
in the belief that she, being a good .sailer,' would be of u>e in freeing the coast from the Sangan- 
ians and other petty robbers that attacked small vessels trading with Bombay {Bombay 
Cons. 22?id August 1707); the Eagle or Bising Eagle (Captain Chamberlayne. 25 Europeans, 
and 14 guns) ; the Essex. Captain Thomas Punt, who in 1703 astonished the Dutch 
broker at Rajapore by refusing to earn an honest penny by carrying off a ship to the 
pirate Bowen, “telling him, now he was not ashamed to show his face, but should he be guilty 
of so base an action he must never sec the face of his countrymen again, which made the 
gentleman change his countenance’’ (Letter from George Wcokij. Slate Trials xiv. 1302. She 
had 12 Europeans on board and carried 10 guns); the Mary (Captain Cornwall, 10 Europeans 
and 8 guns); and the Unity (Captain Greenhaugh, 20 European.s and 12 guns). Besides these 
Europeans they carried about 12<) lascarsd'o The next day they met Halsey in the Charles 
Brigantine. One account says that she had only 50 men, and from 4 to 0 guns, another 
and more probable one, 90 men and 10 guns. Johnson sa\s (II. 114) that Jago, attempting 
to board Halsey, his ship was raked by a shot, which, apparently so frightened him that 
he left his companions to their fate and made off for Bombay, Mhere he arri\ cd on the 22nd 
August. He said nothing of his cowardly flight. On the 28th October his shiii was blown up 
in a fight with aSivaji vessel. Ten of his men were killed, but he and the rest of the crew got 
safely to Bombay (Bomb. Cons. llPi Xovemher.) On the 9th December the Council received 
a letter, dated 26th September from Hadras, telling of his misbehaviour. By this time he had 
been placed in command of the India Frigate, but on the 1st June 1708 he was allowed to 
re.sign and go home on the Aurangzch (ibid . 1st June 1708). After the flight of the Bombay 
Merchant, Halsey attacked the Eagle which brought to, to receive him, tnusting Capt. Jugo 
would return to her support. She made' a good defence, but the guns of the Charles killed or 
wounded all the officers in the poop.'’^ Even so. and after she had surrendered, the 
mate in eommand of the men stationed in the forecastle continued to tire on the boarders 
and killed some of them before he could be convinced that further resistance was useless. 
Some wished to put him to death, but ho, being an Tri-bman, the Irish and vScotch amongst 
Halsey's crew insisted on his life being spared. ]>om the prisoners on the Eagle. Halsey 
learned that the was the richest of the three reincining ships, having come from Jeddah. 

He therefore allowed the Mary and Unity to escape and went after her. Punt prepared to 
fight, but as Halsey came up he hoisted the bloody Jlag as a signal of ' No Quarter,’ which so 
frightened the passengers that they forced Punt to surrender without flghtiug. From the 
Eagle Halsey took flO.npO and from the E<s(.r (between 30 and 40 chests of silver). 

He then took some of the officers and Sir John Bennett on board the Charles, and having dis- 
abled the Essex, made for Calicut (B Ad.im.-< to Surat. 77 lUclu cry \~th Sc})b mber 1707. Surat 
Bccords, vol. 101). C.aptain Cernvall arrived in Madras 7th September 1707. The 
Europeans of that town had lost doopno pagodas by this mi.'hap for the treasure on the 
Mary had been sent on board the Ics^cx for security (T. Pitt to J. Dolbcn. Brit. Mas. 
Add. MSS. 22850, IT. 49-.‘)0). Soon after, HaPey, moeting the Harriott, again tried the 
effect of the tdnndy jlag (■■ with a. bloody flag at toimv..,t la ad " ) but, after exchanging 
two or three broadsides “ lurncd tayle. when our ship chased his till night."’ (Ibid. 


1 10 None i)f th 's,' live ps >v is Uu’ae. 1> ‘ias 8 a ivvi'ii Ion ami I' '(j i nii-. 1 hei 

poans. 120 l.isears an4 'll aims (ha r/mm /’ .\I„.lr f<. llVA.s.pf, 1707. 

111 Ciipt. 1 hiOubi.'L’Ui yiie, hii, Chi* 1 '-lo .mil three i.r f-mr m.a'ewere 
killed anil as many wonuded. Thos. I'l't to htittii 1 u/c. Ma 'r is, -3 Uel. 


]' ioi.d force wMs 1 12 Euro- 

U. M. .hl'I. ,U8.s', 22.8.30. 

killei.l. Of pirates 7 were 
1707. D. M. Add. MStS, 


22,860, f. 71. 
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f. 92). The pirates, of course, were not over eager to run any great risks when they were 
f-or-Tcd with i)Ooty From Calicut Halsey went to Madagascar, where he traded for neces- 
saries with the Grpyhound, which had been sent by the Governor of Madras to buy back 
the plunder of the Fs.r.r and with the Scotch ship Xeptnne (Captain James Miller. See 
inei. .503 ah-jvi) Johnson says that the Company s representatives on the Greyhoiind inci- 
ted the pirate.s to take the Xeptune, which, in their eyes, was an Interloper. They bettered 
this advice and took the Oreijlound also, but subsec[uently released that ship (Johnson, II. 
llO-lIii). Halsev apparently died soon after these ev'ents. Johnson (11.117) yyites : — “He fell 
ill of a fever, died and was buried with great .solemnity and ceremony ; the prayers of the 
Church of England were readover him, colours were flying and his sword and pistol laid on his 
coffin, which was co’> ered with a ship's Jack : as many minute guns fired as he was years old 
viz. fortv-six, and three English, one French volley of small arms : he was brave in his person, 
courteous to all his prisoners, lived beloved and died regretted by his own people. His grave 
was made in a garden of water-melons and fenced in with palisades to prevent his being rooted 
up by wild hogs, of which there are plenty in those parts." Possibly this religious and cere- 
monious funeral was due to Captain Thomas M'hitc, who, according to Johnson (II. 138) 
died in Madagascar, very penitent for the wicked life he bad been forced to lead. By will 
he left his money to a companion (who faithfully observed his in.structions) for the benefit 
of his son bv a native woman of the country, who was to be sent to England ■ to be brought 
up in the Chri-tian religion in the hopes he might live a better man than hb father. ' 

522. Many <jf Halsey's crew settled in Madagascar and .some were .still to be found 
there in 1719, for «hcn the S'/ George (Captain Samuel Lewis) was at St. Mary's, her Lop (23rd 
July 1719) tells us th-it 1 wo Europeans, John Guernsey and Old Nick of Dover came on board 
to sec the Captain "These I kept on board two nights and entertained them plentifulh' 
with liquor, in hopes to sound what might be gathered from them. They faithfully pro- 
mised me p"ro\"isioiis speedily, but I found their tempers much alike (vith a downcast eye, 
not able to look me in the face) very cautiou.s of what they spoke till ahnost drunk, then they 
lav theiuselvi-s open and tell of their louse way of living, bragging in their villainy as bravoes. 
They ac’cnowloflsm of their being in the brigantine [f.e. the Charles] that took Chamberlayne, 
and at the plundering of three Moor ships and bringing away a fourth, which lay sunk in their 
haTbour. This they call the fair Clance, and they wanted but one hit more and then to go 
home, for thev wc-ie aweary of their course of life Their number was now reduced to 17 
with about 10 or 12 Mu.stces and free negroes. That they live separate on the other side 
upon the Main, some 20 or 30 miles asunder, each having a town to himself and not less than 
five or six hundred negri es. thf-ir vas.salls, ready to serve 'em upon any expedition. They do 
not apjiear to be in .anv vise concerned for their former ill actions, only in relation to Sir 
John Bemictt, whom they aelinowltdged they had not used well in taking his goods and 
money from him after a fair agrcem.cnt ^ ^ Thus freely they would talk when w’arra with 
lictuor, but alwa\s cautious when sober. I likewise askt 'em why they did not accept the 
King's pardon |171!Sj and go home in time. They told me that they believed it was a 
sham and would not trust to any unless they had the Great Seal to it. Such impudence 
and ignorance' posve.st them Another ])irate, a Frenchman named Pierre Jerran told 
C.ipt lin Lewis [L-ig. 22))'/ July) " that he and all his com])anv had been on the Account 
(as th- y call d it) but now designed to live honest and steal slaves to sell to such ships as 
came to trade with them 

'12 l’rub,.0ly tlii> I'f'i'pis to thfir srizure of the goods eto., on the On jihomirl after tbev Imd been re- 
purchasofl by the C'linpany’r, agents, etc., as has jast been luentioned Sir John Bonnet’s name occurs in 
tlie 1714 “ Li.sl of sea-faring men,” not constant inhabitants if Madras {L,or.'s VpstirjKs of Old Madra-i, 11. 
20S, note j). 
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STEPHEN MEREBYTH EDIYAPJIES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

By the editors. 

With this number we publish a photograph of our late colleague, Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
and take the opportunity of adding to the obituary notice in last month’s issue, a few lines 
sent us by an old friend of his and fellow' official in the Indian Civil Service. He writes: “ I 
would draw attention to his amazing pow'ers of work. When doing his very difficult Census of 
Bombay Town and Island in 1901, he managed to write the whole of the Rise of Bombay in 
his spare time It w’as published as one of the volumes of the Census, and w'as later re-issued in 
book form with illustrations. I w’oukl also like to mention his specially valuable work in connec- 
tion with the Muharram. By putting a stop to the iabuf. procession he brought to an end the 
regrettable disturbances that usually accompanied that celebration in Bombay City.” 

L.iND’S ANECDOTA SYRIACA ON THE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 

TR.\NSL.\TEr) FROM THE LaTIN BY THU RCVD. H. HOSTEN, S.J. 

[From Anecdota Syriaca. CoUegit, edidit, expUcavil J . P. N. Land, theologiae doctor. 
Tomus primus, Lugduni Batavorum, E. J. Brill, MCCCCLXII (sic for IMDCCCLXII). ] 

Our document, a short history of the Syrians of the Malabar Coast, comes from the 
Leyden Academy Library, and was publi.shod by Land, not only for the style, but also for the 
sake of the name.s and of the subject, as a specimen of the work done in this line by Indians, 
none of which had yet appeared. Of. p. ix. 

The JIS., numbered 1213, consists of tw-o leaves of European paper, measuring 120 X 28' 30 
centimetres, written on both pages, and containing a “ Summary of the history ofthe Syrians 
on the Malabar Coast.” Written by Matthew', a Jacobite priest, it deals with the history of 
the Syrians from the time of the Apostle St. Thomas u]) to the lieginning of the ISth century. 

The title of the Syriac ilS. is : Al Gcdcs'e DagegPis Le Snriyoyc U Tasr ImliTin Be/mlcri,® 
which means ; “ Of what happened to the Syrians and their history.” 

Nestorian writing, resembling that of MS. No. 1212.'^ Cf. p, 7. 

Land did not publish the Syriac text of MS. 1213, for want of proper type. C/. p. 179. 
In Plate B, No. 12, he gives a specimen of the writing by reproducing the title above. At 
pp. 123-127, we have a Latin translation of the text, whieli we translate into English below'. 

I take it that the Latin translation is by Land, although his correcting some mistakes of 
si)elling and translation at pp. 180-184 would make one conclude the contrary. But see 
his note about San Pablo at p. 184. 

The Syriac, text contains about 120 lines, and from Land's marginal references to vs. 11 , 
21, etc., one must conclude that tlu'y .ar.-^ verses. The date of the document must be 
earlier than 1737, since Mar Gabriel, who died in 1737, is mentioned as alive. 

At pp. 179-184 we find a numberof notes by Land. Omitting a short initial discussion on the 
peculiarities of the Syriac writ ing,we translate the remainder from the Latin as closely as 
possible. 

(Page 123.) Of the things ivhkh happened to the Syrians (on the Malabar Coast) and their 
history. (MS. voL, Lugd. Bat.av. Or. 1213.) 

(rs. /.) In till' year .72 * of Our Lord Jesus Christ the lord Thomas'^ came into India and 

landed al Mailormr.'^ Here he iireaehed tho Oosiiel to many, whom he made his disciples 
and baiiti/ed in the imme of the Father and of the Son and of tho Holy Ghost. Next ho set 
out and wi'iit to Malabar, where he arrived at Moljokare.'* He preached also to the pieople 
of this country and set up to the Lord an altar, for tho .service of which he added two presby- 
ters. From there he went to Kutkajel,^ v/here he built a church, as he also did at Irapdi,* 

n, Tlie parts in Syri.ac t> 7)0 ii.avo been kindly transliterated for mo by Mr. T. K. Joseph of Trivandrum. 
h Wovors’ Drirate/ii//)». T T (Leyden, 1810, p. 322 177 .) , has a earefnl description of Codex 1212. 
Cf. Land’o ,D)."/ete S'lrinin, \. p t.n 1, 
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and Guivaina^lamJ and Neruam,^ and Tiriiboku/.'* Finally he returned to Mailojmr, where 
he was jhereed with a lance by unbelieving gentiles ; and his soul rested in peace. After his 
death India and iMalabar was left without a preacher and leader,, those excepted who had 
been made presbyters by the Apostle Thomas. 

Now, after 92 years, India and Malabar^o was made a widow, deprived of priests and pres- 
byters (orbala sacerdotihus et presb’jleris), ('>\ 1 1 ) and there were only the faithful of both sexes. 
However, at that time, there arose a magician, called ilanifcbuS’ r,i' one of the infidels. He 
too came to Mailopur, where through his magical arts he performed many miracles, scandalized 
the leaders and chief ones of the faithful and drew them away from the true faith : and there 
was no one to oppose himself to his orders. On this account the rest of the faithful fled and 
found an asylum in Malabar. Seeing them, tlic brethren, the faithful of Malabar, rejoiced 
with the greatest joy. and, according to the custom of the faithful, they became bound to 
one another by the ties of affinity. (Page 124.) Afterwards, however, when 160 truly 
Christian families'^ had long been without presViVtcrs and leaders, a dissension arose among 
them for what cause I knovc not ; that is, some of them renounced the orthodox faith, and 
others did not. Those who renounced the faith were 96iamilie.s'^a ; on the other hand, those 
who retained the orthodox faith were 64 families. 


{vs. 21.) At the same time, a vision appeared by night to the metropolitan of Edessa.'^ 
He arose in the morning and went to the Catholieus of the East,'® and told him of the vision 
whieh he had seen. When the Catholieus had heard it. he sent messengers to all the churche.s 
and monasteries and cities of the diocese and called the people to liis presence. And when 
many flocks had met with their bishops and merchant.s,’* ho related to them what the 
Bishop had seen, and they spol>e together (d collociiti sunt).^’’ Then, one of them arose, to wit 
a merchant called Thomas of Jerusalem,*? who answered, saying : Behold. I have ore now 
heard a report about Malabar and India from foreign countries and men." The Catho- 
licus, hearing his answer, rose from his seat, went to him. embraced biju lovingly, and thus 
addressed him ; “ I entreat thee, my very dear son. to go to Malabar, to visit the inhabitants 
of the country, and to tetl me what has befallen them." Accordingly, that occasion offerino-. 
Thomas of Jerusalem set out for Malabar, and, coming to dloljomharf', he saw the Thomas 
Christians ; and th''y v.ere mutually pleased, the ChrCtians telling liim about their affairs. 
(?,'?. JL) Whieh wlieii 'I’liomas liad heard, he gave them courage and exhorted them with 
kind words ; and straight way l'e.> embarked and returiv'd to his country. Back in his country, he 
went to the Catholieus and said to him Lo ! I have seen with my eyes the Thomas Chri.stians, 
and wespoke together and w . re mutually ](kaM’d. I kdt them hoj)efui and retunir d.’ The 
Catholieus, heariiigthe,e wo!-ds,arisv.,Ted thus : •• Mthougli I am rea'ly to lay down in v life 
for them, 1 ask you to he pleased to tell me what 1 ho.M' cluldren of mine most wisli me to do," 
Then li(' si ated to the C.ithrilieus wliat the Malabar bretlu'fm desired. Tbeiefi.r'-, not long 
after, yea in tluise very da} s, with the help of the adorable Cod and liy order of the Catholieu.sof 
the Hast, 'I homas of .leru^alem. themerehaid . Went forth again, and w itli him the Bisho]) who 
liad Seen the vision, and at the same time presbyteis and deaeons, and also nienaml women, 
young m< ii and maiden.s. from Jerusalem and Bagdad and Ninive,*'' and thev entered a ship 
(Page 125). and left for Malabar, where they lamk-d at Moljomkare in the year J 1.5 of the Lord.^'' 


('■;■. // ) Tlio .M.ilabnrs at (.ma reeognis<’d them, and tliev came together for advi 


1(0 


to tlie brethren who liad arrived, whi' h done, tlwy went to Serkun.-’ tlm long of thi' whole 
of \hlibar. and pre.sented Inm with gilts And tie- king was pleased with them (the gifts >), 
and .said to them ; I shall give yon wh.itever \oii a-k of me." ,\nd he gave th. m the land 
whifh Hk'v (1. sired a vf ry long and very broad [liece .J ground . besides, lie granted tin m all 


the royal hononr.s, whi-h were written on eo])|)er-pkitr^ Lo 'tlir.se plates are j.re.servrd arnon 
Us to this da\ Having received all this from tl^i' king, thev returned to .Mnljomkare t 


to 
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build a eliUiL-li and town. \ndtlR-y built a churc-h in the eounfry of Kuramaklur'^- whieh they 
bad received in gift from the king, and tliere they erected a town of 472 houses from east to 
West on both sides, and they duly inhabited it Now, in tho-^e days and subsequently 
Syrian Fathers-^ useit to come by order of the C;itholicus of the East,-^ and they took care 
of the district of India and iM.ilabar, (ea. JZ) while the Syrians .spread from that towai. 

-A.gain, in the year S23 Sv iian Fathers came, the lord Sapor (Sapores) and the lord Pheroz 
(Pheroz'!?).-^ and with them S'barjes' iF, a famous man. So, they came to the town of 
Kulam,-® went to the king .S' akirbirti’^ and asked for lands.-* The king gave them as much 
land as they wished. So tliey too built a church and town in the country of Kulam. Next, 
after those days,-'-' Syrian bishops and metropolitans came oftener (? rather often, duepius) 
by order of the Catholicus, who used to send them. 

However, long afterwards, about the year 1500.*® the deceitful Franks {Fraud fraud u- 
lenli) came to this country of Malabar, and they too began to inhabit Malabar and India. 
At that time, Syrian Fathers came again, the lord Denh'o, and the lord Thomas, and the lord 
Jacob, and the lord Jahbaloho,30« and, according to ancient usage, they shepherded Malabar 
and India, (ci. Gl.) Then, after those day's, in the year 15S0, came lord Abraham,^! a Syrian 
bishop. When lie had come to iSIalabar, the fierce Franks were jealous of him, and they laid 
snares to him and tried to kill him ; but with the help of Christ our Lord he was saved from 
their hands. Accordingly, in fear and trembling, he could liardly carry on his office. For, 
in those days, the Franks, enemies of -Mmighty God, began to lay snares on the roads where 
the Syrians walked, to seize them and put them to death. (Page 126.) After the death of the 
Syrian bishop lord Abraham, during 52 years no bishop came to ilalahar. Then, by order 
of the Poise of Rome, a certain Frank bishop*- came, who tried to reduce the Syrians to his 
power, but the Syrians were against him. Then that rebel went to the king of Quqs'iii,** 
and gave him a present of thirty thousand double gold pieces, *■* and the king began to harass 
the Syrians in various rvays. That vexatious king oppressed the SjTians during three years, 
(vs. 71) and after those persecutions the Syrians had no strength left them. Therefore, under 
coercion from the king, they submitted to the Frank bishop*^*'. The Franks uorv began to change 
the good customs of the Syrians, they forbade the maniages of preshaders and deacons and 
taught a new and abominable faitli. When the .Syrians had sufiered this 52 years, *“ God 
deigned to reveal the treachery of the Fratiks through Patriarch Ignatius,*® who came to 
Mailopur on his way to Malabar. -\s .soon as this Syrian arrived at Mailupur. the Franks 
apprehended him, loaded liim with chains ami took him to Qiuisin, where they drowned him 
in the waves of the sea. The news of tliis spread through the whole ot iNIalabar by means 
of the Syrian deacons*' tlicu living there. So, all the .Syrians assembled at the chureli of 
Miitums' ei'i** near Qu(|s' in. and all the Syrians swore that to the enel of time they would not 
obey' the Franks, nor those who sowed their seed.*'* (vs. SI.) These words they' put dowm 
ill writing. -Vnicii. Now. wheiitlie Syrians had tlius separated from the Franks, and the 
strength of tlie Syrians had urowii atti r a few years, the bishop of the Franks'^® began to send 
presents of vi'eat value t-i the jiriesls of the Syrians and to write to tliem letters secretly. 
Some of the Syrian priests stealthily acee])ted these gifts and went at niglit to the bishop of 
the Franks ; others refused them and would not go. Mdieii this had gone on for some time, 
some of the pi ii-sts were scandalized, and liinu-dagaiust the bisliop; others, not at all ; accord- 
ingly, a dissension arose among the Syrians, and there were two sides. The Franks overcame 
the Syrians, because part of the Syrians had betaken themselves to the Franks and the 
Franks solicited the king air! nohle.s withi pre.sents to vex the Syrians. 

But at that time eaiui a f.uliiful Amirol,'*' a just judge, tlie chiet of the whole of India 
and Malahar, who extirp.ilMl all ih- Franks from Qiiqs' in (Page 127) and from all the tow ii..^ 
voundab!>u' I’l iia So .lid .lo'iui exterminate tlw Canaaiieuus ami the otlu r nations (r,v '// ) 
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From tliat time to this day joy was prepared for the side of the Syrians, and for the side of 
the Franks sadness. The Syrians obey the Syrian Fathers, who, by order of the C.'atholicus 
oi the £asl,^*“ came from Jerusalem and Mineve and Bagdad, whereas the Franks obey the 
Frank bishops, who come from Rome and other provinces by order from the Pope of Rome. 

Again, in the year 1705, by order of the Catholicus of the East, came lord Gabriel, ‘i- 
iSyrian Metropolitan, and he saw both sides, and that there were many Syrians who had 
turned to tlie Franks, tliat they walked in all the abominable customs of the Franks and 
ohlivious of the foundation and root of the Syrian priests, that the priests of the Syrians who 
li.ri turned to the Franks did not, like their fatlicis the Syrian priests, take wiv'es, but repre- 
h -ndetl just marriages in the priests of both sides, aiid that, therefore, from those days onward 
a.id in future, {vs. 101) all the iMalabar Syrians would adhere to the Franks, who day and 
night were e-xerting tlienrselves. Therefore, lord Gabriel, the Syrian Metropolitan, embraced 
neither the Syrians his kinsmen n'.n' the Syrians who had followed the Franks, but remained 
BO to say in the middle between tlunn, in the hope of bringing back the S^wian followers of the 
Franks. On that account, very many Syrians of both sides came to him, and of those who 
adhere to the Franks forty-two. To-day, however, through the deceit and exertions of the 
Ca'-melites and Franeiseans(?)^^, twenty churches have fallen away from him. 

But, illustrious and blessed masters ours,^® be pleased to learn that, provided the chief 
piofeot and blessed king of the rvhnle of India and Malabar help this humble Syrian — the 
two sides will return to the Syrian fold and that the Franks will not fur ever lord it in India. 

Handwriting of Matthew, the [loor. humble, and vile Synian Priest.''®'' Ameu.“ 

* H! i. 

Notes by Land, 

(Page 179) .\bout the. Malabar Cliri■^tians of St. Thomas .sec es 2 )eeially (Page 180) J.S. Asse- 
rnani’s Bibl. Or., vol. IV, pp. '25sqq. and I'ibsqq.-, Cl. Buelianan, Christian Restarches in Asia, 3rd 
edition, Edinburgit, ISTJ, ]). OO-srpy.: Cli. .SwanMon, J AlemoiroJ the Primilii'c. Church of Jlala- 
yala,ctc.,iaJourndlof the AsiaticSocii.li/.''So. II, London, Nov. 1S34, and No. Ill, Febr. 1835 ; 
C. Ritter, Enlkundc, Bd. V, Berlin, 1S35, 2 )p. tidi aqq., 945 .srqq., where most of tlie things .said bv 
others are carefully collected. As for my letnark (at p. 8 of this voluino) tliat the Amster- 
dam Public Library has another copy of our volume, 1 .have found out that tliis 'r.as not 
very accurate ; there are, however-, ridhcr long .Syriac IcUers written by Bishrjp dhomas to 
Schaaf, of which 1. shall speak by and by.'' I ilcrived almost nothing for my purj)o.sc fruui 
missions in South I icUu, by the Rev. Jc-sr ph Alulleiis, ],ondon, 185-1 (but irrinted at Cah utta). 

1 V.-.. 1 t,qi. In Ih. ‘j.Air :yl. I ve/i .Jo-iiu U. w .8' oc.-i. Ml (in Swimsloii, II, 177) 

“ Tho Jews say St. Tliuiuas anived ia lii'li.i la A.o. Jg, and tli'ans.-Uc-J in tlie year li'J.’’ 

2 The lord Thomai. On Thomas, tli- of Iml.a, sec cliiefly llilter’.s di'-cussinii i p. cit.) utter 

Neander {Kirchtnjcsch. 1). Tho.se who h.iv,- wiitt- a mi thtt . iilij'-el seem to have foreulleu too iiuieh thieo 
thirics : 1. That in the lirst centnrie.s tir-'-. w a tendeuey lo a--ien to eiu h of tho Apo.-tloH of Jeiusn'.eni a 
speeml country, whereas it .seems to D- ft .u- limn i-o.-tli s Hint tiiey were loth to spiead the (;u.s]pel 

beyond the Imiit-S of Jud,i!.,in. g. 'I’liat M - . | n .i.nme .mil I >,ili\ lom. Ii.id loiic; befm e lioen emineeted liy trade 
with India. 9. Tliat tlie name and story of 'thin n.- • of .In u-.aieiu emdd e.inilv tie eoufu-ed liv tile MntuI lais w ith 
the story of tho .Apostle. Dut tliis is not ilr- 71 'nee for .a fiill.-r di.ieussion of tlw 'thnm.'is leei nds. 

3 Mailapuram. In tho MS.'' witli uitl, tin- lower dot (Inu-e 'ecoi,). .\fter tliis. tile same 

word is written ‘Alailopfi’ w-itli zmioph. Laeroz.. (m .\-,ein., op. rd., -149) ; Meliuporn ; Ituehaimn (op. cd.); 
Melaiioor ; Swanston, It. 172 : MmHiiur. Houev.-r, Tlioin,i- is s.ild to true emne fioiii tlie isUiiids of Dios- 
coris [Sokotra] to Cr.m-anor, next to li.ivc cone (in.dly to Meliaiior ( \ .sem.. i:;. 7 . I'melumun, Swaii.stoii). 

t Moljokar,-. Xo vowel-points liere ; but at \-s. gt) and 1(1 (he vowels 0-0-0 are added. Lacroze ; 
Mavehrare ; Dnehanan, Itltj : Mavolycar ; tJnUi n--, I2'V; Al.iveliknrrnv' Al.ivelie.irre) 

«[i>r Miiitxm, as translation of tins and of tlie!, tter. f P.p (f (, below) iseivenm the 

Bulletin of the John Hylands l.ibr.iry, vol In, ..'e .(nly IDJU - 'I' K .1 | 

Where Land doAS , 0 , does not appe.ir, thoMoh I have seareliid Ins four volume, of An, alota , Sunoco. 
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I 


6 KuTkijil. Vowels bliO'.v’iL : ii-a e. Lacroze : CaUeiil a weiFLnowii Iowa, the uuiuc of which la 
seen i ) be coiapcoed of the saio'. el' lu'.ut m lvi.Thaj«*I. 

o IraFth. WwoU '.hov.j. i-a-i-i. liuchaiKkn. 127i : Wiapuh : L; croze : leiiapeh. 

7 GuKauiuOliirn. \ «.>\\ .J - -Lowa : ii-o.-a-a. The Alaiii^elaii o! LaeiuZ'; 

(Page ISl ) ycrtiatn. Vowei'^: Lacroze : Naicviuuu : S^saiistea. ii. IT-i, note: Xeranam. 

y Ti.'iJjoluT. ',veL-5 t-- j-a. The Teeaiicute Oi Lactoz*. : Ft.'.:5ibiy. I’j.iUci’, ISavaneore fSwanston : 

TraWAiCOl) i 

to Mtilahat'. la the MS. e \ '.ryv here Miiil .a’. 

O IN, 11 sqq. MattiKbo^ ! . Vowels: a-t-v. Others too soeah ol xeersecutiou by the Brahmans 
and oi a Ilii^ht to the Mahibar Coast. So, do uol think of a MeuFliceii. 

12 Truly Christiaii famdit^. Bintfoye ; perhaps we sliotild auderstaad coinmuiilties or churches. 

Ij lluiOiiuced the orthodox juiih. It seems therefore that oh •-■-•ti':isui ttr Maidchei^in or even Arianism 
crept in from Babylonia. 

14 Vo. 21 isqq. J'lix. i/.D/’opohia/i of Bdessa. I hardly believe this, because the Ede^^an writers say 
nothin" OI it. For want of a name, they seeiu to have drae-.d .n the name wi ilit laiiious Edessa. Others 
iiuve liothiuo about the dream. 

15 To the CathoUeu^ oj the East. Ho ruled over Babylonia, Assy-ia, and the Chiistians subject to the 
Sassamans, and was said to have derived his dignity from the Apusil' Tiiomrs. Others (iSwanston, 11. 170) 
speak of Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch. 

1^ And their merchants'. A picture of the Syro-Malabar cvinmaiiu y. which, besides clergy and merchants, 
p. ople skilled in many thiug.s, comprised mostly husbandmen, and fisheiincii. 1 say .Syio -Malabar, not as if 
it \\ tlnefly composed of Svrluns, but because it was imbued with Fy. ian Ciuistianity : for it is certain that 
:u thai ctiurch a very large number ol natives was mixed up with a (o\\ 1 -ai iu B,ibvK m.. and other countries. 

1“ .lad tiny sjjohc tojtthcr. We should oven write : Iris very 

is Thomas oj J<rusaUm. The ‘Thomas Cana’ of the IVnuigu.vr iLaci’ozo in A'>eUi., op. cit , 
p. -142 scjq.), ' Cania ’ (Sw'anston, ZvC. laud.) seems to bo a misprint. Wrede (.l^iahe Rtsmidi r, VU) lia^ 

‘ Thome Canuaueo,’ which he seems to have taken from other Portuguese uriieis; iioui iliis iF lo is but a 
biep to * C'aiuuuuoum ’ ( * Canaineum ’ in Asseman. 27, quoting Basnap^ and iSeinedo), w iiieh may be 
Lomp.ued w dll our * of Jerusalem ' Tliere is no que.^tion at all of Th<jiii.x-, Manes’ di'5e:[)lr (Vb-seui, 28 sq 
and Fhig. Ts AifOif, s. LJuc u.s. S<.\'<jt /i, etc., L-.-q-zm, 1802, 174 n. (>2), thoueii it is niainlaiiied lliai 
.\idUcs iiiMi&clj. wrote to the Indians a eh'ohh/i in Fiugol, 73). Our Thomas 

IN i'a!l“d Ai luouuui and Aiiaii (Swan-siun. l7o). 1 do not Unow ouw iiatiuuhonty. uules-. perhap-s .! .!> mvyu and 
J > tyau'j l.^. eorruplioub loi' L ''sltmoi/o. 8uiel^', tiie C\Ltlio'jcUb of the hr .-id d nut •'t lid i.ii Allan lo litdia. 

19 t’.i. 31 oipF J rot/i J Lt Uiultiu til'’:' tiiiijdad. itu'l ^ iiiiV’ , Thai i* troiii all the Aiiaun ?ui eountrie&. 

20 J n (he year of liic Lord. ’* I'lie nat.ve insiuiiaiis, how <. \.er, Iroiu their uwii (Pa'?e 182) annaU aiol 
tr..aiL’.uii> lecoiud that, up to tiie year of Our Loid 34.’). cUter lUe lir^L propdraiion ol C'liubtiandy by 8i. 
d’h'. i.uc , t hi le wt re no foreign b. shops or ]>iie.?ts am.'Ugsl the Ci.ribtiau'- ol India. au<I i Uvil X he\ hud but a few 
[lUf « u w ,>rship, built after the form of Hindu p.i :-<'ias ot the » o-min , till ^lar Thonui'. l'\ ilie Llir('ctA>n ol 
I -U'UU hiu.->, bishop of Antioch, asoumed eharee o- iheii Church, and lulrodiieed anumc -i i hem st‘\ eivd bi>U()[)-. 
.liid pm .“ri r- , as also luanv Christians, men, women, . i *.1 i I'*’- Iren, liiini I aeieu count i ie i. ' i Sw .m^luii. 11. 170.) 

21 a.’. 41 S'..hj’t. Ttio » ’We!' 'h t.ii ’.n «f \i ill 1'^‘; etid La-iuze : 8haieii 

X’l ni..ud p.c., Fermal or Tcrainal). 

22 KuramrllOr. Onz vovel «. at I’ueend. Luviu'-epn A-"mn 1\ . 149) : (.'.u.un ilei 

2\ Syrian Fathrys. Fir-i they be! »uee.! t.,> the C.vth-d'e nuth ; uiu i, adi-r the K.isLein :syLiaus had 
eudi:'a,-Ld 2>cstoni’''’ lenei'-. they becvinn*. a- ilu;^ cm’ eoiuiiK-dy e.’llei!. Xi -turiaus. 3'l aM \er. the !Melro- 
])oi.laii who ruled ,;t the bogiunmu of tl cenuu\, (••)ude..i,e d Xe-'iciuis and ClivdLi.de*i in the proies- 

su ’U (1 diuli w hie i hi' ]»!.•' "ited » ■» i he Knah’-h ( U lehanan, 117). a M' nioplu ^’.le i o\ !d have dune so, 

2i i'dtholn'V ■ of tilt Ea--il. d'lns liie' is .i«.<uiue<l both h.\ the daeijbile !MapUi’ivU\ (cf. A*''Seui., BO. 11, 
III disei:-''ioii t u the 21. ’imph\ ''iti-s) and )»\ the N'e-'tur*. J*i Calht'lnu'' {f / , IV. t)20). 

2’’ ( .M iqq. riti lord Saj/or and the I >'d Fh- r.r.. 'rh'-v ar ‘ tall.-d SmI'Ui' a' id 1’.: fu . w uhuut \ u\\ el points. 

'! tl' .e m -■ I’ei.suui n une';. S.jnie -ay that S.uil and Anibro'''*\. •"•e ".'at by i h ■ Xe-io' hi i Paciiarch. and were 
i , uuahl tn lu B.d o !«. n to C^ealoa !>v one .)■,!), a inorehant, m the year 82.7 fSa ,> U'lon. ITS) ; others' speak with 
f>m millin' n! S.'.j .nid IF-ruz (4*- [’iau-o/) ; but, to my kaowhalue, th'-y are wo ue m shifting the dale lo 
ti' ‘IJ2 ( A -’-.i: lt2). ttx reixe-’ theyeir S23, Tlie Jub ot i)tln " wtili rs s ‘oins to be 8ebn’ jeTia . 

■J' i\ I . t )iily 1 1 t»w • I jf IS lu.iHu' 1. C'*alau 4 »l' ()uilou i.s lh<' ci oumMii. -p 3 me. 

L r '' e A e : - ,A \ < iw 'b< .w n* o. arii t "ecoud ainl 1 !iii d « Tl'e 1\ U'e'- n oe' - e- , e. \ t ;i by ot h- 1 w i u >•' ' 

-1 Art ' ' \ < 0 ., I ur!'- VUi . w !i l h '\ ui j,'".; bo Me ehm'i ii ’ i.d 'e ] a ( ' . ■ i a lb'_ m^- ' \ 4 - 

A /N !!’‘tte! • aft"’ i ■' il . > . " 

" Ibif'’ \\»o i 111 \rab I t \ pv virc uiuUI»aI here by me, — H.ll. 
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30 Aluiit tliL ;/tat 130(1, i/i. ihcritjiit I'i'anks. The name of tho Franks was familiar to the CijTiaus 

at the tune ot the CruMidee. Eaiiiubraeus also uses it lor ' Eiu'opcaus Here it applies to the Portuguese, 

who in 1198 came to India under Vasco da Gama. P’or their history see J. de Barros, Asici (\'emce, 1502, and 
olten re[mblishod). Calling them deceitful (snit)wa3 already an old custom. (C'f . pp. 0, 82, 87.) Uu tho other 
hand, about the year of the world 0121. a certain Athanasius is called in Theophiiin Ku/torpyos rp Twr iepwr 
e’/n/irn/ KUKOcpyici, tmd the fact IS that, long before, the Syrians had been held m contempt by the Komans. 

31 n. 01 sqq. Abraham. Assemani tells us, however, (D.O.. IV. 447) that, as early as 1578, (Page 183) 

at the thud Synod of Goa. ho had condemned the Xe.storians. Although he had formally acknowledged 

the Pope of Rome and had even been created by him Archbishop of .Vngi.male, the Portuguese laid snaies 
to him (.Swanston. II. 1S4). 

32 .1 ctrtam Frank Bishop. Ab-ixo do Menezes, who in 1599 held the .Synod of Diamper, where he 
burned the books of the Syrians, and ordered to change their rites and custom.s and even their doctrine. 

3 3 Qitqs'in. With ii t.« Commonly Cochin. 

34 Double rjold pieces. In Spanish : ‘ doblones de oro.’ 

33 rs. 71 tqq. — 52 years. I.e., from 1601 to 1053 (Assem., B.O.. IV. 447). 

3t Ignatius. This is also the name given him in the Malabar documents seen by Swanston (189); 
others, he says, call him ‘ Attila ’. Assemani (loc. laud.) calls him ‘Ahatalla.’ It is the same name as we saw 
already' above (ad Libr. dial. p. 53v), where add ; “ the slave Aithales ’’ from the jurisconsult Seaevola 
I. 24. D. de lege Corn, do Jalsis 48 ; 10. According to Assemani, “ the Xestorians had heard that Bishop 
A., whom they had asked for from their Patriarch, had died wliile kept in prison by the Portuguese.” Swans- 
ton (p. 190) writes I “ The fate of Alar Ignatius was never known,” etc. 

3 7 By means of the Syrian deacons. Menezes had deposed all the native priests and bishops. 

35 Mutums'ert. I owels i u-u-e-i. Swanston (189 sq.) i Alanghdt : Assem. (loc. laud.): '' Alaking 
a conspiracy at Matanger, Rapolin, and Alangate, they proclaimed as Bishop the -Archdeacon T’romas de 
Cainpo and had him consecrated by twelve priests.” 

39 Nor those who soxced their seed. Correct : nor their children. 

10 vs, 81 sqq. A Bishop of the Franks. Franc. sco Roz, of the Society oi Jesus. Here, fur ’ Bishop ' 
we have the word blspe , which is tho Portuguese word ‘ Bis[) 0 ’. The pronunciation with the 
letter ,b unless it bo Poitugueso also, may have come from the Sanscrit vespa, ' loid,' 

11 Amirol. Vowels: a-o. XTot the Spanish word ‘ almirante,’ but the Dutch word ’ amiraal.’ There is 
question of the Dutch Captain Kyklof van Goens. who took Cochin in 1603. Ci. Ph, Baldaeus, B^schrijving tl-r 
InUischo kustoii Malabar iiide Choromandd, .Amsterdam, 1672, p. 120, and I'alontijn. Oud on Nicuw Ou.stindivii, 
IV. 308. The Indians of Batavia in their historical poems also apply wrongly the title 'uiniiaui'lo other 
captains of those times. 

12 i-s. 91 sqq. Gabrid. -Assemani (loc. laud.) that Gabiie'. Metropolitan ot Adurbigaua. 

went to that country ; see (ibid., p. 299 ,sq.) his profession ol faith m fatouruf the Roman Chuieh ; he bhullled 
oil this mortal coil (larvani exud). as Assimani jiuts it, in ITIii. 

13 (Page 184.) Forly-tuo. Correct ; forty-two churches. 

41 Of the Franciscans '! Vadc Fumpdhi. X<> doubt 'San Pablo’, ... , 8i Paul is mo.iut ; but I had 
uut di.scovercd whether the Fruiicisc.ins or the D.>minlc.ius, or, peih.'iis, the Jesuits h.id a St. Paul's 
Church at IJua. .At Rome, as far us 1 k.i.nv, only the Bouediclines aial Cistercians ha\e a cluirch dedicated 
to St. Paul ; but neither help our c.ise. However, afterward^, I !i-aruei( %s ho tliey were from a code.x m the 
Royal Academy (which see under Xo. 8 in Weyers’ Catalogue lately pi .iiled by do .Jong), .J. H. Schaaf ex- 
plaining the name Saint-Paulites by ' Jesuits ’ in his letter of April 12. 1732, p. 1 1. (kmid add.s m Amcilota 
Fyriaca, II. 19 ; ” X’owadays, in Italy, the Jesuits arc still called ‘ P.iolotti ’ ' ,) 

45 Masters ours. Ho addresses tho XVII Directors of the Dutch India Company. .Already before 
1729 he s- ems to have sent toCharles Schaaf a petition of tho kind, addres.-,ed to them : for Schaaf, in his 


last letter of that y'car, tells the Bishop not to sendeopies of Atalabar books, our .scholars 
then ; however, a copy of a Ahilabar book was added to our doeuinent. 

40 Kionnddr ; P.ntiigucae' ‘ Coiniiioii.ire-; Dili, h ‘ Coiimuindeui ’, tl'e tj 

Cuchin 


iu>l luidtTStandnig 
!'• of tlic prefect of 


(To hr Conti liund .) 


t ll'TO 


Jill-, ,1 S_. ria.j lette,', which T’. K. Joseph deilan s not Gear. 


1 .S'e— H. 11. 
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DHARAVARSHA PARMARA OF ABU AND HIS INSCRIPTIONS. 

Bv R. R, HARDER. 

DhabaVAEsha was a famous ruler among the Parnmras of Abu. He is popularly known 
in Rajputana as ‘ Dhar Parmara’. The word Parmara denotes the name of the family and is 
derived, as has been supposed, from the name of the man, who arose from the altar of the 
sacrificial fire of Vasishtha on Mount Abii, and was considered by the latter as one who would 
take delight only in killing his enemies, and was thus named. ^ 

Dharavarsha was a son of Yasodhavala, who was a feudatory of the Solanki ruler Kumara- 
pala of Gujarat. AVhen Kumarapala waged war againsst Mallikarjuna of northern Kauiikana, 
Dharavarsha led his forces and greatly contributed towards victory. In the Tdjul-JIa’asir, 
wc find that Dharavarsha and Rai Karan were the two commanders of the Hindu army, 
which had collected at the foot of Mount Abu, when, in the middle of the month of 8afar 
A.H. 593 (Januarj', A.d. 1197), the world-conquering Wiusru [Qutbu'ddin I-bak] turned his 
face towards the annihilation of the Rai of Naharwala (Anhilvada)-. Though the Hindus 
were defeated in this battle, nevertheless, in a previous one fought against Sbihabu’ddin 
Ghuri at that place in the -V H. 574 (.a.d. 117S), they had won victory. “ Tod asserts 
that it was at this very place [Nadole^] that ‘ Mahmud’s arms were disgraced, the invader 
wounded and forced to relinquish his enterprise" It is also clearly written in the description 
of the battle with Qutbu’ddin T-bak that ’' the Musalmans did not dare to attack them [the 
Hindus] in that strong position, especially as in that verj" place Sultan Muhammad Sam 
[Shihabu’ddin] Ghuri had been wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on 
another action there, lest a similar accident might occur to the commander"’.^ 

Dharavarsha was the contemporary of the four vSolaiiki rulers of Gujarat, namely, 
Kumarapala, AjaipMa, Mularaja II and Bhimdeva II. After the accession of Bhimdeva II., 
many of his ministers and chiefs threw off his yoke, and became independent.'^ Dharavarsha 
was among them, but, when the Yadava king Siiighana^ of Deccan and Sultan Shamsu’ddin 
Altamsh of Delhi attacked Gujarat, he prepared to render help to the king of Gujarat along 
with other kings of Marwar.*’ 

Dharavarsha was also very bravo and extraordinarily fond of hunting expeditions. In 
the Pafanarayana inscription® of Saiiivat 1344 (A.n. 1287). it is mentioned that he could kill 
three buffaloes vith one arrow. In support of this statement, wc can still see on the margin 
of a big Iciind'i (reservoir), called Mandakini, outside the temple of Achalcsvara on Mount 
Abu, an image of Dharavarsha uith bow in hand, drawn at three life-size stone buffaloes, 
standing in its front with a hole right across their bodies. 

Up to the present, one ('opiK>r plate and 14 stone inscriptions of the time of Dharavarsha 
have iH'cn diseovert'd by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar H. Ojha, curator of the Rajputana 

1 Epi'iniplnn Iiiili-'a. vel. till, ]). 210, vpr^^o 32. 2 Eliot’s History of India, \o\. II, pp. 229-30. 

^ It wa". iiiC. however. N.’idole hiii Kjyadr.'i, a villaae at the foot of i\'t. Atju Kayadr.a is also called 
Ka-,dir.id.i [Kp. Iii’l.. vol. IX, |i. 77. .verso 3r.|, which is wronply identified by Prof. Bidder, teo p. 73, 
Hurt , and al'O Kp. In'!., vol. I, p. 229. See also Ep. In !., vol VIII, p. 200, n. 2. 

t Kaverty'" p, .522 ii 

’I See note 2 above. In Tnbabi '. i .\rt-iri fE.// /, p. 294], Shib.'ibuddiii'.s defeat is mentioned. 

Somesvar's /viitilnmHU'Ji, canto 2. verse G1 . 


: RomlMV (.’ i.-i/fr.'r, Vo!. 1, p( I I , p. .■.2."). 

=1 Haiiip IW I'lim'irilatia of .Tar.isinihnsi'in. p. II. In it the Sultan is e, ailed Alleehehhar.'ija ' Jlila- 
etihrik.'ira. etc The la 1 1 or i.s a changed form of Amir i-diik.trn. an office assif;n('d f o bis slave Altamsh 
by Uiitbu'ddiii i liakrnole t above, p III):!] 

vor-'U 1 “i (Froni ('ri^innl iinprus^^ion)- 

The Raipntana Museum /.’• r -r/ |009-10, p 9 
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Museum, Ajmer. The carliesL is dated Sam\aT 1220 ('-.n. 1103) and the latest Samvat 
1276 (a. I;. 1219), engraved on a marble pillar on the bank of a tank at a little distance from 
the village 2'Iakaval in Sirohi State. Prom the.sc, it is evident that Dharavarsha ruled at 
least for a period of riity-slx year^. 

He vas succeeded by his son SumasiThha, Viio is said to have inherited bravery from 
his father and Harning from his uncle Prahlaelana, younger brother of Hharavarsha.'® It 
was this Prahladana. vdio was sent by Dharavarsha to the help of the Gurjara king Ajaijoala, 
(and not Bhimdova Ik *’). as showji iir my itriuer articled - when tlw latter was attacked by 
.Samantasiriiha of Meway, 

This long reign of Dhiiravarsha gives rise to a fa'-t. which proves the story narrated in 
Forbes s relating to the rule oc Jaitsi P<t.mjr a.t Ahii, the raavviage of his daughter 

Ichchhani with Pyitliviraja. and tire fight between Bhhndeva Tl of Gujarat and Somes vara, to 
be utterly baseless. It will not be uninteresting to "ive liere a 'ummar',' of the storv as given 
in the above hnol;, Ir runs as follows ; — • 

Ajaipfda's w unger brother. Bhimdeva II. called also ' Bholo ascended thi- tlirone 
in A.p. 1170 and reimted tliirty-six year-. In these times. Tlaja Bholo Bhim Deva was 
the ornament tl .-\nhii potii' in ( lujar-land. He was like the deep ocean in power; he led an 
invincible four-limbed army ; Mio du’ee Ldks sought the yirotection of the GhaUik Rae ; he 
possessed ships that saikd to Kmdh : his ntilhary posts were in ihc land of Dhara. 

■■ Jaitshce Pa'-miu- al thiv time ruled n! -Mm.. He has a son named Salakh anti a daughter, 
fchhani Kumjrl, who v.as v’-y iie.tutifui ,eud prabed by every t ne, Bhim-Deva formed 
the dc,sign of matTyina !kt. His dreams v.v,. fuK of vi.sions of Ichhani. Ho sent Umar 
Singh [a servant of hisl oo -\.bn b, demand the hand d the Panmir prinees-s, hut she nas 
already h.'U't, tiled to the son of the C'hoiian 

■■Th(' amhns.ader ;s;.i(i| 0 1 .MouiUaiu-l'. rd. Bliolo Veer, t iw ( h'd.b . havim, lieard of 

lehhani, forgets her no: ; tie (h in.inds that you betroth her to him ; if von elve her to tlie 
Chnhan [Prithviraja] !v ui|| ( ast you from tiu' haltlemenis of Ahne-arh'. .laitshec also 
spoke, 'In tlie land of -Vlarn Hiereare nine millicms of good ua>rior,s ; eightoi n royal seats 
belong to .M-m-g.mh. ft is well to maintain my royalty or else to di-'. With tliis anwver he 
dismissed i lie miuNters !■£ Bhim Writiiyg a letter with his own hand, he -ent io hasten the 
marriage of lehhani " the son ru .'^omesvarn. 

■'Hirn Bholo B'dm li' >.>,! .e' these on-urn nr,--s. ii -.vns ns d some on-' had '■ nn k him 
on the fa- e. K-- •-■■nt i'oi- hi. minisrers and hade tlr-m inst.nuly prepare ; ’Who is this that 

lays hold cm i iv .le-pina lion', isaid In], Prom Pattan !»• s'-ui orders in a’,1 dirc'ctions to 

Kiiteh ami io k-!(th, .V \.i-f mmy a-s.-mhled from .nil .if|-s. Bh-do P.him arrived at .Vbn 
and pitched his t- nts. p. ..mroimd- d in--' f. rt on ail kdi d’lie armies of the P.irmar and 
the Ghalfik joiit'-d b.iitl.- . h r many da\s Hi- c.ulo.J ran-d ; -Sal ddi ami .fait at |en-_dli nave 
back ; but fight inv as they n-tin-d. tl,.-v reddem-rl tlm e.ar! !i u ii h blood. Pdiim pressed 
on; ho Ireheld .Veliale.Vva.r 1 1n- [’.irmhrs (ic d to .Mani-hiiid. they left the fort tm the Ch.'duk ; 
he ascended tritunphantl>' to th'- .-ummit of .Mm. 


I hc-n f he Gholmri u as ;it t a-ek-d. | fii ( la- lu-art of P.himk S'dim-w ar of SAmbhnr ranklml. 
Now will 1 take- hii land, the me m v r ni-hing ; I will male- ruk umler one umbn-lh'. 

From hither and ihitlur ti,.- .omv eoH-, i,-d .is a riviT fed hv dep-ndani streams The I 

warriors erne d full m joy. -miliug as ,,t -uns, ; amile. I he oeean ; tlmy nere eage-r to light 
m company with tlim; -..m i-c ign. a. .• wife- i. eager to burn in eoiupany will) hm- l•>^d. 

■•r'T'TT’^rfr v-’t ‘iT-uiTT Mr’ffHPT'-.riffr in: : 

(uno jfr-n fnirTf fTi^vrfrftr^trriT-..y7f^|- -?rTFk M •-?-> I 

/■ ■ • ,,1 VtTT. p til 

n X;i. /rtc/.x,a vnt, p. .'-02. 12 I,,,.,.,, I r.ill.pp iorng. 
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“ When the troops arrived in Somesvar’s territories, the inhabitants left their houses and 
fled. The country vras plundered. Tho armies joined battle, — Som, desirou.? of fight, and 
Bhim, that never turned back in tvar. The drums sounded, swords began to rattle ; for three 
hours arrows and other missiles rained upon Kun fthe Chohan] ; at last, Bhim’s force fled. 
Somesvar Cliohiin and Bhim fought a terrible fight, ilany on both sides were wounded yet 
no one left the field or fled. Somesvar himself rushed on. The field of battle seemed like 
a dark and stormy night in the rains when a conflagration rages in the mountains. 
Somesvar Chohan fell in this field, hacked to pieces. 

Raja Prithviraja heard of the battle : he recalled the remains of his army- He deter- 
mined on taking revc'age for his father. He vowed a vo'w that he would wear no turban. 
He prepared an army to execute his purpose of revenge, but determined first to take his seat 
on tho throne, and tlien to go to the war. In the pi’(>soiibed manner, at Xigumbodh. 
where Yudhislithira received initiar}- rites, Piithviraja’s royal nnetien was performed. The 
women sung their solemn hj'mns. The cry of ' Con^iuer Con(|Uer ' Prithviraja’ sounded. 
It seemed as if In dr a, V.' ore assuming the tluN.ne of the celestial city. The drcss of lehhaiu 
was tied in a knot with his; they shone like the King of He ivcn and his spouse. Great 
joy reigned. 

In the heart of Prithvirajd, Bhim continually rankled ; his rage was like fire, not to 
be extinguished but by the death of his foe. At sunrise tho warriors assembL'd. Pi'it}i\ iraja 
thus addressed them all : ' To take rcveim-- f-s' Somesli, let us prep.are an army and fight witli 
the Gujar, king of nren. Let us dig up Ci-a!ul; from the roots , 

“Tho Chohau samraoiied liis troops; at tli- appointed hour tho drum sounded. He led 
the troons outside the citv. Troops arriv-''-! at Sambhur from all sides. b\ ar mu.sic roared. 
Prithviraja advanced to destroy the hou-^cs of Cmjarat. hvening came on. thej pili-iied 
their tents ear the ground on whieii they steed. Kun vas near the Raj-i^ , dait and vSalakh, the 
chiefs of Abu. When one watch of the night remained, they determined to follow the cliase. 
[They looked fur omens.] 

“ The sun arose. PrithTiraja said ‘ It is needless to look for omens— the day of battle 
is the day of pleasure to tho warrior ’. [The army] advanced to destroy the land of Pattaii. 
Si.vty-four thousand wore they in number. Prithviraja gave tire ro3’al umbrella to Kun, his 
kinsman. 

“ Hcariii'-'that the valiant warrior had andvod near Pattaiito lake revenge for Iris father, 
Bhim raved liki' a snake. The two armies arrived within sight of each other, balls herfan to 
fiv from the tribes ; fire arrows llew into the air. On one side Kun Chohan, on the other Silrang 
ilakwdna fought like lions. Warlike men attained in a moment the place, which with painful 
labour, the devotee attains. At length the Chaluk’s army took to flight. The Sambhur 
Rajii struck at Bhim. Bhim Deva, seated in a e -lestial chariot, took the road to the city of 
the Soor.s. Thus Prithviraja took revenge for Ids father”. 

It is needless to dilate upon the whole story. It will suffice to consider only a few points 
in it. 

Up to now, several inscriptions of Sdraesvara have been discovered of which the latcst^^ 
is datod •'i Iflfll fotmd at Auivalda. in the Jahazpur district of ?ilewar. 

Sindlarlv, among the several inscriptions of Prithviraja, the earliesti^ is dated s. 1236 (.t.u. 

13 Forbes; Md’d, pp. 161-77 

fuqtrgd . • • • W ’TI5' ^ .... (unpublished). 

16 • • • (unpublished). 
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1179) and was found at Loliariin the same district. From these, we may infer that the death 
of Somesvara and accession of his son Prithviraja took place between Samvats 1234: and 1236 
(.\.D. 1177 and 1179). We also knowthat Bhimdeva II. of Gujarat ascended the throne in s. 1235 
or 1179 A.D.l* That is to say that the death of Somesvarahad occurred before Bhimdeva came 
to the throne. Hence, we cannot believe that Bhimdeva fought a battle with Somesvara. 
So, also a battle between Prithviraja and Bhimdeva was not possible, as the former had no 
such cause for it as is described in the story. Next, we sec that Dharavarsha ruled from 
Samvat 1220 to 1276 (A.n. 1163 to 1219). Consequently it was impossible for any other 
ruler to rule at Abu dm'ing the neriod of his reign. Thus, it naturally follows that the story 
about Jaitsi Pamar’s rule at Abu and the marriage ot Prithviraja (.A.D. 1179-92) with his 
daughter Ichhani is fictitious. The names Jaitshi, Salakh, and Ichhani seem to be purely 
imaginary. 

Hence, judging from the accounts of the story as well as from the period cf Dharavarsha’s 
rule, we cannot but conclude that the whole of the story is a myth. 

This story is in all probability based on P l ithvirdja-Udsd, which is compo.sed of many 
such fabrications of the bards at a period much later than that of Prithviraja HI, the hero 
of the book. They will be dealt with in my next paper. 

TJtrcd Inscriptiovs of Dharavarsha. 

These inscriptions are now preserved in the P.ajputana Museum, Ajmer, and are import- 
ant only for their dates, which have a bearing on the subject of this article. The surface of the 
inscriptions is broken at many pdaces and, consequently, many letters ai’c indistinct. The 
characters are Nagari of the thirteenth centurj' .'..D. Their text i.s a mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular, and is full of mistakes. 


Inscription No. 1 contains fourteen lines of writing, ot which lines 7 and 14 are indistinct. 
Lines 1-6 record that on Saturday, the lath day of the bright half of Jyoshtha, s. 1220 (.\.D. 
^ 1163), MaharajadhirajaMahamandaleivara, the illustrious Dharavar.shacluva, granted asdsana 
* probably for the remission of taxes on Fulahali (a villas.-) bclonginc: to Bhaftaraka Devesvara of 
the temple of Kasesvara by the prince Palhanadcva. Lines C-7 .show that something was granted 
by BM (Balnot) Kelhana, but nothing can be made out of it. Lines 8-9 contain the names of 
witnesses Vijayara (Vijayaraja), son of Vahada and Hcda, son of Dcjaii. Then follows the 
usual imprecatory verse. Lines 13-14 say that a field was granted by Amatya Sivasiiiiha, 
an inhabitant of the village of Vasana. 

/ Inscription No. 2 contains only four lines, and is dated M' .uday, the 4th day of the bright 
'^alf of Asoj (Asvina) Sariivat 1271 1211). It r -cords the urant of one halardha of land 

(the area that can be tilled with one plough in a day) at tic- village fiavada Vriddha (now 
known as Badi Anval) by Dharavarsha to a merch.-ud iiamf-d .\iut).'\. 

'f Inscription No. Sis broken into two piece-^, .aii'l is dated Magha 8udi Punam Samvat 1274 
(.A.D, 1218). It was found in a tcmjile of Siva. Th - [mrpus'- of the inscrijition is not clear, 
but it appiears from its text that it pirobably records the vow of certain persons to observe 
festivity for two days on the tlay of iMT-b.'ir'dri (.-ivaratri), (hiring the jirosperous reign of 
Dhara\ arsha, son of Aasijdhavaladeva, bf/rn in thf- fuuu!\-(.f s thoeeAi-ri ja (Dhumaraja), Th(- 
names of the persons are Rana Yaij.i, son of \ ija- aid L-akhani -i, Kamanc., I^va etc., sons 
of Rathaucla (Rathor) Ana, belonging to th- family of H.athundi Rajputs (11. 1-12). Then 
it contains the name of the A'-harya Bollia. who seems to be tlie bhattdraka, of the 
temple. Lines 14-17 contain the imprecatory vcr.s-', while the lim s tliat follow next seem 
to have been added later by some persons. 

1« Yoier to Pol’s llijast'An in H-ii 1., bv R 15. Pt Oaurisliaukac 11. Ojha, p 435 ; Ant, 
vol VI, p 213 
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Text. 


Inscriijtion No. 1. 

!• #11 ^TT g fej fT 

.. • •s ’ 3 ^ r*N.*s. 

#W2r: li ^T- 

7. .ffrf 11. . . . 

8. _ Tn?r 4 II #»T 11 ?Tr^ ^r- 

'J- I 3 ify V 

lO- - ^1% TT?r^?I 1 1 # ( ^: ) ^'k- 

11. r JTrrfwq I 5^1: -irri II 
1 -- 1 (^■) Ji^r#T [:] II 

13. ^WTI^TfiT^lRiT^q 5Tr?qf3T^l^n #- 

U ^v * 3 2 • 

■ iT^?r 

I n6cr.pt ion No. 2 . 

3. 

^rf ^ 


1. 


2, 

] # 

3. 

[ # j JT^Tf'^'T# #’■41- 

4. 

TTrr^ii 'i i'i^^'4- 

5. 


0 . 

^r5P3T2fn^T 1 

7. 

(s) ?r- 

8. 


y. 

( 5 ) 

10. 

JT'Tr#»ir^re- 


II- If-) 

12. ^]^l^ JTf^TT# f?- 

13. 7} ^ 

14. fT !T?11T [ [ # ] 

1-7. q gr?# ?:r^T 

115. [?J 

17. ^rf TJ . . 

l'^. 

!»• [^. . .§^1 
[ 1 


17 Read 

5^5 

13 Read 


29 Read 


-’1 Read 


33 Read 


21 This aii'_ 

[ iho following lino is vernacular. 

26 Read 


27 R-ad 


29 Read 

“r^Ti 

3 0 i^aii 


3 2 Read 

5Tf# 

33 Read 


35 Read 

°t5r 

3 6 Read 

!T?rr^ 

34 Read 


39 Read 


11 Read 


43 Read 



19 E.'aJ 11^^ 

23 Read 

25 Read 77:3^'[° 

33 Road 
31 Read 
31 Read 

3 7 Read grr^^M^I. 
10 Read 
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BKAHMA-VIDYa AXD 8LTISM. 

Br UMESH CHANDRA BTIATTACHARJEE. 

Vox Kee-MER in his book on Islamic Culture (Khuda Buksh’s Translation, p. 103), makes 
a bold statement about the influence of Brahma-vidya or Vcdantism on Sufism. He says : 
*■ I wish to show that the real Sufism, as it finds expression in the various orders of the Der- 
vishes, which I sharply distinguish from the simple ascetic movement which apjteared in 
the earliest Christianitj- and even in the earliest Islam, owes its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy, which is known as that of the Vedanta School.” 

And how does V'on Kremer proceed to prove it 1 The proof that I will adduce,” he 
goes on to say, '' is based upon enquiries and research.” These ‘ enquiries and research ’ 
arc, however, nothing more than a parallel discovered between the practices followed by 
certain orders of Dervishes and similar ‘ yo.ja ’ practices of the Vedanta School. ” With the 
gro’nth of the ecstatic and rapturous tendencies," we are told again, ” numerous orders of 
Dervishes sprang up in Islam. Every one of these orders of Dervishes had its own secret 
rules and procedures disclosed only to the initiated. They were mainly concerned with the 
mode of bringing about mystic ecstasy.” There are, of course, noticeable dillcrenccs in these 
rules in the different orders : One, for instance, enjoins meditation in a separate, dark room. 

' accompanied by severe fasting and castigation ' ; another prescribes chanting of litanies 
until the senses are exhausted and visions present themselves to the benumbed mind ; and a 
third advises ‘ dances and movements of the body ’. with musical accompaniments and 
singing of hymns 

About these secret )ule.i of tiie various ordei.', howceer, Von Kremer goci on to sav. 
'■ there is very iiltie trustwortii}' information . B.appily he has lighted, ho says, ‘’upon a 
text which contains tlie rules oi the Isaqshbaudi Order". Precise information is given there 
as to how spiritual exercise is to be conducted for the purpose of bringing about the desired 
ecstasy in the mind of the .Dervish. 

These rales are principally rules for the Aguiatioii oi the breath jii-^t as it was practised 
among Hindu yogins, technically called by Tiicm ' ’ (including the threefold 

process of puraLa, kin)ibha!:a and rccalv). Into t!ie details of the.se rules we need not enter , 
the fact of similarity has been generally admitted and need not be dis])ute(l ; but the question 
is : — Were they borrowed trom the Hindus by the 8ulij, as \'on Krouior .su'ige.'tr> ? 

Similarity in itself doc.^ not indicate liorrowing eitlicr u<iy. nor does it even prove that one 
sy.’^te’in was ttcquaintvd wilIi iiie other. In le’iigKUi. uiiel j.iliiiOoOphv . rcmarkahle jiarallels 
are often found which are of independent origin. The more fact ol .simiiaiitv, therefore' 
(UK.i not warrant us in holding that ISufism bon-owcci from Hinduism. Authentic, historical 
iul'ormation is necessary to jn lily a coiiclu.-iem like ihi- 

Von Kremer quotes a paisage from "the great < ;>( yelojuedic wuik 
where a direct reference io tlie Indian yogi i-- found. The ])a.--,iage runs as follows : ‘'The 
.sciences of breathing and inia^^ination .... Tlie Indiaas v-jlue tluwe two .sciences very 
liighly, and whenever any one a.ttainsperfi clion in tlicin. tlieyeall him a ynji atid reckon Jiini 


among the holy .sjiirics. 'I he fouiulcr ol the-c two .''■eiences, tlmy 
Till y call sjiiritual beings I; vw . ..." 

Dyvv ’ is a jijiarently lie’ .Sanskrit word licd ihit wiio i.^ this KAin,'; 
who he vtas, it is ob\ ions tii.it Die author of kst.fn'i-^u-l-Jnnini loo]; [n; i i,, !„ 
pos-ibly a Hindu. And a ' novDetige ol the ;-o-(alic;i .'■eieiieo of bo-aDii::" !; 
to the InuiaiA ; and, l>y inq dwation, it is perhajis ako .^ugge-ted that m:eh knowledge in the 
same degree at least, wu.i not to be lound aii;ywheic eke. ° 

Von AOiiur qiml-s y. 1 a.ioih,.,- authority i., m,,.,.,,;! of iio ,p„:h Dial h'oga pra< . 

tices migrated Iroin Hindu India to the Iskumo . orkl. Di., o.- ,i wo:d^ aiv ; fa the Dabi'itdn 


'sy, is Kainak Dvw 


Xo matter 
didinii and 
1 aDrihuted 
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it is said of the Indian yogis : ‘ Among them the restraining of the Ijreath is held in great 
esteem, such as was practised among the Persians by Azar Hushang and by the kings of those 
people.’ ” 

This is practically all the proof that Von Rremer has to produce in support of his theory. 
But one has to confess that the passages are not couchisiv’e as to borrowing by the Sufis from 
the Indian philosophers. The authors quoted by Von Kremer were obviously acquainted with 
Hindu yoga practices ; and we may even asaumc that the Islamic world at large also, at the 
time of these writers, was aware of the fact that the Hindus practiced yoga and that they had 
a knowledge of yoga. But our authorities do not categorically state that these practices were 
borrowed by the Sufis from Indian sources. The second of these writers is even less conclusive 
than the first ; he no doubt mentions the Indian ' yogis but at the same time compares 
them with the Per.sians, leaving the question of borrowing ab.solutely undecided. If the prac- 
tices were in existence among people nearer home, would the Sufis really go abroad to learn 
them ? 

Of cour.sc. in a matter like this, we should not always expect direct evidence. And we 
should not forget that the value of any piece of evidence depends upon the cumulative effect, 
when it is taken jointly with other evidence. From the evidence adduced by Von Kremer, 
we find, in the first place, that Muhammadan writers referred to India as the place where the 
practices in vogue among them were held in high esteem. The so-called sciences of breathing, 
wc are told, were very widely cultivated in India. In the second place, we find a remarkably 
close similarity between the Islamic and Hindu practices. And this similarity is found not 
only among certain external and auxiliary practiec.s. Imt extends deeper clown into the very 
heart of their teachings. Like the Indian yogi, the bufi also not only practised a regulation 
ofbreatli — something c^uite akin to Hindu lu-dna yd a. —h\xi he even believed, like the Hindu 
Vedantist, in the identity of the inrlividi’.al with the Infimte. He, too, was a pantheist. And so 
far as external practices were concerned, the similarity was not confined to the regulation 
of breath only ; the Sufi also appears to have had a tlicory of (hana (or, form of sitting), and 
seems to have preferred the lotus-form of sitting (j/u-fnai.-’CK'.') to any other. 

Now. all these similarities in doctrine and in jtractice, are. Von Kremer would say, too 
close to he regarded as acciderta!. So there must have been borrowing ; and in so far as an 
express mention is found of Indian yogis in Musalmau w riters. and in view of the fact that . 
in India, the science of breathing and its iiracticcs were developed almost to perfection, the 
conclu.'iem caiimU be e.scapccl that ie was the alusalmr.n .Sufi w ho borrowed from Hindu India 

VrWid farn'. tiiercfore, we have a plainlble ea.se that Hindu yoga ideas and some of the 
concepts of ^'edautisul found ihclr way inlo an iniporfaut broiieh of Islamic culture. But i; 
should not b- foigejttcn that the authorities quoted l>y \'on Kremer belong to a later period 
of the history of Sufism. Thelir.st authority i.-> li.e aatiior of SiiJa'i-^ii-l-Jiuidn, w ho has been 
sujiposed to lie "Mahmud Amuli who died ill 7 .j 3 (.. one who belonged to the fourteenth 

CL'uturv of the ( 'Iwi.-tiau era, Tlie Muhammadan.- I'..,;l .liready com ' to India as eonqiicror.s and 
ruler- and Sni'.-m w as already a developcel -y-lc.u. Any -Muhammadan roeord of that time 
about the praeliees of the Indians nee'd not imply more than an interest ^aken by the con- 
querors in tlie life and habits ot the' people under them 

The author of the Dabisidn belonged to a siil! later period .oni v,a- perhaps an Indian 
Mu-a!inan. .Much carli'. r than Hiey, -M-Be'ru.fi iiad written his inonuraomal work on India ; 
Voi! Rremc” doc s not rc'fer to him ; he can ex'iv.'e, little support from him either, as we shall 
si'c later on. ’i'la' autiioritics c{uoted by him, however, arc no evidence that Brahmavidya 
had any intluenec on the development of Sufism in its e'arlicr stages, even though it he conceded 
that some of its ideas were grafted on to the other .system in its later history ; and much less 
do they prove Von Kremer ‘s contention that ’ Sufism owes its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy. 
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Von. Kremer no doubt distinguislies “ real Sufism as it finds expression in the various 
orders of the Dervishes ” from “ the simple ascetic movement which appeared in the earliest 
Christianity and even in the earliest Islam But even the ' various orders of the Dervishes ’ 
date their origin much earlier than the fourteenth century a.d. The ‘ origin’, therefore, of 
Sufism is not shown to have been due to ‘ the school of Indian Philosophy 

There is another inaccuracy in Von Kremer's theory. He connects the regulation of 
breath and yoga practices more or less exclusively with the Vedanta system. Though not 
unknown to the Vedanta system, these were mueh more elaborately dealt with in the Yoga 
Philosophy, specifically so called. The most eharacteristic Vcdantic doctrine that may be 
traced in Sufism is the ecstatic vision of the identity of the individual soul with the Universal. 
The regulation of breath is not a special feature of Vedanta, but rather of the Yoga Philosophy. 
And Von Kremer's omission of all reference to the Yoga Philosophy is rather surprising, 
especially in view of the fact that Al-Beruni, writing in the eleventh century, had pointed out 
some of the more striking similarities between that system and Sufism. Of course, we must 
admit that Von Kremer's omission of reference to Patanjali is a lesser mistake than Al-Beruni’s 
omission of all reference to the Vedanta. 

Now, so far as Von Kremer is concerned, he may be regarded as having shown that, 
after the conquest of India by the Musalmans, Hindu cultme became known to them, and, 
possibly, some branches of their own culture were influenced at that time by Hindu thought. 
His contention that Sufism owed its origin to Hindu philosophy is not proved by the evidence 
that he has cared to produce here. We are not suggesting that it could not have been the 
case ; we are only pointing out the want of sufficient proof. 

To show that Sufism was indebted to Hindu thought, it is not enough to show that 
after their conquest of the countrjq the Musalmans acquired a knowledge of Indian thought ; 
for, even before this conquest was complete, a knowledge of India was not altogether absent 
from the Islamic world. And when the Muhammadans came to India as conquerors, 
Sufism was no longer in its nascent condition ; it was then fully grown. So Von Kremer's 
authorities not only do not prove anything about the origin of Sufism, but they even fail to 
prove that Brahmavidya exercised any influence on it in its earlier stages. For his purpose, 
it is necessary to show that Hindu philosophical ideas had travelled beyond the borders of 
India and had penetrated into the heart of western Asia — Arabia, Syria, and Persia — and also 
into Egypt, where Sufism had its rise and its early development ; and it is also necessary to 
show that these ideas had been in existence in those places, exercising an active influence, 
before the rise of Sufism. Ym Kremer has not shown all this ; but can it bo shown t 
The following facts are relevant in this connection : — 

(i) That from the earliest time', a more or less continuous intercourse has been main- 
tained between India and the westeiii world. 

(ii) That Hindus from India sometimes went abroad and even established colonics in 
western Asia, among other places. 

(in) That Buddhism had been in existence in and about the places where Sufism arose, 
before and even after the appearance of Islam. 

(tr) And that even the Court of the Khalifs of Bagdad was an important scat of Sanskrit 
culture, especially in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. 

(i) That India had been coimectcd with the western world from very early tinu's, has 
been proved by a number of fact.s. (Rawlinson : Intercourse bcluxtii India and the Western, 
World). '• From pre-historic times, three great trade-routes have connected India with the 
West.” And it cannot be said that, in view of this trade-connection, India could not influence 
the culture of any of these countries even indirectly. (Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 15.) Nor was this 
intercourse very hmited in scope and in area. One of the trade-routes ‘ ‘ linked India not only to 
the gold-fields and the fabulously wealthy incense-country of Southern Arabia and Somahland, 
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but to Egypt and Judiea." {Ibid., 9.) Dion Clir 3 ’sostQm “ who died in or after 
117 A.D. mentions Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds to be foimd in the bazaars of 
Alexandria,” (ib., p. 140). And in Damascius’ Life of Icodorus, as preserved by Photius, 
there is an ‘ • account of some Brahmins who visited A1 exandria and lodged in the house of 
Severus, Consul, a.d. 470 (Priaulx, Apollonius of Ti/ana. &c._ p. 189.) 

In one of the Buddhist JcVala stories, ’• we hear of Indian merchants who took periodical 
voyages to the land of Baberu (Bab^don) — (Rawlinson, op. cit., 4). And Bardesanes is 
said to have derived his information about India from “ an Indian who came %\ith an embassy 
to Sjnia to welcome the Emperor Elagabalus to the throne in 218 a.d. ” {ib.. p. 143). 

Even Greece was not altngetlier outride the pale of this intercourse, though perhaps the 
‘ intercourse between India and Greece, before the da\'.s of Alexander, was of an indirect 
nature '. Between India and the great nations of Asia Minor, however. ‘ there had been 
a long and continuous intercourse '. -'‘Perda. of course, was in close contact with India for 
nearly two centuries, and the Punjab was a Persian satrapj' for that period ". 

Now all thc.se facts shew that people of the West came to India, and Indians also went to 
the western world ; and that this connexion had been maintained for a ver\’ long time. The 
connexion that was thus maintained was not mcrelv a commercial one : commerce and cul- 
ture often go hand in hand : and thus there was a possibility of Indian culture migrating to 
the west with Indian commerce. Even Brahmans went to tlie west, we are told. So, even 
if we suppose that the Brahmans were the sole repository of all philosojihical learning, it was 
not impossible for Indian philosoplpv to travel to the west at that period. The place where 
Sufism was born, therefore, was not inaccessible to Hindu influence, even before its birth. 

(ii) This was not all. Indians established colonie.-^ in western Asia, and vestiges of such 
colonies have I)oen traced in Armenia. (JIlAfl.. 1904. p. 309 ) Whether these Armenian 
Indians were strictly speaking Hindus or not, is not certain. Kennedy thinks “ we may 
conclude witli considerable probability that the Armenian Indians came of the same aborigi- 
nal stock from which many of the western Rajput clans wcin .sulxequently developed ”. 
And the gods which these Armenian Hindus worshipped were • not Brahmanical But at 
the same time, we are reminded that ' the westward migration of tlicse Indians cannot have 
been the first of its kind ". No doubt, such migrations have been comparatively rare ; ' 
but they have taken place, making possible the migration of Indian culture also to the west 
(B.o. 130— A.D. 300). And it is also a known fact that, for a long x^eriod in history, Hindu 
kingdoms extended as far as Kabid and even farther {vide. Al-Beruni, ch. xlix ; Elliot's 
Ilistori/ of India, etc.). Hindu culture thus maintaincil a jn-oximity to the birth-place of 

for a considerable time — long enough to Iea\e influences behind. 

(iii) Another fact that requires notice in this connexion, is the presence of Buddhism in 
the area where iSufisin was either born or had its early development, at and about the time 
of it.s birth. •' Buddhism tlouri.-hed in Balkh. Transoxiana and Turkestan before the Muham- 
madan eonquc.st, and in later times Buddhist monks carried tlieir religious practices and 
philosoiihy among the Aloslcms who bad settled in these countries ". (Nicholson : Encycln- 
jKcdia Bfitannira, s.v. Eufism). 

(iv) In the fourth place, we may remember here that Indians held appointments as 
body-physicians to the Khalifa Harun- ar- Rashid, and that at the time of Khalifa al-Mamun. 
Sanskrit was already well-known at the Court of Bagdad. (Elliot s Hi.siovj oj India, v. 570). 

All these arc well-known facts. But what do they prove ( Me certainly cannot doubt 
that "both before and after the rise of Islam, the very seat of Islamic culture— the very nursery 
of Islamic fihilosophy— had been fully accessible to Indian influences, Hindu as well as 
Buddhist. Both Hindus and Buddhists went to those territories, and people from those 
places also came to India. Indian merchandise found its way, now by one route, now by 
another to all of these pUmes. And it is needless to point out that ideas also sometimes 
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follow ill the wake of men and mcreliandise. Wherever, therefore, Indians and Indian goods 
went, Indian ideas also might have gone. It is iherefore just possilde that in the regions 
whei'o hiLHsin ha.l iN and Mrst dcvelopm. nt, Idhidti rihi!osni)h''-al idnas may have jeen 
ic^aia/ a! o;u Ijig LaJ.jii the a;>::earan'm t,i I'lain. And iris equally possible that 
Sufism found some reidy-inade fi'rrnula of belief and pi'aetice. whieh it quieldy adopted and 
as'imilatc>:! But it vas onlv possible : whether it ;'>-tuallv so'^mppaiied or not. is not proved. 

11 15 iiu.are't.au to n_.iu liiat amonu cert.ain writers there is a tendency to under-rate the 
pos=;!)iiif '■ oi idindiu irfi'if-nre Idamic nhilotoiihy. Th.c i-'aims of Buddhism are recog- 
nised (11 a more e'fUi'U'ru- 'Cftlo sVihutisiu i' no rloiiht frcp-'ently mentioned as a possible 
unircc fiom v liich Siiii-m >n ly h.; ■, r t'-rrowod : but - (.ue nenrilo arc so enamoured of Buddhism 
I hat tven tbi- I'od.'oP i rn is 'poh.ui (.d as a mirt of it. Without in any way depreciating the 
(hiims of E'iddhism, y e .no beivsd to point out that the claims of Bralimavidya ought tfs 
receive 'pcei’’l treaimeot in this cm.jiv-cf iou, so arcat indeed is it.s resemblance with Sufism. 

Brof. Boldzilicr I’t-. -h .'wn (Ld: -'ain in general and ftiufism in particular, have been 
rr/OiOur.fiiy in’lucnco'! by B id d '-i., ainong other foreign influeiiees [JR AS.. 1904, p. 126), 
The Bii'l'.lb.i't (.,V. ■ .ini' oi < '‘.'aN f.-s pa’niieJ in the Lslaraic dogma of Jch-mat ; the iSuti 
( oueeptiun (.if ..m d i-- dm'' •.♦•?'> tho Buddhist conoejitio.n of /a'n'd m/ : hloslcm monastic 
ordois ;,r'' ch dvin to hio-o <f th-.- Buddiibl.s : and so on. Of course, fatalism or the doctrine 
ot //('h is iiot (■\''i'u-iy^!y .i .diid'hiid idea ■ it is fuuiid in ortLcdo’: Hiuduism also : so are 
lUO’ta t.'- (. '.l-s’- ■' I'l til ; c't b)n t.hr Face of it. tlmrcforc. tlierc is nothing to show that these 
ihiiiLS u'lt 1 ’ 1 owed i'." :n iin.diiism. if th.ey W'.’i’c ri ;■!! liorrmycd by (Sufism. But 

it i' to lhii.bhn-:n irrh' r tr ! ‘i-idul-.n as d.Lting'.ii'htd from it, iJiat the.s'* inflnoncos are 
u.sually traced. \Vc ,ii • ivd .-u'. -'••sti.'.g that i'lis i-- .d: uioi:- Bu(|dlii.s]a v. as Dresent in tlie 
\'icitiity (.u the home cu .'-ii-ism v, hid:, th.crc fore, haii ■ (rchanoo a closer cijutiir. with it than 
t\itli Hinduism. 'Wt t'm ; ms.s.' ■ ■! Bn'.liinc.vidya wis not altogetiir r imjiossibls in Hiaf ,Trv(;; ; 
and in vi' w of the* fact tl. d .la re i- -uch a close similarity between it and .Suiisiii, ve ought to 
rmtisider if thu’e was jm dircit bt.ijowing fiom it iyv Sufisin. in any case, to regard ' the 
ancient Vcd.iuta Pi'iiosoph.y ' as somc-thing ‘vhich the Buddhi'tic .system so succes.sfully 
ficvelopr-d ' (''/ JJIAS., VMA. p bid', is a confusi(,.ii ot thought. Tiio t^vo are not the same 
and ought to Im kopt sejiar.ite. 

There i.s anotlu r pr'inl vdiidi .-iicmld be considered h'TC. The r-imilaiity between Vedan- 
tisin and auiisju is I'uily .u cocni-ofl and tlic ] .-..t-il-dity of the iadebti dness of (Sufism to 
W-d.iiitisjn oi 'i is .mt .c'tfs.' tlo ;■ loiu/nd. But it is raliicr striking tii.o. exco-pt Wdantis.m, 
nothing cl-o in i'lut'luism is i on-ulcr ci to be a likely source of iuihicncc on Sufisni. riven 
\’(jn ixdciLier, sm l so mrdi about l!ie ’ science of br( .■’.thing ', o\'eiloolis the jios- 

siliiiilv' of this bciiig borrou’id fiom the 'I'oga idii!o,' 0 ,/hy. .M- Beruni, curiously indei d, is 
(piK' or tile fc\(- v.iitd- vlio luis fr'ly reali-'cd tiic veiy cl(.,.c .-iniilaiiiy bctwi (ui .‘s'ufisr.r and the 
sv'.stcin (p 1 l’.;t,inj;'!i. '.Ct tl.c historical facts v.lncli make the iin-cneo of Vcdaiitic ideas 
po -sible in the hii: li-iihicc tsihi'Ui, may also Ik- tf'ti.ar.df d as making jiossibic the presence of 
Voua. id( a.i ill the scif-s.iino place. In a way. tlie pre-cnee of N'oga iilcas W(’rc more likely 
than that of Hindi til ' \'i'ly.'i : windering mcndic.ints or :>•' Imow more f)f thi' i/oga 

practice, ihin tin y kiiou of Brahniavalya. and ;im('ivg Hindus these lueii lra\cl mon' than 
otheis. ,S(), if t J-, a (jm-iion of the migration of Hiiiidu ifhsis to western ,\sia^ ^'oga ideas 
wi n no< he-s lb eiy to thither than ideas of Bralimavidya N'et. .so far as llindui.sm is 
coneernc;!, our .-.(hctirs have .shown <a jifchucnce for I'cdantism as aytiinst Yoga; and as 
between Himhii in .nid Buddhism, they see more of Buddhist inllucucc on .Suti.sm th.an tliey 
arc prepiU'i d to ailinit of any other Indian .system. It is a ([iicstion ol history, and perhap'- 
they stand on mnssailable "round. But Hi" fact is import mt for i.ur piirpice and nuist be 
poinle ! out 

(7'o b" -or; 4.) 
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The Vision of Vasavadatta (Svapxavasa- 

vadattam). Edited by Lakshman Sarup. 

Lahore, 192o. 

In his preface Dr. Lakshman Sarup has a remark- 
able paragraph on the subject of transliteration 
from Sanskrit works, which is worth repeating: 

It has been noticed that Indian students are 
unable to transliterate Sanskrit correctly in Roman, 
even after their graduation. Nor do they find 
it easy to read Sanskrit texts transliterated in 
Roman characters. Their inability puts them 
at a disadvantage, for they cannot utilise several 
texts of Pali and Sanskrit works, which are pubh.shed 
in Roman characters only, and are not available 
in Devanagari and other Indian characters. The 
result is that the sphere of their scholarship 
is considerably narrowed. The fault, however, 
is not theirs. They seldom receice any training 
in transliteration. Indian text books, prcscrilied 
for them, generally do not use any diucntical 
marks at all. Nor do the teachers insist on correct 
transliteration. The students thus never learn 
the use of diaciitical marks. A suitable text 
book, using diacritical marks correctly, is thcrcfcie 
a desideratum. The object of the present volume 
is to supioly their ncec’."’ 

On p. vii Dr. .Sarup makes another statement 
worth noting ; '■ I had translated all the plays 

of Bliisa into English in 1021. The MS. is still 
awaiting, publication.” This i» a great pity and 
let us hope it will soon be remedied. 

The Svapnavjsavadattajn of Bh.'isa is based on 
the stor 5 ' of Vflsavaiiatta. made available to all 
kinds of modern reader.? through Tawnec's tran- 
slation of the Katha-arit.-aiiara of t^omadiva, now 
being so worthily liandlcd by Mr. renzer. In his 
introduction Dr. .Sarup goes into what is knoun 
of Bh.'isa, " .r mere wandering though distinguished 
name,” and takes up the ciucstions raised in the 
controversy round thi.s name of ancient India. 
Tlie first point — are the plajs that arc attributed 
to Bhasa the work of one er several authors ? — he 
decides on page 20 : “.Allthise plays, in mj* opinion 
are the work of one and the saiiic author.” The 
second point is — who is the author ? “The con- 
clusion is (p. 37) that the pre.^ent play is a genuine 
play. It i.s the Sva pnura>aia(hitlam mentioned by 
various writers. It is the work of Bh.'isa.” This 
conclusion is arrived at after a real plunge into 
the controversy on the point. The thiid point, 
is — what is the age of tlio plajs ? Here again 
scholars have differed widely, and after discussing 
opinions Dr. Sarup arrives at the conclusion : 
“The play may therefore be assigned to the 
beginning of the second century a.d.” (p. 41). 

Dr. Sarup then discusses the legend of Udayana 
“ the king .\rthur of Indian Literature ; the 


fascinating hero of romance, tlio Prince Chaiining 
of the fairy tales,” one of whose wives was Bhasa's 
heroine Vasavadatta. He shows that Bhiis.r 
“ utilised the same m.aterials, the same floating 
mass of oral tradition, which served as the original 
sources of Gunailhj-a, p. 57 ” i.c., of the stories 
told in the BrihatkatJiatnanjari and Katlidsantodijch a . 

Finally, Dr. Sarup discusses the question ; “ IVhar 
is Drama ? ” This he discusses in true Indian 
philosophical fashion, arriring at the conclusion 

It may theicfore be stated that the main function 
of drama i.s to employ dialogue in order to represent 
a ha-rmonious action sucli as may spring frem the 
circum.stauccs of life, actually or cuiiccic ably ical’ 
(pp. 59&ti0). He then discusses "the Law of 
Brnneticre,” and accfgiting that law vhich lacs 
down that volition is the soul of drama. Dr. Sarup 
is of opinion that The oj V aHivexdaitu “will 

indeed I'o regarded as a dramatic mastcrpuci 
p. 02)." Finally he winds up (p. 77) witli an 
enthusiastic admiration of the I'lay. " Tltc Vi^iw< 
oJ Vuiavadattu " is a great I’lay. The principal 
characters aie magnitlcent human portraits. E.rch 
personage is inve.-tecl with .an iiulividualitv of its 
own. The poet has made profound psychological 
studies and painted them with a rare skill, such as 
is found in the winks of masti='r playwrights only. 
The critical situations are managed with a deheary 
of art which a genius alone could show-. It is 
indeed a masterpiece. Bhasa, is therefore entitled 
to claim our attention and Ins plays deserve a 
closer study.” 

Then follow a text and translation and some 
very useful notes. 

R. C. TEitPi.r., 

The Or.ictN and Celt or T-ika, by Hiranaxda 

.ShAstri, Memoirs, Archseologlcal Survey of 

India w ith four Pla.tcs. Calcutta. Government of 

Iiielia Press, 1925. 

The object of this valuable monegr,Tph is to 
ascertain by direct research what the orgin of T.'ira 
was: whether she was of “Buddhist or Brah- 
manieal origin, whether her cult arose in Indi.r 
or elsewhere and what was her chief function.” 
Mr. Hirananda Shastri has done his work well 
and conscientiously and arrives at likely conclusions 
that are not at all subversive of previous ideas, 
for which okl sehol.irs must be thankful. To sum 
them up. his conclusions are that Tara was probably 
Buddhist in origin and non-Indian and most pro- 
bably arose in tho Indo-Tibetan borderland or in 
Indian Tibet itself, as the goddess who helped the 
people to cro.ss the barge lakes there. She was 
thus originally a water-goddess, just as Al-Kliidr 
was originally a similar water-god in another part 
of the world. As a Buddhist deity TirS of course 
belonged to Mahayana Buddhism and does not 
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(late further back than the fifth century a.d., 
an(i here Mr. Shastri makes a useful observation: 

as is apparent trom the titles and names of the 
tnenty-one Tar.ls 1 do not think they should be 
taken as distinct forms of tlie <:odde.s3 ; they are 
ratlier tire attributes which a votary has in vieve 
while worshipping the divinity who is one through- 
out.’’ In form Tara is either pacific or angry — a 
typical primitive goddess. 

R. C. Temppe. 

I xrEi'.NAxiO-VAi. Law ix Axciext TxDTt. bv S. Y. 

Vi-WAXA'ju.A. 1921. Longinaii.s, Green cc Co., 

lloinliay. 

This book deals with " International Law 
in India up to a.d. -"(ill, and the writ* r intends 
to (i.iaposo a companion volume on Mediaeval 
Indian Diplomacy. Ho explains that by the term 
International Law he means a '■ body of CLiStom,” 
and indeed that is the most that can be claimed 
lor e condition where man-made law is not 
rnioicililc by any authority. He is also aware of 
the dilticulty of using terras applicable to modem 
so(.iety to describe the conditions that obtained in 
the .aurient world, and he seeks to clear the air by 
.seitmg himself three questions (pp. 5, 6): 

(1) IVhether there wore uation-s in ancient India, 

(2) 'Whether there was a general code of laws 
to regulate their dealings with r.ne another, 

(:i) How far this body of doctrine was actually 
carried into execution. 

Ho answers the first in the afrirran*'( •. .A.s to 
the si'cond question, he .says the; l.ocrnational 
Law — i.r..tho body of custom . b \.e now call 
International Law — "was accepted by all Indian 
(States — for it was based on Dhanna [duty : that 
which should be done], which regulated also the 
conduct of the individual society.’’ In dealing 
with the third question he replus that in theory 
it was — at any rate in as great a part as now — 
rarried into practice, running through theslag.esof 
(revelation) and .k writ i (tradition), ami \isihle 
in the f^p/cs and the VHranas,\n the secular writers 
oi art.Cusustra (administration) and the like, in the 
A'okan Edicts, and in the accounts of Megasthenes 
ami Yuan Chwang. 

Here we have the author’s po.sition, on wdiich he 
h.is built ills remarks, with a wealtli <ii reference to 
anciiuit authoritic.s which cannot but rou.se the 
admiration of his is aders. The nature, however, 
ol surli authoritic.s a.s have survived through the 
aues only permits him to make remarks of a general 
description on all the many points which he has 
taken up. 

It is a thoughtful and impartial book of great 
learning, honestly compiled, and shows once more 
that the ancient civilisation was in its essentials 
very like that of modern times. 

R. C. Temple. 


I DjAVVA , TIJDSCHEIFT V.AX HET J.AVA IxSTlTDoT 

I .’ie Jaargang, Xo. 3 en 4, Mei -September 192.';. 

I Seeretariaat van bet Java Instituut, Weltevredem 

I These number.sof Djav-a give a full report of the 
i Congress of that body held at Jogjakaita. 24-27 
Decemlxir 1924. During the Congress an exhibition 
, of Javanese architecture and furniture was lield, 
j and an exceedingl 5 ' interesting lecture was given by 
; Dr. F. D. K. Bosch on ‘‘The Prambanan Temple,” 
j to which there are two beautiful illustrations, on'' 
j ol the temple before restoration, the other oi the 
re.stored south door. The jeetiirei, after r x.tniiniug 
the question of the date of the temple and its pur- 
; jxise, speaks of its architecture and tv.tvine.s. 

I Another paper was rc.td by Thomas Karsten on 
; the value of recent Javanese architecture. There 
were also papers and di.scussions of matters of less 
i general interest, c.t/.. Old Javanirse Monuments in 
! connection with Javanese cnituve of the present 
; and futuii . and native culture in Javanes. education. 
I M. J. B. 


' Axxales DU Muii.E GuJMLT. ’ir.jis CoiilcrcncPS 
i fUr le.s G.'itli.a cle I’A vesta, par A. Meillet. 
I Paul Geuthnei, Pari.s, 1920. 

Thi.s little book will lx- of mucli interest to rar.-,is 

■ and students of ancient Iranian culture. It con- 
' tains three Jecture.s delivered at thi; Upsala L’niver- 
' sity, Sweden, by M. Meillet, who was a former pupil 

of James Darmestetcr. Indeetl he dedicates the 
. txiok to the memory ol his teacher, ihoueh. us he 
I is carelul to point out in the preface, his views on 
! the subject of the 6'(if/'d6’ difier widely trom tho.se ot 
! Darmestetcr 'J’he .subji'Ct -luatter of the lectures 
I are (ci) the date of Zoroaster, (h) tlir composition 
1 ot the ViUluis, (c) the character of the teaching of 
the Odlhus. The author claims to liave lollowed 
Darme.steter's advice in two directions, fi:.. first, 

; he has tried to formulate clear and definite conclu- 
, sions, easily capable of refutation, if they are 
’ erroneous ; secondly, he lias sought to eniisage the 

■ facts from the standjioint of tlii' historian, who, not 
! content with mere words, strives to evoke tlie actual 

ch.iractcr of past events and clothe them with 
, reality. I leave it to Iranian sehol.ars like Dr. .J. .1. 

Modi to decide how far M. Meillet 's \ icw- diwervo 
^ a'.’cepf ance. 

S. M Enw luDEs, 


IJiRLiOGt; xrniE.s or ixDiiN Aiit. by .Ixivrii K. 

CoO.MMlASWAMV, D.bC. (LoXDOX). Ho.stoU, 

Ma'ssaehu.set ts, 1 92.’). 

This work is stated in the preface to be a partial 
reprint, with addition.s, from the first, second, and 
fourth parts of the Catalogue oj the Indian Cnlh clhn’i 
in the MtiKnim of Fine Arti. published in Ho.ston ; 
and the author to some extent disarms criticism by 
an admission tliat none of the bibliographies 
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except, perhaps, those on itainting, are complete. 
There ar'C one or two points, however, which seem 
to deserve commi'nt. On page 10, the 1914 reprint 
of Tod's Annah and Antiquitits in entered, whereas 
a later and better edition is that itreparcd by the 
late William Cvooke and published by the Oxford 
University Pre^s in 1920. There are other important 
omissions from the general list. On page 17 Sir 
•J. H. Marshall's The Monuments oj Ancient India 
in the Cambridge History of India is mentioned 
twice running for no apparent reason ; while under 
the main heading of Mughal architecture and decora- 
tion there is no mention of a recent Memoir of the 
Archseological Survey of Ltdia on the geometrical 
patterns in Saracenic art. The author claims to 
have included under “ Sculpture ’ a few of the 
more important works on coins. But only tliree 
works are mentioned, and the list might have been 
augmented by the inclusion of other well-known 
publications on Lidian numismatics. On page 34, 
in the section on T' xtiles, Brandon is a mi.stake for 
Brendon, author ot the IVoolkn Fabrics of the 
Bomhaq Presidtncq : and as author of Silk Fabrus 
of the Bombay Presidency, I may point out that I 
do not spell my name m the way adopted in this 
bililiography. U-eful as the volume is, it soeius to 
me to require careful revision befor' appearing in 
a second edition. 

•S. il. Enw.iiiDus. 

S.tMtE.WGtX \SrTr..tDHATl t OF KIN-'. BhO-I tDF.V.t , 
edited by .M.tH.tM.tHOP.VDIIV.ii YA T. livNAPATI 
SaSTEi : volume II. tlackwad's Onental Senes, 
Xo. XXXII ; Baroda, 192.5. 

This second volume of king Bhoja'.s woik contains 
descriptions of " prasddas pertaining to Devas, 
statues made of gold, silver, etc., the art of painting, 
94 kinds of hasta beginning with pataka and other 
topics. The editor repudiates the view that the 
quaint machines mentioned in the poem — the 
elephant machine, door-keeper machine, flying- 
machine. etc. — are mere products of the poet’s 
imagination, and suggests that they^ may once have 
existed, but have fallen into disuse owing to their 
costliness or intricacy. His arguments on this 
point do not strike one as ovcnvli-lniingly sound: 
but otherwise the work performed by the editor on 
the original is doubtless worthy of Ins scholarly 
reputation. 

S. M, EowreoKs 

Annu-Vl Report, W.vtson Musei'm of .Yntiqi ities. 
Rajkot, 1926. Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

There is little of special interest mentioned in this 
annual report. In a well at Uopanatha an inscrip- 
tion was discovered, recording that the well was 
built by a Dakshini Maharashtra Brahmachari 
at a date long before the Marathas had any political 


I connection with the province. Two or three ins- 
' criptions were discovered at Va%’, the capita! of a 
small but very old State in Palanpur ; they refer to 
the wife and a descendant of king Mahipaladeva, 

I who apparently ruled the modem Tharad in the 
time of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji. The Gujarat 
I Rashtrakuta plates, mentioned in the report for the 
previous year, clearly prove that the main Rashtra- 
kuta dynasty regarded their Gujarat bretliren as 
mere vassals. 

S. M. Edwakdes. 


Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
vol. IX, Xo. 1, pp 1-20, ami vol. X. Xo- 1. 
pp. 1-32. Calcutta 1025. 

The first of the two publications mentioned above, 
entitled “ The Geography of the Andaman Sea 
B.a^an.'’ forms Part 1 of the main subject ot “ Geo- 
grapiiie .tnd Ocea.nographic Research in Indian 
Waters," by R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A.. I.5I.S. 
Ih rector of the Zoological Survey of India. The 
-Andaman Sea, which is here described, is the name 
ot the part of the Indian Ocean winch lies between 
the Burmese coast and the Malay Peninsula on one 
side, and between the chain of the .Andaman and 
Xicobar Islands and Sumatra on the othei ; and the 
author, after a survey of ex'isting facts and data, 
arrives at the conclusion that thissea-basm was first 
lormcd at the beginning of the Tertiary Epoch, 
when the great .Alpine-Himalayan sy-ston- began to 
rise. I'hough at first shallow, this basin underwent 
subsidence at the clos-' of the same epoch, and this 
procos.s Continued at intervals as late as tlie Pleisto- 
cene period, thus incidentally piling rise to the 
shallow channel which we to-tlay call Tin. Straits of 
Malacca. The paper is of interest, as dealing with 
an are.a that has long been known to geologists 
i as specially rich in both .shallow and deep water 
1 fauna- 

The second Memoir is entitled " The Santals and 
Disease ’’ and forms the first part of '• Studies in 
Santal Medicine and Connected Folklore,” by the 
, Revd. P. O. Budding. It describes tlie general 
I attitude of the Santals to life and ileath, their 
i beliefs in tlie origin of disease, the ciualitics of the 
I bonijas or .supernatural influen'e.s which they 
\ recognise, their mediciiic-raen and ojhas, their 
m.jthods of divination, their witcli-findiiig, and r. 
variety of other matters concerned with the onset 
and progress of disease and the Santal method of 
combatingit. The paper is full of carehilly garnered 
. information and represents the fruits of a prolonged 
' and intensive study of the habits and ideas of one 
of tho most numerous and most primitive oi 
, Indian forest tribes. .Anthropologists and folk, 
lorists alike will find Mr. Bedding's memoir 
of great value. 

S. -M. Euwaedes. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE BIRTH PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN 
SHSHENA. 

On the 9th February 1913 I vi.-siteda village named 
Chandkuri IG miles east cf Raipur, the headquarters 
oi a District of the same name in the Centriil Pro- 
vinces. While going over tlie old ruins, the villagers 
pouitel out to me some stones which the\' worship- 
pc l as Bdid tiukhena on an island in the centre of a 
tank known as Jalasena lard;. They told me that 
not long ago people used to fetch a certain herb 
growing on that island and administer it to a patient 
suhenug from any disease, in the name of SuJthena, 
an 1 this was sufficient to cure him. All they knew 
about him was that he was a great phy-sician, and 
th.it is why h'' has been deified and their village is 
known as Haul Chandkhuri, to distinguish it from 
other villages of the same name. 

Can it be that thi.s Sukhena is identical with 
Su^bena mentioned in the Bihn-'jana as physician 
of Suerriva ? Kishkindha, where Sugriva lived 
has been recently located somewliero near Matin 
Zammdari in tlie Bilaspur District, which is aiiout 
a hundred milc'o north of Chandkhiul. C'haudkhun 
is considered to be a very old villase .and to have 
been very wealthy m ancient times. Tli.it it was 
so IS indicated by the remains of temples built in 
the Medi.cval Brahraauic style, one of which is 
still 'taudina and has the figure of Mah.ll.ikshmi 
at the door. On the jambs are depicted the 
(iaiig.'i and Yamun.'i on their re-pective vuli'in'is, 
the malnra and tortoise. Tliere is also a niuoh 
worn inscription here, the rhar.K-lers whereof 
appear to belong to about tlie eiglitli or ninth 
century .i.o. Tradition has it that there were 12u 
tanks, of wliieh 22 still remain, and their .San-kritie 
names sucit as Sag.ara, Jalasena (■Jnht<:i^'ina) 1 etc 
appear to indicate tlie occupation of tli.tt place by 
Arvaii colonists. 

Husheria apjicars to iiave lieen a veiy popul.ir 
name as no le.ss than 18 inilividutiU are mentioned 
in M'llson's Dictionary as tiearm'j; th.u n.anie. taken 
from various .Sanskrit works like the Mnlmbharatii 
Eionihja,iri, BliaijavaUi. Hurira,, sa, I'asavailritta . 
Vujasiivu'imini.itd. IMyitpi/mpa. K'it!,(i-.sa>-! ttuijaro, 
Ea'jJ'Uva-niia, and Hardhachar.ta. 

Hira Lal. 

BHARUKACHCHA. 1 

In •' .Vneieut Towns and Cities in Gujarat and | 
Kalhiawad,” an account has been given of Bh.aru- i 
kaccha (/..4., Sep. 192.5). It is Bhrgukgotra or | 


Bhrgupiira, named after the Hindu sage Bhrgu. It 
would perhaps be interesting to learn the legend.iry 
account given by the Buddhists of the origin of this 
city. The following information is contained in the 
Divjdvaduiin in the story of RudrayanR (Cowell 
and Neil ; XXXVH. p. 54-1 tf scq.). 

King Rudrayaiia’s capital was Roruka. His 
queen was Candraprablui. his heir. Kumiira 8ikli- 
andi. and his iniiiisters. Hiru and Bhiru. At 
that time the king of Rajagrha was Bimbisara. 
The mtrehaiits of Ruruka used to trade with 
Rajagrha and those of Rajagrlia with Roruka. 
Through them the two kings e.vchanged greetm.cs 
and present.s. King Bimbisara sent his friend a 
liui'lrait of the Buddha. Afterwards the th ra 
iMahak.it y.iyana and hJiBcdUidi Sailii arrived at 
Roruka lo preac4i religion to the kuig and the 
inmates uf the harem. Queen Candraprabha 
was converted by Saila. anti she died seven davs 
later. The king also left his kingdom, came to 
Rajagrha and turned an aadgdrt (homeless b/iik-.^u). 
Kuniara Sikhaiidi became king and at first listeiied 
to the precepts of Ins father's mmi.sters, Hiru and 
Bhiru. But Jie soon took to evil ways and turned 
them out, and allowed himself to be guided by 
two evd cmmscliors. The mr., -chants of Rorukii, 
wlio had gone to Rajagrha, informed bhik^u Rudra- 
yan..i. of this, aiul the l.itter proposed to proceed to 
Roruka to wean his son from lii.s evil life. The evil 
ministers advijixl the new king to intercept Radra- 
t'ana and ewn to murder him, uhieh was done. 
At another time .Sikliaucli incited hi.-- subjects to 
tliruw du't on M.ih.'ik.'iry.'iyan.a till he was buried in 
it. But uemosis u.i^ not long in coming. For this 
cratuitou.i, insult to the monk the city of Roruk.t 
W.1.S to he huned m du»t on the seventh day. The 
monk had wanted the two faithful ministers of the 
impending retribution. They fled the city on tlie 
sixth day, when jewels rained from the heavens. 
Tlie new city founiled by Hiru uas railed Hiruka ; 
that founded b\- Bhiru was called Bhimka and also 
Bhirukaeclia. 

The following iia.--sage occurs on p. 57G of tlie 
Divijuraddna : 

..tiitrri ndiiqat'iinrts/ni/i prnthi^- Hirukan^ 

iidmn nw/airinj ni'ip tr,;, ' tadtja H Etikn,,: H Irukam it'- 
satnjnd snwV'Uri | Uhirukrndivjatamasmni praih s" 
Hhirukan. ndnm nnqara-i' mdpitah' | tdnjdpi Bhiru 
k'tcrhni" Bhirukarcham Hi -sair j^i .srin’Vi'Ud j ’’ 

Dust rained on tlie seventh day and buried the 
city of Koruk.i. K\Lrp.\D.\ 3Iitra. 


1 This tank is exactly like what are known as Teppa Kularns in the south, containing a temple 
m the middle, to which the idols of gods on certain occasions are taken for water-pleasure. The 
Jaladayana (lying-in-the water) apparently derives its name from this practice. 

There used to be a temple said to be dedicated to Kausalya, and it would thus appear that it was 
probably Rtiiiias idol tbsiti w<i3 t^kon, for J oHd-idyaTKx thoro. 
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523 . The Abbe Rochon ( Voyage to Madarjascar, p. 7CS) .says that the slave trade was 
introduced into ^ladagascar by retired pirates, but we have seen ([jam. 285 above) it was u 
regular mart for slave.s in the lir.st half of the 17th century. 

524. The expre.ssion 'on the Account’ alway.s meant engaged in piracy.’ so Captain 
Robert flyde I'eterriiig to a .-auspicious vc.s.sd miles:-- ■■ She imrst certainly he on the Account 
or else she woidd not have' had so much time [to follow us] for ,s)ie dogged us eighteen days ” 
{Lejg of the Duke of Yurk, 23/7? July 1721). 

525. In 170!) Captain Woodes Rogers (CnuYing Voyage, }>. 293) before lighting a iManila 
ship ordcrcfl a large kettle of chocolate to be made for our shii>‘s company, having no spi- 
rituous lirpior to give them : then we went tu pia\er-s '' The ‘ tot of rum ' befoie a lipht was 
probably a very ancient institution at sea. Sir Richnid Tlav.kins wrote in 1594;- ' In 
tights all receits which adde courage and spirit are of great regard to be allowed and used: 
and so is a draught of wine to be given to every ntan before he come to action, but more than 
enough is pernicious, for exceeding the mcane it offendeth and enfeebleth the senses, convert- 
ing the strength (which should re.sist the force of the enemy) into weakness, it dulleth and 
blindeth the understanding and conserpiently depraveth any man of true valour ' {Obser- 
vations, p 177). 

526 . In 1711 when Captain Woodes Rogers was at the Cape he was told by an 
Englishman and an Iri.dunan, who had both been some years in Madagascar, that the pirates 
who had settled there were now reduced to CO or 70, wore very poor, and despi.sed even by 
the natives from among whom they had taken waves. As they then were, they w'ere no real 
menace to trade, but unless cleared out, might form a nucleus for fresh Ijands of desperadoes 
(('raising Voyage, p. 293). In April 1710 one Eaves, mate of the Rochester, with 14 
of her crew, plundered the ship and turned pirates in the Straits of Malacca {Bombng to 
Court, 1th Jan. 1716-17). 

527 . In 1715 Governor Edward Harrison of Madras sent the Anne (Cai)tain Jones) to 

Amoy to trade. Tlie Chinese merchants, who had taken up goods to the value of some 15,000 
tael (or £6,700) refused payment. Captain Jones couhl obtain no redres.s from the Governor 
of th(! Province and was finally turned out of the harbour, wlicrcupon he seized a junk 
belonging to the Barkaloug of Siam bound for Batavia. The Chinese thereupon sent 
out a munljer of war -Junks with order.s to burn the but Captain Jones having 

been warned by a friendly Chinaman, escaped wdth hi.s prize to Malacca. There he put some 
70 Chinese ashore on an islaiul, where they were seized by the Malays and sold as slaves 
at 10 dollars a head, but were soon ransoiTicd by one of their countrymen. Captain Jones 
carried his prize to Madras. Meanwhile Iioth sides had made complaints to the Emperor ; an 
enrpiiry was instituted and the Cliinese otfici-ils having bee?i Found in fault were punished 
(Factory Records, China, vol. VIII ; Hamilton, II, ISS). 

528. A still more striking instance of the high-handed methods of English seamen 
may (though in advance of its proper date) be mentioned here. On the I8th October 1721 
at Tonquin, Captain Richard Pearce in a ship from Bengal, bought some copper from the 
native merchants. Such purchases l)eing prohibited under pain of death, the local Man- 
darins sent 24 armed junks to capture his ves.std, bat h(' made good his escaiie after sinking 
one junk, burning another and killing forty men (Factory Records, Chinn, vol. VIII). 

529. On the 4th November 1712 the Angrians took the Anne Ketch. Among the pas- 
sengers was a Mr.-i. Chown, whose somewdiat lively story is a])pendcd to Colonel Biddulph’s 
Pirates of Mabihar (See also Downing, pp. 7-9,24). They were less successful when on the 
20th December 1712 they impertinently attacked the Company's ships Somers (Captain Eustace 
Peacock) aud Grantham (Captain Jonathan Collet) off ddngurla. The English indeed board- 
ed one of their grabs, but it was so strongly manned that they were beaten back with thelo.s.s 
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of L'.vo men killed mid fourteen wounded (Lo-j-i of Soinvf^ and Gmiitham ; Iknvning, p. 9). fly 
1713 Kanliaji Aiien ia (‘SV'’ h'lr/i. 4(i^ o'j'jn ) wn-. virtually indcpeiulent (>f the .Maruthas andeoni- 
manded the whole coa^t from Bombay to Vijaydurg (Bomb. Gaz. I, ii, 87). In 1714 the Maratlias 
made over the islan l of llenety Underi) to him and in this yearAngrians unsucce.s.sfully 
attacked the Cum[)anyA ,-hips Arahrlla (Captain Read), tli“ Blnihftm (Captain Abraham 
IhirroLti and the do 'ul [ihiii Downing (pp. 10-14) say- that the pirates on 

thiscoa-l v.'en the " ^lollwans , Idarathas. v-.- para. ;?07 aborr) a ]jeop!e to the northward 
of Carvar. the Kemnshevv s [he. pirate- of S.-ivaiitvadi] and the Sangariaiis |/.f. the hanga- 
nians] a ]ieoole northward oflioiro, x-, ho ar'- troublesome to tlie Surat aii'l Bcmihay traders. 

530. ill ll ” B mih.iy Consultations ot the .'iAtli Deccinhei' 171:1 is mentioned a letter 
trom C.irwar of th“ 17th Xovembor, saying that a Surat -hip at anehor in Carwar Cove had 
been sui'i iri'S'd lid si i^ed bv seven Malwan g^dlivat- and that the I’ortugue-i-, being informed 
of the fact, had sent one of their ships to retake her. Having done this, the Poitugiiese refused 
to restore her to her former owners. As a matter of fact (.SVe para. .717 )i abori ), at this time 
there w.m no law, national or international, which reipured the return of a .ship retaken from 
pirati's oi national eneniii's to the former owneis. and eomplaints were now and tlien made 
that erui-eis .s('ul to tiroteet eonmierce sometimes idlowed t.heir eountrymeii's -hips to Iv 
taken oniv in order to reeapture them and claim them .is j»rizes. 

531. On the 24th October 17 17 .Mr. Stephen Stnitt was sent by the Boml>ay C'iovermnent 
on a speeial inis.siou to the English Settlements on the M.dabar coast. He .sailed on the 
CaBierinn witli the Amir in company. Off Carwar lie found a small .l^ortnguese cruiser, nom- 
inally engaged in protecting commerce, but really doing a little fiiracy on its own account. 
At Goa he was politely received by the Viceioy, but failetl to obtain the return of the Mon.'toon 
{Ser 'para. 717 above \ Lo\v, I. 93). It was in tins ye.ir that Mr. Charles Boone assumed the 
Governorship of Bombay. He was a man of great energy and alisolutely disinterested, but 
ignorant of tlie means necessary to sucee.ss, deslitute of competent advisers and almo.st ahvays 
unliiekv in his ehoiee of couimander.s His lirst ell'ort towards the .suppressiou of indiuenous 
piracy was the construction of a .suitable fleet. He therefore liad built the Britamra of 
18 guns and ltd men (Cajitain Week.?) and the Fiimi. of 10 guns and 120 men (Captain Peter 
Pass', vater), each with a company of marine.s in addition to the crew. To these he afterwards 
added the D>fiance (Captain Matthews) and the Vklonj of 24 guns and ISO men, of which he 
gave command to Captain Alexander Hamilton as Commodore of tiie whole fleet (Downing, p. 14). 

532. Early in 1710 Angria took, under pretence they were Moor.s, two English ships, 
the OW r of Bengal and one belonging to Mr. Bennet. The arms of the Englishmen on board 
were br.akcn and they were so ill Used that there was little chance of their recovery. The 
Governor wrr.te tliat he washelpless tocheek these outiage.s unle.s.s ho received reinforci'mcnts 
of four or five hundred Europeans {Bornbaij U> Court, 18th J/«rc/i 1710-17). In 1 710 an at tempt 
made by a Britisli force uiider Ca[)tain J ilin Stanton lo take a fort of the f\heni Haw tint 
(? \Tneurla) met with no .succe.s.s (Downing, j'j). Il-ll). 

533. In 1717 Kanhoji Angria's .ships tool: the Sitcr't-i under EngliHh colours. This is 
Slid to have been his first overt act against the British. Apparently previous attacks, such 
;is I liave mentioned, were either nnanthorisod or disavowed. Governor Boone immediately 
initiated reprisals, against 'which Angria protested, t.hrcutening " T'rom this day forward 
what God gives 1 shall take &c. Ac.,” to which Boone replied ; — “ Tiie trade you carried on 
formerly and that you hive siuee Ih:.' peace with u.s you ivcdl know, and for the future will 
know tlu' fliifereii'.'e if }ou break with us. Whihf there is an amicable agreement it is neces- 
sary to ob-.''!'vx' it mutually on either .side, and when broke it will be necessary to be more 
eircumspeet, and on these two he, id; do you consider and accept of whie.h yon please, for in 
the sa’iK' ma.nner you act T shall too without dLssirnulation” (Bowi/;. Con.^., I'.ifh April, 1718). 
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lJufortunatoly the only result of this Roman declaration was an unsuccessful attack on Gheria 
(15th April 1717), that fortress proving impregnable (Dorvning, p. 26 ; Low, I. 97). 

534. In 171S the De^ai of Savvunt Wares (known to the Englisli as the Kempshaw or 
Kemp.saunt) .seized, according to old liidian cu.stoni (See para. 45 aho>\) the cargo of an Eng- 
lish ship that had been wrecked near Carwar and so came into conflict with the English Agent 
at that Factorj’, which last he besieged. Captain Alexander Hamilton, now Commorlore 
of the Bombay naval forces, soon reduced him to reason (Low, I. 04-3). Downing, however, 
tpp. 15-20) givms the date as September to December 1716. 

535. Governor Boone now thought it opportune to expel the .Vngrians from the Idaiid 
of Khanderi, but his plans vt'rc b-etra}'cd by one Rama Kamattce and the expedition, which 
was made in October, was unsuccessful. Rama Kamattce Avas convicted on this and other 
chargc.s in the following April and sentenced to imprisonment for life (Boi.ih. Ga~. .XXVI. 
i. 148). According to tlie Loj of the Addison (C.ijjtain Zachariah Hicks, Gth November 171S) 
(he Angrians flew rjl flags during the fighting, .'\nothor attempt to take Kl'anderi in 
1719 was e'pially nnsiiccessful (Downiiig, p[). 34-36; [.ow, I. 9S-99). 

536. Early in 1720 an cxiiedition fi'om Ronilir.y, in coinbinafion ivith a T’orli’gu'.'-e fc'i re, 

attacked Gheria and burned IG of Angria’s vessels. It then returned to Bnin!),xy as if vic-- 
toriou's, but Angria claimed 'that tlio Britisli had been defeated. In :\pril foil?' of his grabs 
and ton gallivats attacked and captured the English .ship Charlo'lr. after a gallant defence 
in which she exhausted her am'niinition. and carried her into Gheria (Low, I. 99.100), The 
Dutch chaj'.Iain Vissciier noted about this time [Lett r’t from Malabar. 22) tliat the Englisli 
at Calicut used to give notice to the lac.al pirates wium richly-laden Muliamri idan mereliaot 
ve.ssels were about to leave ]jort. HeaLo says (p 65) " Gei’iuga! XmnbuoT-i (1 Xainhudirij 

is a s[)iri(ual lord, whose liuds extend i’r.>m Balcnoor (which contai.xs sovc.-al nC'ts of roblioi's, 
a-- Tirtambicre. Hergruve, Moetini;aI, Tjombas and Magillie ) in the- Kingdom of Colastri 
fXorfli of the ZamoTin] to the River (t>ttes,d. The/r.')st famous piiaU.-- inhabit liis tiuTitnrics, 
who make ['icy of vessel-; ongage-d io Gic iriland n.ivi-.-ati.ui between Calicut and Cannanore 
and even ml\ance beyond ('.iliei.t to border- ofGocliin. They are caller! Cotta Marrekarrc." 
(.S'r jima. 500 ahon). 

537- In 171 5. according t-o H.imilton (I. 74), ; !■.(.' .-\i’a!.i,i;i fleei ^ ompi ised slnp of 7 4 gun.' 
txvo of GO, one of 50 and eiglite-''i sni-dl -.hii)'' of freuu .32 to 12 guns, logethm- a itli .■--mie trankeys 
or rowing boats of from 1 O) 8 gmis. Hamihou is c\idciitly referring to the Hii'-Mt llei-t. With 
thr'se ves-.('L (liey teriorised t i’.c .. l-.ole i oa-i from G.!,.-’ ('onto! in to the Rerl Sea (Loa, [. 91). 

538. In a lette;’, <l,i+rd t'.pro i --t May 17*0, lim- Rie.ird, a mis-io.i.iry iii Egypt, dc.s- 

etihes Arab rr'liber.s oil the Nile, \iho. a'lned e-uy with a ki,ife, us-.d to '\\im oil to ships, 
fioatiiiU (»n a kiu-d of !( e'lier (ml; hi'-tcne I u .de' tin - ui.ir h - K ! ' d'nih ^ . \ 125). This 

leUiinds O' of the -\sci.:ea' nieulioiird b\- I’liuy I'X'i c )ena. II ahon). 

539. In i7'5 the Duleh Ke.-t lu<li,i C..m;.uu\ mupio'.ed .is n,,!' s.pia-lrou ul ihree criii 
set' to watcli the pir-ites th,- Mal.iV \ndilp(d,iL;o. .'s,;ppor(-ed l.y ee-'Sr.L in lougimr to the 
i'rinr'es of Ghcidioii, tln.’V attackral and tl-.d(‘ated I j vr'-sm-s (.i) t;, cia.i't of da'or. Oia* r,t 
the l.ii'oest of tin piiati s .v;>s s-i disti l, d th.it it c,iuhl iiot <•-( aj)e, wher,.); j.on (!ii. tiv-.v set it 
im lire, ihilv Hi .iieneoiild lie iiidmed lo -.iirie..de-. ; iJ! tlie otheis ilierl tighting (Piirl. r^,'.icr>, 

1851, LVI. i. p. 65) 

540. In 1717 S|;,.iii'h ganisoas ivoce e-taldi-hed at Zaiuln'ai.gam in i\li:ul„,iao and at 
Labo ill tile Island of Rar-igiia to hold in clic. k (l.c ph'aU'.- of Hind, -in. ea and .Sidii (Zuuiga li. 
20-21). D-e Morgii (Jjtji- 361) say.- that Zambnang.nn wa- eot rc cstrJilishe l until 1719 ..nd 
that l-etwcrm 1719 and 17.34 1he S[»aniards sent scviu e.xped.'tioas ae lin.st the .Mii.daiiao',,, 
but the latter never ceased their raids into tlm Philiiipiu.j.-. It L slid that thev cirrie,! oil 
front oicht to liflccii huiultetl captivi s uimiialiy . 
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541. Ill J”ll Captain Curti'<. Coiiiinanclcr of a Dutch sliip, was orderctl to give passage 
to a Javanese Chief and hi.s family and follower.s from Jfadura. The Chief '.s Avife, coming 
on board last. Captain Curtis greeted her in European fashion by a kis.s. She, thinkuig that 
he meant to insult her, screamed for helji to her husband who had been taken beloAV. The 
Chief, rushmg on deck, cut doAA'n Captain Curtis Aiith his kris and then, with his followers, 
ran amok. Every one of them was killed by the Dutch crcAV (Kaffles, Java, II. 201). Thi.s 
story illustrates the fatal results of European ignorance of their customs in dealing Avith 
Orientals. In the same year a Sumatran adventurer. Raja Kechil of Siak. made himself 
master of Johor and, though already .jJ years of age. ruled there until ITIJ. He Avas the only 
Chief Avho could hold his oaau against the Bugis pirates, aaIioiu he repeatedly defeated. When 
the Bugis took Rhio his A\ife fell into their hands ami, Avhen he tried to secure her liberation 
by negotiation, sent him Aiorcl that he should come and liberate her himself by force. This 
he did in 1727. In 1728 he made an unsuccessful attack on Rhio, but Avhen, in 172!), the 
Bugis attacked Siak, he droA e them out (Wilkinson, Hist, of Ptn. Malays, pp. 76-81). 

542. The mutinous reputation of Malay seamen as aacII as a common Malay superstition arc 
illustrated in an entry in the Loyoj'lhe Hester (.John Cordon Commander) dated June 171 7. Some 
seamen liaviug been stabbed in the night, three .lavancse sailors AveresiisjH'cted and Avere 
tortured wit blighted matches between their fingers to force a confession. As .soon as they AAcre 
set free, to escape further ill-treatment, they all jumped o\'crboaid. Two of them Averc 
tlrowned, but the third came .safely to shore, having swum fi\-e leagues, Avhilst for eight or 
nme lioui's a great shark swam alongside of him A\ithout attempting to do him any harm. 
This, .■iceording to t he Mal.iys, was a certain proof of lii.siniKK-ence (Ind.OJJ . Marine Rerorrls). 

543 In 171!) Hamilton visited Johor, and speaking of the Island of Redang say.s . — 
"They are miiiiliabiled but .soimdimes the tialceters or .Malay freebooters frequent them, 
and when they meet Avith trading a'cs^cIs that they are able to master, they make prize of 
them and carry tlie men into other countries than Avhere they belong to sell them for slave, s, 
and AAhen they meet Avith no purchase [a piratical euphemism for booty, sec ‘pura. 447 abon | 
at sea, they go ashore in the nights and .steal all they can got. Men, A\omen and children go all 
into the booty, but the Chinese a'csscIs afford them the most prizes" (Hamilton, II, 159). 

544. In 1720 Dulasi, King of Butuy, Avitli aid from Sulu and Jlindanao, attacked Zaiii- 
boangani . Though he failed totakcthefortcommandedbyDon Sebastian .Amorrera, he ravaged 
the country (Zuniga, II, 44). During the siege a Spanish frigate being surrounded by forty 
of the pirate galleys, the Captain, a .A'oung and ine.xperienced ollicer, lost his head and began 
to AAcep, butFather-Iean Xouet rallied thecrcAA and alloAAing the enemy to appioaeh, suddenly 
fired a broadside into them, Avhieh did so much damage thal they fled in confusion. The 
,'irgc lasted more than two months and the lort aaus .saved only by the valoiii' of the garrison 
(Lettnis Pilifianle'<. Letter from F re Gilks IVibanIt. Manila, 20t/; Jkeember 1721). 

Sanganian Piracy. 

545. In 1 711) the EngliJi made an unsucce.s.sful atteinjet to rediue the tt'arrels ( Vadhels) 
of Chance, near Din. Tlu'sc Warrels occupied about thirty leagues of the coast fiom Diu 
to Hand and f)ften associated AAith the Sanganians in tlieir ])iratieal (mteriirises (Hamilton, 
1 I tU). On tlie 2bth -March 1716-7, AAlul.st in command of tlie MarniiKj iihii and on his aa:u' 
from floinbroriu to Surat, Hamilton aau.s att.acked l)y euglit Sangani.ui acs^iIs, one of aaIucIi 
bo. tided him, aaIm ii I I ol hi- la < ,ii de-c ili-rl ,ini| he w.is liiiii'o'l woinidril in the thigh b\- a, 
lanee, 'J’hi \' wfii Ihomaii diiMo oil .md ajip.iK nt l\' opini'l ni''o| lat ion , foi .omonatiAc 
incrcliaiit'; av nt on hoaiel the enemy to tiy to anangc terur 'rh' se faili.mr, the att.aek Avas 
rencAved on the 22nd by tiA (' of the Sanganians but Avas again repidsed, t aao of the jiirate vessehs 
bein.g so di-dl)led th.it they seemed unlikely to reach port. 4’he Moriiimi Star also AAas on lire, 
and though the thimes AAvre extinguished she av.is forced to put into Bombav. Beside his 
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lascars Hamilton had only 17 Europeans (six being members of his crew and the rest passengers) 
who were able to tight. The Sanganians were estimated to number 2,000 men. Tlic mer- 
chants who had gone on board the enemy had been detained and carried off as prisoners. Thej' 
were forced to pay a ransom of £500, but the Sanganian.s were so dissatisfied that they put their 
commander to death (Hamilton I. 133 : Doird). Cons., 25th March 1716-7 ; Low I. 101-2). 

Threat of Piracy. 

546. On the 30th Xovember 1716 the Court of Directors warned its Settlements in 
Indiaof the likelihood of ships appearing in the Indian Seas with commissions (to protect them 
from arrest as pirates) from various European Powers, notably from the Knights of Malta “who 
are always at war with the Turks, to fight against the Muhammadans " {Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. 
i. 25S). As far as I know this threatened invasion of Eastern Waters never materialised. 

Anglo-Americans. 

547. Robert Drury (p. 305) who was wrecked on the coast of Madagascar in the De/jrave 
(1701) and was for some fifteen vear.s a slave amongst the natives, says that when he left 
(20th January 1717) there were a number of ex-pirates and castaway.s of all nations, chieflv 
English, Erench and Dutch, settled among.st the natives at 8t. Mary's. 5Iassalegc. 8t. Augus- 
tine’s, Port Dauphin and other places. Among:^t others he mentions at Ma.ssalcge one named 
Thomas Collins, who had been carpenter on the Dcgracr and. with his associates, had built 
a kind of fort. A letter from Virginia, dated 20th Xovember 1721 [Mice L'.lkrs Received, 
XII, Xo. 256), says that the pretence of buying slaves put forward by Xcw York shippers 
and others trading to Madagascar was a mere pretext for trading with pirates. In 1718 among 
a number of such ships, trading in this way under the Comi^any's licence, was the Prince 
Eugene of Bristol (Captain William Stratton) which went to Port Dolphin, (Dauphin) where 
they found an old pirate of Every ‘s crew established under (-c stvie of General Collins, who, 
in return for a present of £100, gave them a licence to trade witlt the natives. In 1720 the 
Henrietta (Captain Thomas Hibbert) went there without any licence from the Company, 
but Collins was dead and his European companions had gone to St. iMary's. The trade in slavc.s 
had other dangers than the chance of the ship being seized by pirates for their own purposes. 
On the 3rd June 1719 the .ship Elizabeth arrived at the Cape with (500 slaves from Madagascar 
for Barbadoes and Jamaica. . She reported a mutiny of the slaves during the voyage, in 
which they had killed the boatswain and some others of the crew, so that the latter were forced 
to kill and throw ovcrl)oard a number of them (Leibbrandt, Precis, p. 277). 

548 1 have already mentioned {Sec ginra. 522 ahocr) Captain Lewis' visit to 8t. Mary's 

in Juh' 1719. He was short of water and most of his men were down with scurvy. Probably 
the men he mentions as having come aboard were amoj'.gst the Kings of whom Clement Dow- 
ning (p, 11-1) speaks, though one does not rceo.gnize the name.s. Such of the pirates as came 
on board or met the watering parties a.'-horc. tried to seduce Lewis' seamen to join them, and 
he had to set a watch and kcej) meii reatlv armed to prevent the ship from being surprised, 
for the pirate.s living near by had lai-ge well-manned and we'll-ai'med whale boats, and he had 
been warned that such an attem[)t would be made i'y the Dutc hman John Pro (he was there 
in 170,3 when the Scarborough visited >St. .Mary's, vcc paia. 511.3 abnev, and is mentioned by 
Drury, ]). 304), ulio wasdying of consumption andin a penitent state of mind. At last, his sick 
men lieing a little |■e(■o^ ei’ed, but, Ins own foremast uu-n very discontented and ready to listen 
lo tlu- doctor's mate Stephen Le(>, uho was inclined to join the pirates, he consulted with his 
ol'lieers ,ind imt to s('a on I lie 2Slh. Ia'o. having i-l, limed his discharge, was left ashore, and 
two or three men, \iho were in the lon,<iboat towing astern, cut her adrift and regained the land, 
i’runi St. .Mary's Captain Lewis went to St. Augustine's Bay. vhen' a man caileil Cajitain 
-John Rivers, ' *3 acting as Deput,\- to the Kin,g. in consideration of a present, allowed him to trade 

1 1 i .V man nf ttiis nann, is inentioned as leaving ticrn a (r.nli'r .i( ,St . .Vncastino'.s a\ tion C.ipt , -J Ijii 'J'\ m l 
visilod the jilacc ill lljS.j, Ijul he iv,v llu'u .ilread,v ,ju nr liU je.ii-soM {r'l"Uii’ MS. Sat). 
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for provisions and refit his ship (Loij, -ith titpltinbtr 1719). After "a iong and ciangerous 
voyage ’ (ITth Dcccinher i ilT to 24th March 17]i)-2(t) Captain Lewis arrived in England, 
blit on the 13th ilarch, when already in the Thames, Captain Delwal! of H.M.S, Gu.sprifjlit 
*■ prest moT of our men in lien <4 vliich he sent 25 from their own --hij) to cairy us u^) tlie 
river"' (L'>g of She Kimj Gtonji). With such treatment to welcome their arrival home, one 
can understand the temptation of the foremast men, when they were at !St. Mary's, to postpone 
their return indetinitely. 

549. The menace to traile presented by the pirates settled in Madagascar was so great 
that both France and England were forced to eonsider measures for putting an end to it. In 
their letters of the lltli December 1719 and 20th January 1719-20 the English East India 
Conipaiiy requested the desiiatch of a squadron of King’s ships, whilst the Ereneii East India 
Company considered the advisabilit,v of an actual Settlement m agreement with the pirates 
(Letter from 2Ir. D. Pulluoii. Fari-t, 10/4 Ftbrimri/ 1720, Col. Office IGronh, 28-13). This 
however came to nothing. From the Cakwlnr of Ike Stuart Pupirs (\'1I )j. 302) it ajipears 
that on the 21th June 1718 Chartc.s XII of Sweden granted a rateiit to Crqitain William 
Morgan as dovernor of iladaga-ear ami al’ardonto the Pirates on eoiiditiun that lhe\' should 


,givc uj) Piracy and with ships and money a.ssi-,t the Stuart cause. 

550. In 1719 dr' Portuguese at Macao were compdled lo arm twf- brig- for (Icfi'iiuo 
against the local pirates (Ljimgstedt. p. 109). 

551. At this time the jiort of Amoy was celebrated for the roguidi behaviour of its 
officials. On any foreign sliip arriving it wa^ first di.sarmed. then enormous jiort cliaigi’s were 
imposed, provisions were sold at veryhigh piiecs. a.ud I.istly iirc-ents were made to tlie officers, 
for w'liich a bill was stmt in .uid had to he paid before tlie shiji's arms and munitions 
were restored (Kerr, X. 127). In other Chinese ports oflicial villainy took another form. In 
Xovembor 1721 Captiiii .rohii Clij.pi'rbm of^ the Suciy-^s Privateer, having been force:) by a 
tniitiri,v and the hirl CourUtion ot his ship to s<.)| her jo M.icao. s; n( one of hi< m.ites. yj r, I'ai’lor, 
to .Ma'-.io in an armed boat along with a Mandarin. On the way they s.,w a, piiate take a 
boat, but the Mandaiin made no efi'ort to protect ii. ■' Tiiis i.laiiily showed that the 
( tovermneiit winks at tiiesi,. things, perhap- deeming it good )ioli' y to rai -c therehv a condder- 
able revenue, parllv by present , from tlie piia-tesand pat lly by sums paid by the mi'rchants and 
pa«.scngers for [irotection ” \ll>a'..p. 431). 

552 When i!i<' IP/irblta \i-iti-d Si .Mary's u, M,i\ 1720 she l,»iiid lliej-e ,i pn/.e 
which h id bvn si nt in by .i ••■■i t.un < 'apt lin f.'oiidon. u ho was (hen oiif on .i cruise, but w ho 
laid rci'cul ly rome to ,r At Ic in t Im i-l ind. I his w.is ( '.i pfa in Condent . a .\'ew Engla iid pi rjitc 
who, oh ^t. J.igo. had taken ,i DuO-h piiv.iici-r, w-:i:i h Im o nuned t\ir Flpiiaj Dragon When 
Capt.dll Wnodcs P.ngers i.,,s ;,p, ,iii! , 1 ( ; ,y..rn.)'- of , he Ik. h:. n i.i s ,,nd in .Inly I7IS summoned 

liicXew Englind ]arates tosnrreiuler under. in .\et of Ciaee. ( 'ondeiii was oneof tho-" wlmrefus. 
ed to come in and sade,i forfhe East Indies ( Bidduljih, p. n V .Xothing niur!i of him is 

reeonk'd beyond I he iai ! of his joining lim mort' famous pirates, Engian.l loid '('.o, j,,,. It was 
these bitter who brouglif the tjtack fag l’•|tb l/n s/'id/ n/e/ rrossho/.e s, ad erw.u'ds bniown as f he 
.lollv linger, to the East. 

553. The e.irliesf indanee which I can find in ,iny <-ontcm porarv record of (he u.se of the 
btad: flag by professeil piiatesl'I isinthe fight of tin- 5th to 9lh .Inly ! 7O0 o.q the fsiand (,f 
SC.r.igo b-tweeii the French pirate Emmanuel Wynne, iMiling from Domenico, and Ca, plain 
SI. .lohii Craiiby of If M S. Foote. Ciijitain Cr.mhy s.iys that Wynne fought under a sable 
ensigtie with Cro- boir a D'Mth’i he.id and an hour gla v” {.G/nGratig Rreonh., ! "..SO Xo -'5) 
He mikes no nni o k on either 1 he e .lour or I he < haiMel.-r ,,1 the li,ig, s., that il scems haul to 
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suppose that such a flag was then seen for the first time. On the other hand, there seem to be 
very few contemporary references to the black flag for the next twenty years. Its use A\'as 
certainly not univer.sal, for the Paris Gazette of the 7th January 17l!(. ,]uoting news from 
tinted the 1st December 1718, says tha.t the Coiiite de \'imi(Tro, Oovernor de.signate 
of bahia de iodos Sunttjs, had been attacked on his vovage to In^ Oovernoi'ship by a jjinite, 
u’hich at fiist hoisted Dutch colours, but on its appiviacii pul o it a black flag. " 'Jis believed 
that i* wa^ one of those pyrate.s who have taken so many .ships of Engltaid and other nafious 
in til'- American .seas, some of thonihaving carried black flag.-' (Duihj L'ouraitl do' Jamtan/ 
1 /lS-19 O.S.'). This would show that the bl icl; flagWiis now web known in that jiait of the 
world, but not always use ! even th.-rc That it w,is well i;nnwn in B’'iti'h s( anvn is shown b\- 
the fact that Defoe in his Ca.plaiit Siii-jb tcni (pnblhhed in 172(»', mentions " a black jlwj ir'dli 
Pc.o cross './n;7,7'-rs in it on ou>’ niaintopmast Ivad ’ as an indication of piracy (Heal.so speak.s 
of ■■ the black flag or ancient in the poop and the hloadi/ flag at the topmast head"). The 
Bo.ston AT c'.s Zch< /• of the fl.lth July ITdll descrihe.s the execution of a mnnber of Anglo- 
Ami'i'ican ])irates taken by Captain Solgard as having been carried out under their own ih > a 
bh ir flag ahich ha'l pourtraieJ. in the middle of it an Anatoniv i ; c. a .ski let on or ligiue ■ if i t’aTh . j 
with an hourglass in ojv' h.indun I a dart in the heart {sic) dll d three drops of 'doo.l’t^ ptoc"cding 
f I oni it in the other .... which flag they called Old Roger and often need to say they 
would li\e and die tinder it " (8amuol Sewall's Dco-y. I If ;32.")) 'i'he irc 'Dy Joara'd or Britisii 
Dazcttcer of tho 19th October 172d describing the s.imecxi'-cntiiin,. difl'Ts only in '.tying tlv 
])irate flag was bhr'k. 'The first instance of the use of the name Jolly Roger on ur-', 1 belima', 
in a letter from Cafitain Richard Ha'vkins, dated I2th .-Viigus, 1721. in which he siys that on an 
occasion of rejoicing, his captors ” h.oisti'd Jolly Roger {for so tliey cal! their Black Ensign'' 
in the middle of whiclfis a large white skeleton with a dart in one hind, striking a hleediiig 
heart, and in the othei' an hour glass .... When they fight under Jolly Roger, they 
give Quarter, which they do not when they fight under the a I or /JooJy flag" Joioaird . 

'2'2itd Ait'just 172-1). The skeleton with its tlarl, and the dart and bleeding Iicart soon disappeared 
and were replaced by the chaster skull ,uid cross-boues. This Inu! been used as the Ecclesiasti- 
eal sjnniiol of Death for o\'er two centuries and is to be founl depietisl oii the i.amli of 'J'hoinas 
.Mont fort knight of , St. John, who died in LfOfl at Rhodes (See R d- Relabi'e, Vdioics of the 
Kiidjhls, p. o',)). Soldiers also had used it as ,i hadgi'. It is staled that tlv' Ibnner.inian horse 
have carried it on their high fur caps ever 'iiiee the days (1 .'ifll-lfi.'Jfl) of (distacus Adolphu' 
[Notrsahrl Queries, o, S.I. IJi). Rotley (John Baracreld, II. 4-10) wiys that William Barneveld, 
Seignior of Stoutenberg, entered. Aut'.verp (subsequently to l{i2J) " in black foreign uniform 
. waving a st i.ulard with a Death’s lieal e.ahroi lerel upon it an I wearing like his soldier.s 
a s.ible scarf and ])lume.’' The eailiest repri'sentation of a flag with tlie skull and ei'ossbones 
that I have found is that attaehed to the trumpet carried by Dc.it!; in tlie pieture of Death, 
and tho Maiden in H. Frolieli s Basils und IleriK (lOUi ). Here the flag is bound 

in a .weft, wliieli wars the sea sign of distres.s. However, the .'kul' nn ! ( ' oi 'bones, tiie Beclesiasti- 
cal symbol of Death, alone, or w it h t he o1 iicr Eeclcsia-tical symbols of 'lie S ivord (ec, .1 udginent ) 
and the Hour tilass (/'.r. 'I'ime), wei’.’ from t'lis time on, ahiu-si aiv.ay- t he rei ogni'' ' ■ luhlems 
of jiiraev. dveeording to I’a'coni-r (.\b Unirer.sal Dietionaiii oj i'- Mania. iT(i')) ll;c pi.-,ite~ 
said that thi' Hour (Jlass indic.it '■! the tim;' during whiiit ti'e ici .oners mii'' ' (i -Iil.ia'.ite 
wdiet lier to join the pirates or die. If they eho'e to dii' the .sw urd in! a ated t he mean ■ am ! ;he 
.skull and erosshones the result of theii- deeision. There is no eeib'iiiiy a' to the origin of tie- 
name Jolly Roger, but my ])er,sona! opinion, absolnl- /// nnsti /iji'i, !■ d 'a/ iniij dociota utari/ <_ cuh i>Ci , 
is that French pirates natueally referring to the ri d flag as b' loeye (pnmouneing the final e) 

ll.'i Oue ot the ansi'Is seea by Sir Cbilaluid a' Ar.laii''. X\ It. Caji Xa)1k'Ii 1 " ,i s.hmi-. 

bled marvellously that three diopa felt witliiii a Iiox wliieh he held wall bi' othci liaiiil.’ 
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English sailors called it Roger or old Roger and when the black flag became the professional 
emljlcm transferred the name, which was meaningless to them, to it. In Schenck’s Schouic- 
park a'lrr Ylajeti (1711) the earlie.s*. representation of the pirate flag is a red flag 

^\•^th the three emblems which T have mentioned, and this is reproduced in J. Millan's Signals 
for the Royal Navy (17411). T think that this may well have been the original joZi rniirii' and 
that English sailoi's. again copying tlu' French, eallerl this decorated speeimen the Jolly 
Roger. The only other solution of th.e origin of the name which appears possible to me is that 
it is an English perver.sion of Ali R.'.j.r the Tamil title (AVc para. 041 n. below) of the Mapila 
Chiefs of Cannanoie. This title meant King of the Sea and was often as.sumed by pirate.s. The 
chiefs (.f Cannanore Ijelonged to the family of Mammali and its members were the Marakkars, 
whose piracy was notorious. All the pirates on this coast flew the red flag (See para. 535 above). 
1 n the 17th cent\iry the word Raja was invariably rendered by the English as Rodger or Roger 
and Ali Raja would certainly have been rendered as A.lly or Oily Rodger. Here again however, 
I have no documentary evidence to offer. 

Anglo-Americans. 

554. According to Johnson (1. 113) Edward England (Sec para. 552 above) was the 
impudently assumed name of an Irishman, mate of a Jamaica sloop, which had been taken 
by the New England pirate. Captain \\'inter, about 1716, According to Downing (p, lOfl) 
he had been mate of the On^loir. taken oft the coast of Guinea by the pirate ship Terrible of 
RIkkIc Island (Captain .hjhn Williams Commander. Bartholomew Roberts Quartermaster). 
His real nameseems to have been Jasper Seager. The j)iratcs burned the Terrible and went on 
board the OnMniv, of uhich England was made Captain. By 1719 lie and Roberts had become 
the most popular commanders amongst the pirates on the Guinea coa.st. To prevent cpiarrels 
between their partisans they agreed to separate. Roberts sailed for the American coast in 
the Onslow (renamed the lional Fortune) and England for the Indian JSeas in a Dutch Inter- 
loper (originally the Mernj Christmas, a Dutch built ves.sel of about 300 tons. British 
Journal IMh September 1723), which he had renamed the (? after Every 's famousship). 

England took with him the Victorii or Victoria (C.iptain Taylor), a ship variously slated to 
have been the /'/o- /a /•.,•//< of London (<'aptain James) and {.See Johnson, 1. 117) the Peta- 
boruugh of Bristol (Captain Owen), and also the Brigantine which they had renamed 

Vac Exjudihon. (Jn the I Ith DccentlM-r 1719 he with three other pirate shipi.s under ' black 
fl.urs and di-ath's hea<ls,' had, off old Colabar, taken the Cotobnr Jlarhaut. ('aptaiu d’homas 
Kennedy (Co/ (Jjfin B-cords, 5-1319). and it was inobnbly he who vainly attempted the 
ca[)ture of a Dutch shi]) which came into 'ruble Day on the 20th February 1719-20, reporting 
that she had beatenolf a pirate (a Dut' h shi[) which the pirates had exchanged foran Engli.sh 
ship) which ■'could not have less than 2.50 men on board lu'r and threatened if they did 
not strike they would give no quarters, with their black flag at ma.sthcad with Dcath'.s 
head in it. 'I’liey made nreat u.sc of their small arms .so that the Dutchmen loft their 
commander on the Quarter-Deck by himself, the small shf)t flew so briskly about." 'I’he light 
lasted for seven or eight gla.sses one day and for si.v or seven the next and the yaratc was 
only beaten off when her flying jibbooni was ’ within one foot of his |tlu; Dutchman's | 
ensign staff ' by the gunroom guns of the chase raking her fore and aft. A few davs later 
another Dutch .sliii) came in and reported a similar escape, but had seen the pirate.s take a 
.small ship flying a blue English ensign (Lo,j of Uw Prime En <t( rirk, 29/// F<brunn/ 1719-29). 
Aiiparently they went straight for the IP-d .Sea .as tlmy took a rich .Moor’s shij) at its mouth, 
which they carried to St. 5Iary s, when- the.\ murdered tin ir prisoner.-, f’robablv this was 
the rich ship hound from .leddah to Mirat which was reported in the Dombay letter of the 
2Uth August 1729 as having been taken by a pirate with two tiers fif guns and carrying 
300 men ((.'. R. Wilson, Anw(/.s, III. 2S5-6). 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Continued from page 38.) 

2. sanam. 

Amongst the words nitya, sva, nija, priya, vdnia, and jiishta that have been mentioned 
in the preceding article as signifying both (1) own, svlya, and (2) dear, pleasing, etc., priya, 
should be included the word suna also. 

This word is enumerated by the author ot the Nighantu amongst the sjmonj'ms of sukha. 
happiness ; and this meaning sukha or the derived meaning sukhakara is repeated by Sayana 
in the course of his commentary on all the RV. passages where the word occurs. In 3, 30, 22, 
however, he has in addition explained sunam as iunam utsdhena pravrddham, thus connecting 
the word with the verb hi or svay, ' to swell.’ This derivation is given in the PW by Roth 
who explains the word as ’ (adv.) gliicklich, mit Erfolg, zum Gedeihen : (n.) Erfolg, Gedeihen ’ 
and by Grassmann who explains it as ‘ (1) Wachsthum, Gcdcihcu ; (2) Gedeilien, Wohlergchcn, 
Gliick, Segen ; (3) (adv.) zum Gedeihen, zum Wohlergchcn, zum Segen.’ Gcldner, on the 
other hand, has suggested (RF. Glossar.) that the word is related to sicain, and has explained 
it as ' Heil, zum Heil (svastaye).’ And this .suggestion seems to have found favour with 
HiUebrandt vdio has translated sunam as ' zum Heil ’ m Lieder dcs Bgixda, p. 106. Later, 
however, Geldner himself has translated [RV. Ubersetzung) the word in this passage by 
‘ gedeihlich, zum Gedeihen ’ and in 3, 3:'', 22 by ‘ mit Erfolg ' and seems therefore to have 
abandoned his suggestion and gone back to the meanings proposed by Roth. 

None of the above-mentioned meanmgs, however, suits the context in a passage cf the 
Maitr. Sam. (1, 4, 11 ; p. 60, 1. 3f.) which roads as follows : 

na vai tad vidma yadi brdhmana vd smo brdhmand vd | yadi tasya va rshcl smo ’nyasya 
vd yasya brumahe | yasya ha tv evd bruvdno yajalc tam tad ishtn>>i dgacchati netaram 
upanamati | tatpravare pravaryarndne britydf i denih pitarah pdaro devd yo’smi sasan yaje ] yo 
’smisa sankaromi \ sunain ma ishtam sunam sdniain hinam kdam hhuydt | iti tad ya eva k sea 
sa san yajate tam tad ishtam dgacchati netaram upanamati 'j 

The mantra devdh pitarah occurrhig in this passage is found in the 

Ait. Br., Tait. Br., and Kathaka-samhitaalso. but in a slightly different form, namely, as devdh 
pitarah pitaro devd yo 'smi sa san yajc yasydsrni na tam antar cmi svain ma ishtam svam 
dattam svampurtamsvamsrdntams cam hutam hi Tait. ^T.o, 7, 5, land .\p. Sr. Sutra 4, 9, 6 and 
Bs devdh pitarah pitaro devd yo ’smi sa san yaje tad vah prabravimi tasya me vitta svam ma 
ishtam astu sunam idntam svam kdam in KS. 4, 11. The word sunam in the MS. reading 
of the m Ultra is thus parallel to the word svam in the TB. reading of it, and is obviously' 
equivalent to it. The above passage from the MS. therefore means : Wc do not know 
whether we are Brahmanas or not Brahmanas, whether we are (the descendants) of the rshi 
whomw'e name or of another. But (the fruit of) the sacrifice goes to (the descendant of) him 
who is named and to no other. Therefore when the lineage {pravnru) is being proclaimed (i), 
he should recite : ' 0 God<. O Fathers, O F.ith -rs, 0 Gods, it is I, whoever I may be 
(that is, whosc.socvcT descendant I may' be), that sacrifice ; it is I, whoever I may be, that 
perforin. Let (this) sacrifice of mine be (my) own. (this) work (my) own, (this) act (my') 
own.’ In this way, whoever he be who sacrifices, (the fruit of) the sacrifice goes to him and to 
no other.” 

Similarly, it i.s equally obvious \.hdX sunam— svam (with which it is parallelly' used) in the 
KS. reading of the mantra : devdh pitarah pitaro devd yo 'smi -m san yaje tad vah prabravimi 
tasya me vitta svam ma ishtam astu sunam idntam svam kdam : " 0 Gods, 0 Fathers, 0 1 athers, 
O Gods, it IS 1, vhocNcr 1 may be, that sacrifice ; this I declare unto you ; laear witness to this 

1 
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on my behalf. Let (this) sacrifice be (my) own, (this) performance (my) own, (this) work 
(mj’) oira.” 

On the other hand, this meaning svam, ‘ own,’ is unsuited to the word hinam in the 
passages of the RV. and other texts where the word occurs. And I therefore infer, from the 
analogy of the words pruja. vunia and jusJita or nittja, sva and 7iija, that mean both ‘ dear ’ 
and own, that suna, too, has these two meanings, and that it has, in the passages referred to, 
the meaning pruja, ‘ dear, pleasing, agreeable.’ This meaning priya, as I shall now show, 
suits the context well and yields good sense in these passages. 

bahkh. GS. 2, 10, 6 : agnih sraddhdm ca mcdhdm cd ’vinipdtam snirtini ca me | 

Vito jdtavedd ayam dunam Jiafi samprayacchatu || 

“.May Agni bestow faith and intelligence, not falling off (unforgetfulness ?) and memory on 
me. May this Agni Jatavedas, praised (by us) ocstow jileasing things on us.’’ Compare 
the similar use of priya and vdma in TS., 4, 7, 3, 1 : priyam ca me nukdmaica me . . . . 
(yajnena kalpantdm), JRJ . 4, 30, 24 : rdnidm-vumatn ia ddure devu daddlv aryamd' | fdmdm 
piishd vdmdm bhdgo vdm^im devah kdrulati ; 10,56,2; vdmdjn asmdbhyam dhd'tu ddrma 
tubhyam. 

RV. Khila 10, 128, 4 : sunam aham hiranyasya piiur ndmeva jagrabha ( 
tena mdm suryalvacam akaram piirushu priyam || 

“ I have invoked the dear name of hiranya (gold) that is as dear as that of the father. 1 have 
therewith made myself sun-skinned (i.e., bright as the sun to look at) and pleasing to many.’’ 
Compare 7, 56, 10 : priya' vo Tid'ma huve turd'ndm; 10, 84, 5 : priy/m tc nd'ma sahuregmunmi 
where the epithet priya is applied to ndman. Compare also, with regard to the mvoking of the 
father, 2, 10, 1 ; joM'tro agnih prathamdh pilem ; 8, 21, 14 : d'd it piteva huyase; 6? 52, G : 
agnih svAaihsah suhdvah piteva; 1, 104, 9: pitiva naff drnuhi Miydmdnafi ; 10, 39, 1 ; pitur 
n,,l nd’ma suhdvam havdmahe, etc. 

10, 160, 5 : aivdydnto gavydnto vdjdyardo 
havdmahe tvopagantavd’u \ 
dbhu'shanta-s ie sumatau ndvdydm 
vaydm indra Ivd sundm huvema II 

Desiring horses, cows, and riches, we call on thee to come here. Desiring to be in thy new 
(».e., latest) favour, 0 Indra, we invoke thee tlmt art dear.'’ Compare the verses 8 98 4 • 

endra no gadki priydff and 1, 142, 4 : indram citr,im ihd priy.Un where the epithet priya is 
applied to India. ^ ^ 


3, 30, 22 : svii/mt huctma niagh,'ivdnam [ndram 

asmin bhi,re ndiamam vd'jasdlau | 
ir)\v,\ntain uyram id,', ye f.am,;isu 
ghndntam vdrd'ni Kamjitnm dhdndndnt l| 

“Wo invoke in this battle, in the winning of Imoty, dear Indra, liberal, most valiant, fieree 
who hears (our mics) for protection, kills enemies in fights, and is the winner of wealth.’’ ' ’ 
6, 16, 4 ; tvd'm Vc ddha dvitu' 

bharafd vdjihhiff .ivnntn | 

>je fiajidshn fiajaUjam |i 

•• Bharat, agam, will, „„ , , 

t.flarod worship to theo ll,i,l „rt »„,||„ i,, | i-.o t 

flfdaram date vdvudhMm prig, im ■ \ \ >X 1 ■ ooidr u li" • I ^ 

and th,M,tho.'pass.,g;.s d',,: „„ „ . C'T’ “ ' 

called prijo, P„„p, >'■ '»'■ »'><>'' "licrc Ago, i.s 

10, 12G, 7 : ihlufaut ut/itjc 

v/truiio rnifr:. aryama \ 
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Siirrm yacdiantu sapratha 
ddityd'fio ydd VranTie dti dvishah || 

“ May the Adityas Varuna. IMitra and Aryama <rrant u? for our protection (their) dear wide- 
extended shelter whicli we pray for (and carry us) across enemies/' Compare 10, 12G, 4 ; 
yushmd'haui sdrmani priye syd’ntn -, 7,05,5: tdra dijniinii priyAtame dddhand (tpa stheydma 
saran/iin nd vrkshdm in which the epithet priya is applied to iarman. 

1, 117, 18 : stindm andhd'ya blidram ahvayat sd' 
vrTci'r aivind vrshartd ndreti ] 
jdr/(h kanVna iva caksJiaddnd 
rjrd'svah iat'im ekam ca mesM'n || 

“ ‘ (May) that which is pleasing (f.e., favourable) (happen) to the blind man, 0 ye bulls, valiant 
Asvins,’ cried the she -wolf, ‘ like a youthful lover has Rjrasva cut up a hundred and one 
goats.’ ” 

Maitr. Sam., 2, 7, 12 : sunam naro Idhgalendnadudbhir 

bhagah phdlaih sirapatir marudbhih | 
parjanyo bijam traydno dhiTwtu 
mndsird kmitam dhdnyam nah y 

“ May the men (give) pleasure with the plough and oxen ; may Bhaga with the ploughshares 
and the lord of the plough with the Maruts (give) pleasure. May Parjanya, impelling the 
seed (to sprout and grow) delight us ; may !§una and Sira confer grain on us.” One has to 
supply the word krnotu, daddtu or similar word after iunam in the first half-verse. Note 
the parallelism of dhinotu in the second half-verse with sunam (krnotu or daddtu) hr the second. 
Kausika-sutra, 46, 54 : sunam vada dakshinatah sunam uttarato vada | 
sunam purastdn no vada dunam pascdt kapinjala || 

“ Say what is pleasing to the right, say what is pleasing to tlie north ; say what is pleasing in 
front ; say, 0 partridge, what is pleasing behind." That is to say. whether you cry to our right 
or to our left, in front of us or behind us, 0 partridge, may such cry jiortend and brines to 
us what is pleasing or favourable. 

Tt^ .. 4, 57. 8 : sun, [fu nah pM'Id v't krshanfn bhu'miui 
sundj/i kind'su ahhi yunfu vdhaih | 
diiih'iin parj/fvyo m,'(dhund p/iyobJiih 
Aundsird dun, (in a-vnd'su dhatldm y 

“May our ploughshares plough the laud pleasingly; may the ploughers proceed pleasingly 
with the draught -animals. .May Parjanya with waters and honey do us favour ; may Suna 
and Sira confer pleasing things (fave>urs) on us." The woixl -seoiawi in the first half- verse is 
u.scd adverbially and denotes ’ plca.^ingly ; in a iileasmg manner ; well,’ while hi the second 
half-verse, it is a substantive as in the above passages. In the third pddn one has to supply a 
word lilvo krnotu or dndhntii on the analogy of the fourth pdda. Compare also 4, 2, 8 • 
priydm vd tvd krn.ivafe havishnidn and tlie phrase ranatn dhdh and ranam krdhi in 8, 96, 16 : 
vihhumddbhyobhuvanebhyo r.', yam dhdh and 10, 112. 10 : rdnam krdhi ranakrt satya-kishma. 

4, 57, 4 : sundm vdM'h sun,im n irah 
sun.Uu ktshatii Id'hyalam | 

■iurhUn varatrd' badhifnnfdm 
snv.iin I'ishtrdm ud ihgaya |! 

“ Pleasingly (i.e.. well) may the draught -animals, the men, (and) the plough plough ; may the 
straps Ik- tied well: v.vll may the goad R- applied (i.r,. may the '"ploughing of the 
draught -animals, im n and the plough, tin- tying of the .straps, and the application of the 
goad, all bring pleasing results to us)." 
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10, 102, S : iundm ashtrdvy dcarat kapardi' 
vamtrd'ydm dd'rvd ndhyamdnah | 
nrmnd'ni krnvdn bahdve jdndya 
gd'h paspakinds Idcish'ir adhatta P 

“ Being goaded, he (i.e.. the bull), who was wearing conTies and who was hitched in the strap 
(i.e., harness) with the wood, moved pleasingly (i.e., well). Performing valiant deeds before 
many people, he put on mettle when he saw the bulls.’" 

The hymn to which this verse belongs has been much discussed by the cxegetists and 
been interpreted in many ways ; for literature connected with it. see Oldenbcrg, BV. ISoten 
II, p. 318 and also my article on livlrasend in voh XLVII. ante. pp. 280 fi. I agree with 
Oldenberg (l.c.) that the hymn neither eonccrns a ‘ drame qui se joue au ciel et sur tcrre durant 
I’orage ’ (Bergaignc) nor reveals the ‘ methode de la devmcttc primitive ’ (Henry), but that 
(as believed by Geldncr, Ted. Studien 2), it deals with the story cf a Brahmana couple and 
a chariot -race. 

The subject of acarat in pada a above is the bull, vrsJiabha, that is mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse as running — dranihata pddydbJiih kakudnidn. And hence I interpret kapardi as 
‘wearing cowries’ instead of as ‘wearing a braid, zottig’ (Roth. Geldncr, Oldenbcrg, etc.) 
as this latter epithet is unintelligible to me in connection with a bull. The custom, on the 
other hand, of ornamenting bulls and oxen with strings of cowries fastened round the neck 
is fairly wide-spread in India, and I concieve that this must have bcc n the case with Mudgala’s 
bull alsj. Djru in the ^eci.'ud pada refers, of cour.se, to tiic drugliai'a or block of wood 
mentioned in the next verse. 

It has been suggested by Oldenbcrg (l.c.), perhaps with a view to ge-t over the difficulty 
caused by the word kapanU (which he interprets as ' wearing a braid, zottig ’), that the subject 
of acarat is not the bull but IMudgala. This docs not seem to be eoiTect ; for 1 believe with 
Geldncr that ^ludgala was too old to take part in a chariot -race and that the eliariot was in 
fact ridden by Indrasena with Ke-^int as charioteer (see m\ article' in vol. XLVII, referred 
to above). 

4. 3. II ; ■iteiid'drlni vy iisan bhkhirdah 
I'/igira^o naranta g.'.hhih j 
■kin, 'an n irah p 'ri -sJiadann nnkd'.-iirni 
dcih i ciir ald'aivj jdle agnnu ]. 


'■ Prop-eily did riiey bur.-:t fqrea tho rm-k. shalt. ring it. The -V'leirase.s Iiwed with the cows. 
Pleasingly (i r.. with pleading lesults ; wr-li) did tlw ir,. ii \w.i>hip the Dawn ; the sun made 
him.selt manifest when Aeni was born" The explanation of ■parl'<haihtn as ' umlagerten ’ 
by Roth, Gra.'smdnn and ChMivT (Rl' . ijbi r.-^^tznii'!) ^ vu\^ t‘> me to be hardlv satisfaetorv ; 
and I prefer to follow Bhatta- Bluiskara who has jun. piiras il pari-'ihadya i/i in TB. 3, 1, 2,!) 
an parila iipdsya/n (e/, also dlahidliara on PA. ."i, .32) ;ind reea.rd jiaridindan here as e(juivalent 
to paryupdminznkrire. Gompare 7. Tti, 0 : prdli ted ■'^I'niair H it r.i-ki^hthd u.sfrirhndhafi siib- 
liagp tu-dituvn’ msah ] g,ivdm nriri' vd'j'ipaini na v<:rh,'.'Iinh xtijdlf jirnllia)nd' jara<<vn ; 7. 7.S. 2 : 
pr,iti ■shim ngnir jarile .« itniddhah prdti viprd.-io inali'ihir n.',nt'ifi \ nduV yd 1 1 iyrJi.thd bd' dhnmdnd 
vi^i'd t.,rtidii!‘^i diiritd pa dcvi , i, 80, 1 : pr,fti nb'iiutdnr u-^h t.-^ain i',intdtthd girbkir viprdsah 
prathamu ahudhran. The expression ‘ the men worshipped t b.e Dawn " indicates that the Dawm 
showed herself at that time when Agni was born, tint is. was kindled be fi n' daybreak. The 
kindling of Aeni. the eenningof the Dawn and the rising of the sun are' referreel to in other ver.ses 
also of the RV, for instance, in 7, 72. 4 ; vi cnl urrh 'iiiy d'-rind ird,d’.-ah prd rdmbr.ihindni 
kdr,'(Vo blnrantc \ nrdhv.du bhdnum-rndla deer, aired b,h ,d ;ign iyah vmildlid jnranlc ;'7, 77. 1-3 ; 
uporuruccyin-afirn y'.-M ciicam jic.iin prasuc '.nti rar-,' y ti \ .'ddnid <ig,, th sam'idhe mddiu.rhdndni 
dkarjyrjir bd'dhatnd.A idmd„.ni j i:i -ra,,, pralki ' s tpr tlhd dg akhdd rnkul vn'.so bibhrati .iukr.im 
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aivait I Ji'iranyavarnd sudi 'siLasatiidrg gaVdf/imiHa nctry dhnnm aroci || devd'ndmcdkshuh subhdgd 
vahanti ivetdm ndyanll sud / i'iham d-ivam j iisha adarii ; 7, 78. 2 — 3 : prdti shun agnir jarate 
sdmiddhah prdti v'lprdso mal ibhir g rndn(ah\v.shd' ydti jydtisJid bd'dhamdnd viivd id mdi/isi diiritd'pa 
devt' \etd’ u iyd'h pr.ily adriran pnrdsldj jyofir ydcchantu- ushdso viblidtVh \ djijnnan su'ryam 
yaj/idm agnim apdcVnatu tdrno agdd djnshtam : 1, 11.5. 9 ; dsho yud aghnn samidhe rakdrlha vi 
ydd d’l'ai: cdil"ihciid sa ryasya. But wliilc Ih.'.so passages represent Agni as .showing himself 
(as being born) after the Dawn, the verse 4, 3. 11 makes out that Agni was born first and 
the Dawn afterwards : compare also 7, 9, 3 ; citrdbhdmir ushdsdin bhdty dgre. 

AV. o, 15, 4 : imd'tn agne sardnim mlmrsho no 
ydni ddhmnam dgdma durdjn | 
iundm no astu prapanO vihrayd-i cn 
pratipa>}dh ph'tlinam md krnotu I 
iddin havydm sataviddnau jushethdrn 
iundm no asiii caritdni (itthiiam ca |j 

‘ Sprinkle, 0 Agni, this our path, this road wlfich we have followed from a distance. May 
our bargain and sale be pleasing (i.e., turn out lavonrable) : may the barter make me abounding 
in fruit {i.e., may the barter be fruitful to me). Do yc two enjoy this oblation in concord. 
May our transaction and trading be pleasing (he., favourable)." Saran/=road, path, and not 
hi'ihsd, offence or Verdruss ; see Apte. Accordingly I take the verb mrsh in the sense of ‘to 
sprinkle,’ a meaning which the author of the DMtupdtha assigns to it, but of its use in which 
no example ha.s been up to now met with. The expression ' sprinkle this our path ’ means 
probably ’ make our path smooth and easy to travel ’ ; compare the exjwessions tdnunapdt 
pathd rtdsyayd'ndn mddkvdsamahjdn svadayd snjihva in i?!'. 10.110,2; d' no dadhikrd'h pathyd'm 
anaktn in 7, 44. 5 ; and madhvddga dfro drvebhyo devaydttdn paiho anakin in TB 3. G. 2, I, 

RV. 7. 7U. 1 : «' rih'avdrd ’iand galam nah 

prd tdl sthd'nam avdei vdm prthivyd'ni \ 
divo vd vdj'i iundprshtho asfhdd 
d' ydi seddthur dhrm'dse nd yonini |1 

“ Come, 0 yo A.ivins that have all desirable things : this your place in the earth has been 
praised. Like a powerful horse, it stood up with pleasing (he., plea sure -giving ; comfortable) 
back on which you sat as if settling permanently in a liouso." SunaprshiJiah^priyaprshthab 
or vtiaprshfhah which i.s used many times in the EV. as an epithet of nh-a. ntya. hari. etc. ; 
see Gras.smann s.v. This word does not signify ‘ schlichten Riicken liabend ' (Roth in PW.) 
or, ‘ dossen Riicken ebon ist ’ (Grassmann) but means ‘having a pleasing (he., comfortable) 
back compare the word sushadah •'easy or comfortable to sit u])on ’ that is used as an epithet 
of arran in VS. 11. 44 : diur bhnra vdjy arvan prihur bhava sushadas tvam. Compare also 
sagmdso aivdh in RV. 7. 97, G : t dm iagmd' so arushd' so dim br'haspdtim sahnvd' ho vahanti and 
iagnui hart in 8, 2, 27 : ehd hdud brahmayujd mgmd' vakshathah sdkhdyam 

® Thi.s uor.l siviina tdo ii i-: li.'ou wrongly undorstoocl and explaim tl liv Koili and oilier r-xcgetist=. 
It does not nio.vii ‘liilfreieh, mittlu-iUnin. cntgogenkomincnd. gutig ’ as expliunod ly Eotli (PW), or 
vormogond, stark, krtift ig ns c.xplaim d 1 y Grassmann, or salta as atu rnut i vely cxpl.iiiird ly Suj-ana 
in 7, 97, C, Lnt ■sukha or ■s'lkhal’aru as exp! linc.l by the author of the Xiijhaiitu and by Sayana hini.=clf in 
7. 97, (i anrl other passages, pd'iiibliih (in I. 130, 10: 1. 143, 8) means ‘ ly lia]jpiness-conferring 

protections’ and is t lie equivalent oi ajii'raih pdyubhih, mrc'lha'ihhUi jidyubhih, o'labdhchhih pdyuhhih or 
aidshtcbliih pd'/ubhi’i ( for ri’ierenees se,- Grassmann, s.v. pdyu ; eoiiijvii'' >nayobl,iir lilih in 1. 117, 19; and 
1, 94, 9); mymo ratluih ((!, 71. S ) m-ans a ‘ehariot that gives happiness or comfort; a comfortable dinriot ’ 
and is the cquivalinit of .suHlO ratha’i (lor rl■f^■rel'^^s. see Gras--, s v. tuIJia): Aiynid hail and saylnd^o osidh 
inthe abov, -aientioiKnl pa-saq, s mean ‘ horn's that '-airy "n<- (omfoitsl ly; putru ndilch (7. 60. .7) 

IS equivalent to .diii'hlinv i!i (idtlyd'i in 1. 1 Uli, 2 ,ind means 'the happiness-ronferring Aditvas ' ; and 
■<'i imd vdjd ill 10. 31, fi means ' li,i|'pi,ies,t.cf nterring riches.' Similarly, ia^ma has the meanina of 
‘ happino.ss-eoiii'en'ing ’ ill ilie three otliT v.-rses where it oeeuis as an epithet of Indra and the Soma 
juice ('!, 14. 2), of >r sp > eh (7, l3, 1 1) and of samsad or company (7, 54, 3). 
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2. 18. (! : d'stfyd' navafyd' yahy arvd’n 
d iatena hdnhMr u,hydmanali j 
nydfu hi ie iun.iliolfeslm sf,nia 
indm tcaya -piirishihto mdddya jj 

“ Come licrp drawn by eiglit}’, by ninety, by hundred horse.*?. This Soma-juice, 0 Indra, has 
been poured out for thee, for thy pleasure, bj’ (the prie.sts) uho have pleasure in sacrifices.” 

2 . 41. 14 : ttvTo VO mddhuman aydyt 
sundhoireshu inal.sar/Ji ' 
eti'fhi pibala hd'm.yam i| 

‘‘For you is this exhilarating, sweet, and sharp (Soma-juice) with the (priests) who have, 
pleasure in sacrifices ; drink this beloved (drink).” 

2, 41. 17 ; tve viivd sarasvati 

■•iritd'yuiiishi devyd'm J 
iun,jholreshu matsva 
prajd’m devi dididdhi naff || 

‘ On thee, 0 goddess Sarasvati, depends all longevity. Delight thou with (the priests) who 
have pleasure in sacrifices : confer children on us.” 

The e.xegeti.sts have explained the word dunafiotresliu in all the above three verses t as a 
proper noun (Sayana does so in 2, 41, 14 and 2, 41, 17 only ; in 2, 18, 6 he interprets suna- 
hotreshu as sukhena huyate -somo yehhir Hi htnahotrdh pdiravisesMh) — an explanation for 
which there does not seem to be any necessity. For, just as the word dunaprshtha is equivalent 
to vitaprsfitha, in the same way does the word mnakotra {iunam hotrdydm yasya) seem to be 
equivalent to the word vitiliotra (vitilf hotrdydm yasya) ‘ he who has pleasure in sacrifices,’ 
i.e.. ’he who takes delight in offering sacrifices to the gods,’ which occurs in 1, 84, 18: kc 
'tnamsate vdihotrah sudevdii and 2, 38, 1 : dthd'bhajad vilihotram svastau with the signification 
of ‘ priest This meaning, ‘ priest ’ suits sunaliotra also in the above verses, and there is 
thus no necessity to regard it as a proper name. 

The word kina occurs further in the compound ducchunu which means ‘ unpleasantness,’ 
vipriya or duhkha, and in the denominative verb duccliutuiy . formed from the above, meaning 
‘to cau.se unpleasantness or discomfort.’ 

The word suna that forms part of abhisunatara in T.Br. 1,7, 1,6: tau sainalabhetdtn | so 
’smdd abhikinataro 'bhaval moans, as explained by the commentator Bhatta-Bhaskara, 
hnhna abhivrddhaff and is clearly derived from the root -iii, svay ‘ to swell.’ It is thus quite 
a different word and unconnected with kina meaning ‘ dear ; own.’ 

,8ttnathus signifies originally, as I hope is clear from the foregoing, priya, ‘ dear, agreeable,’ 
etc., and secondarily, svtya or own ’. The meaning sukhn assigned to it by the author of the 
Nighantu seems to be but an appro.ximatc equivalent of the ciriginal priya, and, like all 
approximations, not quite accurate. 

{To be continued.) 


t The Word fioe8 not occur clacwhoi'e. 
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BRAHmVIDYA AND SUFISM. 

By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTAOHARTEE. 

{Conthiued from page .IG.) 

In mjilhs and legends and also in practices, a good deal in Sufism is considered to be 
only a copy of similar things in Buddhism. Beside.s these legendary and practical indi- 
cations, we find an affinity between Sufism and the fundamental thoughts and the lessons of 
Buddhism. The tone of mind, and the spiritual tendency of Sufism seem as if the Buddhis- 
tic way of thinking had been transferred into the frame of Islam and adapted to it.'’ {JR AS 
1904, p. 135). 

Nicholson seems to think that in the beginning Sufism was not indebted to any external 
influence (JRAS.. 190(3, p. 305). Yet even he concedes that, in its later development 
— specially in the development of the conception of /a /m, Sufism was indebted to Buddhism 
{tb., p. 330). Wc should not forget that this doctrine of fanii or self-annihilation has an a])t 
parallel in the Vedantic conception of the merging of the individual into the infinite self. 
But so far as the idea is present hi Sufism, it is more usually traced to Buddhism than to 
Hinduism. 

So far, therefore, as admissions go, and so fai- as admhsious are a part of proof, not much 
is found in favour of Brahnini iclgd. Sufi.sm's indebtcdncs.s to Veclantism is vaguely hinted ; 
but what i.s proved or admitted as proved, is a contact of Sufism with Buddhism. It is 
obvious that contact with Buddhism cannot be taken a.s evidence of borrowing from Vedant- 
ism : yet this is just what we have to examine. Direct contact with Vedantism was not 
inherently impossible for Sufism ; rather, wo may suspect on historical ground.s that it 
had taken place. And the grounds are not materially different from those in the case of 
Buddhism. But this possibility of contact with Vedantism has not been .sufficiently stressed, 
and is not even admitted by all. And naturally, it has not been extfiored to the same 
extent as the possible relation of Sufism with Buddhism. With regard to other systems of 
Hindu philosophy, such as the Yoga, even the suggestion of a possible relation of Sufism with 
them, is rarely made. Wc .«ee. therefore, that, with regard to the nature and extent of the 
indebtedness of Sufism to foreign infiuence.s, .scholars are more generally inclined to admit 
borrowing from Buddhism than from \'edantism. The possiliility of borrowing from the 
Yoga is noticed by very few, of whom Al-Beruni, however, is one. 

The similarity between Vedantism and Sufism in some important respects ha.s been 
always admitted. Von Kreiuer quotes fruru the I cddnla-sdra to establish the fact that there 
arc parallel lines <jf thought and practice in Sufism and Vedantism. But as we have pointed 
out before and as Nicholson ju.stly remarks (JRAS-, i9(l(>, p. 315), "the question whether 
Sufism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled except on historical grounds, /.(., (1) 
by an examination of the ii\tluenee. which was being exerted by Indian upon Muhammadan 
thought at the time wlien Sutism aro.-e ; and (2) by considering how fur the ascertained facts 
relating to the evolution of Sulisin aeeoril with the hypothesis of its Indian origin '. Nichol- 
son is of opinion that a chronological study of the evidence will not prove this hypothesis ; 
nor will it prow the alternative form of "Aryan reaction ' theory, namely, that Sufism is 
essentially a jwoduet ot the I’ersian niiml . "" It seems to me , he sajs again, (i/5(,,p. 305) 

'" that thus ty()e of mv.'ticlsm wa- — or at least might haw been— tlie native product of Islam 
itself, and that it wa.s .m almost nece.ssai’y eonse([Uenee itl the .Muhammadan eonee[)tiou (d 
Allah, a eoneeplioa wlia h emdd not po.ssibly satisfy the spiritually-minded Moslem ". 

In his Litirani UiJ'ini <'/ Ihc Aiah^ (p. oM). Nicholson .seeius to modify this view some- 
what, and is prepared to admit that ail the theories about the origin oi Sullsm contain " a 
measure of truth '. Now, Vedantism is one ot the supposed sources of Sufism {ddc Browne, 
Literary Hidorg of I’lr^ia, p.4IS). Nicholson is obviously more favourably inclined to it now 
than before (JRAS., 19Ub). -But he dius not appear to haw discovered any new proof. 
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Nicholson’s attitude in this matter is rather hesitating and indefinite. In the first place, 
he is inclined to hold that Sufism had an independent origin within Islam ; but at the same 
time, he is not blind to the possibifity of foreign influence. There, however, he warns us that 
if Sufism had a foreign origin, it must be “ sought in Xeo-Platonism and Gnosticism ", rather 
than in any Indian system. It may be that Xeo-Platonism and Gnosticism were, in their 
turn, influenced by Indian thought ; “ but this is a large question which has not been, and 
perhaps never can be, definitely settled (JIIAS.. 1900. p. 320.) On the other hand, 
apart from this possible indirect influence, he is willing ev en to admit direct influence of Indian 
thought on Sufism ; but he would not admit that this was po.^5.ible during the initial stages of 
Sufism. '■ The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufism", he .says. ' though undeniably 
great, was posterior and .secondary to the influence exerted by Gree'u and .'Syrian speculation 
{JRAS; 1906, p. 320). 

iSo far we have seen that, though in its beginning Sufi>ni is regarded of inrlepcndent 
origin, yet in its subsequent history the possibility of Vcdantic intlucnee is adiii it ted in a general 
way. There is not much proof, but the hypothe.sis is not ruled out. Browne, however, 
is categorically against even such an hypothesis {Litcranj Hidorn of Ft r<ia. ]). 419;. He 
says : Though in Sasanian times, notably in the sixth century of our era durinu the reign 
of X’'ushirwau, a certain exchange of ideas took place between Per.<ia and India, no influence 
can bo shown to have been exerted by the latter country on tlie forniei' flaring Huhamuiadan 
times, till after the full develoijment of the Sufi system, which was practically completed, 
when Al-Bcruni .... wrote his famous memoir." Browne, therefore, i> not only un- 
willing to trace the origin of fciufism to Indian thought, but he i'lal i)re[iared even to admit 
Indian influence on the subsequent history of this branch of Islajuie culture 

Oit the whole, therefore, the idea of Vcdantic influence on tsulisuf i.s not very favourably 
received by European scholars. (C/. also, Hargoliouth, Enrh/ Divdopmcnt of Muhamma- 
danism, Lectures V and VI.) Similarity between the two .sy.'tems is not denied : but to))rovc 
indebtedness either way, something more than mere resemblanee is necessary. And this is 
exactly what is not found, so far as Vedantism is concerned. With reuard to Buddhism, as 
we have already seen, opinion is more favourable. This is no doubt due to the fact that it 
was a living religion in the neighbourhood of tiuli.sm even alter the ri-e of Mam. As to 
Vedantism, it cannot be shown that it was being cultivated in that territory before aiifl after 
the rise of Sufi.sm ; nor can it be shown that Sufism had any direct connectKjii with it. Browne, 
therefore, is right in maintaining that ' no influence can be Aimch to have been exerted ’ by 
India on Sufism. 


But at the same time, it .seems to be going loo far not to allow even tlu' pos-ibility ol 
such an influence. \\ c cannot gel over the laet of pfflitieal anil eomiu''reiaJ intercourse 
between India and the west for a fairly long jteriod, tnvm pre-historic times u[) to a date 
po.sterior to the rise of Islam. And there is the fact of Indian < olonie- m western A.ha Even 
Browne admits that in the .sixth century oi our era ' an exehange ol ide.a . took place between 
Icrsia and India. And then again, vviHiave the lurther hu t that durin.g the (■igbt h-ninth 
century a.o., the court of Bagdad patronised Hindu learnine. T'hc mmi-terial family of 
Barmak engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagilad, made them (he ehiet phvsieiaus of 
their ho.spitals. and ordered them to translate from Sanskrit inlo Arabi- books ,,ii medi.-ine, 
pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, astrolouy, and other subje<-ts, , still m liter <-enturic.s 
Muslim scholars sometimes travelled mr the same purposes as the emissancs o| t|„. Baimak."’ 
(Sachau ; English Translation ol AIBeruni ; int rods, Hun, pp, x.xv, .xxxn.) As to thi.s family 
of Barmak. or the Barmakules, we arc told that they eau.e Irom a BuddhlA temple (Xava- 
Bihara) m Balkli ' 

The position then IS thn ; In the .si.xth century, an exchange ol ideaMook pl.ice lietweeii 
Persia and India, even according to Browne ; and iii the eighth century. Hindus were expres,sly 
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invited to the court of Eusdad anr! were commi«ioned to translate hooka from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, and these books included books on y-ihihwphjf. too. Bralimavidy^, therefore, 
was not without a chance. We have no evidence, it seeni®. that this contact between India 
and the ■ne.st was maintained dnrin" tlu- .seventh century also ; but this wa.s a period when 
Islam was busy consolidating itselt and. perhaps h.afl not much time to attend to outside 
realities. But if Hindu philosophical id( as had been travelliu" to the west up to the sixth 
century, and if they were again honourably received at court in the eicrhth century, is it likely 
that they were completely banished from the I,-Limic world in the seventh 1 Buddhism 
continued to live a vigorous life even aftei that : was Hindui^m alone, if it had already been 
there, doomed to complete expulsion 1 

Thus there is no inherent improbability in the sup]to.'itiou of Vedantic influence on Sufism. 
The prc.sence of Hindus at the very centre of Islam — at the court of the Khalifs at Bagdad, 
makes it rather probable. They wrote books on philo'Ojthy. we are told ; but even if they 
had done nothing of the kind, they might still have left some influence behind. In modem 
times, almost every important seat of learning ha^ foreign teachers; it cannot be said that 
they exert no influence, unless they leave behind 'Ome permauei.t and enduring record of their 
activity. The Hindus at Bagdad, however, did more solid work than merely holding conver- 
sations on divcr.se subjects : thev wrote books, A)id it is not conceivable that books which 
were written under royal patronage in those days, were not read. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that Hindu ideas which were in existence in the western world in the sixth century a.d., 
all disapiieared with the beginning of the seventh century ; and it is difficult to imagine 
that the Hindus who went to the court of Bagdad on invitation, were men of so little worth 


that thej' could produce no impression at all. 

All this is true. But all these facts put together do not allow us to do more than hazard 
a micss that Vedantism wrni have exerted some direct influence on Sufism. It was just 


possible ; but whether it became actual or not. is more than can be pioved. The ojiportu- 
iiities were there ; but it cannot be shown that they wi're ntili'-ed. The hypothesis is not 
dhpmval that ideas of Brahma, m.iy have found a lodgement in those di.stant countries 
and in those far-off days. But tlm exiAeuee of lloatina' ideas of Vedantism in tho.se regions 
does not warrant us in nscribiny the oi'iyin i'1 Sufism to that system, any more than the pie- 
scnce of Vedantic missionaries in America, and cvi-n an acquaintance with their system of 
thought and belief on the i)art of William dames, will warrant us in ascribing his philosophy 


to this .source. 

To assert the indebtedness of one philosophical system to another, more direct evidence 
than mere resemblance and even acquaintance is necessary*. We know that Kant was in- 
debted to Hume and we also know why. We know also that mediaeval European philosophy 
was indebted to AriAotle: theevid<meethere issopalpablydiroct. The debt of Avicenna and 
Averrocs to Aristoft^ is al-o proved by evidence other than mere resemblance. Xco-Plato- 
nism is easily traei-d to Blato in sjiite of diiferences. But in spite of parallels that may easily be 
drawn between Plato and, sav, the Bh-njamdijih'i. it would be rash and extravagant to aftirm 
that Plato borrowed straight from India. In the same way and for similar reasons, we cannot 
iustitiablv eonelwh- that butism owed its oriuin to Vedantism or to any other system of 
Indian p'hilosoi)hy. The historical facts brought to light up to now make it just possible ; 
but we can do no more than Euroiican scholars have done, namely, hint at this possibility 
and wait for more knowledge. A defiufte and final conclusion appears to be yet premature. 

'rhe only peoide who could reafly help us in arrivin.g at a sati.sfactory solution of this 
problem are Huharnnndan .and Hindu writers on the .subject. Von Kremcr no doubt quote.s 
two Muhammadan writer^ ; but they an- hopelessly modern, and are too near our own time to 
be of much use. .\ much earlier writer is A1 Beriini. who wrote in the beginning of the eleventh 
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century a.d. His evidence deserves careful consideration in this connection. In his book 
on India he refers more than half-a-dozen times to Sufism (Sachau’s Translation, vol. II, p. 431)- 
and draws parallels between it on the one side and Greek, Christian and Hindu thought on the 
other. But nowhere does he suggest more than a mere similarity of thought. For instance 
(op. cit., vol. I, p. 57), while discussing the doctrine of metempsychosis, he refers to Mani 
Patanjali, Plato and Proclus, and says that the same doctrine is professed by some Sufis also 
He does not suggest that there was borrowing in any way. And (vol. I, p. 62), he compares 
Samkhya with Sufism and notices a difference also between the two. Again, in discussing the 
conception of jnoha according to Patanjali, he comjiares it with Sufism and also says that 
“ from these and similar views the doctrines of the Christians do not much differ ” (vol. I 
p. 69). Further on, (p. 83), he again refers to the idea of liberation or moha, according 
to Sainkhya and Patanjali and says that “ similar views arc also met with among the Sufi ” 
All these similarities between Indian thought and Sufism attracted his attention. But at 
the same time, he notes that the Sufi in developing his theory, proceeds by an explanation 
of Koranic verses (cf. also, vol. I, p. SS ; also compare IMargoliouth, Early Development of 
Miihammadanism, Lect. V and VI). 


Al-Beruni appears to have been a careful student. If he had known that the Sufis were 
indebted to Indian philosophy, would he not have mentioned this fact ? He does not refer 
to the possibility of Buddhist influence on Sufism cither, which European scholars are more 
willing to admit ; but that is perhaps due to the fact that he knew little about Buddhism 
(Sachau. op. cit., p. xlv). And in the first half of the eleventh century, all traces of Buddhism 
in Central Asia, Khurasan, Afghanistan and North-Western India seem to have disappeared.” 
(Ibid.) Al-Beruni’s knowledge of Hindu philosophy, however, was more accurate and extensive. 
It is likely, therefore, that if Vedantic influence on Sufism could be traced at that time, he 
would have known it ; and from his veracity as a historian, it .seems fairly certain that had 
he known it, he would have said so. Witli regard to Muni, he has not omitted to tell us that 
“ he went to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and transferred it into his own 
system ” (op. cil., vol. I, p. 54). Of course, he had no partiality for Mani (cf. ch. XXVI) 
and so had no motive against exposing foreign influences on his doctrines. But he had shown 
no partiality for the Sufis either anywhere ; and there was, therefore, no reason why he should 
not disclose the origin of their teachings, if he only knew it to be the Vedanta or any Indian 
system of thought. 


He has not been slow in acknowledging even the debt of purer Muslims to Indian thought 
For instance, he has told us that the numerical signs which they use •• are derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs ” (op. cit., vol. I, p. 174). He has also admitted (ch. XXXII) 
that Muslim authors followed the example of the Hindus in describing a certain duration of 
time ; and that the theory of Abu-Ma’shar that a deluge take.s place at the conjunction of 
the planets ” is derived from the /mfpa-thcory of the V i-mu-Purdna (vol. I p 3 -) 5 ) 
such an author only knew that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism, would he have concealed 
this by no means insignificant fact ! 

Al-Beruni has been careful to note a good many important parallels between Sufism ■ 
Indian thought ; but he speaks of Sainkhya and Patanjali and makes no mention of V^cf 
The points which he discusses in Sufism are just some of the points where Vedantism* 1^] 
have influenced it, if at all. The omission of any reference to Verlanta on his t t^ ' • 

ficant ; it .seems to suggest that Vedantism was not as acce.ssible to him as the other ' 
t.C; it was farther away from north-west India to which the .Moslems had acce.ss^^ H L^'^l ’ 
hypothesis of Vedantic influence on Sufism becomes less ])robable. 

In Al-Beruni. then, we find two things. Although he compares Sufism with some of the 
Indie n -systems, he does not suggest that it was indebted to any of them in the way sup],osed 
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by some ; and in the second place, he omits to refer to the Vedanta. Of course, he does not 
speak of the indebtedness of Sufism to Christianity or to Xeo-Platonism either ; and his omis- 
sion to mention such indebtedness docs not prove that it did not exist. In the same way, 
his omission of reference to the Vedanta or its influence on Sufism, does not necessarily prove 
that such a thing could not have taken place. But here we had an opportunity where proof 
of such an influence might have been found, and yet we have not found it. So, although 
a hypothesis is not yet ruled out, we cannot prare that Brahmavidyd or Vedantism exerted any 
direct influence upon Sufism. 

Our review of the problem would remain incomplete without at least a passing reference 
to Hindu somces. Unfortunately very little is to be found there. We may note that the 
period of the Abbaside Khalifs in Bagdad almost synchronised with the revival of Vedantism 
in southern India and the great impetus given to this culture by Sankaracaryya is well-known. 
An account of the many missionary activities of this great Vedantist has been preserved, 
though not unalloyed with myths, in Ananda-Giri’s Sankara- Vijay and Vidj-aranj'a's Sankara- 
Digvijay. Many men and many sects, we are told, were converted to Sankara’s absolute 
monism ; and quite a good number of places, also, did ho and his disciples visit in search of 
conquests. But there is not the slightc.st hint of any communication between them and 
people outside the pale of Hinduism, exccp)t perhaps the reference to Bahlika or Balkh 
(Sankara- Dirji i jay, XV, 142). i But even there it is tlic Buddhists again who were fought and 
conquered. We are no doubt told that there were in Bahlika also those who wanted to learn 
the great Bhd.<ya of Saixkara ; but it is not even hinted that they were other than his ordinary 
pupils or disciples. 

However that may be. it is, ou the whole, extremely difficult to place much reliance on 
an account like this. The author is not cmh)wcd with the historical sense ; and his accounts 
of i^ankara's intellectual and physical exploits are so mixed up with myths and fables, 
that it is impossible to believe on the testimony of a writer like this that (Sankara ever visited 
Balkh, or even that any of his remote disciples ever did so. 

One thing, however, seems certain : Balkh was known at the time, and known too 
as a seat of Buddhism. That Balkh was an important centre of Buddhism is proved by other 
evidence also. But whether (Sankara or any one else ever carried Brahmai'idyd to that 
stronghold of Buddhism, is more than can be proved by this author’s testimony. 

There is another point ; In a manuscript, the difference between Bahlffia and Bahika 
is not much ; but in latitude and longitude, it is certainly a considerable one. Therefore Irom 
this single mention of Bahlika, it is not even safe to suppose that Balkh was meant and not a 
country much nearer home, namely, Bahika in the Punjab. 

Besides, even if the conjecture is allowed that Brahmai idyd was carried u]) to Balkh, 
at the time of the Abbaside Khalifs, il is still a far cry from Balldi to Bagdad and the fountain- 
head of Sufism. 

The author of the Sankara-Diyvijay, it seems, was aware of the existence of the Turks, 
if not also of the Musalmans ; and he also knew the fact that the Turks killed cows 
(I 10 : . . Dhcnu<-Turu-ikair-iva, etc.). If he had any information about Vedantism 

spreading beyond the borders of India, beyond Balkh and Afghanistan,— if he had even ever 

heard of such a thing, was it not natural with such an author to seize such an opportunity, 

and add to the list of his hero’s achievements by narrating either a fact or a fable of the 
conversion of Musalmans to Vedantic monism ? 

1 Fralipadya In Bdhlikdn maharsau vinanibh’jah pravivnivali eiab!(d.<i/am avadann-asahUnavak 
pravindh /cLcifl-alhd-rhatdbbi'Juni , olv. 
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From the evidence of Ananda-Giri and Vidj^aranya it appears that the activities of 
Sankara and his disciples were mainly directed against the Buddhists and other minor sects 
within the fold of Huiduism. Still that was the period of the most triumphant career of 
Brahmavid)jd ; and it was not impossible for her inducncc to travel beyond the borders of India 
at that time. If Sufism v...s influenced by Braliiuaclilya. that was about the time when such 
influence may have been exerted. It is rather striking, therefore, that there is no reference 
to any such foreign conquest by Sankara and his disciples. Of course, there were possibly 
other Vedantists too in the land who could have achieved such conquests ; and the absence of 
any mention does not nece.^sarily dispro'-e tlie possibility of such influence in other lands. 
But here again there -was an opportunity wliere evidence of Vedantic influence on Sufism 
might be found ; yet we do not find it. Xow. if all po.s-ible sources of positive proof fail us, 
what else can we do save cling to fond hypothesi.s I 

The final conclusion to which we arc led, therefore, is this : So far as Von Kremer is 
concerned, he makes an exaggerated claim on behalf of Vedantism, which has not been estab- 
lished ; and, as to whether Bmhmavidyd ever exerted any influence on Sufism, and if so, 
to what extent, no definite conclusion can be cb'awn, though certain historical circumstances 
were quite favourable for such influence. We may just suspect, as Dr. Margoliouth points 
out {op. at., p. 199), that Sufism was influenced by Vedantism at some stage or other of its 
existence ; but unfortunately we have not data enough to prove it. 


A MEDI.EVAL JAINA IMAGE OK A-JlTAX.VrHA— 1U53 a.d. 

Bv X (■ ;:!;uj’A, j.c s. 


The focus of Jaina glory .seems to have .-shifted from bouth India northwards during 
mediaeval times. Jaiinsin apj.cars to have .suffered an eclipse in the south after the sixth 
century a.p. as a resuh ol the icsival ot fcihaivite worship, the full force of which was felt 
about the ninth century a.jj. Jainism reached its climax during the reign of Kumurapala 
(1142-73 A.D.), who was emu cited to the gospel ol iMahavira Vardhamana by the greatest 
and the most \'ersatile ol medieval scholars— llcmachandra 8uri. Jainism may be said to 
have achieved its greatest triumphs in Western India under the bolanki rulers of Gujarat 
(960-1243 A.D.). The most notable inuniuncnts of this peiiod are the Delvada temples ; the 
celebrated Vimalavashrihi temple, constructed in 1023 a.u. and named after its founder 
Vimalashaha, the Dancla-Xuyaka or Governor of Abu, and dedicated to .Idinatha, the first 
Tirthaiiikara , and the Lu'.iavashahi shrine dedicated to Xemmutha— the twenty-.second 
Tirtharhkara and constiuctcd by Tejapala in memoiy of bis son Liinasinlia in 1230 a.d. 
This was also the period of great literary uctuiU', specimens of which are still preserved 
in the various Jaina bhaddan or Libruiies, —at I’alaii. •lai.salmir and other places 

ihe beautitul figure illustrated here wa.s executed during Ihereign ot Bhimadeva I (1023— 
1063 A.D.), the patron of \imalashaha. The iiLseiiption engraved at the foot of the pedestal 
consists of three \ erses, the first in the mclic 8tiardfil X'rkriditam, the second in Sragdhara 
and the third in Aryu, and runs a.s follows : * 


qiG qR; gmiq'rti r>dtTn«i; i 

qdrjuiif; II 

d^rfq qR: quOTff aiaiqR qiHffrffqqq ^iHg:rRRfR; 1 1 
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It may be thus translated : — 

1. “[There was] the saint liy name Shalibhadra, the solitary sun among the stars of the 
monastic firmament of Tharapadra townA of learning as wide as the limits of the seas. His 
pupil was one by name Purnabhadra. free from ignorance and sin, the foremost amongst the 
virtuous, and the veritable abode of the climax of all good qualities. 

2. “The fame, spotless hke the moon, of this very learned man (literally, the crest-jewel 
among the learned) spread by itself throughout the whole w orld. When his master Shali- 
bhadra of godly appearance attained peace (Ul. did honour to hi.s high status, i.c. died), 
Purnabhadra even took his place in the world, — of incomparable greatness, who enshrined 
within himself all the exceptional virtues unattainable by the ordinary run of men. 

3. “ May this incomparable .statue of Ajita-Jina set upb}- him in memory of his precep- 
tor, the saint [Shalibhadra, rejoice in the house of the Jaina Eaghusena, 13th Chaitra Sudi 
Samvat 1110.” 

Xothing is known about [Shalibhadra or hi> distinguished jiupil Purnabhadra. nor is there 
any information available as to how the image came to Ahmadaliad from its original home in 
Tharapadra town. The image executed in 1053 a.u. measures 51 inches, or with the pedes- 
tal 63 inches in length. It is still worshipped in the Ajitanatha temple in Zaverivada at 
Ahmadabad : and but tor the inscription which is a part and parcel of the pedestal, one would 
hardly have credited the great antiquity of the figure, so polished and in such a iierfect state 
of preservation is it to-day. The image must contain a large amount of gold, judging from 
the exceptionally bright and yellow lustre of the body. The characteristic emblem of the 
Tirthaihkara — the elephant — is missing.- Unlike the bulk of Jaina statuary, this mediaival 
statue is remarkable for its lesthetic qualities. The apostle is standing in the characteristic 
pose of a Jaina A'crafi — “nl- one who has attained the Peace born of perfect knowledge 
and of absence of attaehiuent to things mundane. The face is that of a young man 
strikingly handsome, with the various limbs beautifully modelled and of pleasing pro- 
portions. The loin cloth is attached to an elaborately carved girdle of fine design. The ex- 
pression on the face is not one of contemplation, but of naivtle, of innocence, almost boyish- 
ness, with the eyes wide open. The as/i/ics/w, the symbol of enlightenment, is just indicated, 
while the jewel of illumination is prominently .'-hown on the forehead, as is also the shritatm 
markon the chest. Every single anatomical detail is supjires.sed without in the least sacri- 
ficing the dominant quality of form. Ihe image is fitted in a .simple but effectixe frame, 

1 1 .im iiidolitoil til Jnia\i|.nii Ji loi- tin- Killcwir.g iiiluiiiuitii !'. — 

Tliarapadra is the Hunlera viIUici- ul "I’harad about tidily iiiilos from Decsa in the rjlanpur Agency, 
it apiK-ars to have been an iniportant town— ei-pcciall\ a notable Jama leiitio in the eleiintli and the 
twelfth eenturie.-.. The follOMiiig \eite givi u on pages 1J2-133 of the Fijth UepuH oj Operations in Feareh 
of Sanskrit Maiiu.ycripls,],y Vi. d. P. I’etcr.soii mfei.s to both dhdlibhadia and Puinabhaeha. It should 
be noted that the Piirnabhadra inciitioiied heic is not the .-amo aa tin e.uthor of Panchdkhydiiaka 
Wiittcn in ll'JS .X.n 

ryt: =Hr?FrTw>T5TR'j; 1 

tpsif II 

gRFvd : 1 1 

The .antlior of the .tliove Verso is oiio bhil.dui.idia Siiri who wiole in Samvat 113IJ (10S2 A.D.). 

■J £>ce my note on Tuo Irnaoes from UUaralpur m Itupam, pp. 98-»9. April, 1924. 
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with two figures standing on smaller pedestals and waving the whisks round the deity. It is 
possible that the figures may represent Shalibhadra and his pupil Pumabhadra.^ 

Ajitanatha is the second Tirthaiiikara, born like Pishabhadeva, the first Tirthariikara, and 
most of his successors in the royal house of Ikshvaku, to which the hero of the Rdmdiiana 
also belongs. According to Hemachandra Suri, the greatest of the mediseval Jain scholars, 
Ajitanatha was the son of Jitashatru and Vijayadevi and was born at Ajodhya on 8th day 
of the bright half of the month of Magha. It a 2 )pearsto have been a tradition of Jaina theo- 
logy that Ajitanatha was a contemporary and a cousin of the mythical prince Sagara, just 
as fiishabhadeva is said to have been a contemporary of the sovereign Bharata. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to find out what kernel of truth such traditions possess, for they have been 
overlaid with an impossible amount of myth, legend and fairy tale. Hemachandra devotes a 
lengthy chapter of some 150 printed pages to the descrifition of the life of the second Tirthaih- 
kara, which has little of interest, notwithstanding the enormous mass of verbiage and hyper- 
bole. Jaina theology has not even the merit of originality or of imagination, for it usually 
borrows wholesale from the Hindu Purduas and re-edits the material somewhat clumsily, 
changing of course the emphasis from the Brahmanical deities to the gods of its own iJantheoii.'* 
It would ajjpear that the art of casting metallic images reached a high standard of sesthe- 
tic merit in medieval Gujarat, the traditions of which were somewhat different from those 
of the South-Indian artists. A very large number of good specimens representative of the 
mediaeval school of Gujarat can still be seen, princijmlly in the Jaina temples scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of Gujarat and KajjDutana (the major portion of which formed a 
part of the old kingdom of Patan). The subject however needs to be systematically studied 
and surveyed in detail. It would seem that, unlike the dcvcloj^ment of graphic art, the 
course of Indian sculpture in Northern India continued to be even and produced works of 
great merit for many centui'ies after tlic death of Harshavardhana ; and the plastic art of 
mediaeval India has nothing to lose by comparison with the great ei)och of tlie Guptas. 

FOLK-SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 

By B. a. SALETORE, B.A., L.X.. M.R.A.S. 

{Continued from p. 17.) 

The following song is sung by the Mundala Holcyas of L'dipi Taluk when they bury 
their dead : — 


5. Ten. 


Le le le Ic le Ic la kodc Ic le le, 

Lc le le le le le la ko( le le Ic le, 

Aithumukhariye, le le le le le, 

Nala mara danna mudetta Aithumukharige, 

Mallavonji mudetta Aithumukhariye ; 

Kela malla kattondena Aithumukhariye, 

LTruvada gramodu, Aithumukhariye. 

Andabanda maltondc, Aithumukhariye. 

Jatipolikeda, Aithumukhariye, 

Nitimaltondena, Aithumuldiariye. 

Kankanadi niledada, Aithumukhariye. 

Kotaradanna mudetta, Aithumukharige 
Ponnu malla tuvondena, Aithumukhuriy<’ 

Kadda karc sangaterena kudovonde, Aithumukliai i. 

3 I iiiu incii.' t )tr( I to Mr. Iv. X . Modi of iViiinadtiXiiid foi tlic mine,. udui^Utitclv photogriiplied, 

t Tho doUiils about Ajilmiathii have bf-t'ii taken from tlu- dieary -^lahabiui/a-Tri-Sliashti-SItaldkd,- 
Purusha Charilram, by Hemachandra Sun, canto- 2, Ouj-arati tramlatioii, publisliod by Jaina. Dharma 
Frachwak 8abha, Bhavnagar. 
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Jutiniti lualtoiidcna Aithumukhariye, 

Kallraulla guddciia Aitbumukharige, 

Jatigala sangadc, Aithumukhariye. 

Ullayaga mananayc Aitbumukharige ; 
datigcla kulludu Ullayaga untudu. 

Pande Aithumukhariye. 

Ucverona buttihulega phovandena Aitbumukharige. 

Bhumiga beripadye. Aithumukhari ; 

Aka.^hogu 2 )uggcnu Aithumukhariye. 

Jatiiiohkena buddu Aitbumukharige, 

Deverena ehakariga, Aithumukhariye, 

Deveranda lettondera Aithumukharina ; 

Devere kadekka Serondena Aithumukhariye. 

Le le le le le le la Aithumukhariye, 

Le Ic le le le le la Aithumukhariye. 

Translation. 

Le le le le le le la. Yesterday, le le Ic. 

Le le le le le le lii, Yesterday, le le le, 

O Thou. Aithumukhari, Le le le le le, 

The .shade of the good old tree is fit for Aithumukhari, 

Near tiie great tree is the place for Aithumukhari ; 

A great house he had built, Aithumukhari, 

In the grama of L'rva, Aithimiukhari. 

Beautiful he made it. and guarded it well, that Aithumukhari. 

In the interests of his caste, Aithumukhari. 

He did much justice, (that) Aithumukhari. 

In the settlement of Kankanadi. Aithumukhari, 

In one of its store-rooms, Aithumukhari, 

He saiY his bride, did Aithumukhari. 

Two eompanions of his caste, he banded together, did Aithumukhari, 

To do justice in the intcre.sts of his caste, Aithumukhari. 

The hill with its stones and thorns, Aithumukhari, 

He did cultivate for his caste, Aithumukhari. 

He served his land lord as a farmer and as a messenger, Aithumukhari. 

To the castemeu, sitting ; to the land-lord, standing, Aithumukhari ; 

(He) used to talk, Aithumukhari. 

(And now) He is gone to requite the compulsory labour of God, Aithumukhari; 
He has put his back to the earth, Aithumukhari ; 

He has entered the xVkasa. Aithumukhari. 

Leaving aside the welfare of his caste, Aithumukhari, 

He is gone to do the Service of God. Aithumukhari ; 

And God has called him, Aithumukhari ; 

He has joined the side of God, Aithumukhari. 

Le le le le le le hi. O ! Thou, Aithumukhari, 

Le le le le le La, 0 ! Thou, Aithumukhari. 

The followiin: is sung by the Mundtda Holeyas of Udipi Taluk. 

(). Te.iY. 

Le le le le la Xayeremaro. Le le le le la Nayeremaro. 

Tanunehel ya . balena ve, Xayeremarudii, 
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Tanuiirholya'lialonayc. XaycrcmrmKla . 

Tcnakayi deshadugo. Nayeremaro. 

Tenakayideshadu piittiyena. Xaycremaro 
Rdurula iiitundina, Xaycrcmaruda : 

Bide podu balamanaye. Xaycremaruda ; 
ilundogula muttilagaiida . XaycremarudA. 

Tegalega shirilaganda, Xayeremaruda, 

Le le le le la Xayercmaro. Ic Ic le la Xavcromarn. 

^ladhyana poriitiigiiya. Xaycreraaro, 

Kerekala povendena. Xayeremaruda. 

Paleda korumbudiya. Xayeremaruda, 

Tareka maika miyyondena, Xaycremaruda ; 

'Fundu bhairasada, Xayeremaruda, 

Taremai orosondena, Xayeremaruda. 

Tarekudutu padondena. Xayeremaruda. 

C4andada korada pattada, Xayeremaruda. 

Kallagala taretondena. Xayeremaruda. 

Mundogula muttilaganda. Xayeremaro. 

Tigelega shirigandha, Xayeremaro. 

Dangagal ladda ganda. Xayeremaruda 
Gandanama tirondena Xayeremaruda. 

Madhyana bojanala, Xayeremaro. 

Tirondena. Xayeremaro. 

Re le le le la Xayeremara, IjC le le le la Xeyeremaruda. 

Translation. 

Le le le le la, Ob, the man of the Xayar caste ! Le le le le la. Oh, the man of the 
Xuyar caste ! 

He is a fine little child. 

He is a fine little child 1 
In the southern kingdom. 

In the southern kingdom was he born. Oh, the man of the Xaj’ar caste 1 
He has norn his clothes crosswi.se. 

From a child he has grown into a man. Oh, the man of the Xayar caste 
He has got sandal-paste on his forehead. 

And on his arm, too. Oh, the young man of the Xayar caste ! 

Le le le le la, Oh, the man’ of tlu’ Xayar caste ' Le le le le le la, the man of the 
Xayar caste ! 

During afternoon time. 

He goes to tin; tank, the man of 1 he Xayar ca^te. 

He has got an umbrella made of th" dammer tree. 

He has taken a bath on his head ainl bo(ly ; 

With a piece of upper-eloth. 

He has rubbed hi.s bead and body ; 

And he has flapperl his hair. Oh, the young man of the Xayar caste ' 

With a large slump of sandal-wood. 

Ho is rubbing (it) against .a”stone. 

Ov’er his forehead, sandal paste. 

Over his'neck, sandal paste. 

Over his arm, sandal paste, — 
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Has he finished smearing all the sectarian marks. 

And his mid-day meal, 

He has finished it, Oh, the young man of the Nayar caste ! 

Le le le le la. Oh, the man of the Nayar caste ! le le le le Ifi, Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste ! 

(.Vote. — Why the aliove song, which deals with a man of the Nayar caste of Malabar, 
should be popular with a section of the Holeyas seems strange. The significance of this 
song cannot easily be made ou^.) 

It. The Songs of the Pombadas. 

The following Nong is sung when the bride i.-: bedecked with flowers and new clothes, before 
presentation to the bridegroom. 

1. Tci't. 

Hari Narayana. Hari Narayana Sv. ami. pado yedde yedde. 

Tudara yedde, tudara yedde Kudipu devere. 

Tudara Bali yedde. Bali yedde Kadro devere Bali. 

Ballanda ballanda pattere Swami sarpoda bila. 

Vonasuyedde vouasuyedde Polela devera sthalata. 

Padayedde pudayedde Rama Swami smarane yed.de smarane. 

Hari Narayana. Hari Naraj-ana Sw.'imi, p.rda yedde yedde. 

Translation. 

The song of Hari Narayana is cxcelient. 

Illumination in the temple of Kudipi rs t.xv Heat. 

The Bali in Kadri temple is excellent. 

The Lord held the tail of a snake, mi.scakinc: it for a rope. 

Dinners are excellent in the temple oC Polali. 

That song in which the name of Lord Rama has to be recited is excellent. 

The song of Hari Narayana is excellent. 

The following is a funeral song sung by th.' Pomliadas. 

2. T..d. 

Angare Orodani larenira sankata, koltuade niarana pattada phondeya. 

Kuturabastora notoiipere. guddanjtere. marana pattada phondeya. 

Gandada kuto kutatlera. iiunaii vonja mipatere. ipirano kondodu shinsara maltere. 
Kannada porlutunaga. pulyakaloda boljeye. 

Moneda porlutunaga. imnnameda devere. 

Gindyatnira pattere. tolashida ga.ldi padere. 

Kutumbastera sorgoda nini budiyerc. 

Dumbutu aggi pattaderc. 

Pira votu punanu tumlradere. 

Mugi suttu bali battere. 

Pedambugu tu diyerc, 

Pottutu sudu sukkiiri phondcre, 

Marana pattada jiondeya. Marana pattada pondeya. 

Translation. 

Alas 1 the man is dead and gone ! Un Tuesday he died of drops}' in the head. Those 
near and dear to him beat themselves on their foreheads and breasts. A funeral pyre was 
made of sandal-wood. The body of the deceased was washed and taken to the back of the 
house to be decorated. If we looked at his eyes, they spread light like that of the dawn ; if we 
looked at the face, it shone like a full moon. They then brought water in a bell-metal vessel, 


3 
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and put tulasi leaves in it. Then a member of his family poured the sacred water into his 
mouth. After this the firepot was taken in advance, followed by the dead body. The 
body was taken round the pyre three times, fire was applied to it at its left side, and it was 
reduced to ashes. Alas ! The man is dead and gone ! ” 

The following song is sung by the Pombadas of Mangalore during a marriage 
ceremony : — • 

3. Text. 

Dena denna dena deimaye (Chorus). 

Adikanchige melkanchige kanchigadagenda aramane. 

Ara Yekananda Salera bontu bovorgu phovodundu pharipere (Chorus.) 

Nayida Malladikare bontu bovorgu phovere, 

Mannu paikudenda maleka phovodu phanpere (Chorus). 

Derenakudu derodu vachanagundi vochodu 

Bontu bovorgu Sade maltadera ara Yekkanalere. 

Translation. 

“ That Yekkana Sala, who has built a two-storeyed palace known as the palace of seats, 
gave orders for going on a hunting party. The Malladikara, who has the charge of dogs, 
wiU go for hunting. They say that we should go to the forest called Manna paikude or HiU 
of Mud, a forest never as yet entered by man for hunting. They say that we should go to those 
depths for spreading our nets, where never before man fished. They have made away for the 
hunting party to go. Yekkana Sale is the man who does all this.” 

(The above song is sung when the bridegroom comes to the hut before he takes his seat 
with his bride.) 

(To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


What the Apostle Thomas wrote from India, by | 
T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T, Reprint from The 
Young Men oj India, Jlay 1926. 

A very interesting pamphlet on the fresh evidence 
as to this Apostle culled by Dr. Farquhar, taking up 
certain points. The first is that Gondophares, 
Guda and the Apostle were all contemporaries in 
the middle of the fli-st century A. d., a fact lead- 
ing “to the belief that St. Thomas was the Apostle 
of North West India,” which was under Gondo- 
pharos. The second point is the examination of a 
weak link in the chain of the argument. All mo- 
dem scholars are agreed that the SjTiac work. The 
Prnksis oJ Judas Thomas, c. a.d. 200, on which the 
argument depends, is not an entirely faithful re- 
cord. The third and fourth point.s are that while 
the St. Thomas-Gondophares sj-nclwonism is cer- 
tainly a fact, the question arises : can the connec- 
tion of the two bo so regarded ? Mr. Josepli 
thinks that very probably it can. The direct 
answer may be recorded in a genuine Arts of St. 
Thomas extensively circulated about a.d. 20U, if 
it could be found. As regards this point Mr. Joseph 
adduces some remarks of Dr. Farquhar in his i 
Apostle Thomas in Northern India regarding “cir- 
cumstantial evidence that there was in the Edessene | 
Church a letter of St. Thomas sent to it from India.” 
The sixth point deals with a statement by Ongen ! 


(c. 185-254) that St. Thomas was sent to Parthia, 
which Dr. Farquhar shows was a mistake, based on 
the fact that Gondophares of North India was a 
Parthian by race. The seventh, eighth and ninth 
i points are all concerned with the fact that while 
^ Gondophare.s must be regarded as a North Indian 
king, all Malabar and Coromandel traditions place 
I him in South India ! just as, by the w'a\', all Burmese 
tradition-s jilaco the holy land of the Buddhists in 
' Burma and .Siame.so traditions allot it to Siam. 

, There i.s a controversy still in progress in Malayalam 
as to tins consideration. All this makes one hojx) to 
see Dr. F.irquliar and Mr. Josepli produce something 
further of equal value in colla bo ration as to the South 
Indian lemmd. 

R. C. Tewple. 

iSriP.iT B'.sis OF Belief and Custom, by R. E. 
Knthovcn- in Folklore, vid. X.XXVr, No. HI, 
Septendjer 192,5. London, William Glaisher. 
la tills important paper Mr. Kuthoveu has des- 
r.-viited on .Sir James Caropbell'.s well-known theory, 
on which he expended so niiieh rescareh. and .after 
all never completed. I had the privilegt) of teing 
well acquainted with him, .ami it wa.s owing to that 
aequaintaneo that he was induced, after a long talk 
over the m.atter with mo during a flying visit to 
Bombay, to start on his voluminous {irintcd, but 
not published, A’otfj in this Journal. Ho m-.isted 
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on re-editing them, and so the publication was slow, I 
and long before he could complete it he died. I 
After his death those in charge of his MSS. thought 
it best to leave them where they were, to the great 
loss of scholarship in India and indeed in the world. 
Since then his former Assistant, ilr. Enthoven, has | 
done something to retrieve his researches from obh- I 
vion, and has again attacked the subject in the | 
paper under discussion, actuated mainly by the i 
hope that some member of the Folk-lore Society | 
may be moved to undertake the task of revising 
and issuing the Notes in a fonn adapted to the us^ 
of those interested in primitive religion. It is in the 
further hope that some reader of the Indian Antiquary j 
will be fired to do as Mr. Enthoven desires that j 
attention is now drawn to this remark. j 

Ai to the manner in which this should be done I 
Jlr. Enthoven writes; “ I am of the opinion that, if ; 
use is to be made of Camplrell's Aotcs, it would be : 
an advantage to concentrate on the references to ; 
India and omit the rest," and he gives his reasons, j 
Then he observes that Campbell never really dc- ! 
veloped in a comprehensive statement his conclu- j 
sions on the meaning of the immense volume of 
primitive practice which he has recorded for us in his 
Gazetteers and Notes. The raw material for the stu- 
dent, however, exists. It seems to me of great im- 
portance that it should be made more accessible." 

On this I would remark that the publication of 
Campbell’s Notes would thus become evidence ’’ 
for £ui anthropologist to work up into a " judgment, ’ 
and from that point of view all the evidence avail- 
able is of value. As regards value, old evidence is 
as good as that which is newer, and it would bo 
a misfortrme if the judge — as I presume our as- 
sumed anthropological researcher would constitute 
himself — is to be deprived of any part of it. I 

R. C. Temple. | 

Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier 1 
translated ami annotated by V. Ball, edited by i 
VViLLiAvi Crooke, with additional notes bv- H. A. 
Rose ; 2 vols., 1925. Oxford University Press. j 
The SIX vovages of Tavernier, first printed in 
1076. have indeed been presented in aa edition 
worthy of his invaluable work. The very names 
of the editors are a guarantee of the excellence of ; 
the work put into the two volimies under discussion. | 
We have. Ixisides. first of all Dr. Ball's preface and ! 
his introduction, which is really a life of Tavernier 
after Prof. Charles Joret's French life of the great 
traveller, and a bibliography of the various editions 
of Tavernier’s Travels. Then wo have an introduction 
by Dr. Crooke, characteristically short and full of 
information, and in addition a largo number of 
notes, involving immense research, on Tavernier's 
history and geography by Mr. Rose. So that 
before he gets to Tavernier's text, the modem 
student will find much food for his mind and very 
much that his predecessors missed. In this part of 


the book, however, there are some misprints which 
might have been avoided. 

Tavernier’s Travels are so well known and he 
travelled so far and observed so very much that 
it is inadvisable, and indeed impossible, to go into 
the story of his wonderful journeys in a review. 
Suffice it to say that the notes on, and the illustra- 
tions of, the text are wonderfully full and illuminat- 
ing, as three scholars have put all the wealth of 
their learning into them, and when one of them 
was the late Dr. Crooke one knows how great and 
wide that learning has been, and how thoroughly 
— though not quite exhaustively after all — modem 
books on the subject have been searched. 

Xot content with the notes before the text com- 
mences, the annotators of Tavernier have added 
a senes of valuable appendices on diamonds and 
precious stones. The first is on “ the Great 
Mogul’s Diamond and the true History of the 
Koh-i-Xur,'’ containing a large amount of useful 
information, culled from many sources ; followed by 
the story of the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s Diamond 
and on the weights of other diamonds. Appendix 
H contains an extraordinarily valuable list of all 
the diamond mines in India, followed by Appendices 
HI, IV, and V on Diamond Mines in Bengal 
and Burma, the Ruby Mines in Burma and the 
Sapphire Washings in Ceylon. Finally there is an 
abstract of an extremely rare work, Chapuzeau’s 
Histoirc des Joyaux. 

Altogether we have now a work on Tavernier’s 
Travels, creditable to all concerned therewith. 

R. C. Temple. 

Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy, 

192-1, Government Pres^, Madras, 1925. 

There are many points of interest in this Report, 
which gives an account of good work done in 1924. 
There are lists of 9 copper -plates examined in the 
year, of 256 stone inscriptions copied in 1923, 
and 452 in 1924, besides 94 photographs of anti- 
quarian objects. Considering that all the inscrip- 
tions mentioned have been read and their contents 
and dates ascertained, the above is a c'ood record 
of work done. But perhaps the inosl important 
list in this Report is that in Appendix E, giving 
the dates of the in.scriptions read, where such dates 
occur, and from this list wc see that they belong 
to the following Dynasties ; Pallava, Chagi. Kakatiya, 
Pandya, Chola. Vijayanagara 1. II, and III, Madura 
Nayaka and Pudukottai Tond.iuian. There are 
besides a number of niiscellaiiet»us inscriplinns with 
dates recorded. The volume thus contains a great 
mass of real hi.storieal information for the enquirer. 

Part II of the Report contains .special accounts 
of certain valuable inscriptions, including a Brahmi 
Inscription at Alluru in the Kistna Di-tnct. a 
Ganga Inscription giving an important genealogy, 
a rocord of Rajadhiraja II (Chola) producing 
evidence of the war of the Paiidva .-.uccessioii, an 
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early Vijayaiiagara inscription of Harihara II, and 
a notice of the coronation of Achyuta at Kalahasti 
and of many of his officers. The inscriptions of the 
C'hagi chieis are oi great interest and so is one of 
Sarfoji Maharaja of the Maratha kings of Tanjore, 
containing an account of a tiial by ordeal. It 
records an agreement that ‘‘if any one of the res- 
pondents,” in a temple dispute, "dipped his fingers 
111 boiling ghee in the temple unscathed ” the 
ajipellant would wave his rights. ” This was agreed 
to and one of the respondents did dip his fingers 
m the boiling ghee and remained uninjured, and 
the appellant then made over tho said land to the 
respondents as agi'eed.” There is, iitorever, an 
enormously long inscription of tho Bhonsle family, 
giving a very valuable genealogy', and a remarkably 
ornate Musalman inscription at Suruguppa trans- 
lated by Mr. Yazdani “ lor the peculiar style and 
high sentiments that it is clothed in.” Finally an 
accotmt IS given of those inscriptions that allude to 
the ancient administration of crimiiiai justice in 
South India. 

Altogether can' mu^t congratulate tlie Superin- 
tendent of the Epigraplucal Department ou producing 
a volume oi rail \alue to all search- is in -South 
Indian history. 

R. C. Tewpi.e. 

Juuux.il. or Fit.ixcis BucH.ix.ix (afterwards 

H.iMiLTON') kojjt during th-,' S irvoy of rhe Db-iirL-ts 

(,t I'aiL.r -lud Gaya in 1811-12. Kdite.l with 

N ;ics and Introduction by. H. .luokson, 

Superintendent, G ivernmeut Printing. Bih.tr and 

0rii'.5a, 1926. 

This .Journal, which i.-i published for the first 
time, forms a .smill portion of the manuscripts 
relating to Buchanan's great -Statistical Survey of 
Bengal, earrieil out between lSo7 an-J Ibl-l li. 
represent.s the oliicial daily journal which li ■ k-^pt 
during his tour of the Patna and Gaya districts, 
and must b-- distinguished from the corresponding 
official reports which he submitted as the outcom-; 
of his furvey. .\s Mr. .Jackson, the present editor, 
points out 111 -ui excellent Introduction, Bucha- 
nan’s .Toumals form a very useful suiiplem-cnt to 
Ills published Reports, and they [irovide a detailed 
description of the route which Buchanan followed 
thus enabling the modem enquirer to identify some 
of the hills, mines, quarries, caves etc., described in 
the Reports. Buchanan was a most careful and 
painstaking enquirer, and, as Mr. Jackson remarks, 
seems to have adopted the principles of modern 
scientific research, always testing the truth of any 
statement made to him, whenever the opportunity 
occurred. Considering that he had no works of re- 
ference to aid him in identifying the antiquities of 
Bihar and no reliable maps to guide his wanderings, 
the general accuracy of his statements and conclu- 


sions is remarkable. Mr. Jackson has added to 
Buchanan’s text some valuable appendices 
which have already been -published in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. These, which 
comprise notes on Old Rajagriha, the Barabar . Hills 
etc., are so interesting from an antiquarian stand- 
point that one wishes the editor had found time to 
i annotate Buchanan's text more fully. Apparently 
this was the original intention ; but, as was the cas >3 
: with so many other proposals, the War obliged 
I Mr. Jackson to forego his plans. Even as it is, 

I this edition of Buchanan's Journal is sure of a warm 
welcome from students of the history and anti- 
1 quities of Bihar. S. M. Edwardes. 

, Memoirs of the Ahch-Eolo3ic.i.l Sukvuv or Ixdia. 

[ No. 2S Buas.a and the authors. iir of the 
Thirteen Trivandrum Plays By Hirvnanda 
: -Sastiii. Calcutta, 1926. 

i The controversy regarding the authorship of the 
: thirteen plays discovered by Mr. Ganapati Sastri 
; of Trivandrum in 1912 and published by him in the 
1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, bids fair to rival the 
i Shakespeare -Bacon controversy in England. The 
: discoverer himself ascribed the authorship to the 
famous Bhasa, and his view found favour with many 
European and Indian pandits, including Dr. F. W. 

^ Thomas Uppos->d to thorn are Mr. Bhattanatha 
Svami. Dr. L. D. Barnett, and Profeosor -Sylvain 

■ B'-vi. A new combatant now enters the arena in 

■ th? pers-m of Mr. Hirananda .Sastri, win states 
i that ho has been prompted to investigate th-o whole 
- question of authorship by the perusal ot a drama 
I of S-iktibhadra named Ascharyachu hiiiiaiu. ivhir-li 

be u's close resemblance to the thirteen Jilays ascribed 
t-o Bha-a. .■Vft"r .suinrnansing and exiuiinmg tho 
arguments put foiward by what 1 iiny lor the 
moment call the ‘pro-Bliasa ' school, ho investigates 
'• various points of dramatic.al technique, which b -ar 
dir-'cUy on the question at nsue, dnousses the title 
of the Soapnaiiatakam, and deals lucidly with the 
structure of the plays, with the archaisms luimd in 
' them. With the relation of. the Chdrudalla to the 
Mnchchhakatikd, with the epithets of Bha-.a, and 
with the evidence ot anthologies. I must leave 
; those interested in the question to 3tud_\' the author’s 
i detailed argument.s themselves, and content myself 
with recording his final conclusion that tho Trivan- 
drum plays cannot be the work of Bhasa and that 
I the arguments in support of this opinion can all be 
shown to lie ativyapta or wide of the mark. 
Published as a record of the Archtoological Survey 
of India and thus bearing the seal of official approval. 

I Mr. Hirananda Sastri’s investigation is bound to 
' carry considerable weight among Orientalists, who, 
j even if they remain unconverted, must pay a tribute 
I to the scholarly character of his thesis. 

I S. M. Edw.abdes. 
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555. On the 25th July 1720 the Cassandra, Indiaman, 380 tons, (Hard}’, Register of 
ships), Captain James l^tacrae (aftenvards Governor of Madras) coming into Johanna Bay 
with the Greenwich, Indiaman (Captain Richard Kirijy), found 14 men belonging to the 
Indian Queen,'^'^^ a pirate ship of 250 tons, 28 guns and 90 men, commanded by 
a French man, Oliver de la Bouche (or Levasseur), which had been wrecked and whose crew 
were engaged in building a new vessel at Mayotta, .some three Icaguc.s away. As the Com- 
pan3^'s ships carried commissions to take pirates, Macrae proposed to Kirbe- to go to I\raj'otta 
to seize the freebooters there, but before thej’ could start the\' saw the Fancy and \ ictory 
(Apjjkbees Original Weekly Journal. -I'lnd April 1721, says the Vicioty mounted 40 guns and 
the Fancy 18) entering the Bav with black dags with the Deaths head at the maintopmast 
head, red flags at the forctopmaA head and St. George's colours at the ensign staff {Log of 
the Greenwich, Ith August 1720). Macrae and Kirbj', who had been joined bv an Ostendcr 
(of 22 gun.s, Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, 2'2nd Aprd 1721 , X.B. This Journal gives the 
pirate ships as earrjnng 34 and 30 guns respectively) resolved to fight. England and Taylor 
had just taken two (1 one) Jeddah ships with goods to the value of £20(1, (H O on board, a bootj' 
well worth defendin,2, and were ecjuallv determined on an engagement. The Fancy imme- 
diately attacked the Cassandra, whose unfavourable po.sition in the Bav prevented her from 
getting out to join her consort.s. Kirb\’ ver.v basely withdrew to a safe distance, an exampJe 
of discretion which was followed bv the Ostendcr, and ultimatcl,v made his wa}' to Bomba v, 
where he reported that he was not sure, when he last saw the Cassandra, whether she had 
been taken or not. ^leanwhile, after a most gallant defence, Macrae was forced to run his 
ship ashore. The iawey following, ran herself aground and lav in such a position that 
Macrae's guns swept her decks and he could have taken her. had not her crew been reinforced 
from the Victory which, owing to the flight of Macraes consorts was now able to assist the 
Fancy. At last, no re.source, remaining, Macrae, himself wounded in the head, and such 
of his crew (he had 13 men killed and 24 wounded) as remained alive, got ashore under cover 
of the smoke from the guns and took refuge with the native Prince, who verj' loj alh' protected 
them, despite a reward of l(.),(i(t0 dollars (the \] eekly Journal sat's 40 guineas) which the 
pirates offered for the deliver^' of JIacrac. To put them off. the Prince said that Macrae had 
died of his wounds. According to Downing (p. 45) the Cassandra had £75,000 onboard. 
Applebce's Original Weekly Journal says that she had £40,CC0 of foreign silver '• but no part 
of the cargo was so much valued bj’ the robbers as the Doctor s chest, forthej’ were all posed 
to a great dcurec. After a few dav.'^, thinking that the contemplation of their booty would 
have cooled the pirates’ rage at their lo-sos, which were estimated at between 90 and 100 
men out of 300 whitc.s and SO blacks, Macrae opened up communications by means of a pas- 
senger, Mr. Cowan, and having been promi.'cd good treatment, had the temerity to go on 
board. Taylor and his party wished to break their safe-conduct, but England, like Macrae, 
an Irishman, and, it is said, hi.s old schoolfellow, so befriended him that at last the pirates 
gave him the Fancy, which had been refloated, but was found to be very badly damaged, 
together with 129 bales of the Company's cloth, for which they had no use. Downing (p. 44) 
says that Tavlor resented this leniency most bitterly and vowed to be revenged on England 
for his generosity. On the 3rd September the pirates set sail. Macrae followed on the 8th 
and with great difficulty reached Bombay on the 26th October, where he sold the Fancy to 
a Bombay merchant named Wake, but ultimately she came to England where she was claimed 
by her original owmers. On the full account of the affair becoming known, Kirby was so 
ashamed that he died soon after (Downing, p. 45 ; Post Boy. 22-25 April 1721 ■ British Journal, 
Wth September 1723; Johnson, I. 11!>). 


Formerly the Drfiancr. 26 guns iiiul 76 men (toy of thr Ra.Cr nf York, Rol)ert Hyde (Commander 19 
Aug. 1720). Apparently sho had been some time m the W- U as a French ship had brought to Calcutta 
2 men, who hud run away from the Indian Qiu'i-n v hen sho was ‘'I auing at ^laj otta. 


i. 
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556. On their waj' to the Indian coast, England and Taylor took two small Moor ships carry- 
ing horses, but on the 21st October, when in sight of land, they saw a fleet in shore, whereupon 
some of the pirates proposed to sink the prizes with the crews and horses on board. Fortu- 
nately milder counsels prevailed and they were merely disabled. The fleet which they had 
sighted had been sent from Bombay to assist in an attack upon Gheria. The senior officer 
was Captain Upton, but the Admhal of the fleet and Commander-in-Chief of the whole force 
was a ]Mr. Walter Brown (Bomb. Gaz.XXVl. i. 151). iSTaturally a hybrid expedition of this 
kind had been unsuccessful and the fleet was now returning, towing with it a floating battery, 
called the Prahm (a Dutch name for a kind of flat bottomed boat), which was armed with 
twelve 48-poundcrs (Downing, p. 39). England andTaylor overtook them in the night and, 
though he had a good notion of their character, Upton would not give the order to engage. 
Why he hesitated is not clear. He had sent Captain Harvey of the Antelope to reconnoitre, 
and Harvey reported that they had hoi.sted the bloody flag, whilst some of the pirates brought 
from Johanna in the Greenwich had recognised the ships. Possibly it was nervousness on the 
part of i\Ir. Brown, who had hoisted the Company’s flag on the London (Upton’s ship), and 
Downing (p. 49) says that Upton was afraid to attack without !Mr. Brown s orders. Upton 
says in his Log that the other ships would not support him, but his preference for discretion 
may be judged from another entry in his Log (24th April 1721) showing how, on his voyage 
to Mocha, having sighted some Sanganian pirates, he carefully let them alone. So far then 
from attacking the pirates, he ordered the Prahm to be cut adrift and went his way. Quickly 
realizing the character of the man they had to deal with, England and Taylor sailed through 
the Bombay fleet, firing right and left on the ships as they passed them. The report of this 
insult did not fail to excite the anger of Governor Boone, and he placed Captain Macrae, 
who was only too eager to avenge his losses, in command of operations in the room of Cap- 
tain Upton (Johnson I. 127), without any civilian on board to hamper his proceedings ; but 
in accordance with Boone’s usual bad luck, Macrae never managed to come up with his old 
enemies. Meanwhile, the Victory being very leakj'-, the pirates after a short cruise on the 
Malabar coast, went to the Laccadive Islands, but finding no good anchorage, passed on to 
the Island of Melindra, w’here they treated the inliabitants, men and women, with the most 
fiendish brutality. Thence they returned to the Malabar Coast, and off Tellicherry took a 
small vessel belonging to the Governor of Bombay and commanded by one John Fawke. 
They made him drunk and he began to brag of the punishment they would meet with when 
Captain Macrae should catch them. As they coiiddored Jbu rae was indebted to them for 
treating him so leniently, tiiey were highly indignant that he should take any steps against 
them and swore not only to take vengeance upon him but to treat with the greatest severity 
all ship’s officers who might fall into their hands. Their anger extended to Cap- 
tain England, whom they looked upon as the cause of their present danger. However, com- 
ing to Cochin, they met with a very friendly reception from the Dutch, with whom they traded 
secretly, though more openly wdth the native'^, for everything they wanted. The Dutch 
Governor even accepted presents of clocks and such like articles from their plunder. 
From Cochin, sailing northward, they suspected every sail they ■-iw to bo one 
of Macrae’s vessels, but this did not prevent them from .spending a riotous Christmas (1720) 
in which they wasted two-thirds of the provisions \v'hi''h they had |usi, purch.iseil. In Feb- 
ruary 1720 they arrivcil at Mauritius, whither they bad been compelled to -o bv the leaky 
condition of the Ftcfory—they woukl indeed have dcvuled her had she i>oi carried most of 
their supply of arrack. On IcavingthG pkve, they i- li'ted and reshcathed the Virlory and 
then, havuig marooned Captain England and some o,' In- friend? (Downing, p. 110 .says 69 or 
70), sailed for Masc.uvithas under Captain Tailor Fivrland iuanagt'd to Imild a small 
boat in which he and his party made their way to Madag.i.sear (Johnson, 1. 124). A.s 
of course, his share of the booty had been taken from him, he arrived in a state of great 
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poverty, being kept alive only hy the charity of '!omo piiate=! ^ettlerl there. Soon after he 
died, conscience stricken and penitent for hi^ criiiK'^ (Dovviiinv. p. 13.5). Meanwhile Taylor 
had been joined by Condent (of the Fhjing Dra jon. .Tohn<; oi. T. 137). who, having captured 
a big Jeddah ship, had taken her to St. Mary's and there snnlc her. She is said to have had 
thirteen laklis of treasure on board, beside an immense qn.nitily of drucs and spices. Igno- 
rant of their value nr not knowing how to dispose of them, the pirates left them, with the 
guns and a largo quantity of cloth whioh had f' ■rm''d part of the cargo, to lie and rot upon 
the shore (Downing, pp. 40, 91. 112)fif. Taador and Condent arrived at Mascarenhas on the 
8th April. Tn the port there was lying a large Portugue.se ve.ssel, the Nostra Senhora da 
Cabo, w'hicli had been dismasted in a storm and hirced to throw overboard all but 21 of her 
70 guns. Thinking that the newcomers were English, the Conde de Receira, 
'Viceroy of Goa, who was one of the passengers, together with some of his companions, went 
to their ship to receive them, but the pirates, running alongside, crowded on board, and the 
ship was captured without any possibility of resistance. The boot}’ thus taken was estimated 
at three million dollars in jewels and precious stones, and 500,000 crowns in cash. An Osten- 
der (the Ostend Galley formerly the Greyliotind of London), was lying on the other side of 
the island and this was also taken (Lazenby's Narrative, Jlisc. Leders Reed., XIII, Nos, 97-99), 
On the 2l.st April 1725 it was reported from Lisbon that the King of Portugal had sent a 
present to the King of China in return for one sent by him about three years previously in a 
ship which had been taken by pirates {London Gazette, 20-24 Apr/? 1725). Possibly this was 
the Nostra Senhora da Cabo, but it may have been a Moor’s ship coming from China, which 
Downing says (pp. 51, 113) Taylor took in 1722. A French account (Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Voyage d VIsle de France, Let. XIX..) says that the pirate captain in a fit of generosity released 
the Viceroy without ransom. Lazenby says that some of the pirates wished to carry him ofi 
to Mozambique ami make him pay a heavy ransom, but others said that, as most of his for- 
tune was on board the captured vessel, it was not possible to get much more out of him, and 
so it Was resolved to release him for the comparatively small ransom of 2000 
dollars. Even this concession must have b‘’‘en a relief and, no doubt, the \ iceroy must have 
been grateful to the particular captain to whom it was due. It is hardly possible that Taylor 
could have shown generosity to anyom*. Colonel Biddulph (p. 15;^) sav s it v as La Boudin, ex- 
Captain of the Indian Qar-n, who, on tlie deposition of England In.d been elected Captain of 
the Victory. Condent, according toLazenby. settled on the IslandnB and, according to Johnson 
(II. 143) obtained a pardon from the Governor, Monsieur Desforg,?s,i''' married his sister-in- 
law and snbsequcntlv retired to St. Milo, where he established hirasidf as a merchant. St. 
Pierre, on the other' hand, says that the g-enerous pirate, owing to some informality in his 
pardon, was subsequently hanged by a judge whose cupidhy va^ ex. ited by his wealth. 
St. Pierre also tells us that shortly before his visit in 1770 there died in the Island the last of 

the pirates wlm came ashore on tlii-. occasion, a man named Adam, at the ripe age of 104. 

1703. sav.s that many of the pirates 


le pirates who came ashore on tin-, occasion. 

An officer of the British X.ivy visiting Bourbon in 

may bj judyca by the tact that two English vessels, the 
the otli -April 1721 that the pirates had 


TIig III created by tln’'*' p>r. 

Mar// ami tliM Can/com (? t.'.m/ cm. /) r.'uorti-a at the I’aiie on 

Uru-.n, ela.s ^e.-.selc at m.-,. the .Muall.-t of Un ..mns. and tl'.at they mtendoa to term a settlement at 

M.xnnt ms (L'.ibbrandt. I’r' '■■■'. T’. 2S:!). , ,, ,r - 

1>8 0,1 the l.-.tli .V'ail 1 72.1 • h ■ I3.>mb,iy Council wmte h,>me th.vt they liad lieard from Mauritius that 

several pirates luid coud- ih' !'-'!'' t.i 
of Franct' {7>ombat/ Lil!rr> H d ) 

118 Mr. Charles Gi.mr ( //lU/o/ ■/ '>/ .Maar.V/as, p. 1 47) s.ay 
Bourbon from 171.-. to 1721, and th.it M. Desforges Boucher became Oovernor m 


advantago of a general pardon to all pirates granted by the King 
that M. de Be.uivilliers was Governor of 
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brought by Avery, Englaii'], Condon and were then alivo and that their descendants 

were numerous (Grant, p. 164.) 

557. Leaving bcliind tliem the old Victory with all the prisoners and useless hands, 
Taylor carried oft the Portuguese sliip, now renamed the Victory, with 200 Mozambique negroes 
on board, to St. Mary’s, taking, says Downing (p. 51), a rich Moors ship from China on the way. 
Here the Ostend Galley having been sent down the coast for a new mast, when all the pirates 
but two happened to be ashore, the Dutchmen and Portuguese on board escaped with the 
ship. Nevertheless, with the help of Captain Macrae’s carpenter, whom they had forced to 
stay with them, the pirates refitted the new Victory (now with 64 guns and 100 men) and 
the Cassandra (now with 40 guns and 100 men). At St. Mary's it is said that eighty of the 
pirates had died before the ships sailed. Going to the west coast of Madagascar in Tullear 
Bay, they took and burned a French ship of 200 tons. Then they went to St. Augustine’s, 
where they arrived soon after Commodore Matthews had left {Sec para. 55S below) and finding 
his letters, they wrote with cliarcoal an impudent message on Captain Carpenter s tomb (on 
Moreslas Island in Carpenter Bav), saying that on the 28th February (1722) they were leaving 
for Port Dauphin (Downing, pp. 48, 62, 91), but went to St. John’s (east coast of Cape Colony), 
Delagoa Bay, Mozambique, and so to Massalcge (north-west coast of Madagascar ? Majanga). 
Here in December 1722 they separated. The Victory (with 220 men) and a small sloop of 
20 guns wont to St. Mary’s and, aecoiding to Johnson (I. 136), was burnt by her crow. The 
rest of the pirates sailed with Tajdor in the Cassandra for the West Indies via the Cape, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Fernando Po, the Island of Aruba and at last to San Bias Keys (? in 
Mexico, Deposition of John Freeman, JIarcJi 1~23, Ind. Off., Misc. Letters Reed XIV. No. 162). 
Then Taylor went to Portobcllo (on the coast of Panama) and after a, perhaps, pretended 
attempt to procure a pardon tlirough Captain Laws of H. M. S. Mermaid, he accepted a par- 
don from the King of Spain and was allowed to sell his booty at Portobello, subject only to 
the King's duty of 2ii p.,''r cent. Tlie piratc.s boasted that they could divide to each man £1200 
in gold and silver, bc-ides di.imoiuls and rk-h goods ij ,td. Off , Misc. Letters Reed., vol. XIV, 
p. 205 ct scq). Johnson ([. 140) says that Taylor obtained a commission in the Spanish 
service and commanded tlie man-of-war winch in 1723 attacked the English logwood cutters 
in the Bay of Honduras. If John.-^on rel-rs to the Spanish .ship which on the 10th March 
1723 took nine out of eleven Engli-h ve.— i G in the Bay of Honduras and murdered all the 
crews, it is satisfactory to know that the j.'iratc Ed.iard Low, coming in immediately after 
thi.s massacre, retook the ea[)liired ships and jmt all the Spanir.rds to the sword [British 
Journal. [\th May 172;ij. According to Downin'^ (i>i> 6.7. l(»7-8), the surgeon, through whom 
Taylor communicated with Captain laiws, was one William Moore of the Prospenm.s of I.ondon 
(tJaptain James), w ho had lie.-n fon-ibly detaiiwd hy England aiul Tav lor throughout their w hole 
cruise in the EasLCiii Waters ii,-. ( -.-.■iicd fiom lor and was taken hy Captain Laws to 
Jamaica and there, his old cajitaiii .sjwakn'.c in h.isfavoiir. he wa.s cleared of the charge of piracy 
and camo to England in tlu! if he is the Chief Burgeon mentioned h_v' Lazenhv in 
his Narrative as having shown him a very doubtful friendship when Lazenby was forciblv 
detained by England and Ta> lor, it was fortunate for him that Lazenby was not at Jamaica 
when his case was enquired into. 

558. Mention has been made in the last paragraph of the expected arrival in Mada- 
gascar of Commodore Thomas Matthews. That oflieer with a small squadron eonqiosed 
of the Lion (Captain Beadish), the Salisbury (Captain John Coekburn), the Exeter 
(Captain Hohert John.son) and tlie Shoreham (Cojitain Coiell Maini') left England 

120 This is probably C iptain Puilis .n of the .sf. G‘ on/r who aecordiiw to a I'ortugucsc complaint 
(Home atisec'/, in 0 '(.s, LX. jip. .31-:}3) on the 14th .July 171 utter l,umiiio several ships, belonging to 
the native yiririce of Cabinda and Loan" s izid a I’ortiigue^e vessel (OurLa'ip l\rcres am] ,Sl. Anthony), 
put her ere .V ashore and carried her olf (o Cun" in the IVrsi 'n Cnlf, 
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ill February 1720-1 fur Abidaeascar witli tbe object (in compliance with the 
requests of the East fiidia Comjiany) of di'stmi iiiy th(' ])irati(al nests in that island. 
When ho arrived at St, Aneustine's, June 1721 (Duv.nine p SO), Ins shijis having 
lost company, he left letters for the SdUnbuiij with the natiies and went on to 
Bombay, where he arrivel in September, 1721. The letters remained untouched at St. 
Auqustine's (or at iMoresla- Island, Downing, p. 02) until the arrival, at the end of the year, 
of Taylor, to whom the natives were forced to deliver them. Taylor, accordin," to pirate 
custom, read them to lii^ crew and, in bravado, left the mc.ssage above mentioned. Matthew.s 
was detained at Bomba v for a short time, but in February 1722 he started to cruise round 
Madagascar. At St. Aumistinc's he found Taylor's message. At Charncck (1 Charrack) 
Point, three leagues from St. Mary's, 18th April 1722 (Downing, p. 92), he 
found the cargo of the iMoor ship taken by Condent lying on the shore, and 
salved the guns. Here they met with John Plantaini'^i (or James orlVilliam, sre Downing, 
p. 63 and D ■ssent's Deposition. H. C. *4. 1-lS), a native of Jamaica and an old pirate, who 
had come out with England (he told Downing, p. 117, that he belonged to the Cassandra) 
and had settled at Ranter's Bay ten or twelve miles from St. iMary's, as a King amongst the 
natives (Downing, pp, 63-114). According to Dowuiing, he established himself in supreraact' 
over aU the other Ivings, Imt later on betook himself to India and entered the service of Angria 
who made him one of his principal sea otticers (Authentic Hist, of Tidajee Angria, p. 52 ).i '22 
Matthews allowed his men to trade with Plantain, but when Plantain had left on the shore, 
under a vert’ slender guard, the arrack and goods which he had purchased, the officers of the 
fleet sent boats at night and carried them off. Thi.s story is corroborated by the depo- 
sitions of two sailors, Charles l.arrat of the Lion and Des,sent of the Salisbury (High Court of 
Admiralty, 1-18). At St. Mary's the squadron made friends with the native Prince, con- 
firming the alliance by ^'wearing by the sea and drinking a glass of sea-water mixed with gun- 
pnvder, a ceremony which tlie pirates had taught the natives (Downing, pp. 93, 123). Ap- 
})arently satisfied that he could do nothing more. Matthew.s returned to India. After Lawson s 
light with Angriaus (Sir pira. 561 brln>n), Matthews sailed for England, where he arrived in 
July 1724. 

559. So bad a reputation had attached itself to i\[adagas(,'ar before Matthews \isit, 
and so little was the palpable result of that visit, that the Comjiany s ships did not dare to go 
there singly, ,\s evciv sliiji's cour'-e wa® strictly jirewiibcd before she left England, the 
reasons for anv deviation h.-.d to be eertdied in the most formal manner by the officers and 
pettv ofiicers, 1 he C.’.pl ain's opinion not lu-ing eonsidered sulticier.t by itself.'-^ On the 13th 
Nov’cmb'r 1722 I'm foil oviug domnimiit, datial 23rd June 1 <22, Lat . .56 60 o from Cape 
Eagulas I .Vgiillia ' j, was jaese Tiled to the Cninuil of Bombay: 

‘•Whereas the sbip-- I’Cnn F,'d,,irl: ICaplain Edward M.irtin] and the Hanover, both 
bound for the IviC, Indus, did as by order keej) company together from the Downs to the 
latitude of 35 S. and about Io0 leagues west from Cajic Bona Esperanza, where we met 
with a very hard .gale ,,f wind and a prodi.gions great sea with very thick weather, 
the which continued -cvcrrl days, the wind varing [sic] all round the compass, 
which produced very thicl. fog® by which reason we lost conqiany and notwithstanding 
all our ende.ivours have not seen her .since, and being now in the latitude of 
36^8. and about 46 leagues to the lA Award of '.he said Cajamind kno w m.g of the number of 

^ mn Ot Rl.mtaiu-s. Jan.es Adair, a Scotchman, and Hans 

Bvirpen, a Dane. . , , , 

122 The author of tins ii.ruiplilet was probably Rowninr;. who is the only writer. =o far d.scoverc , w lo 

renders the Indian word "s- afl'old". 

121 Such Councils were the last vest.eo of the old Consultations proscribed by the Laws of Oleron 
(ascribed to Richard I) to be held by capl.iins rrith their crows on all critical occasions. 
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P\Tate=! that freqiipn1> .Madagascaj- .ind tlic mid inoro pppor-ially in the month of 

August V. liicli \\Y)ulri he the time, slimdil wc prnc-eecl that passage, of our lieing near the 
Island of .folianna, ^'.h('l■e they took the < 'n-^^dnrlni in that nionth, it Ijeing the chief place of 
their rendez^ous till the tMoimoons are over in Jndia Therefore ave, John Bond and oflicers 
of the .ship Hanorn- whose name.s are hereunder written, do protest against the said Pyrates 
and do declare that it is not for any private views or interest of our own, hut for the safety 
of the .ship and cargoe, do unanimously agree, conclude and resolve, to proceed the outward 
pas-,age for the Island Zelone [Ceylon] or the first place in India, where wc may get intelli- 
gence for our better security, ^ve being now a single ship and not capable of defending our- 
selves against .so great a number of cnemie.s, whose force by all accounts is much superior to 
ours ’’ {Ind. Off., Lo/j of Hanover). This document is signed by John Quick [Caulker], James 
Oliver [Carpenter], Griffith Thomas [Boatswain], Christopher Boulter [Gunner], Franltland 
Lucas, Adam Robarts, Robert Killets [? ^Midshipmen], John Browne [2nd Mate], George 
Court [Chief Jlate] and John Bond [Commander]. The order in which the signatures were 
made seems to approximate to the custom of the most Junior officer expressing his opinion 
first in a Council of War, but how far freedom nas allowed to sign or not to sign I cannot 
express any opinion. 

560. Though Commodore Matthews appear.s to have achieved nothing bj' his visit to Ma- 
dagascar, it marks the end of the use of that Island as a base for the Anglo-American pirates. 
Even those who had settled there died out or sank into absolute insignificance, though it 
continued to be a halting place for merchantmen for many years longer. In regard to the 
allegation that Commodore ilatthews so far neglected his dut}’ as to behave in a friendly way 
towards the pirates. Captain Thornhill, Chief Mate in command, tells us, under date 12th August 
1723, that at Mozambique a Portuguese official as.serted that the Commodore, instead of suppress- 
ing the pirates, had traded with them and sold them all manner of )iaval stores, and that he 
had on board articles which had been taken out of the Portuguese ship (A’o.s/ra Senhora da 
Cabo) but, says Thornhill, the Commodore had visited Mascarenhas. From this it may be 
supposed that our men-of-Avar bought their commodities of the French Governor and at a 
very cheap rate, which I think any body would do and not slip so good an opportunity. ’ On 
the other hand. AAhen one of Thornhill's midshipmen recognized on board the Portuguese 
man-of-war in ^Mozambique harbour a man who had .served with the pirate Hornygold in 
the IVe.st Indies, the Portuguese refused to surrender him (Log of (he Duke of York). There 
docs not .seem much to choose between the Fn.ulish, French Hutch and Portuguese in their 
moral ideas about piracy. 

Malabarese. 

561. It has been mentioned that Commodore Matthcw.s arrived at Bombay in Septem- 
ber 1721. Downing say.s (pp. 55-59) that he assisted the Bombay Government in an attack 
on Angria’s fort at Alibag, about 40 miles .south of Bombay, which Avas defeated owing to 
the treachery of their Portuguese allies. This, if Downing has not confused it with the attack 
on Glu'ria in 1720, was the last of Governor Boone '.s many unsuccessful attempts to reduce 
the Anglian pirates. He left for England in January 1721-2. On his return from IVIadagas- 
car in 1722, Matthews again offered his assistance to the Bombay Government. Towards 
the end of the year, Captain Lawson, Avith men from the fleet, engaged Angria'.s grabs off 
Bombay, capturing one, the first c-f Angria’s fighting vessels to surrender to the English. 
It was commanded by a Dutchman, Avho Avas killed in the fight “ or ’tis thought he would 
sooner have blown up the ship than ha\'e been taken " (Downing, jip. 67, 152). Another 
fight took place somewhat earlier, the Victoria Grab and the Rrrengc (Company's cruisers) 
taking one of the Kemp-saunt’s grabs and destroying another, whilst on the 26th February 
1721-2, four of Angria’s grabs aiul several gallivats met two other erui.sers, viz. the Ear/'r. 
Brigantine (Captain Martin) and the IlunCr Galley (Captain Doggett) off Bassein. The 
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British were on the point of victory when the Hunter blew up with all on board. Downing 
(p. 50) says that the Eagle also blow up, but as a matter of fact she escaped with the Bmibay 
Merchant and two gallivats which were under her convoy, after a running fight, to Serigon and 
thence to Mahim. Soon after, however, she was wrecked and became a total loss (Bombay 
Letters Received. I. 2'2nd March 1721-2). On the oth November 1722 the Victoria and i?e- 

were sent against Angria’s fleet, and off Versivah (Vesava St. John’s) they captured his 
Admiral GaUey, his Chief Subadar and 90 of his best peoiile. The rest of the fleet escaped to 
Rajapore River, but this affair so discouraged Angria that for some time his ships did not dare 
to leave harbour (Bomb. Letters Reed. 15 A pril, paras., 7 and 15, May 1723, para. 19). According 
to Low (1. 101), during the course of this year, Bombay made an unsuccessful attack on Angria’s 
Fortress of Kolaba, a little south of Bombay. At the very time when the Bombay Council 
was so hard pressed in holding not only the Augrian but also the Sanganian pirates in check, 
Commodore Matthews chose to exercise his authority as a King's officer by receiving desert- 
ers from the Company’s ships and by ordering the Company’s cruisers to leave the po.sts 
assigned to them for his own eonvenieuce (Bomb. Letters Reed., 3rd January 1723-4, para. 9). 

Portuguese. 

562. In November 1722 Captain Thomas Smith (Fort St. George thiliey) took two pirates 
flying Portugue.se colours. The Declarants [bmith and his officers] hoisted English colours 
and hailed her from whence she came and to wiiom she belonged. Answer was made tliat 
their colours showed who they were, to which the Coiumander of the Bengal (Captain Wil- 
liam Jordan) replied that he trusted no colours at sea, but if they were what they pretended, 
he demanded their sending their boat on board (Bomb. Cons., ilth November 1722). 

Sanganians. 

563. On the Stli November 1723 the Bombay Council informed tlie Court of Directors 
that they proposed to form a cruising fleet of the Victoria, three galleys and half a dozen 
gallivats, to hold the sea between Carwar and the Sanganian Coast, and hoped to take many 
of “ the Sanganian boats which cruise about the high lands of St. John and intercept our 
trade in small craft.'’ The Victoria had recently taken one of these and made 36 prisoners : 
the boat itself was .sold for :100 rupees, which, according to custom, was divided amongst the 
captors (Bomb. Letters Reed., Sth November 1723, para. 24) 

564. On the 3rd May 1724 the Fort St. George Galley brought in a grab Avhich carried 
no pass, but claimed to belong to the Raja of Poropatam, supposing lici’ to be really a San- 
ganian. The Raja reclaimed her. saying lhat he had sent her as convi.y to some of his ships 
sailing to Mocha, and proving that in her pa.-sage she had fought two .Sanganians. One of 
these, a grab, had escaped, but the other, a larac Surat ship which the Sanganians had taken 
a year earlier, had been burnt in the light. .Vccordingly, the Bombay Council returned the 
Raja’s ship, but only after he had [Kii<l u[) oUO rupoe.'^ for the tonnage which had sailed out 
of his port that season without pa.sses. ,\nd with the warning that any ship r.f his found at 
sea after the I Oth Soplemlicr without a p.iss would be conllseatcd (Bomb. Letters Recd., lAlh 
Sept. 1724). 

V. Suppression of Piratical Communities. 

565. 'I’lie disappearance of European pirate.s from the Eastern Waters allowed of the 
recrudescence of indigenous piracy, but the iueiv.isc of lOuropean commerce, especially British, 
made it necessary for tlie latter to t.ikc the matter "eriuusly in hand. In earlier days the 
English (like other Kurojieand had looked upon the native i)irate.s chiefly as one uuans 
of keeping their rivals out. of their w.iy, l)ut tin- im(niiiity thus liestowed upon the [lirate.s 
only taught them how to tight and wlictted their appetites lor the line prey to la' got from 
the English country trade and still more from the British Europe ships. 

566. Ainong-t the native pimtes f hcniselve'-. the Sidis, who held the Mughal commis- 
sion (See para 305 abenve), were so weakened by the rise of the Marathas, especially by the 
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great defeat which the latter inflicted on them in 1732, when they lost most of their territory 
and seaports, that they were strongly inclined to seek friendship with the British and retire from 
piracy (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 161). In June 1758 the British occupied the Sidi capital of 
Rajapore, and in December of the same year acquired predominance in Surat, whilst in 
1759 they wore appointed Admirals of the Mughal, with the special duty of suppressing piracy 
(Auquetil du Perron, L'Inde, II. 30). The petty piratical States south of Mount Deli had 
been reduced to quiescence before 1750 (Sec para. 625 below). In 1758 the Angrians were 
suppressedby the capture of Gheria by Watson and Clive, only to be replaced by the Sivajis 
or Marathas, who however both indulged in piracy themselves and encouraged it as over-lords 
of Kolhapur (Malwan) and of the Sawunts (Vingurla), both of whom were reduced by the Bri- 
tish in 1812. With the suppression of the Waghers of Gujarat in 1820 the Sanganians 
practically disappeared, and the lessons given by the British to the Joasmis in 1809 and 1820 
culminated in the Permanent Peace of 1813 which put an cud to organised pirac}^ in the 
Persian Gulf. 

567 . In the Far East the occupation of Rhio by the Dutch in October ISIS and of Sin- 
gapore by the British, Gth February 1819, made piracy' in the Malacca States a very hazard- 
ous occupation, whilst the introduction of steam vessels in 1837 sounded the cleath kuell 
of piracy in the Malay Archipelago ; but the Illanuirs were not driven out of Borneo until 
1846, and their last ba.se in that island, namely Tungku, was not destroyed until 1852. Mean- 
while the Suluans had received a shattering blow in the capture of the Island of Balagnini 
by the Spaniards in 1848, and were Anally subdued in 1851. A little earlier, in 1849, Raja 
Brooke with the aid of British warships had taught the Borneo Malays and Dyaks a severe 
lesson. These acts of force would, if they had stood alone, have proved as temporary in tlieir 
results as the previous punishments inflicted by the Dutch, for to destroy towns which could 
be rebuilt in a few days, to burn prahus 'wMch. could bo easily replaced, to put to flight bodies 
of pirates, the bulk of whom e.scaped into jungles into which they could not be followed, 
could not have had any permanent effect unle.ss .supported by more convincing measures. 
What really put an end to Malay piracy was the use of steam vessels which coultl run down 
the swift vfSLV-prahus of the Malaj^s, and the restoration of commerce and .security which made, 
peaceful trade more profitable than piracy. The first steam-vessel used against the pirates 
was the English East India Company's Diana in 1830. The man who first showed that a 
peaceful life was practicable aiid profitable for the Malays was Raja Brooke of Sarawak. 

568. lu China piracy was so nii.xcd up with patriotic rebellion and with smuggling that 
it is ditiicult often to distinguish between these different forms of illegal activity, but piracy 
seems to have come, to an end as a profe.ssiou in China vith the ordinances of Governor 
Macdunell in 1867. Prom this date Hongkong ceased to be a sijurce of iutelhgencc and 
reprovisionment for the piratical organisations which from tinu; iiumctuorial had been 
closely eoimectcd with the islands lying in the mouth of the Canton River. 

569. Sporadic outbreaks of piracy have since occurred in all parts of the Eastern W'aters, 
but none of such importance as scriou.sly to threaten the security of commerce. 

Malabarese. 

570 . In 1724 the Dutch made an unsuccessful attack on Angria s fortiv.ss at \ jjaydurg. 
In 1727 he took an English shi[), and it was reported that the Bombay Government rraa 
forced to o\|M'nd JL.iO.tlttO annually for protection against the eountry piiates, of whom ho 
w.i,s Lin; 111 )st li'oublcsonie. In 1728 he retook the gral) which l^awson had taken in 1722 
(See para. iG I abonr) In 1729 Angria took the Company’.s Galley Ahuf/ William, and 
treated very cruelly Captain .MoNeale and other prisoners, whom however ho released for 
the paltry ransom of five hundred rupees (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 87 ; Bomb. Qaarlcrhj Review, 
IV. 72 ; Low. I. 104). 
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LAND S ANECDOTA SY^RIACA ON THE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 

XKAiiSLATJ-D FROM THE LaXIX BV THE ReVD. H. HOSTEX, S.J. 

{Continued from pig& 40.) 

Observations by the Revd. H. Hosten, S.J. 

These summary historical notes by the Priest Matthew are full of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations. It is not our object to discuss or refute them at ajiy length. We shall 
refer the student to the Travancore Manual, II. 135 — 223, where G. T. Mackenzie has 
compiled a very elaborate history of Christianity in Travancore and Malabar generally. 
The chief interest of Matthew’s paper to me personally is that it mentions Manikka Vasakar, 
Thomas Cana, Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh. 

1 The gear 52 A.D. Further study should disclose how the year o2 was arrived at. In Thomas 
Ramban’s poem of 1601 the date of St. Thomas’ arrival m ilalabar is December 50. Nowadays the year 
62 has acquired a certain fixity in books on St. Thomas published in Malabar. 

3 Mylapore. Tho priest Matthew already deviates from the usual accounts which bring St. Thomas 
first to ilalabar. 

4 Malankarai. This is the name used exclusively by the Syrians for Malabar. Trav. Man., I. 3. 
“ This is Malankara, a small islai^ in tho lagoon S. E. from Koduigalur.” { J. Burgess, Ind. Ant., 
IX (1880), p. 313 n. 2). 

6 Kutkajel. Is not this Kottakkayal, or I’anH Kottakavu, near’ Crangauore? J. Burgess {Ind. Ant., IX, 
313) identifies it with Kotrakayal. do Couto also speaks of Calicut, but doubtfully, as the place where St. 
Thomas first landed. In Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. I ; Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, p. 271, he says that St. Thomas first 
landed at Mogodover Patana, wliorc according to Abdias, '* he converted a son of tho King of Malavar, who 
must bo he of Paru, where ho landed, and wliero there are still many Cluistians to-day. Or perhaps the 
first city whore he landed was Calicut, where the Ciialdoan books say ho converted the Christian Perimal, 
the Emperor of tho whole of Malavar.” de Couto may have mistaken Kutkajel for Caheut. Docs Lacroze 
follow do Couto ? Parur is considered to be one of St. Thomas’ Seven Churches, and so is Kokamangalam 
and Xcraiiam, but not Irapeli and TTrubokut. 

6 Irapeli. Edapuli or Rapotiiu is mentioned us having a Roino-Syiian Church, Si. George's, and 
another of Sts. Peter and Paul ; Vorapuli is mentioned as having a Latin Church, St. Joseph's. Cf. Pauliuus 
a S. Barth., India Or. Chn-A., Ruiiuie, 179-1, pp. 267, 269. Whitehouc^c ideiiiitios Rapolin with Edapal 
(du Perron, 1758), Edapuli (Pauliuus) and Eddapally. '' Vcrapalli, near EJdapalli, X.E. from Cochin.” 
(J. Burgess, Ind. Ant., IX. 313 n. -1) . 

Menozes visited in order tho churclies of Canuno, Corolcgato and Ignhaperi,. This hut, in the 
kingdom of tho Pimenta (or Popper?) Queen, had a church dedicated to the H. G’nost. Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 14. 
Whitohouse identifies Menozes’ Xagpili or Ignapeli with Raulin's Xogap.tro (1745), clu Perron’s Church of 
the H. Virgin of Xagapojo, Pauliuus’ Xagapushc, and Xagapare. (p. 297). T. K. .Joseph distinguishes 
Xayapalli (Jluttuchira with its Church, of tin- ll. Gliost. Gouwa's Igiihapcri) fiom Xagapula. 

0 Tirubokut. This must be Tiruvankotlu, or Travancore. In 1599, Christians, who were so in name 
only, at a ilistance of 25 leagues from Quilon, towards Cape Comorin, were worshipping a cobra. They had 
been more than 50 years without a priest, do Monezes sent them a Vicar. (Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 8, fob 94 v. col. 
1 .) 

10 AfPr 92 gears. On what is this period based ? If St. Thomas died in A.n. 78, to accoimt for the 
Saliviihana era. this would bring us to A.n. 170. I do not think that Mylapore was ever without Christians 
until they were driven out from there some time between Xicolo de Conn s visit (c. .v.d. 1430) and A.D. 1500. 

U Manil:bn-ir. This is Maniklia Viisak.ir, whose connection with tho Christians is still a hopeless 
tangle. AVc deal luonj fully with this incident in our hook oii Anli'iiiities oj -S'. Thonie' and Mglaporc, now in 
tho prc..'S. .\ eulleclien of Syri.ui texts and tr.idilions on Manikka Vasakar is a groat desideratum. 

13 lb nonne' I llr orthodox Jaitli. Tho occuoioii is often said to have been the maclunations of Manikka 
N'.'vsaka’’. 

13'i 96 fa'iidio'! e .uviiierd the fiiilli. We are still in tlio dar'u about tlio JIauigramakkar, tho families 

which arc ' lal to liove yielded. There are still representatives of this defection and of the Manigramakkar in 
Malabar, ft not y 1 too late perhaps to study their traditions and what books and ritual they may have. 

Matthew .-ijie.ikb of UiO families, of which 96 yielded and 6-t remained steadfast; Mackenzie of 96 which 
yielderl and S which reuiainod faithful ; Visscher says that for want of teachers the 160 families were reduced 
to 96 and then to 64. 

15 The, Catholicu-i of the JIa'!!. .Ydrian Fortescue (T/ic Lesser Eastern Churches, p. 357) refers to this 
passage witliout vent unng to explain tho title 'Catholicus cf tho East.’ Why has another version, to be 

1 
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found in Ittfip’s History (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, brought in the Catholicus of Jerusalem and \ustMius of 
Antioch ? Swanston mentions Eustathius of Antioch. Now Eustathius of Antioch was deposed in the 
Council of Antioch in a.d. 330, and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in .a.d. 360. Cf. Bardenhewer, 
Patroloyy, 1908, pp. 240; 252. Ittup's Yustcdius appears to be Eustathius pronounced in English fashion, 
which does not improve the situation. Did he find the name in Swanston ? How did Swanston obtain it ? 
Have we merely a belated effort here to connect the primitive Church of Malabar with Antioch ? A 
passage quoted from Buchanan in favour of a pre-Portuguese connection witli Antioch (Trav. Man., II. 
124) is unauthenticated. 

16 Their bishops and merchaivs. Hand misunderstood this passage. He .speaks of conditions in 
India, instead of at Edessa. 

13 Thomas oj .Jerusahm. Why is Thomas said to have been of Jerusalem ? The Portuguese writers 
always c.vll him Cananeo, without commenting on Canaan or Cana. At times they call him a merchant. 
They do not speak of the Bishop of Edessa and his vision, nor of a migration, which makes me suspicious 
about the later stories. 

Is Thomas called ‘ of Jerusalem ’ because he had been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 2 

I look with the greatest suspicion on the mention of Jerusalem and Antioch in this affair and at this 
date. If, as Fr. Monserrate says (1579), Thomas Cana came a first time to India via Ormuz (and by what 
other route do we suppose him to have come?), we do not expect him to have communicated with any 
one else than the Bishop of Edessa. All rumiing to and fi-o between Edessa, Jerusalem and Antioch for 
the sake of the Bishop of Edessa’s vision or dream must appear fanciful, or inspired by party-spirit. 
The same for the permission granted by Antioch to the Bishop of Edessa to visit India. 

20 A.D. 345. The Brahmans of Calicut calculated that the last Cheramiin Perumal, with whom the 
Christians connected their Thomas Cana, ceased to reign in .v.d. 347, and Bishop Roz gives March 1, 340 as 
the date of his death. There is, therefore, some consensus here, which we should think is not accidental. 

21(1 The Thorna.s Cana copper-plates still in Malabar. Thisisa sample of Matthew's inventions. To 
U.S who try our utmost to rediscover these plates, Matthew's information is an intolerable hoax. The 
Christians of 1599 were already complaining that tho Cranganore plates had been lost through the care- 
lessness of the Portuguese factor of Cochin. 

22 Kurumaklur. This can bo no other place than Cranganore, Curanguluru, as Monserrate spolt it 
in 1579. 

25 Sapor nml Pirut xn A.D. Bishop Roz puts down their arrival as 100 years after the founda- 

tion of Quilon (therefore in a.d. 925). Cf. Cath. Encycl., New York, XIV, OSlb. Gouvoa (Jorixarla, fol. 4v) 
says they came not many year.-! after tho foundation of Quilon, which lie set down in a.d. 1602-780 or a.d. 
822. We expect 777 instead of 7Su. In his Jornada, fol. 94v col. 1, he says of Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh 
that they received favours from “ tho then King of Coul.Io, seven hundred and thirty-throo ye.ar.s ago.” This 
makes a.d. IGo 2 — 733 or, a.d. 869. Raulin’s 879(p. 434) isthe result of a bad subtraction. Lc Quien’s “about 
880 ” should drop out on this account also. Assemani's 922 would lie based on Gouvea’s 822 for tho foundation 
of Quilon and Roz’ “ luo yearn later.” {Cf. Raulin, p. 5 n ) Scaliger gives 907 for the beginning of tho Calicut ora, 
not for the foundation of Quilon: the stranger is tho mistake i-f du Perron, who gives 825for the foundation 
of Calicut. Cf. Paulinas, Ind. Or. Christ, pp, 11-12. Paiilinu.s has 825 for tho arrival of Thomas Cana, and 925 
for the arrival of Mar Sapor .and his companion (ib’d.. XXII ; 19-20). His 925 is founded on do Souza’s 
Or. Conq , which is based in this matter on the very worils of Bishop Roz. Roz’ a.d. 825 -f 100 =r 925, is sus- 
pect because of a round figure. If tho plates of tho Quilon Tarisa church are dated in a.d. 824, as was gene- 
rally thought, it may well lie that the ora of Quilon is duo to the Chri.stians. 

Zaleski {Le.'i engines du Chriitiani'-m'’ nux Indr.-i, p. t3S) say.s that the following wrong dates have been 
given for Thomas Cana : 74. i, 82.), S.i.i, 907. We have 800 for Thom, as Cana in .Vssemani and Raulin (Raulin, 
p. 434). Wo know what to think «>f 825 ami 907;855iB prob.ibly H mlin'., c. \,ii. 8.)0 for tho arrival of 
Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh Who is re.-'pon.-.ible for 715? Vi-'dier, trausliiting an account by Mar Gabriel. 
{Cf. Cermann, p. 91, who reject,^ it). 

20 S‘harjesu. The I’ortugiiese often spi'ak of the two .\rmeuiaii brother.s, Bi.shops. or of Sapor and 
Prodh; but who is resiionsibli' for S.iul ,md .Ainbrosf' ? Jl.iruvan Sabir Iso (Sbarye.shu) is mentioned in 
tho Quilon Taris.a eopper-plate.s (of A u, S2t ?). Is it e.stabh.shed that hi' is ditferent from jMar Sapor ? .As for 
Prodh, may he not be tho Biidli Periodeute.-, who under P.ifrinreh K/.eehiel, c ,\.i>, .57(1, h.nd eharge of the 
Christiana of Persia and the neighbouring eoiintries of the Indies, and who tranalated an Indian book, 
Cnlihgh and Damnagh, into SA-riae ? As.sem., P.O , III. Pt,. 1, 219. 

The Ronio-Syrian churches now dedie.itid to St-;. Cervasiu.s and Protaaius were lieforo de Meiiezea 
dcdic.vted to Mar Sapor and Prodh. 

27 Sakirhirti. In a Syriae e.xtraet, wbicli is however modern, m Laud's Anecdota Syriaea (Latin, 1 
125 i Syriuc, p. 27), it is stated that tlu'ce Syrian Mis&iouurios camo to Kaulum in \.v. 823, and got leave 
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from King Shakirblrtl to build a church and city at Kaulam. It would seem that there is some connection 
between the date assigned to this event and the ‘Kollam era’; but what it is we cannot sav. Shaki rb'! rtt is 
evidently a form of Chakravartti Riija." Yule, Hobson- Joh.mi, s.v. Quilon. 

30 « D^nho, Thomas, Jacob, a, irlJuhbuluho. •'Froni the letter of the bishopsof India in 1515 [siefor 150-tJ 
what is said of those three bishops, c c., Mar-Dua or Dona, Thonia, Joimain, appears to be wrono, because 
only two were then sent, vi;., John and Thomas, i.e., in a.u. 1490. Thomas alone then leturned to 
Mesopotamia and he then brought three other bishops with him to Indui, i.i Denha. Jabalkha, and 
Jacob.” Raulin, pi. 9 n.b. See also Tmv. Man., H. 148 — 149. 

31 Lord Abraham in 1580. His credentials contained a letter from Pope Pius IV. of Febr. 28, 1555 
Cf. Trav. Man.. II. 165-171. He died in 1597 (not in 1590), according to the Jesuit authorities. 

33 Burnintj of Syriac books. Mo.st authors, not e.Kcludmg our modem Ruino -Syrians, cannot write 
dispassionately of this matter. Let them examine the Jornada and the decrees of the Council of Diamper 
for what was done. Cf. Raulin’s Eloyia for an extract from a letter of J. M. Campori, S.J., Nov. 28, 1599. 

34 oO.OOO double gold pieces. I find no allusion to this in any other book at my disposal. 

34a Tliey submitted to the Frank bishops. The real story is in Trav. Man., II. 174-180. 

36 Mar Ignatius. Even the Romo-Syrians still believe, as I had occasion to hear more than once 
while in Malabar (1924), that Mar Ignatius was drowned by the Portuguese before Cochin. But foul play 
was ascribed equally to the Portuguese, anti each time rashly, in the case of several other Bishops and 
priests who died while out of 5Ialabar, in territory belonging either to the Portuguese or to the French. 
Some Latin authors, for instance Raulin, p. 442 col. 2, say Mar Ignatius was burned by the Inquisition of 
Goa. Friar Paulinus says ho died at Goa about a.d. 1654 {Ind. Or. Christ, p. 73). There is no reason 
why the ordinary historian should not accept Mackenzie’s findings about his being deported to Portugal 
and dying at Paris on his way from Lisbon to Rome. 

3" By means of the .'syrian deacons. Menezes had deposed neither the bishops, because after Mar Abra- 
hani’.s dc.ith there was no Syrian bishop left, nor the priests. Land, finding only deacons mentioned here, 
juuqjsto thceouclusion that M'nezos had deposed biahop.s and priest.s. No attempt to verify a statement. 

3 3 Mutumsiri. M.itaneheri, now part of Cochin. Cf. Trav. Man., II. 184. -Alanghat is the same as 
Mangate. 

40 A bishop of the Franks. This cannot bo Francisco Roz, who died in 1024 at Parur, where he is 
buried. It is not likely either that Bishop Francis Garcia be referred to. The allusion appears to bo to the 
Carmelite bishops, the first of whom arrived at Palur on Febr. 22, 1657. Cf. Trav. Man., II. 186. 

4la CathoUcus of the East. The title seems to be used here in the sense of “ the Jacobite Catholicus 
of Antioch.” 

42 Mar Oabrid. There is much divergence about the year of his arrival in Malabar : 1704 and 1709 
(c/. Raulin, 445. col. 2) and 1708 (Trav. Man., II. 203-204). Ho did not die in 1716, as Assemani asserts, 
but in 1731 (Trav. Mati., II. 205). 

41 Of the Franciscans ? Mh should understand the Jesuits, chiefly those of Ambalakada. They were 
called Paulites or Paulists all ov'er India, from their College of S. Paolo de S. Fu at Goa. 

46'! The priest Matthew. The date of Matthew’s letter does not appear. Land seems to confuse him 
with Mar Thomas I\', with whom Dr. Schaaf, Professor of Oriental Languages at the Leyden University, 
entered into correspondence after 1714. Mar Thomas IV. mentions Schaaf in a letter to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, dated from Pharahur Patana (Parur) the 25lh of Elul (Sept.) 1720. In the same letter he mentions 
a certain priest, Matthew Beticulel, whom ho trusted. Cf. Trav. Man., II. 204-205. As Mar Thomas IV. 
died in 1728 and Mar Gabriel in 1731, it is possible th.it, as Mar 'Ihomas IV is not mentioned by Matthew, 
our document was written after his death. We might therefore think that Matthew's letter is of about a.d. 
1730. _ 

Among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden University, No. 121 1 is entitled thus : — 

MalayaXattil olla suviydni-kkdrkka bharicca bhavitankal, i.e., Events which occurred 
among the Syrian Christians. 

It begins with the arrival of 'Mar Thomma ’ in the year 82" after the birth of Christ,"’ 
wTote E. Rost, Professor of Dra vidian languages at Cambridge (fi Nov. 1860). He took it 
to be 800 years old, but R. Collins, Principal of the Church -Missionary College, Kottavam, 
wrote : “ It is the commencement of one of the many histories, scattered amongst the people, 
relating to the Syrian Church. A reader in my employ has a i\TS. beginning much iu the same 
way. The bit which T)r. Rost ,s<'nds is certainly quite modern.” Cf. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 
1, pp. 7-8. 


« .Sit. 
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No. 121.1 in the same library contains liturgical writings of the S 3 ’ro-iMalabar Church 
(post-Portucruese, Ibimaii CVaIiwIk'}. Cf. pn. S-I 2 . At ful. 29 i' of the iMS. there is a 

mention of " Iliim Fianci^cus alctropolita.” 

Land doo s not tell us how these INISS. reached Leyden. Hi--' AnccJol-t do not contain 
anvthing more tor the purpose (d our rc-'Mi"’h. ou d:. Tlo tuai. and tla- 'h, Tiiotuas 
Christians. 

Remarks by T. K. Joseph, E.A., L.T., Trivandrum, 

The following note.s were received bj' me after I had sent my paper to the Indian 
Antiquary. They refer to Imnd's notes and mine au'l b-wc Ik'cu uiven the same numeral 
notation. — H.H. 


4 iloljoJcare is jiaUTiikara, a small island in the lagoon S E. irorn " Crangauore,” as Burgess says. 
It is quite different from Malaiikaiv., ilulabar. The names diitVr in meinimg and iii'spplUnc. It is not 
Mavelikkara. Malyaukara is close to Itirur, to the north of the Liter. 

5 Kutkaijil is KOtnikkayal, Rarnr : not Calicut. St. Thomas did not kind .it Calicut, but he is said 
to have established one of his seven thnrohe= at Palur or P.ilayur. which I suppose de Cuuto means by 
C.ihcut. P.'ilur is far away from Calicut. [The only r.-.isou lor bringing in C.ilieut seems to tw th.d sonn' 
(chiefly the Mnhanini.idans ’:) made i f ('.liiLtit the ca]jital of tlie Perum.il - 11 H ] 

t Iraptli-. It.iupalli. .>t, Thom.i.s did not founil a church here Thi~ i ^ n. .ir Parur. It is neither 
Verapoli nor Ignapi li, 

7 Onkamaaalam is not Tl.tngalam. 

9 Tirubokut 'J'lmi aukut*- in y. Tiav.vnciire. There are ' T.tris.i Cini.-ti.i'i' ' 1 \i n now iii Tu'uv.Iu- 
kote. They arc referred to in one of tin' Diauipn- Decrees and by Ciouvi a. Th's is the Tiramgoto of Bar- 
bosa. This name of the old capital of Vcn.'id is now applied to tli.' whole State of Travaneore. St, Thomas 
did not found u church here, but the Tarisa Christians there say that tliev were lirouL'ht totho place from 
Mylapore hy St.,Tltoiiias. [It is quite pus.ubli- that, as our first missiouei'ics oftoa .-ay, soino people ran 
away from Jlylapore to Travaiicoie. Tln.s may li.ive l,.c.^n in the tifte.-ri'.h ceiitury, before the arriv.tl ot 
the PoituL'iii sc. when iMylajiore w.is destroyed as a Cliiistian si-ltlcmont. — H.H.l 

10 (Hosteu.) ^ulauthaiHL 1 have not seen I In- Salivahuna era u-ed in any Christian records, old or 
now. in M.ilabar. 

[Tile Rev. Matthew Theec.anat wrote to me from Sacred He.trt Mount, Kottayain, 2,S. 8.1921 : “ I 
have come acrcss a manuscript c..py of a book obtained from a jiricst of about ,si.\ty-four, who got it from 
a grand-uncle of his. 'Ihi book must therefore have been written not later than a hundred years ago. Tho 
book opens thus : ‘Mur Tlioniinan {.St. Tlioma>) came to Malankara (M.ilab.ir) in the year 78 after the 
birth of the Mesni.ih and ’lisitcd the I’erum.d. He built a churc h iu ^lailapur. e.nne to Malabar, f-rected 
seven crosSCs and iircached the F.iith. tll.'i yeai-T aft-r the biitli of Mai.m L.-.-o (the Meessiah) Thomas of 
Cana l.mded,in Crangauore, when the V.iv.in.is (the (.ire.-ks f) were trading in the kiiigdums of llio Emperor 
of Cranganoro and C.ilicut. Tiioin.i.s vi^itid tlie,e i mperor.s and got from them 444 Mulains (cent.s) of laud.’ 
After this tlw uatlior of the b. ok inentmn-i tin'- privileges gi',.uiedto Thoiiia- of C.ina by the I’erunial. ' 
Whatever be th" ^■.llue of the (kite \,d. 78 for . 81 . ’riionias’ kiiidiug in Malabar, it is the lir,-! ^ear ot the 
Salivaliatiu er.t. and, if Sali\ ..Imtiu iiie.4n-. the i rij.-’--l>orn.j or i i .---in tirer, it would Ii.llow tli.it, u-.tt -lesuit 
Missionary (Bishop Roz) wrote in 1GII4, t he Indi.uis c.ileulati.d tli. ir iniloiii tk. tle.uliof .st, 'I'ln.mas 
With VViif'ird I liold that h.tliv.Mi.a na I-. Ciiii^tor '^J’iiOTiia's - — il H | 

jBut i’l’of. ^.ays that tin* liv-'lyt'ar of Kauislika's wu^ i-rububly 7S a. u. and that ovi- 

donres iiiahf it " hccm uliiu ‘ t < i 1 1 a;n i l.at- Kaiii-hka m a" the h uud* r <tl 1 1n- u i ll-kimw u oi'a which h(':zau 
ill 78 A.D. ' — C’J. iii-U'i'j uj fu'lin I, IhJJ, jip. ."iSj. .>S3 .uid I'rciact^, pp. \-in-x. 

\\ liil.' I Vi if. ( r. ,Ti)U\ cau-Dnbi'f ini -.nd ; *■ \\ i« l1! t li-Tcfi in' (*i .nduiii' t li it ivanishka is ncit the founder 
of tlio Saka ltw. ’ And the ino.-t 'siinplc. the mu'- t uat urnl iiud the iii' --t lo^ai all lie' 'i y coii-i o( s in sa\ me ; 
Th(' Saka r-ra of 78 w;i-i founded by Cl-.i-hlana,’’ kmn of rjjuiu.— *’f I/.- f itf ll / oj tfn Ih ccat', rt.udi- 

cherry, pp. IJI, Ihi. — '■J’.K.,).] 


li Mamkbo^r is l\[.'Lnikk<iVa'-iiakai , who i- .-..M, lu a Mai.'Vrdara AW. h 
m A.D. lU.*). S. •' my Muhibar ('hn^t'an Pint' pp, 41>, 1)0. 


'•t'lry, to lia\ccuiiic to Qialou 


12 Ini, On. i»! d'ii • • ]i i:iir> ; . dOfor ill ihlifn-n} vcr.s.ions, 

Fdin if s ; /hoO . i-^ i\^,j urcjinal S/r'ac, is akin lo l> th^ in B.-tii!* ti. 'n, 

m a hou c, l.oU'i-lKild. tamily . im- 1 < 'mr.iiiiiity, or churtli. 

l-i (Huston. ) Vht If lire AlaiULfamaLkar f‘v« 11 now m Quilon and I 
class of Sudra.. The high-ckms Mi,,,. e...ll them conlen.ptuously K.'mmulkav.tr, i..’., ' land-tkshermcru 
The old genei.ition ol them admits, th.-urh m.t t},.u 


idll.t -da. cU'.. end means pcc-plo 
('} .unkulam, i>ut they uro a low 
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19 T]i07aa<: of J^rn^vh jk Sf. Tliomas, AIitiiikkavAcliakar, Thoina^i Cari.i, aiul thf^ KaclF.'i^ (Sap ir aud 
Prodli) are ron^tant factor.- iw all vcT‘'ion'=i of Alalabar Christian tradition 

21 Sf rkun is Clir'rakon, which ir.oans Kinc; uf M«ilabar. 

22 KurcuitaJAur : Cranaan<.re : not Kotainalur, 

23 rs : or Paliiarclis : not piic^t^. Syiian prie~ts are nor ca’led fathers, except 

recently in ii.nratioii of thc' Rnancue-e practice, d’he word in the oiiLcinal must be some form of abun, 
I'atlier. Cp. ‘ Abba, fallr-r ' of ihi- Bible. Abuna Jacobi's Bishop Jac >b, ihou^di literally ‘ Father Jacob * 

25 Lord Scipor, Ahi’’ Se.por, Bi'li-ip. Alar (Syiiac) “ Lord, applied to laymen also as a term of respect, 
o., b}’ servant-- to ma-t- i-. 

Seberie-i, d^r I-u .o' tbr tw,, f-.ppor plates of the Quil«'n Church (r, RSO a d ). 

(Ho-rtci..' ’J b iiil'AN.im daic^ tan, 1 think. l>o t.dcon a-- <orrect. Sahr i^o of the Qiulon Church 
copper plate' came htlL' hefoie a n. S25.ind refoimded Qud««n in S2'>. i\[ar Sapor cante in Sa bj- Ro's .-.hip, 
either with that merchant or after liis reloundinu Quilem, n'-’., c. a.p. SJo. The Quilon Church plates are of 
c. 880 A.D. All these events are generally assigned, wrongly, to the same year. 

Bishop Roz’ 100 years after the foundation of Quilon “ is the approximate date of tlie plates (c. SSO). 

1 002 — 733=809 in Jorvada is, T 'iippose, i he a<'tual date nf the earlier of the two sets of Quilon Church plates. 

Raulin's ST9, if it be correct at ail, m.iy apply to the second set uf Quilon Church plate.s. Lo Quieii'' 

‘ about SSO ' is the date of the Quilon Church plate-’. [Raulin sat'! at p. 434 : “ According to the AlaUtbar 
tradition, (louve.i wi'ot-' that tlif^e two Vi-l.ops |Alar 2\iibro .irul Afar Prodh] were '^ent to those chun a 
little after the foundation of tin* t<-\\n < t'»*uhim. v. hon* t£i«-y built theChurili of St. Tliouias. 733 \t'ar.s 
before lUo year yIu ii Cuuviv, wi^te, tli.a i- lt)n2 : Ir nee w.- ci-.uclud“ tliat thi> happened in ^ n. STU.’’ 
Raulin .should have '^aid a.d. $09.— H.H.j 

‘The Calicut era.” N'o such eia i^> known. I think oldwriiei- c.illed ilie Quilon era the Calicut era, 
because of a confusion between Qiulon in Travanc.*re and Qudou mar Cahriit. Tlie former was called 
Kui'akkerii Kollam (Quilon); the latter, Pa>dalayim Kollam 'riii? latter h<is become Paiularani 

(Portuguese), Flaudrina (Odorie), Fandreeah (an .Arabic uiula.*-). F.indara'na (Ibn Batuta). Some aceuunl.s 
say that Vasco da Gama first hiiuh d liere. 

The jilates of the Quilon Tari-sa Church are not of S24, but of circa SSO. Sahr 1^6, re-founder of Quiloniu 
Travaucore, must havo been ab>.\u $0 years old when be got the iilaie-. 

Sabarjesu is Alaruvan 8abir Roof the Cjuilon Church plate.s. Mariivau Is, I think, a variant of Alar, lord. 
Sabr iaO (Per'<ian or Syriac .) = patitnee of Jesus. Sabr iso is not the s.unc’ pei”=on as Alar Sapor. 

27 klakirb'irti. Clu.kravarii (Skt.) emperor : not a proper name. Some old writings give his name 
as Sankara Iravi Sri. The uann' of the contemporary emperor at Craneanore given in the Quilon copper 
plates (&et Xo. 1) is Tanu Iravi (Skt. Sthanu Ravi), who ruled up to at lea^i the la»t quarter of the 9th 
century (r..4..s.. Ill, p. 102). Stliapu is a synonym for Saiikara. H' ln'e, J Mippose, Sthanu Ravi bt'camc 
Saiikara Iravi in some later AISS. But Sthanu Ravi could not evtui heve b“eii i'.'ni lu 82.3 ; iicsides, 
he was not king of Quilon, but Kmj'ieror of Al.dabar ruling lu-m Craugau'-o . 

31 (Hosten.) Lord Abraham ; Alar Abraham ; Bi-hop, lun kiymau 

32 (Huston.) The tradition of th(‘ Alalabar Syrians and thf^u- belirf aie that Aleneze^ bunil many more 

books than are mentioned in Couvea, the P,amp<-r Deere**^, tie. [J. AI. Campori. S.J.. wrote after the 
Diamper council from the Seminary of Vai]neota, near Parer, on X<»v. 28, 1599 : “ Fat her Francisco Roz 
and 1 are busy cxaminiiic: tlieir book<. AVe d< le:- . < ui out, mitl throw* into the lire entin* iK'ok-. All con- 
sidered this work as a inarvt 1. Fornn’rly Ihey w'.*n* so aiiaefu<l lo their books that they would nut even 
allow tlu'in to be opened by us. Xtov they were not ann"'’b ' • -o.' i- truueab' e.iul hum entire 

books, as we pleased." CJ. Raulin. in the E!'\i'a - H J1 t 

33 Quqsin : Cochin. 

34 Mutuinsori : Alatt auchcri. 

40 Bispr is from tlu? PortUi.;u-‘‘''e, nut from the Ski. It is found in old Alalayalam w’rilings of the 
Portuguese period, and is .Siiinet ime-; even now usctl hy the Roman Catholics in Alalabar. 

44 d’ho Jesuits were l;no\ni in ALtlayalam as Pauli'*takkar {Pauli-t-). Sampa|uppalirimur (San 
Paolo Padres), and A"t<uviltanm.3r (rh-.;itj'). 

J. C. vrsolier’s Version of Matthew’S Letter. 

I considi'i-ed niys.'lf fortunate when, in Fobruary 19‘2G, ^\lule at Calcutta, I found in 
Major H('bcr Drury's translation of Lrltrrs frotn Malabar by Jacob Canter VCxclicr (Madras, 
1802, ]ip. 10.*) lO'J) a somewhat dil'ierent version of Land's document. It comes in the IGtb 
letter of the Dutch doniine. Now. a.s his letters IS and 1!) are of 1723, wi- can hrini;: down 
the date of .Matthew 's document from 1730 (< f. my note 4Gff ahov(>) to 1723. At any rati' 
Matthew u.'cd a document exlstimi in 1723. and this gives us a fui thor reason lo identify 
him with Die jiiii st M.itthew lletieiilel. Til • “nd in Visscher is latei' Di.ui 17ti.T). 
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Vissfher writes ; — 

■ It will not be usek'-s, nor will you t.ikc it ami'-;, it I include in this letter a somewhat 
leinarkahle account of the oriein and spread of t’hristianity in .Malabar, which has been sent 
me bv Bishop .Mar Gabriel, written in the Myriae lanyuag.,. The title runs as follows 
' 'The rinti(|i!ity oi the Syrian Ghristians and Hhiorical events relating to them." 

■' fifty- tv> u Years after the birih of the Me.Ssinh the holy .Ypo.stle Thomas arrived at 
.Mahapoi'f on the coast of Coromandel'' . ]iroathitig the Gospel and founding Churches there 
lk’.ss[ne front tlicrae to Malabar, the holy man landed on the i.sLiu.l of Maliankarre, (situated 
between Cranganorc and Paroe)2. preached and taught, and built churches in that island, 
.tnd likewise ;.t Cotla.eay,'' Repoly ni* Gokkomanualam. Pernetta®, and Tiroeusngotta ;* 
and having tinishod his work in these parts and ordained two priests, returned to the land of 
the Pandits (as the natives of Coromandel are called) (Pa.ge 106) to teach the jteople there. 
But whilst he was thu-^ oetupied, the Apostle wa.s pierced by the Heathens with spears, and 
thus cntled his life. In the course of a few years all the priests in Kiudostau and Malabar 
died; and many years afterwards^, a Torenanr,^ called Mamukawasser'', an enemy to the 
( 'hri.stian faith, arrived at Maliapoie, jierforming many miracles to hinder its progress, .-knd 
many of the principal Chri-tiaiis giving heeil to him, forsook Christianity and followed this 
f.vlse teacher Mamukawasser. In those days certain persons came from Hindowy or Hindo- 
sian, w-ho were not disposed to abandon the people of Malabar, and who allied themselves 
with the bolieversi'', that is, the Christians, who had remained constant, in number about 
i(',u families, or tribes. These men taught for many years in Malabar, but there were few 
ainoRs: them who had knowledge, because they were destitute of ])a.stors ; and therefore most 
ot them ended in becoming heathens, and had all things in common with the other heathens. 
Tills caused a second apostacy ; so that out of the 100 families. DO adopted the heathen super- 
stlcions. Of only adhering to the true faith. Xow in those days there appeared a vision to 
an Archpriest, at Oerghai^', in consequence whereof certain merchants were sent from Jeru- 
salem by command of the Catholic authorities in the East, to sec whether there were here 
any Nazarencs or Christians. These persons having arrived here with ships, joined all the 
Chri.stians from Maliankarre. as far as Ticrowangotta, treated them as brothers and strength- 
ened them in the faith ; and haviim t.ikon leave of the 64 families, .set sail and returned to 
.jeru-ideni and related to the Catholic- in that place their adventures in Malabar. After 
tins, several [irie-t-, student--, aiid Chri'tian womcm and children came hither from Bagdad, 
Nineveh and Jeru-idem. by onler of ilir- Catluilii- .\rdiprie-t at Oerghai, arriving in the year 
the lile-'-i.di Tbl. m '•oiiijianv wit'i the merchant Tlioma-'- ' and having made acquain- 
tance with the 64 familie,-. they b(eame imiLed and lived in eor.enrd one with another. At 
this time the famous |•hllpe^ol' ( heiain Terouinal ua^ reieniag ovu' the whole of Malabar. 
To him tlie neweonn. i.s went, and when they iiiiormed him of the eau.se of llieir arrival, the 
Kinrf was well plea-ed, and gave them piiaes of groimil in the territory of Cranganorc to 
build Churches and slioji- upon tli.it they might pursue their trade.-, ; at the same time he 
rgranted the Christians loyal iiiarb- of honour, and permi'-ion to carry on their trade through- 
out the whole (Pago 107) eoimtry .-o loiij. as the sun and iinjon should shine, as may be 
seen to thii. day in their (hieument-. written upon eiqiper plites. In eonse([uence of this, the 
Christians possc-s in the territory of Cranganorc Ea-l, \Ve--t, Xorth and South, several churches, 
besides 472 shops and dwi'lliiig hiaise- built round th'-iu ; and they lived in peace and unity 
for several years. In this penori, by order of the Catholic i’atriarch of the Mast, many great 
teachers arriv'cd in Malabar, from Bagdad, Xmeveh. .lernsalern. and several other places, 
who assumed authority over the Christians of the (Duutry 'I’lii-. state of things lasted until 
a separation took plat’c among the Christians of Cranganoi'i-, in the year of our Lord 823,*^ 
and then Mar Sahoor. Mar Botoe,’'* and Seboer Is-ai came to fjuilon as teachers. They went 
to visit the King Sjak Rawiosti,'= with prc-sents, and built Churches and shops at Quilon. 
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In these and similar ways, the chief pastors came, teaching and instructing the people of 
Malabar. In the year loOit, when the Portuguese first appeared in Malabar, whore they 
afterwards obtained a footing, there came, by order of the Catholic Patriarch, four teachers, 
by name Mardina,i® Mar Jacob, Mar Thoiua. and Jeue Allay.i' who governed the Chris- 
tians and built many churche.s. After the death of these four teachers, another, called Mar 
Abraham came to Malabar, about the year whereupon the Portuguese passed a 

decree that henceforth no Catholic teachers should come thither, and placed guards every- 
where to seize and put t(j death all who should attempt it. Mar Alirahain was captured, but 
escaped through God's mercy, and continued to teach for many years, and built several 
churches : after which, he went the w-ay of all fle'h. After that time the road was closed to 
the Syrian priests, and the Christians experienced a want of pastors ; which the Portuguese 
perceiving, a Vicegerent and Bishop, called Alcxio,'-' came to the city of Cochin in the name 
of, and with authority from, the Pope of Rome. This Bishop took a great deal of trouble to 
bring the Syrian Christians into subjection, and seeing no chance of effecting his object, the 
Portuguese gave to the King of Cochin 30,000 ducats, and with the help of His Highness perse- 
cuted the Christians who dwelt in his dominions, for three whole years. The Christians then, 
unable to endure the persecution longer, submitted to the Bishop, and thus became recon- 
ciled with the Portuguese. Shortly afterwards, the Syrian manner' and customs underwent 
a change : the priests were forbidden to (Page 108) marry : and for about 5d year.s the Syrians 
followed the same customs as the Portuguese. In the meantime a priest called Mar Matti'^o 
came to Maliapore sent by the Catholic Patriarch. The Portuguc.se apprehended him and 
brought him into the cit}' and afterwards dragged him to the harbour and cast him into the 
water^C On hearing this, the Christians of Malabar as.sembled in the cliurch of Mar Tan- 
chcri.-" took counsel together, bound themselves by oath, and thus threw off the Portu- 
guese yoke from their necks ; having hrst written and signed a letter that from that time 
forward and for ever, they would have nothing more to do. for good or evil, with the Portu- 
guese. ^Meanwhile the Portugue.se Bi'hop went to CTaiiganorc. wrote sccrcTly to the Cassa- 
iiarios'-3 and Christians, and.-ent mc.sscnger.s. with presents con.'i'ting of fine silk stuffs, gold 
ornament.s and jewels ; and those who were allured by thes'^ things and aKo by fair words 
and promises, went over socrctly to that Bishop Tlie l\u-tugu<>e and those who belonged 
to that party, tilled the hands e>i the Prince, in whose country tlic Syrian Christians dwelt, 
with gifts and materially injured Cue latter by .sundry vexation', coniisration' and deeds of 
violence. And in the days of this per.seoutnm. the upright. Cod-feariiig, .iusticc-lovina:, 
and peaceable Dutch were sent to Malabar by the in>)iiration of Almighty Cod and by order 
of the East India Company, under the command of the noble Lord Admiral Eyklop-'J van 
Coens, and like as the heathen were driven out of the land of Isso Biranon Kainan [Canaan ?]-*> 
so have they driven tlie worse than heathen Portiiguc.se out of Cochin and other cities and 
fortresses of Malabar : and through Divine Providouee the Syrian Christians have been from 
that time forward protected and defended from them, and their pastors have again visited 
this country without let or hiiidranee. la the Iiegiiiumg of the year 170(1, the Bishop Mar 
Symons, seat by the Catholic Patriarch of Un- East, arrived in India, being appointed to 
Malabar. This man gave notice of his intended arrival by letters to the Syrian Christians 
which happening to fall into the hands of the Carmelites and Jesuits, tin y accordingly placed 
sentinels everywhere, captured th" Bisho]), and led him ])ri,soucr to Pondicherry, where 
they kept him in irons.'-* After him, in the year 17(j5, the eliief iisudicr. Mar Cabriel, 
came to this land ; and since (hat time most of the Syrians have adojitcd tiie Church custom,' 
of tlie Portuguese, subjecting thcm.selve.s to .several ceremonies, and eoudemning' (Page 109) 
the marriage of the Priests ; and that out of (be (H eliurches twenty have remained on tlie 
side of the Carmelites, and 44 on that of the Syrians : hut as wc enjoy the favour of the Lord 
Comruauddut, wc hope that all this will be restored to the old footing, and this is what wc 
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now humbly pray ot liis ExcL-llencv and his Council, trusting that they will not turn away 
their face from us. And therefore we jrray Ctod to spare them in good health and all welfare, 
and to give them blessing and prosjieritj’." 

The notes in bt^uare brackets, bearing the initials T.K.J, are bv Mr. T. K. .Joseph, 
Trivandrum . 

1 TIio icason wliy iSt. Thuiiids is bruuclii tirsi lo il'-aporu ^bCii.o tu be- tUd:. -uu.sliuw, iu MaLibar it 
wds tliouglit that Mylapnre was the capital o! OoiiJophares and that thL-refoie ildbb.ui, Cloiidopharcs' mer- 
chant, would have taken St. Thomas ihst to Uui.dophaivs. Dut this goes against the Ai'ta and the Malabar 
tradition that , St. Thomas assisted lirstatthe m.uT.agc feast at .Sandaruk, which would be no other than 
Cidiiganore. 

3 Parur. si Here- we .got i.-ar enough tij Kotn'-k-ijal or Parur. 

t Clearly Matthew's Irapeh. 

0 Pernetta ought tu correspond to Land's Xerauam. [Poiuatta ought to 'oo toad Xeranatta, loca- 
tive of Xeranam — T.K.J.] 

t; Tiroeusngotta is, no doubt, '\ isscher s later Tierowangotta (Ttiuvankote), LTiruvitunkCte is another 
turro of Tiruvdnkote. — T.K.J.] 

' Instead of Matthew's 92 yi ar-s. 

^ This is a Dutch word, lelt untranslated by Dtuiy, and meaning • uiagicidn. 

0 Manikka C d.-dkar. [Spelt iManikkavachakar c nd pronounced as such in Malayalam, but as i'.jriik- 
kavasagar in Tamil, — T. K. J,] A few years ago a German sAiolar pub'ished a work on tliis pr'r^uiidge. 
I have not seen it. Perhaps some of our readers will draw to it the att' ntion ot our Malabar Chri.stian 
scholars. 

10 This imporidut pa-sage is durred over by Mallhew.'witli the result th.tt the defection ofSU fami- 
lies is attributed tu M.inikka Vaiakar, wherea.s, we arc told li.-re, it was a second apostacy. Where were 
those other Cliristians m India wlio came to the Ir-Ip of the Chiisiiaiis in Mal.ibar And at wliat time 
did this second apostacy take place ' What was the c.xact cause of ii ' 1 , Punher study will luivo to 
elucidate this statement of Bishop Gabriel. 

n This is Url'a, or Edessa; but it is c,uitc po--ible that tiio meaning ol ihe name was n(.it Icmjwa an.v 
incTe to Bishop Gabriel and others U-l'ore him, as 1 have tonnd to ho the case m Malabar ducumeuls of a 
laterperiod. Why should merchants from Jermalem Ii.ive;hiienscnt to)Iud'a by I ho .Vichhishipp ul LdtsSa'l 
After their visit to India those merchants should have gone lo report totlc' -Vrclibisliop (Gathulicus oftlie 
East ';) at Ede.s.sa. Colonists caini', indeed, from Bag'dad, andXmiwob, as wc hoar. 'J'he addition of 
Jerusalem to the places whence tics colonists came is suspect. 

12 Thomas Cana, [Pur the da'oi 313 and 74.3 _I.\.d. for Thomas Cana see my Malabar Xtia-i Cepprr 
Plains, Preface, ii, and ii. S9. — T,K..h] 

I'l Important pa-sage (unitled by Matthew, Tlie iLalinv .niitl ot c\t ion c.i tin.- srpariiiion ought to bo 
f x.unined . Id.is it iinvtliing tu do wittitlcidivision mti* Xorihi—tsiLmll-initlii-t- 1 Did it n(,t give rise to 
two eras, the iievi era of Quilon for one I'.irt y, anti an oMor er.i m.iinl. moil o r a time by the other party, 

the Salividuina cr.i. 'ir even tlic \ ikraina era, wlm h 1 tako witli Wihurd tu have been the era of 
Augustus and to have been starteil tioin Craiiganure. [But s'.-e Cantb. HPt. oj Iwha. I, eh. XXllI lor Prof, 
itupson's coiielusion — T'.K.-1 . 1 

U Pheroz. I’rodh Dwlh Pt rnjih nh s 

15 .Mdtihi'w 's 8akiiblrti : Yiilo's Chakr.ivartti. 

It; .Mar Deiilia. -V b.ul spelling lor .l.iliallah.i. 13 1 .'iSU m .Mat t hi'w . 

Is i). .Moixti do iM'iiezi.s. Archhislioj) of Goa, who also g'lWrm d a.- Ibtli Gowrnor of India Irom 
:!-.3-lllmi to 2S-.3-1 litij. 

20 M.ir loualnt- iii Matthew. 

21 Til's is supposed in Matthew lo have happened at Cochin .Vt Mylaporc Mar Ignauiis was the 

guest of tho Jo-uit.s. 

22 .Mcittahcliori (Cochin). 2'( [Cassaiianos piif.-t- — T.K..1.| 21 ■"'e' t-,r iA klof. 

25 r.iaekoted by Vi-seher or Drury. 

21 , 1 (to not not hoheve this statonieiit iibfnii ,\l.ir Simon, lli.-hop oi \'l,in,i. u ho .it J ’oiiilie hei ry 

li\efl in roiuiuuniou with Koiue. ;i trnnil 'U t bi i .i pm Inn - .md Je.-n.i - H-w.i. not n pre-oner there. 

I fe left hi.- pro pc ft y or Jiai t of i t I o I he .h .-m t ■ im u.i r_\ , m .u I 'ondi c! k i r v. I’.iuli n ns f /, Win Go t'/i i isb, 
Pome, 1797, p. 2-39) sa\s th.il m Ihe .Viig-inialc c nci niiGc , i I 7,S7 it w.i . aiil bo hail been driven out ot 
'Malabar .iiid hail been killed by the 1. .irmelite- .m.l .I.-, mi, .u l‘iini|icherry. (I do not know of t'aiinelites 
then at Pondicherry.) Mar Simon died ot an aicidinl on li;-S-l72U at rondmlierry he fell into a well 
while washing iu the early morning and was drowned. Ct. also Tnir. Manual, II. l',»u-ltil. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE UPANISADS. 

By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, M.A.! B.L. 

Gough and Deussen led the way, and it is now a fashion in philosophical circles to speak 
of a Philosophy of the Upanhads, as distinguished from the Vedanta of the Vedanta- Sutras. 
Gough’s interpretation of the Upanhads has not been accepted as very sensible ; but Deussen 
has been followed as the founder of a school. And just as in earlier times, there arose in 
India different schools of interpretation of the Veddnla-Sutras, so, in modern times, the same 
drama is being re-enacted with regard to the Upanhads ■ and we are well-nigh on the verge 
of having different schools of interpretation of the Upanhads over again. For instance, 
Prof. Radhaki'ishnan does not accept Deussen ’s interpretation of the doctrine of Maya in 
the Upanhads. (Radhakrishnan, Philosophy uf the Upanhads, pp. (55-07.) He further con- 
tends (The Mind, April, 1926), that his ■ interpretation of the Upanhads is not an unreason- 
able one, though it may seem to diSer from this or that tradition in this or that point.” Ob- 
viously, he claims the hberty to put his own interpretation upon the texts ; and, as a neces- 
sary corollary, he cannot deny the same liberty to others. We are not suggesting intellec- 
tual stagnation ; but there is some slight danger of intellectual anarchy, if you sever the short 
and cryptic utterances of the Upanhads from the old block of which they are but chips, and 
from the literature and traditions that went before and after them. 

But the idea seems to have gained ground that the U panhads can be interpreted as an inde- 
pendent philosophy — although as a system ils elements cohere very much more loosely than 
elsewhere; and that this system of Upani^adic philosophy is distinguishable from theV’edanta sys- 
tem, though this is professedly f/ie system of the interpretation of the Veddntus or the Upanhads. 

The most important reason for such an attitude is that the system of the Vedanta- Sutras 
is either the system of Sankara or of Ramanuja or of some other system-builder ; and there- 
fore, the philosophy of the U pani^ads had better be studied in its original sources, viz., the texts 
of the Upanhads. But dazzled by the differences of the diverse systems of interpretation of 
the Vedanta- Sutras, we overlook the very important fact that there is a common substratum 
underlying all these .systems and that their affinities arc immensely greater than their differ- 
ences. Besides, it is not impossible to decipher these common elements. 

Before, however, we consider this, we might recollect the brief history of modern attempts 
to discover a philosophy of the Upanhads, as distinguished from the Vedanta-system. We shall 
had that there it is not the same materials always that have been used. Gough, for instance, 
constructed his philosophy of the U in ni-;ads out of 13 Upanhads only, though he knew that 
more were in existence, '■ Treatises bearing the name of Upanisads,” says he, '• are numerous. 
Those in highest esteem have always been the Chandogya, Brihadaranyaka, isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Munclaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Svetasvatara, Maitrayani, Kausitaki.” 

Deussen, who is more generally recognised to have been the sponsor, if not the father, of this 
idea, does not appear to have known more than 60 Upanimds. though he knew the list of 108 
U panisads given in the M uktikd U panimd [vide hi.s Philosophy of the U pani.^ads, Eng. tr. pp. 33 et 
seq.); and his Philosophy of the Upanhad sis built on u much smaller number {op.cit. Index ii). 

Hume constructs a philosophy based mainly on thirteen principal Upanhads, which he 
translates. And Radhakrishnan is still more limited in his scope. " The main Upanisads 
for our purposes are.” says he," the Chandogya and the Brihadaranyaka, the Taittiriya and 
the Aitareya, the Kausitaki and the Kena ; the i-ia and the Mandukya come next.” (Philo- 
sophy of the Upanhads, p. 19 ) 

But the Upanisadic literature is much more extensive than has been comprehended in 
Deussen’s or any other interpretation. (Cf. The Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, Edition of 
the Upanisadic Texts ; also. Catalogue of MSS. in the Adyar library, Madras). It is no 
doubt true that there are chronological and doctrinal differences among these books, which 
cannot escape notice : some are more Upanisadic in character, while others are more 
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sectarian. And many of them cannot be regarded as books on Brahma-vidyd at all. except 
by a great stretch of imagination the DevtUpaiUitad. the Yoga-kinidall-Upayiisad. etc.). 

Yet ill constructine- his Philosophy of the Upanisads. Densscn brought together such 
books as the Brhadnranyaka. the Chdndogi/a and the /.-a on the one hand, and the Kntrihd 
and the Xddahindu on the other. These are books which have not much in common but a 
good deal of divergence, it is not suggested that there is nothing in common ; but their dilfer- 
enees are perha])s more important than their similarities. And if we are permitted to attempt 
a philo,so[ihv of the U paniytd-^ by thus grouping together a tew of them, it is difficult to see 
why we .should take only eight of thi'in with Kadhakrishnan. or thirteen with Gough and Hume, 
or thirty even with Deussen .Should we not rather take tlie whole host of them and find 
out, if we can, what is common and essential to them all 

The difficulties in that ca.se M ould be immense. We have already sugge.sted that the common 
elements in all the U jMnimd-s uill not be numerous ; and if only the elements common to all 
the extant Vpanknd'i are to be united into a s^rstem, that system M ould be very different from 
what M'c have obtained from Deussen or Raflhakrishnan— if indeed it Mould he a .sj-stem at 
all. Perhaps mo should not be afraid of such a contingency : but it M’ould be an intellectual 
feat of no mean order, if indeed mc could combine into a sy.stem such diverse books as the 
Kalimritnrana-T~ ixuiU'id and the Ida. the KiJi.ia-Upaai-iad and the Bfliaddranyaka, and so on. 

The other extreme alternative' Mould be to take each thinker of the I'panixad'y by him- 
self and to spin a philosophy out of the loitse threads ot thought found in the teachings ascrib- 
ed to him. That might give u.s embryonic sy.stcm3 ot jihilosojihy. such as Dr. Barua ha.s 
traced in the sayings of .'^atyakama .labala, .Taivali. etc., in hi.s Pre- Bnddhldlr Indian Philo- 
sophy (Calcutta l'niver>ity publication). 

We may note here in passing that l)r. Rarna seem.s to proceed a little too far when he 
discusses the philo.so)3hy of the Vedic P.sis and speaks of Prajupati Paramestiii. for instance, 
as a human philosopher and seriously compares him with Thales [op. rit., p. 12). He commits 
a similar blunder when he speaks of the philosophy of • Amla ’ [op. rll., p, 24). as if he too were 
a real, historical person. Dr. Barua's conception of a V'edic Jin is erroneous. If he had 
looked into the names of a few other Rsis in the very same Ma.idala of the Pg-Yeda where 
he has discovered the Indian parallel of Thales he Mould have found that the Vedic K sis are 
not necessarily human and historical persons. Among the list of Rsis occur names varying 
from those of gods down to those of a pigeon and an insect. And sometimes the deity and 
the Ksi of a mantra are identical, placing it absolutely beyond doubt that the H.si was not ne- 
cessarily conceived as a human person. Forexamj)ie, in X, 177, the Ksi is ptaUinga or insect, 
whom Sayana calls ‘ son of Prajupati ' (prajd pati -putrn). But every creature is. in a 
sense, son of Prajupati ; and it is doubtful if a real human being is meant here. In X, Ifw. 
the Ksi is kapota or pigeon : no doubt, it also may be understood as the name of a man. but 
there is no indication that it Mas ,vn historical man. In X, 12:» and lol, llu' deity and the 
Ksi are identical. In X, I'.iO, yajila or sacrifice is personified as the Ksi, In .\, 119. Indra the 
god, assume.s a lorm and become.s a Ksi. In X. 129, in the language of .'■Guyana, Agnir H.ur 
bhuiod svdtmdnam dtcatdr dpinain usIaiiY Agni became a K.si and praised himself as god. 
In X, 121. the Ksi is hiranyagarbha, never understood as a human being. 

In many verses, Indra the god is himself the Ksi; and in several verses again (X, 
Hj-17), the sons of Yama are the Ksis. Of X, r>3, a number of god.s arc the K.sis. InX,85. 
the daughter of the nun [.-iavitr-suld surygd) in tlia K.si. Xow. can wc .seriously regard them all 
as historical personages ; Some undoubtedly were nval men and women ; and it is not impos- 
sible to discriminate who were real men and who were not : the names themselves are often 
a sufficient index of the true nature of a Ksi ; the incidents described are another Index. At 
any rate, the confusion between a god and a man can be easily avoided. 
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So, on the strength of Sayana’s statement that Paramesthi is the Usi of Bk., X, 129, and 
Anila that of Rk., X, 168, to regard them as historical person^ and to compare tliem seriously 
with Thales or some one else, is a parody of historical research. The Amla in question is 
described by iSayana as ‘ belonging to the family of Air ’ (edta-gotrasya). Does it look like 
a human genealogy It cannot be unknown to Dr. Barua that Paramesthi is a deified name 
and that Anila is the ordinaiy as well as deified name of air itself. Dr. Barua could certainly 
utilise the teachings contained in the Rk. venses in question without being guilty of the 
extravagant notion that every Vcdic Rsi can l)c looked upon as a real person.' 

When, however, Dr. Barua speaks of the philosopliics of Satyakama Jabala, Jaivali. 
Gargyayana, or Cddalaka, i.c. of ))cople whose names occur in the UpanRarh. as distinguish- 
ed from the Ksis of the I'c^/as, he is within more reasonable limits. And if we give up the 
practice of lumping a few Upniiifad'i together and constructing a philosophy out of them, 
the ultimate logical conclusion of our procedure would be nothing short of a numerous list of 
more or less incomplete systems obtained from the teachings of individuals whose identity 
has been })rcscrved in the UpanUadx. 

These would not be systems in the .strict sense of the term ; they would not give us more 
than the stray sayings of the ancient Greek thinkers. Be.^idcs, alt the name.s in the Upani- 
I 7 //.-! also arc not names of teachers, projxirly so called ; and a discrimination would lie neces- 
sary. For instance. Prof. Radhakrishnan in his Pkiloiophy nf thr I’ pani-a/h (p. 191, give.-, 
a brief list of names which will stand out " when the history of the great (hinkcr^ of the Upa- 
ni>adic period with their distinctive coni ribul ions comes to lie written." But this list contains 
the names of Gargi and ilaitreyi al.so. These arc no doubt very important names in Upam- 
sadic literature ; tliey were certainly earnest enquirers whose (pie.stiunings evoked the pro- 
foundest philo.siqihy : but it is {lillioult to place them on the pedestal of teachers properly so 
called. They cannot be eredited with laying the foundation of a philosophy in the same 
sense as k ddalaka or Tajhav'alkya. 

To resume ; The extreme step of taking each individual thinker of tlie UpanUads by 
himself and weaving a philosophy out of the .stray saying.s ascribed to him. would introduce 
a needless disorder, where order and sy^,tcm have already been established. As a tliird alter- 
native, however, we might take each bunk of the Vpani^ vh by itself and construct a philo- 
sophy out of it. We would then h.ue a philosophy of the Pntdta. and of Kalha, and of 
Chdiidogga, and so on Dr. Das Gujda has suggested this piocedure as the be.sf, '■ It will 
be better," he says, ' that a modern interpreter should not agree to the claims of the 
ancient, s that all the UpanUad'^ represent a connected system but take the texts indepeii- 
dcntlv and separately and determine their meanings, though keeping an attentive eye on 
the contexts in which they appear." (H'l'.lory of Indian Pliitu-ophy, |). 42.) Dr, Das Gupta 
speaks of the te.xts of the Rpani^adi and not their teachers ; and ]uesuniably he means 
that each of the dissertations should be taken by itself and interpreted independently of the 
idea that it is part of a system of which the other texts also are parts. 

But it is doubtful if even this procedure would meet tlu' requirements of a .scientitic 
basis for a philosophy of the U paniyidx. What jihilosophv, not to speak of a comprehensive 
system, can be evolved out of the twelve sentences of the Mnndukya ' .\nd how much philosophy 
can the IS verses of the /Vd, really yiekl I Tlie /Jrliaddray yaka or the Chundogya. no doubt, 
could be tapped for more, and a system built upon (dtherof them, which would be more com- 
prehensive than a mere philosophy of Vajuavaikya or .Jaivali or L'ddalaka ; but it is ojicn 
to question if even that would be comprehensive enough to deserve the name of a system. 

It seems inevitable, therefore, that we should take more than one Upani<ad together in 
order that a system of thought may be attempted. .Shall we then take them according to 

1 Cf. Mahnb' ‘halo, 1. I.U, espetuillv )oi .\u;la. 
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their doctrinal afhnities and construct several philosophies of the Upanhads ? The groups 
in which they are usually taken are more or less arbitrary ; individual thinkers or individual 
books of the Upanimds cannot be expected to yield much philosophy ; the whole literature 
is too extensive and too diversified to yield any common system. What. then, can we do 
but think of some other grouping ' 

Deussen himself in his Sixty Upanimds and also in his Philosophy of the Upani/ads (p. 9), 
has suggested a classification of the U pani^ads. which refers mainly to the minor U panisadx 
of the Atharvaceda . but may be extended to cover the other Upanisads also. This classifica- 
tion has been accepted by Schrader also (vide his edition of the Alinor Upamsads, publica- 
tion of the Adj^ar Library, Madras, vol. I, Intro, p. ii). It has, therefore, the sanction of autho- 
rity and includes the following classes: (a) Vedanta- Upanisads ; (b) Yoga-Ltpanisads ; (c) 
Sannyasa-Upanisads ; (d) fSiva- Upanisads : (e) Visuu-Upanisads. Using this as a classifi- 
cation of the entire range of Upanisadic hterature, it seems that we may expect as many as 
five systems of Upanisadic philosophy. 

As the names imply, a large number of the UpanUads are sectarian in character. We 
may note here in passing that sect-cults were advanced in India by a threefold literature, 
I’ic., sect-Purdiias, seet-Gfld.s and s.ect- Upanhads . sometimes, though not so frequently, a 
sect attempted to develop a philosophy also of its own (c/. Madhava, Sarva-dariana-satngra- 
ha). Some of these sect-Gt7ds are found embedded in the corre.sponding Purdnas, some 
exist independently (tide my paper on Gitd-literalure in the Indian Historical Quarterly. 
Oct. 1926). All the religious sects did not possess Purdnas nor did all have OUds : but some 
on the other hand had both, c.y., the Ganesa cult had a Parana which included also a 
Gltd and some had only one of the three. In any case, some of the sect-cults came to 
possess a Upant^ad ; and we have Upanhads belonging to the Siva or Visnu cult. It is need- 
less to say that all the b panhads are not sectarian, but quite a large number of them are. 

Now, if we are to use a classification of the U pani^ads as the above, what would be the conse- 
quence '■ Shall we still have the same philosophy of the Upamrads as now, or shall we have several 
philosophies >. A Vedanta philosophy based upon some of the U panhads will still be available ; 
but it will be only one out of several philosophies. And a large number of these will be sect- 
philosophies, every one of which will ally itself more easily' w'ith the other branches of the cor- 
responding sect-lit ei ature rather than with the philosophy of the U pam^ads of any other group. 

Curiously enough, though this classification of the b pant,<ads has been recognised as 
valid, no cori’csponding philosophies of the various groups of the b panhads have ever been 
attempted. And why For the obvious reason that these would hardly be a philosophy 
worthy of the name, though some of them would be excellent elucidation of sect-cults. 

We seem to be on the horns of a dilemma, then : if the Upanisads are not arranged and 
rlassified in some way or other, they form a chaos , if they are classified, they tend to yield 
not one but several philosophies. We see, therefore, that though since Gough’s time and 
following Deussen’s lead, a philo.sophy of the Upanhads is always spoken of, it involves an 
anomaly and is not altogether free from patch- work. iSuch a philosophy is bound to con- 
tain elements all of which cannot be found in books of the same group or of the same period 
of time. We have to pick up materials and knit them together into a system ; but the mate- 
rials arc often gathered from books which are widely separated by chronological and doc- 
trinal differences. Deussen’s own book is not free from this somewhat arbitrary selection and 
combination of mateiiaLs. For one part of his philosophy, he quotes more or less exclusively 
from one set of books and for another from another. Thus, for his theory of Brahma and the 
universe (op. cd.,pp. 157-179), he quotes almost exclusively from the Brkaddranyaka, Muvdaka, 
Chdndugya, Kaljixi, Aitareya and Kauntaki : whereas, for his doctrine of A.sramas, specially of 
Sannyasa and Yoga, his quotations are mainly from the Kan thasruti, .Jdbdla, nlurikd, Sann- 
ydsa—3. later and a different group of Upanhads {rf. Das Gupta, Hist, of Ind. Ph., p. ffOn,). 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PCjA. 

By Pkof JARL CHARPEXTIER, UPSALAA 

I. 

The Rigveda tells us about the religion of the Aryans who had invaded India. By 
this statement we do not mean to suggest that only purely Aryan religious ideas are met 
with in the Ixicah ; but on the whole they give a fairly true picture of the religion of those 
Aryan Brahmans amongst whom the composition of hymns and sacrificial science were already 
hereditary occupations, and also of that of their patrons, the Kshattriyas, who had by then 
got possession of vast lands conquered from the original inhabitants of the country. On 
the other hand, it cannot be strongly enough emphasized that the Rigveda is an Indian 
collection of hymns, the production of a truly Indian spirit, and that consequently it contains 
elements that did not originate in the Indo-Iranian period.’ 

This rehgion is that of the upper classes of society, and can never have been that 
of the great masses, because its ideas are too complicated, its rituals too expensive. In 
the midst of its pantheon are found the darlings of the Brahmans, Agni, the divine Fire, 
and Soma, the deified ceremonial beverage. Both of them were well-known also to the 
Iranians, although they called the Fire, by another name (.Ror). which perhaps tallies with 
its diSerent position within the Iranian cults. Further, we find gods of wholly uncertain 
origin, like Varuna and Mitra, undoubtedly identical w'ith the Iranian Ahura Mazda and 
Mithra, though developed along quite different lines. Varupa. owing to his high moral 
qualities, seems a stranger amongst gods who are generally not immoral but amoral ; but 
nothing can be said for certain concerning his pretended Semitic origin.^ There arc still 
further gods like Indra and the Asvins, who were perhaps at one time living chieftains of 
the old Indo-Iranians. And, finally, we meet there with Vishpu, the deified spirit of the 
sacrifice,^ and Rudra, an old demon who has taken on giant proportions*. Both thes 
last were destined very soon after the period of the Rigveda to rise high above their fellow 
gods and to become the greatest gods of the Indian tribes. 

All these gods are males. P’emale deities — with the sole exception of Ushas, the goddess 
of dawn — play no part amongst the Vedic gods except as wives of their husbands, i.e., the 

1 From tho Bcitrage zur Likratur M'is^rxischaft uiul Gt islcsjcschichtc Festgabe H. Jacobi 

riargcbracht, Bonn 1926. pp. 27C-297. 

2 It is an ingenious though untonvinciiig idea of T'rofessor Hillebrandt that parts of the Rigverla 
were composed outside India. This idea is now repeated on a greater scale by Professor Hertcl. but is none 
the less quite unconvincing. The geography of the Rigveda points to the Punjab (in spite of the suggestions 
of Professor Keith and others) and purely Indian habits are alluded to in the hymn=. To quote only one 
instance, it must be proved that <ihrda means something else in the Rigveda than in the whole rest of Indian 
Iiteratuie ; for glicc is an Indian invention which was totally unknown to the Aryans outside India 

2 Recent literature on Varuna is found, c q.. in Johansson, i'ber dir altindischr Gdltin Dhisanri und Ver 
Handles (Upsala 1919. extensively reviewed by Oldenberg, GoU- grl. Anzeigrn, 1919, pp. 347-364); 
Giintert Der arischc Wellkonig und Hi Hand (Leipzig 1923); Heymann, Fistgabc Jacobi (1920), p. 201 sqq ; 
Hillebrandt Zeitschrijt fur Indologir ii. Iranistlk. vol. IV, p. 207 sq. But in spite of all this nothing certain 
has been ascertained concerning the nature of this mysterious god. His presence among.st the gods men- 
tioned at Boghaz-Keui (e/. Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Milanru. Christiania 1921) does not imply that 
these gods are Indian ; in the present writer’s opinion they aie all of Iranian origin. 

4 On the Asvins, c/. Hillebrandt, l.c., vol. IV, p. 213 sg. 

5 Concerning this god 1 quite share the opinion of Dr. Barnett whoso short but brilliant book Hindu 
Gods and Hrrors (1922) seems to me to contain the best intormation that has hitherto been written on Indian 

religion in general. Concerning Vishnu already Johansson in his book Soljagiln i Indirn (Upsala 1910) 
was on the right track. Tho present writer avows that his opinions on Vedie religion and mythoiogv 
havo nowhere been influenced by Professor Keith’s extensive new work on that suliject which does not. 
in general, mark any progress (c/. my extensive review in Bulletin of tlir School of Or. Stud., vol. IV, p. 337 * 17 .) 

® Of Arbman- Budro Gntersuchungui zum altindischrn Glaubcn vnd KuUus (Upsala 1922). 
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part played bj' the wife of the Yajamdiia. And further ; these gods are not immoral, though 
with a few exceptions they lack knowledge of any higher morality ; thus, tricks of all sorts, 
even mean ones, and infinite amorous adventures are ascribed to Indra. the most popular 
one of them ail. Hut in spite of this these gods are not evil nor are they in general dangerous 
io their adorers ; though they wreak their vengeance upon the Kikafas. ' the Papis and all 
i he classes who do not bring them sacrifices. For the appetite of these gods is insatiable; 
the .slayer of X’ritra craves for roast bullocks and .slakes hi,s thinst with lakes of Soma. Still, 
he is not blood-thirsty — the raw meat and the dark-red blood do not stimulate his appetite. 
In spite of his obvious clownishness he is far too civilized tor that. 

These gods had no images.^ no temples. The description which Herodotus (1. 132) 
has given of the sacrifice of the Persian TJagi has already been frequently quoted and need 
not be rcpcatcfl here. With a few alterations — of which ])crhaj)s the most important would 
be the exclusion of the words ol-re -rip i'hukuioi/h — this elcscription would also fit the 
sacrilicc of the A'edic Aryans. They sacriliced to their gods under the open sky. and the 
i'ut-u() meat and the other sacrificial gifts were spread out on bundles of sacred grass (>Skt. 

.Vvosta Itar i^ir.an), which would also juovidc scats for thegods appioaching their meal. 
The officiating priests recited the hymns and liturgies, and in the middle of the sacrificial 
enclosure flamed the sacred fire?, inherited from the older cult of the Indo-lranians. For. it 
seems oh vjou? thr t the I ranians had introduced an alteration in abolishing the sacrificial 
fire ; and what Herodotus d‘'^cribes to ns is obviously the cult of the Maai with certain 
Zoroastrian additions, and not >oinc .sort of pre-Zoroastrian cult.'' 

Th(' Aryans. Imweier. were nothing more than an iqqicr cki's of society, a minority 
of fori'igii invader- and cotuiueiors. living amongst a eonqiact mass r>f elements belonging 
to another raee speaking another language, of ditferciit colour, stature aiul facial feature.?, 
and adoring absolutely ditfercnt deities. To a great extent these aborigines were probably 
.igricullurists, and their material culture was jierhaps scarcely infi'rior to that of the invaders. 
But. on the other hand, the Arvan- were deeiderlly superior in warfare by their possession of 

^ CJ. Hu/rr Jd lU. I-t. 

^ ’TIk' la'-t Cif'iiPi.i I fii^r-U'.wuiji fiti I'ldl-* in Xf-fln ( huc.s is louinl m Ailniian. )». Sj .^ 7 .. orir r>f t 

trraUrst parl’^ *»i <m <'? In ' v I'p nimv 'I'K*- \r?'si' ]ti”\pcia. IW '1 1 . )n [in h/i'iin ffn^iahlnr 

l-ri. fUi I /ft nlhfi'.nfiht )n‘ fi'nmr thvhit) u liieb qiintod ill 1 his cnniTHClinn 

alrf'a'ls In ZDMf ! . W\\ , 5SV '•'/ . n"lltin,u h/ Sk'J^. s/o//'r r/r.*? R}>i}-rr{n, I, p. IMK'-’? ) . 

rtntl soriio i rorn tin* Sut ait* f-it h^r jaif' nr n n hu-Iv iiUfrprrt crj. 'I'hus 1 hri r mnaiiis. l hr* nldp.'t 

pa**iac:p in tViP hlfnUnrf* jpoAkin*/ ut kIoI", t hr \v< l|-kin>\vn \’. 'h hh ■ urilnrUir inpiiwif . but as t ins 

‘‘•’bra AUudr> l<> h in (-dr cl r.^p^r-^'^!cn tluil mas alrradx csMbli^hccI it |>i(»\r^ llnU the of idolb that 

t irpr of lone: stHiKlmu Non the pi »■ sent u rit or lia- I nr^l to pi cm* {CJ. 7.t if'i- In ifl fur / inIolo</l>' n. 

I T. . p 1 47 '*^ 7 .) 1 hal 1 \iniui li \ {*<.1 <1 h r.id \ If* loro n.c .. ,iu‘ ! la t «'r 1 rwonri lie's ha \ »• cji j stend ini t Ill's opinion 

A 1 rfntai ion raiuv 't be tonnd in 1 bo u ord jiof i pro'sori Iwd in I ^ , K lb !•'! T*'st of all n o unl\ know t ha t 
KHlyayana, who li\o<{ m the Smntb ami porhajis ( ontunrs alter ranini, took it to ni(‘an " ( Irrek rit iiiL; ” 
Trhilr, aoc'oi'din^ to the sutra. it bli'»,dd inuoh tat her mo<in “tbvek \\(»!iuui. ’ lint o\(“n d we admit that 
to Paniiii tbr \s(ird ine,iTit >ifn-innhi i ftpi'- tin's* would uoi Ih* (*b|X*(. tails inafvelloii's. T’or. Yavana^ mu'st 
have ^oiie to the I- <1 r I'. a"! m-i \ eai i\ on t In* onlor- of t be < io'at Kiim (#'. 7 .. Sky lax ot Kar\ and a) and niiKld 
ha\r hrtni'^ht their >\ntiii;j: wiili them. 15ut it js fju moie pnduible that the YarfUidiii lipih nuniiit t(T 
I’anini the Auue ii' '-i np*^ iiiired'u-cd In tin* <dh('ial^ of tin* l*ei?'i<in (_'lmneellcr\ (^7- CowU'v. JRAS., 
1!*!.), p. : Iliip'-cn. ^7//., I. ji h7) and itsi further devrlopna nt . the Kharopthi. Xow. if ih'tniui waH 
a ( quaint ed withidul'- he inn''t h,:(\e lu(d in the period nf older Ifinduism when Ar^an lelieioii wah ulieady 
in-^eparably mixed up uith aboii-iiKil tnlt-. That lAnuui wa^ aequaitdod with the religion we call 
Hinduism is nKo pmvfHl bv Hw laeM i i]it ion (IV. :J, bS) rornrrning the adorers of \'asndeva (rf. dacobi. 
Strrlihrru-F' .st'prh- . I'JlH, jt. 1 Y.t .s' 7 .) and Arjima [rj. Hameit //o-du ^'/od.s uad IRrof^. p. hT ^ 7 .). 

f I especially underline tins liccause of the rxtia\a-ant bypnthesi.s recently advanced by ProfeHsor 
Hertel in Die Zed Zoroaster (Leipzig 1924) ( J the eriimmius b\ Professors Clemen, Zritschnft Jur RrJi- 

rfionswissrnschajt >n>d Missionskundl, vol XL. p. 45 * 7 .. Keith, IwUnn IDst Quarterly, 1. p. 4 .s?,, and by 
the present writer, Bull. \ol. Ill, p. <47 »q. Professor Hertel's reply {Du Methode der arisehen 

Forschuvn. Leipzig 1920; is, ludortunalt iy, (..uebed in t^-rms Trhieh make ;l less say-ourv Hading. 
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weapons and tools of copper, if and of horses which they brought with them from Bactria and 
Transoxiana, old homesteads of horse-breeding. It must also be kept in mind that the same 
differences may have prevailed between the Aryan invaders and the aborigines as in later 
times between Muhammadan invaders of Turkish or Iranian origin and the Hindus. The 
former were ])hysieally fai' superior !)eeaus(> of their diet and th(' eliraatie eondition.s in which 
they lived. 

Which were the different po]nilations of India at the time of the Aryan inva.sion is not 
known nor will it perhaps ever be. Perhaps we may hope the most from arehajologieal 
investigations, but linguistic research will pos.sibly also not be without result. But wi' mav 
suggest, with a fair amount of .safety, that at the time of the invasion,! i the Oanoes-.Tumna'- 
Doab, the Canges valley. Orissa anil the Ka.stern V'indhyas — and perhaps also other parts 
of the North and East — were inhabited by Munda-speaking tribes, while the Southern part 
of the West (Sindh), the Dakh.an and tlu' extreme South were populated by Dravidians. 
Of their entry into India it seems dangerous to speak at a time when the new di.seoveries 
at Mohenjo Darn. Harappa, etc., are not yet sufficiently known.! i But in view of the 
existence of the Brahui language in Baluchistan it seems highlv probable that the Oravi- 
dians entered India from the We.st and first of all occupied Sindh, whence they spread 
through the South of Ilajputana. through (bijar.it and Mfdw.i to the Dakhan and the 
extreme South. If this was the case and if the riiin.s at .Mohenjo Daro, etc,, are of Dravidian 
origin they would jtrobably have entered Sindh before ffOOO n e, I'nfortunately. nothing 
is known, so far. concerning the linguistic affinitii's of the Uravidian languages ; th.it .inv 
connection could be (>stablished with the Sumerian seems riuite impiobabh'.!^ 

Very little seems to be known concerning the religion of the .Miindii tribes proper. a.s 
they were at an early time either Dravidiani/ed or drawn umhu’ the ban of Brahmanism. 
But there is no reason to think that it did not consist m a (rude form of animism. \Ye mav 
indeed well suggest that these aborigines lived in an eternal awe of hideoiw and blood-thirst v 
demons and ghosts, whom they tried to satisfy by freijuent libations of blood and also 
by not unfrequent human saf ritii'es. The Khonds of Sambalpur, whose' horrible Meriah- 
sacritice is ,so well known from the de.scriptions of (’ampbell and Maepherson, are. no doubt, 
Dravidianized Mundas.'^ .\t this sa< ritice the Khonds cut the living human .sea]iegoat 
into slices which they buried in the tields from which they ex]iectedan abundant harvest. 
This is apparently a V('ry old type of sacriticc and is. no doubt, originally comu'Cted with 
the myth of the /^(/•ay^s^//.7n ( Kigveda, N. 90), according to which a ]uimordial being is cut 
up, and out of its remnants is prodtua'd the whole creation.’'' Bor. in my opinion, a myth 
of that description prcsiqipo.ses a similar riti', 

10 ,-l?/as Ml RigveUa sc-'ms lo mean oiitv loiipor" t.nm/i' scairrly siv-uis tn cMsti il m InUia 

(kJ. chi.. I, p. 1114] — aiul lias imU inoic lali-ly came to mc.ni ■ i'-oii.'' wliuh was ciiiln i’ lallfU i-i/thnam 
ayah, Ttiere is nu clnubt that the Indo-Ffiir, wonl umlcrlyiiig SUi. uya-i. ,\\'c^l.m ttynl. J.atiii u-.s and 
ttotUic oc, also iiicaut only ” cojipor.'’ Whether it was orituutlU a loan word I'ruiu '.imc M.-dii erram-au 
language (c/. Ipsen, I mlojfrmanische For-si-Jiniuj^n. \-iA Xht p. iT.'i) is imd.'iidtil ,uid irrelevant. 

11 Personally I shoiilil feel iiiclincil to think that tin- iuv,\siori took place .tl.iMii 2()ii() isnti b.c, (i-y. 
HulUti?! S.O.F.. vol. It , p. Iti"). 

IS Of these discoveries the present writer knows only through .artieles in the 'f.ie.i. The Illnstruted 
London (iSepteniber -Oetiiljer 1924, February-Mareh 1021!), and tile ariiele of .Mr, S. K, C’luUterji in 

yfodeni Revifu’, 1024. p. (itka iq.. (rj. Professor S. Le\i, ./..4. 192.): J. p. OT.'i '-'y.) 'I'o ny. with Professor 
Kouow {Rentyaht JnrohL p. 2.'i9 .'i/.). In eonnoet these discoveries witli the i hronology oi the .-\r\aii invasion 
is apparently impossible. 

!■' Dr. F. O. fsehrader in fur Iniiolo.f ’n ii. Imni'il(k\ vol. III. ji. SI tries to eoiineet the 

Uravidian with Finno-Ugrian languages ; bul this seems fanciful. 

14 Cf. Rus.selk T iffae.s- and Cattrs of thr Crnlral Provinct s. III. p. 4(!4 sy. 

15 That the author of the PuriKa.iAkta thought of a real saerifice, and not a symbolic one. is clear from 
verse I.*) : devd yad . . . nbadhnan purmam paium and other passages. Vf tfio present writer's work 
Jiidirn (Stockholm 192o), p. oSS aq. 
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But it is also a well established fact that the Khonds performed the Meriah-sacrifiee 
in order to alleviate the wickedness and dangerousness of the Earth goddess. The idea of 
her being of a malign nature originates in the habit of the Indian aborigines of burying their 
dead in the earth, which thus'* became the abode of the malignant ghosts. Sacrificial fire 
as well as the fire of cremation are both Aryan innovations in India. " 

No old documents are preserved concerning the religion of the Dravidians proper. 
The descriptions that we possess all date from the three last centuries. But they give 
us the picture of a religion so very primitive that we cannot well doubt that it must have 
been mainly the same for thousands of years. Brahman influences which can be traced 
at certain jJoints can easily be eliminated. 

This religion is awe-inspiring and terrifying, a religion of eternal and iUimited fright, 
like those known from certain parts of Africa. Man is always surrounded by a countless 
crowd of evil and nearly always female demons and ghosts, the wicked dangerous spirits 
of the dead buried in the earth, -o These malignant beings prove their existence by plagues 
and epidemics amongst men and cattle, by famines and all sorts of harassings ; and it is 
only a continuous pouring out, drinking and smearing with blood that can avert their horrible 
assaults. 

The gods of the Dravidians are, above all, the female grdmadevatds, the she-devils of 
small-pox, plague, etc. The greatest amongst them is Kafi, the black, blood-smeared, corpse- 
devouring goddess, who has long ago been adopted by Brahmanism as the wife of liiva. These 
deities are adored either in the shape of rude logs or stones, or in that of rather crude idols 
that are put up in the open air or in the shelter of small and unpresuming looking temples. 
Some of these deities seem always to have been theriomorphic, and among these Hanuman, 
(Janesa and some of the avatar.^ of Vishnu were, even at an early date, adopted by Hinduism 
and turned into great gods. *■ 

A modern student of Dravidian religion points out that male ghosts generally do not 
develop into grdmadevalds, and that the Dravidians worship only the dead, never the living 
— above all, of course, the spirits of those who during life-time have given proof of an evil 
character. " The great prominence of the female element in Dravidian religion must stand 
in psychological connection with the domineering position of woman in South Indian 
genealogy and family organisation. And we can even find instances of women playing the 
part of priests in Dravidian religious ceremonies,'' 

Bishop Whitehead and Elmore tell us of the great sacrifices which are at times celebrated 
in various parts of the Madras Presidency, and at which hundreds of buffaloes and thousands 


n; VJ. Crooke, FoUclorr. XXX, 294. 

*■ Therefore the baVnt of Suttee (.saf?) cannot be attributed to the Dravitlians, but telongs to the 
N'liitbeni races. 

13 liy “Dravidians” must here tre understood the inhalidauts of Soutlieni rndiu. That they are 
racially original Dravidians cannot be proved. 

19 I'he oldest sources are relations of .Jesuit I'ather.s, nearly all unedited. Tnportant enough are the 
works of the missionary Ziegenbalg of whirh the largest has just been edited by Professor Caland (1 925), and 
the Halle missionary reports. The recent works of Elmore and Bishop Wlntehoad contain much valuable 
material though the authors' own conclusions are mostly open to doubt. 

-0 Elmore Dravidian (Judi in Modern llind'i'im, p, I49n. ipute correctly remarks that Dravidian 
religion is not yol ancestor-worship” but only a cult of the malignant dead ' ('f. l.r., pp 51,02 

79. 140 H'l. 

''1 CJ. Elmore, i.c., pp. 09, 149. 

'2 Priests are acting masked in femaledress (Elmore, l.<\. pp. 25, 35, 42); cf. also the peculiar functions 
of the so-called dliita.iji (ibid . p. 29 sij.) CJ. also Crooke , totk-lure, XXX, 301. That the inatnarctiatc 
was unknown to tVie Aryans is correctly pointed out by Rose, /.A., L, 31 .17 
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of sheep and fowls are butchered ; the blood is to be seen flowing in streams. But quite 
apart from these hecatombs bloody sacrifices are quite common, and in the centre of the 
Dravidian cult stands the buSalo sacrifice which is performed in disgusting form>. Tradi- 
tionally it is connected with the slaughter of Mahhasura. but it has far less abstract connec- 
tions with a human sacrifice that was previously performed according to the same ritual. 
Still more horrid is the slaughtering of sacrificial animals by impaling them on sharp stakes, 
which is practical on cc^rtain occasions (c/. Elmore, l.c.. p. 25). “^ Another sort of animal 
.sacrifice is the burying up to its neck of a pig, after which cattle are driven over its head until 
it is trodden to death ; and it is well testified that the Lambadis formerly used ri) perform 
human sacrifices in thi-- horrible way. -^ 

The Dravidian .-,acntice,' generally are characterized by the fact that the sacriticers u.se 
the blood in one way or other, smear their idols or themselves with it, or pour it on boiled 
rice, which is then u.sed for a common meal. On the smearing with blood something more 
will be said later on. The common partaking of the sacrificial blood has generally, and 
not minaturaUv. been looked upon as a sort of sacramental meal ; but in the 02 )iniou of the 
pre.sent writer such a viev cannot be upheld, isacramcntal meals, as far as I can see. are 
<[uile unknown to Dravidian rclisious idea-. On the other hand it seems obvious that the 
partaking of the blood, the use (.if the entrails as a sort of garland and other .seemingly 
seuflcless rite.'? all tend to the eutnmon goal of that religion : to protect op.e.sc'lf from the 
.gho.sts, to obtain renewed |>ower.s in the eternal strife with the devilish foes by partakiuu 
of the strengthening iikiod 

Let us now compare tiie religion of the Aryan.s as we know it from the Rigveda and 
that of the aborigm.xi tribes a-s we have tried to reconstruct it here. We shall see then 
that all the leading idea- are totally opposed tc> eacii other, and also that, through the condi- 
tions created by the Aryan invasion and conquest, the two religions came to stand against each 
other as the religions of the ufii.xT and lower classes of society. But, as always, the lower 
classes were by far the more numerous. It was app.irontly impossible to convert them 
all to the Aryan religion, which, by the way. in wholly new surroundings soon lost some ot 
its most characteristic features; and for that reason the Aryan Brahmanism-® already at 
an early date bega-n compromi.se, and thus created the most heterogeneous religion in the 
world, which, for want of abetter term, we e.ill Hinduism. As the Brahmans then got more 
and more people to adopt the caste-.system and declared numerous local godliiigs to be 
apparitions of Vishnu or Siva or the originally foreign Kfili. Hinduism spread over even wider 
areas. Wo can still observe it spreading amongst primitive tribes, e.g., in the Central Pro- 
vinces. 


Cy. Elmore, kc.. p, I'?). Connected wit li liuman siicrilioes is .i!so tlie brutal ceremony called hook- 
-wmgin".” It is freejuontly ineiitioned I'V older unthori tics, and is still pvaetibcd at. times according to 
Powell. Folk-lore, XXV, 147 f'q 

2t Impalemont was a common puni.-,hmcnt m the indigenous ludiun penal law, which was often charac- 
terised by a most horrid brutality. The well-known -tones about the impaling of thousands of Jain monks 
hv a Pitndya king in tho toventh century A.n. aro undoubtedly historical. Many authorities have made it 
i loar that on a primitive stage human sacrifice and capital punishment are not strictly soparatixl, and 
thus wo may conclude that human sacrifice ha.s also been perfonmel by means of impalemont. 

35 Cf. Dubois, Hindu Mann'r-^. SrU id., p, 70 ; Thurston, ( and Tribes of F. India, vol. IV. p 
22f> ; Elmore, l.c., p. 47 aq. 

*8 The extravagant idea of Slater, The Dravidian Element in Hindu Culture, p. 53 s?., acimrdlng to 
which Brahmanism should bo an especially Dravidian institution, has been excellently refuted by Dr. 
Harnett. JRAS., 1924, p. 486. In Indian religions Brahmanism is what can, with the greatest certainty, 
lie f.aken as an Aryan institution. 
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llinduisni has taken over temples and idols from the non- Aryan religions. Also several 
of its now popular deities a.s, e.g.. Ganesa-' and his " brother ’ 8kanda or Suhrahmanya 
eertainly have their origin in verj'^ modest surroundings. The popular Hinduism has also 
abolished the old hre ritual, the Vodic sacrifices and the preparation of the sacred beverage 
(Soma), and introduced quite new cults. The idols, inside and outside the temples, are 
adored by a certain series of ceremonies which arc comprised under the name pujd. This 
word occupies a central position within the dictionary of Hinduism, audit may be well worth 
the while to try to throw some light on its nrigin and original meaning. 

II. 

i'ew .-^chol.'U's seem to have be.-n tempted to tind out the etymology ut pujii and this 
teems rather fortunate considering the way in which research in Sanskrit etymology is 
carried on by many comparative philologists. To them the two St. Petersburg dictionaries 
teem wholly adequate means for dealing with Sanskrit etymology, and every word that is 
io\ind in tho.se hoojcs is uncritically taken into account as being a ' Sanskrit " one. A 
method like that is scarcely apt to achieve many lasting results ; but it is greatly in favour 
with a (;crtaiji set of ])hilologist,s, who cither will not or cannot t.ikc the trouble of learning 
'•.hat ■■ Sanskrit " and Indian ])hilologj' really mean. 

’L'he word puju stands rjuite alone within the Sanskrit dictiuiury : the verbal root paj- 
is with every probability secondary in comparison uith the noun. Both words 
■rrt* used m<uiy time-- already by Yaska and Panini and consequently belonged lo the com- 
mon dictionary of tire deijas iu the si.xth century u.c. 

The late Profe.ssor Bartholom-a> tried to cstabli-li a ( utmection between pujd aud an 
Old Iranian bn\Hya wliich would be the origin of Ih-rsinn bu'J,.^ad'in " to be gracious, to 
forgive. "-' Again Horn, JS cuper-:>lscheEt>jiitohrjl( , p. 74 -^q.. tried to connect it -with Persian 
j)oziii ■■ repentance."’ Neither of these suggestions is very attractive ; and wc need 
not further discuss them here, as it will presently be .seen tliat we do not claim for pnjd an 
indo-lranian or Aryan origin. 

Already long ago Guudert ZHdKJ., vol. X.YIII. p..)2S. .and Kittel Kanmda-Engliih Die- 
iiomnj, p. xli. tlerived the word pujd from a Dravidian verbal root which occurs in Tamil 
as pvgu-, in Kanarese as pma'^^. This root means “ to smear, to put on sticky substances, 
to daub, to paint " and is. according to thi* ahovenamed authors, the source also of Sanskrit 
pmta{ka). This explanation is correct as far as pusla- ■'model, cast"’ is concerned, a word 
that the lexicographers often explain by lepga " clay ligure, whitewash."’ Glay figures 
of gods which are prepared for certain occasioas and then again destroyed arc quite common 
in Dravidian cults. Again the Saaskrit word pustaku- ' raanuserint, hook ” has been 
evidently shown by the late Gauthiot^- to be ot Iranian origin. 


Thf liumoi'ous -looking, pot-bfllaxl got! nai, originally not a propitious, but a iiH ,uul 

lUngerous being, whose anger hiul to lx- rimstantly avrrtotl. just as that of other non-.\ryan demon--. It 
IS curious that wo do not lind it emphasized that he is adored not beeauEe ho averts evil but Ix'cause, if Ik 
got no adoration, he would stir up evil. This is ijuite correctly remarked by Jacquot, Religion 'h s- MnUibars 
p. 1.5; ej. also Stevenson, The Kites oj the Twice horn. pp. 21 . 293. In the latter work (p. 292 sr/.) we are 
told about idols of Oanesa with trunk tumixl rightwards as being very d.mgerous ;md being iidored onK 
by ritually very pure Brahmans. The stakes of the Meriah saerifiees ceiierally consisted of a enidelv cur 
elepliant’s head. 

28 C/. Grunrlrisa der iranischen PkUologir. 1 ; i, p. ,S| ; '/.DMG , vol. L, p. 701 tl owe this eoiiiiminica- 
tion to I’rofeasor Zacharioi of Halle). 

30 C/. on tliis word Horn, Neupersische Rtymologte, p. 43 sq. ; Hubschmann, Persische Ptndnn, p. 121. 

30 Later on the Sanskrit pujd has been reborrowed in Tamil in the form p&gat. 

31 Husrnta, 1, 29, 9, speaking of anatomical casts, calls them puetamaya. 

3 2 f!f. Mitmoires df la di Linquislique . vol. XlX. p, 130 eq. 
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Correct as seems to be the etymology given fay Gundert and Kittel, they have not taken 
the trouble to give any detailed explanation of it. As the present vTiter feels convinced 
of the correctness of their derivation and wholly appreciates the importance of the word 
puja for the history of Hinduism, Im will try presently to show how the word has come 
to its pi'C'cnt mf^anuiLr. 

III. 

In the Hindu temple servic-e of uur il.tvs the idoK are treated lil^e eartlily monarchs and 
dignitaries^^. In the mornini: one wakes them with the sounding of bells, iiistiimients 
and hymti', just as in the .Sanskrit literature the king is wakened u’p by the /-uifahVias with sung 
and instrumental music^'h Then they .tre bathed, smeared with sandal-jiowder, ointments, 
('tc., dre.ssed, fed and adored with intense, perfumes, betel, etc.; at timts they are taken 
tor an outing, or to visit their m-ighhoui’s in other temples, and in tiie*evening lamp.s are 
swung in front oi them, and Ihe </<• «•«//// •'■'.> perform llicir datiees tx-fore the idol ere it is asrain 
brought to rest. 

In this tlaiiy life I't tiie id(>l' the senes of rites called jiitjd oeeupies the central part. Its 
separate ]iarl' sai^i by th'* good old .Vobe Dubo:.'^-'' to be htteeii. while Mies, fjtevcuson, 
in lier exeedeiu book." mumerates nod t.\^eu.siv<-iy describes sixteen of them. This very 
detailed pdjn is. howeter. a eharaeteristie of the piescnt Hindiiisju. wliicli has lung been 
regulated by the lirahmnns. and is highly artiiieial. thuiigb iminitive ek-ineiits c an be observ- 
ed within it. So we mu't try to iiud out which of these nuiny rites er.n b." eon.sidiied to 
be tlie pi-imitive a id orivina! p-ty'i . 

The difiei'eni saeiuieial in '.ds. wlueii are oflei'ed to the gods as aaicvlua and alter that 
oeiier.dlv oaten by the w('r.-.-hspj)e".s as pra^nda, can be left wholly out of consideration. That 
one ob'ers meal.s to the gotls ;.:el id.il.s is a common Imbit all over the (s-irth. and nothing 
would lead us to believe that this is the eiiiet constituem of the pvjd. But tlie iniiuenee 
of Brahmanism has inatle thes(.' nie.iis \eeetarian. which they certahily were not during earlier 
timc.s. We tnay also dispense our.selves from considei’ing certain other elomeitt.s in the 
present pujd. What is. however, its most charaett listie part is undoubtedly the washiri'j 
f)f Ihr Idol (or ihe ■'^prinkUnj of the lih'jn) wUh wakr or with houti/, vurdi., sugared water, etc., 
and the nmearirt^g or daubm'i i! nn'k certain n,- a! nv nj'--, pn’.c<!cr< or odij v'dich are 

generally of a hrdhant reil or ioUm" colon: . 

dVobi continued.) 


KOOK-NO'l’lGlis. 


INiarus iNsi I.IPTION .J “I* iNiue.oe.jM Vol. I. IssCKir 

Tui.N's or Asoka. New Kiltioji. B\ It. Hri.r/.scH, 
Ph.]). Witli ."i.") Pliito^. I’riiit 4 »er I h.- (Jovi rii- 
ineiit o: Inciei jil tlio tflon nilt.n Pies... l92o. 
tH the mitkiu^ t)i books (leuliMe witli tbe ;i"o *U 
tba Mauryiis .iml tlie .\sokan ins: nations there is 
no end. The present volume, whieh is likely to bo 
the most authoritative ixtition ot the Kdiets yet 
published, w.is m pnice.s.s of h.-iii” jiniued when 
1 he outbreak of war in 1914 put a stop lo ail 
such work. Preparations for piiblu.itioii were re- 
Bumed in 1920 and have culminated in the apiiear- 
ance of this fine volume, whieh does i reilit. to the 
author and his collaborators. The volume eon- 


OL uii Inuroducuon, nbing 

Jully each ot .\-okap inscriptions, und ibapt^rs 
on Asoka himself, hi< oriip.rc, his converfion, his 
•If-arrua. aUkI the grbnriruai-s of tho various groups of 
inscriptions. Then loliow the Text^ and Trimsla- 
tions. accompanied h\ oM’f'llent collotyj^io reproduc' 
lions of negatives matie from cstainpages. uhicli an' 
as perfect as human ingenuity Gon make them. In 
tho case of the tSIiShb.l^L^arhi and Mansehra »xiicts 
j tiicy are the first own- rnaife -vnIugIi admit of photo* 
j graphic reproduction. 

Space forbids my discussiui: tiio detaiis of Dr. 
1 Huitxscii’s work ; but 1 notice on page xxxviii of tho 
introduction that whi)f deciding definitely that the 


In Tamil tho tompio is, consequently, called KOvU " royal house. ’ 

( J. Kauiilya (xl. Jolly, p. -4. 4 ; s<istht (rdtribhdge,) tdryagho^fma praiibuddha^'. 
3G Jlindu Maniur.'^. 147^/. tikes of the TtvicK-bom^ p. 
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I'itinikas or Pitenikas cannot be identified with 
the inhabitants of Fratishtana or Paithan on the 
( lodavan", he yet regards them as a distinct tribe 
cr people. I’resumabl^-, therefore, he does not accept 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s ingenious susgeetion that this 
Mord. meil m conjunction with liathikas' and Bhoj- 
c.s. is mi .idjectivo signifying ‘'hereditary.' The 
Volume and the plates are evcenenth- printed. 

S. M. Ed\v.\iu>es. 

Joi'.uNAT, OI' fNniA.N- Histouv. vol. IV, part II 
.s, r.al No. 11. Edited by Pnoi . .S. IviusjiNASW-Oii 
.Iii.ANO.vn, Madias, 192.7. 

'I he September (192.7) i.~.siie of the Jourual o] 
contains some notable articles. 
Mr. Kcdlia Kumud Mookerji, in a thoughtful 
1 ofumiiiiicatieii mititloil Latu' Ciipta H^slo/'P 
curi Chronoloq'i, touches on the same question as 
that raised by Mi'. T. D. .Vravamuthan in his T/<e 
Ki'n’eri. tJi- Maiifcharii ami tlm Sapf/aM. dealing 
V. ith the days el Hai'sli.i, and the two aspects 
thereof may well be read together. 

In the nc.Nt article, Pulakesi and Khit^ru II. by 
Prot. R. C. Ma)tin:d.ir. -we have one oi those rever.sais 
of old ideas whicli are so trying to old scholars in 
relation to Indian hi.story, but to which they cannot 
object, us it IS in this way that true ancient histopv 
is hammered out, 'VVe are now asked to belu vc 
that it wn.s not Puiakesin il the Chalukya tb.u 
recfivfd the well known embassy trom the itasanuiu 
Ivhusru II of Prrsi,i. but his contemporary and 
enemy Harsha of Kanauj. Prof. K. C. Majumdar 
produces much cogent evidence in support of the 
now view, which of course upsets the well-known 
interpretation of a famous picture at Ajanta. 

Then, in a remarkable paper b>' Dowan Baliadui 
b. D. iSwamikarmu Piilai there are proilut-ed seven 
new facts cemceming Indian Astrologj' such a.s on!-, 
be could bring forward. Hero we have a pape r 
that all students of Indian chronology should study. 

There are other useful papers in tlii.s issue, but tin- 
n 1 C re mention of those above alluded to shows th.it 
the editor of this Journal is keeping it up to a hiidi 
mark. 

R. C. Temple. 

Memou;.- Ob’ Titi; AncH^EOLOoiCAr, Sukvuv m 
In'DII. Nos. 17, 20. and 27. Oovcninicnt i-i 
India. Calcutta. 1925. 

These throe Memoirs exetnplify the wide scofn 
of the work performed by the Areha'ological Survey 
of India. The first. No. 15, by Dr. E. H. Hankin. 
M.A., deals with “The Drawing of Geometric 
Patterns in Saracenic Art,” and explains with the 
help of excellent diagrams the plan and construc- 
tional method, not only of the patterns formed on 
hexagonal and octagonal bases, wliich are compara- 
tively easy to draw, but also oi the important type 
of patterns in Saracenic art which the author 


] styles “ geometrical arabesque.” Dr. Hankin 
i explains tliat the method of constructing these latter 
j patterns has long been forgotten, but that by a 
I lucky chaiiee lie discovered in a small Turkish 
; hath attached to Jodh Bai’s palace in Fathpur 

■ Sikri the faint remains of the polygons which form 
1 the actual con.struotion lines of this class of pattern. 

■ Evidently the original arti.st. when he had completed 
his decoraiioii of the dome, carelessly forgot to 
obliterate his construction lines, which thus after a 
lapse ot thi-.-e and a halt renturie.s oiler the only 
clue hithcito uhi.uni-il to the mgeiuciis and often 
Ijcautiful dei’or.itious winch distinguish Mu.sliiu 
architecture. Dr. Hankiii's memoir has been edited 
by Mr. Blakiston, who lies included among the 
illustrations two piiotographs of the Club at Agra, 

; showing the designs which Dr. Hankin lui-nished 
for its interior decoration, a. tlio rcoiilt of hcs 
invesligatiouo into tliis by path o: Saracenic 

■ ait. 

Tho .-('cond Jleruoir. No. 20. cuihoihe, ,iu inquiry 
^ into ‘'Tilt- Origin and Cult of Tara ” by Mr. Hira- 
nanda iSba.stn. wlioieviews her position and charac- 
j terlstics in Brahmanieal mythology, in mseriptional 
' records, in Tantric literature, in Jain.v works, in 
Buddhism, tind in sculpture, and thc-nco deduces 
I the concla'icu that this goddo.ss is of Buddhist 
! origin and wa.s first introiluced into India from 
I Tiliot vat Nepal, ,iud that originally she was a guddes.s 
of navigation, invoked to gnmt a safe crossing of 
rivor-s and also protection from floods. Her worship 
eommoncetl about the fifth century a.d. and had 
become very jxipular by the seventh century, when 
she was introducid as a minor deity into tho Hindu 
pantheon. Thereafter she gi'mliLilly rose to the 
t>ositioii of till! .'‘ceend Mah.'ividyd— the chief deity 
! for tliT .^alvatii.in of men from the troubles of thi.s 
muiulano oxi.-tence. The Memoir contains several 
I good illustrations of image.s of tlio goddess. 

1 T he tiiird Mem-jir, No. 27. by Mr. Charles Duroiscl- 
I le. contains repioducticns, cne colouredand therest 
' in black and white, of the pictures in a Burmesi 
partibmk or foldins-lxiok, depicting “ The Pageant 
of King Mindon, leaving his Palace on a visit to 
' the Kyuuktawgyi Buddha imago at Mandalav 
(1855).” The autlinr e.\[)!ains that tho document. 

I from which the plates are reproduced, is a rare one. 

I and is “one of the few extant specimens, well and 
carefully exccuttd, of pure Burmese Art, before 
' that art became sensibly influenced by western 
models and technique a few decades afterwards.” 

; Tl'c pictures present a display of tho Burmese 
I standing army at Mandalay in full dress, together 
■with princes, princes,~os, ministers, and elephants, 
horses, war-chariots and so forth — and each picture 
is accompanied by an e.xplanatory commentary. 
In brief, the Memoir jirovides a most interesting 
sidelight on tho pomp and circumstance of the 
Court of Mandalay in the nineteenth century. 

' S. M. Ed'wabdes. 
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571 . On the 12th January 1729-30 Phoncl Sawunt of Sawunt Wari, Chief of Yingurla, 
which State had hitherto been in collusion, if not actual alliance, with the Angria Family, 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the English. By the 3rd article of the 
treaty it was provided that the cargoes of English ships wrecked on his coast were not to be 
confiscated. This was the first instance of an Indian Prince giving up a right which had been 
claimed in all parts of the East at lea.st since the time of Marco Polo {See para. 45 above ; 
Memoir of the Sawunt Waree State, Bomb. Set., X. 171). 

572 . On the 20th June 1720i’4 (Danvers, 11.400) died Kanhoji Angria, leaving two legi- 
timate sons. The elder Sukhoji, who took Kolaba as his share of the State, was at first 
friendly to the English, but the younger Sambhaji, who received the southern coast and 
resided at Severndurg, pursued bis father's policy. His ships were in constant conflict with 
the British. Captain Beresford notes on the 26th Xovember 1730 that the Bombay Galley 
had just come in badly damaged and with many soldiers as well as sailors lulled and wormded, 
whilst the Bengal Galleyi^s {ju^n taken. Captain Beresford was thereupon ordered with 
his own ship, tlie Victoria Frigate and the Fort St. George Galley to cruBe down the coast. 
He looked into Gheria, on the 6th December, where they saw the King {Yilliam{Ste para. 270 
above) but could do nothing to recapture her. They saw nothing further of the enemy {Log 
of Prince William, 4S0 tons, 96 men, 30 guns). 

573 . On the 4th March 1730-1 Captain Pelly, off Barcelore “ saw 12 boats standing 
after us, which we are informed belong to a Roger [Raja] ashore [probably one of Angria’s 
chiefs] and are looking out for Moors’ ships ’’ {Log of the Middlesex, 430 tons, 86 men, 30 guns). 

574 . On the 2nd May 173 1 Captain Robert Bootle of the London (490 tons, 98 men and 34 

guns) WTites from Surat : — "This morning by order of the Chief here, 1 sent my pinnace 

and yawl both well manned and armed up the l iver to take tvo gallivats belonging to Angria, 
which wc are informed rac in the river. At midnight they fell in with them and took them 
both with 30 men on board, out of v. hich three were killed in endeavouring to make their 
escape, Mr, Lowthor, the (.'hief, has taken them into his charge and sent them to Bombay 
under guard of four Europeans and a great many Peons in order to be condemned. They 
were betrayed by the .Soedee's Sebandar Slialibandar in whom they confided and do still 
believe him to bo their friend. This is a sign that the Seedee is not well pleased with so 
troublesome a neighbour. IMr. Lowthcr has promised Jlr. Shepperd who had command of 
the pinnace and iMr. Blinstone in the yawl that they shall have a just account of the prizes 
and the share due in such casc.s according to order of the Company ” {See para. 595 below). 

575 . On the 13th December 1731 the timely appearance of ihoStretham (470 tons, 94 
men, 30 guns, George Westcott Commander), saved a Portuguese ship from capture by four 
grabs and four gallivats of Angria'.s (Log of the Stretham). 

578 . On the 6th and 7th January 1731-2 the Ockham (480 tons, 96 men and 30 guns, 
William Jobson Commander) fought a Kolaba sciuadron of five grabs and three gallivats 
(seven more gallivats of the pirate fleet having vithdi-awn into harbour vith a prize which 
they had just taken), and beat them off with heavy loss (70 men killed and 30 wounded), 
but could not take any of them as they were much better sailors. Captain Jobson savs that 
at this time Angria had two squadrons, one stationed at Kolaba of five grabs and the other 
at Gheria of si.x, beside gallivats. They were all strongly maimed and vere accustomed to 
attack at night in the calm which generally prevailed between the Land and Sea breezes. 
Their mode of attack was in line abreast, coming up a.stcrn and keeping the masts of fhe 
enemy just sufficiently out of line to afford a good target fur the powerful guns, 9 or 12 
13* iJdff (1. 520) says lu 1728, Grose s-iys 1731. 

125 On tho 12th March 1731 the Bombay Govemmentgranted pensions of Rs.2 per mensem to widows 
without children, and Rs. 3 to widows with children, of the men who had been killed in this Gallev 
(Bomi. Gar. XXVI. i. 159). ^ 
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pounders, which they carried projecting over the prow through portholes cut in the bulkhead 
of the forecastle (.S-’cyOT/Yz, C2.jf»e/'ou! ; Ormc, History, I. 408). Captain Jobson says: — “His 
late success in taking the Bengal Galley and other prizes had encouraged him to take an oath 
upon a Cow's heed ('itliicli is their manner of swearing) to attack us and promised his people 
every man a gold klaiiillen (which is a ring they wear about their wrists) if they brought us 
in, but wc happily disappointed them and I hope it was a very timely stroke to put a stop 
to their bold attempts, they being so flushed with success that they attack but [sic] every- 
tiiing they meet and begin to make the Trading on that coast very hazardous.” The crew 
of the OcL'hatn received two months pay from the President of Bombay and the same amount 
from the Directors as a reward for their good conduct {Log of the Ockham ; Downing, p. 68). 

577. In 1732 the English at Tellicherry despatched two successful expeditions against 
the local pirates, in one of which a pirate vessel of 15 guns was taken. In the other, Ensign 
Lewis ilcndoza having captured off the mouth of the Valarpattanum River a Canarese vessel 
which had attacked his party, was in turn attacked by one belonging to Cutti Coileen,” 
carrying 200 men. A lucky shot fell in the magazine of the pirate and she blew up, not a 
man of her crew escaping (Logan, Malabar, I. 365). 

Anglo-Americans. 

578 . On the 1st November 1725 private letters were received at Onore (Honavar) from 
Madras advising that the crew of a South Sea ship had murdered their captain and turned 
pirates and intended for the Malabar Coa.st (Log of the Devonshire, 470 tons,. 94 men, 30 guns, 
Lawrence Prince, Commander). Either the news was false or the pirate went elsewhere. 

Portuguese or Turks. 

579 . The Morice (Christopher M ilson Commander) arrived in Moeha Road on the 21st June 

1725. On the 1 1th JuU' a Portuguese Captain sent in certain demands to the Governor, who put 
the Portuguese officer and his boat crew in prison and stopped all business. On the 12th “ the Por- 
tuguese warped nearer the shore and hoisted the at the main top-masthead. He is now 

within gunshot of the to\vn and threatens to fire upon it, for which reason the Europe flaggs 
were hoisted on the slioar at all the Factorys at the Portuguese request ” (Log of the Morice). 

Malays. 

580. In 1726 the Constable, Clars van Oleef, was attacked by six pirate boats from 
Macassar and forced to flee (Pad. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. p. 65). The Nakhoda Muda (J/ew- 
oirsofa Mahijan Famihj, p, 2) mentions an attack upon Karimata by Bugis from Celebes 
under Pangliraah Tuasah about this time or a little later. 

English and Dutch. 

581 . The establi'-liinent of the Ostend Company in 1722 was part of a German world mari- 
time policy. Its early profits were great and in 1726 it paid a dividend of 331 per cent. It 
e.stablishcd seLtleniciits on the ^Madras coast at Govelong and in the Hugh at Bankibazar. 
The jcalousY of the Dutch and English was quickly aroused, and their Agents did not hesitate 
to take drastic mcasure,s to spoil its trade. In the Log of the London, under date 19th May 
1727, Captain Robert Bootle complains that men were deserting from his ship owing to offers 
of double pay made by '' the Emperor's people ” and in the lA)g of the Mary under date 11th 
July 1730 Captain Thomas Holden mentions the presence of a number of English and Dutch 
■ships in the Hugh, engaged in holding up the Ostenders, examining Moor and other 
ships to see if they carried their money or property, seizing the sloops sent down from Banki- 
bazar with men and ammunition and insulting the Ostenders so as to trap them into com- 
mencing hostilities (Logs of the London 490 tons, 98 men, 34 guns, and the Bridgewater ^0 
ton.s, 80 men, 28 guns, 2oth September 1730). 

582 . Captain Henry Watts, under date 14th November 1744, mentions that English 
ships and soldiers were sent down from Calcutta to force the Ostenders at Culpee (Kalpi on 
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the Hugli, apparently a temporary halting place) to surrender deserters from English ships 
and from the garrison at Calcutta. The Ostenders declared that they would repel force by 
force, and the English withdrew {Log of the Lapwing). In 1745 M. Schonamille, Chief of the 
Ostend Company, determined to leave Bengal, and with 300 Europeans—'^ a mixture of the 
worst of all nations, likely to take to evil course.s ” — establish himself in Pegu, but was cut off, 
with 100 of his men, by the Arakanese, whilst 50 more were taken prisoners, the rest escaping 
to Malacca or Batavia. Apparently previous to this disaster he had carried off from tiergui 
the French ship Charles, belonging to Dupleix, and renamed her the Eatoratlon. It was 
recovered by Captain [i.e. Admiral Thomas] Griffin, who found 24 Englishmen amongst its 
crew (Despatches from Madras loth February and 2Uh September 1745 and 1th February 1746). 

Malabarese. 

583 . In December 1732 the Bombay fleet, consisting of the Victory Grab (Captain Par- 
rott) the King George Galley (Captain Harris) the Princess Caroline (Captain Preast) with 
five gallivats, blockaded Angela’s squadron in Cole Abbey [i.e. Kolaba] but without any 
decisive result. Meanwhile his southern squadron was at liberty, and on the 30th January 
1732-3 a Dutch Europe ship reported that she and another Dutch vessel (each of 30 guns 
and 100 men), in company with two English ships, the Shallurn (24 guns aird 90 men) and the 
Charming Patty (16 guns and 40 men) had been attacked off Gheria by eight grabs and six 
gallivats belonging to Angria, but had beaten them off after a stiff light of two hour.s in whicli 
both sides suffered severely. The Dutch ships were badly damaged, but the Shallurn lost 
most heavily in men (Log of the Marlborough, Thomas Hunt Commander. 28f/( December 1732 
and 30fA January 1732-3). 

584 . Sakhoji Angria died in 1733 (or 1734) and was succeeded by his brother Sambliaji 
who sent his half brother Manaji to Kolaba as his Deputy, but Mannji speedily made himself 
independent (Bomb. Gaz., XI. 150). 

585. Shaikji, a notoriou.s pirate, is mentioned as having in 1733 assisted the Marathas 
against his master the Sidi, in whnse confidence he was. Shaikji (or Yacoob Khan) was by 
origin a Hindu and a descendant of the Koolee Rajas of the Konkan, but having been taken 
prisoner as a child by the Sidi, he had been made a Muhammadan, a fact which, as was 
the case with many other Hindu forced converts to I.slain, did not destroy his instinctive 
attraction towards his own people (Duff, I. 522 ; Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 82). 

586. In 1733 the British occupied the Island of Undheri [Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 170). 

Dutch, Javanese, Arabians. 

587 . Early in 1733 a Dutch ship, the Windhondt. carried the suite of the Persian 
ambassador to Gombroon. When she had landed them the crow mutinied and set off to 
cruise as pirates in the Red Sea. Shortly after they met two Dutch ships and beat them 
off after a hard fight, during which the Commander, boatswain, gunner and two men, 
who had been held prisoners, managed to make their escape, by swiinmincr, to their friends. 
Soon after, the mutineers quarrelling among themselves, some of their leader.? deserted for 
various reasons, and the Surgeon, taking his opportunity when most of the malcontents were 
ashore on a de.scrt island getting in water, persuaded the remainder to run off with the ship. It 
was stated that amongst the most resolute and dangerous of the mutineers were 25 Javane.se 
(SuratDiarySth April and Sth June 11 oo and Letter from Gombroon 2 Vh May 1733) Low (1.115) 
says that before she was recaptured the Windhondt t<iok two merchantmen. Roggeveen 
(Kerr, XI. 159) calls her the Hare and says that she took many Arab pirates in the Red Sea. 

Arabians. 

588 . Between 1730 and 1735 the Persians were driven out of Muscat by Ahmed bin 
Saeed who became Imam. After this the Muscatees, who had been the first to practise piracy 
in the Persian Gulf, abandoned it until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when they 
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came under Wahabi influence {Bomb. Set, XXIV. 57, 122, 170. See, however, what Grose 
says, -para. 632 below). 

English and French. 

589. At this time both English and French did a lively trade in slaves in Madagascar. 
Captain George Bagwell notes that when he was at Crab Island on the west coast of Madagas- 
car he heard that two French ships had lately been there and taken away, one five hundred 
the other three hundred slaves. These slaves were prifsoners taken by the native chiefs in 
their wars. The prices were " for a man one buckaneer and one trading gun and two measures 
of powder each, and 3U flints and 30 balls ; for a w'oman twm trading guns, a quart of powder, 
3U flints and 30 balls ; for a boy a buckaneer gun, a pint of powder, 30 balls and 30 flints ; 
a girl equal to a boy and to be allowed for according to their size [Log of the Hartford 460 
tons, 92 men, 30 guns, IHh February 1733-4). Captain Bagwell collected 180 slaves in six 
weeks in Youngowle Baj’, and the people expressed much disappointment that Captain James 
Saunders had not come on the same bu.sinc.ss. During the visit of the latter, a Dieppe ship, 
La Subtil, Monsieur du Casse Commander (1.50 tons, 12 guns and 30 men), wnth a pass from 
the Governor of Bourbon and belonging to the French East India Company, was also there 
for slaves (Log of the King William, \%th August 1734). 

590. About this time the English required that all country ships should carry passes 
(Duff, 145 n.). 4’his had now become necessary, for if the native Governments wdshed to 
hold Europeans respon>iblo for piracj/, it was necessary for the Company’s cruisers to be able 
to distinguish betwTeu .ships carrying arms for defence and those carrying them for piratical 
purposes. 

591. On the 13th May 1736 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins, Commander) arrived at 
Fort Dauphin to trade for slaves. The King profc.ssed to be glad to see the English, but 
said that he had been informed by the French that the English did not dare to come there 
without French permission. However, a French merchant-man coming in to the harbour, 
Captain Jenkins compelled her to send a boat aboard him before he would allow her to trade. 
The native princes were very eager to receive a salute of guns, but so timid were they that 
they either kept astern in their boats or, if they came on board, ran down below" deck until 
the salute had been fired [Log of the Harrington). 

Sanganians. 

592. In 1734 the Koolee rovers of Gujarat gave much trouble, but were checked for 
the time by a squadron under Captain Radford Nunn, which attacked Sultanpur in the south 
of Kathiawar (Low, I. 116 ; Bomb. Gaz., XIII. 521 n ; XXVI. i. 266). Very soon afterwards 
the Koolees took the Antelope, a Bombay Marine gallivat which was escorting a rich convoy 
to Cambay, by the treachery of the Pilot who, acting in collusion with the Koolees, ran her 
ashore (Low, I. 117. See para. 45 above). 

Malays. 

593. According to Stavorinus (11. 219), about 1735 the Dutch in the Celebes were 
greatly harassed by pirates : — Aroe Secnknng, a discontented Wadjoree prince, had for 

some time, together with his Captain been committing piracies. He had taken Passir 

and Coety [in Borneo, in 1726. 8ee ibi'L, 11. 217J and harl even attacked the ves.^els of the 
[Dutch] Company. The.se freeboot'ws therefore in the years 173.5 anil 1736, carrying their 
dejwedations to a great excess in the nelahhourhood of Mandhar and Cajelie, w'cre encoun- 
tered by the cruising vc.ssels of the Company, but to no purpo.se, and in the beginning of the 
year they landed at Fort Rotterdam cm the adjacent islands, belonging to the Company, 
where they plundered the inhabitants and burned their houses.” When attacked by Dutch 
ships from Macas.sar they got away “ wdthout any material damage (Pinkerton, XI. 224). It is 
clear that the Malays were getting over their fear of European ships. The swiftness of their 
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vessels, propelled by oars as well as sails, gave them the same advantage over the Dutch as the 
Malabarese and Sanganians had over English and French ships on the west coast of India. 

Malabarese. 

594. On the 26th December 1735, beside two other English ships which he had 
previously taken, Sambhaji himself with four gallivats and five grabs took the Derby Indiaman 
(480 tons, 96 men, and 32 guns. Captain Abraham Anselm). On the Derby seven men were 
killed and many more were badly wounded. 115 prisonersi-* including many ladies, were carried 
into Severndurg {Read's WeeMy Journal, 10/A July and 6/A November 1736). The 
unsuccessful defence of the Derby, said ti) be due to shortness of am munition, 

“ made a great stir through the whole of India and many Bengal merchants showed 
a dispasition to place their goods on our [i.e. French] ships rather than to trust them 
to rivals so unfortunate or so ill-prepared to defend themsehms ” (Martineau, Dupleix ctVInde 
Frangaise, p. 211), and in 1736-7 Dupleix, to ciwnre the safety of the navigation between 
Surat and Calicut, constantly menaced by the Angrians, applied to the French Company 
to have placed at his disposition a Europe ship which was trading between Chandernagore 
and Surat, saying that “ the English who had suffered much more from the Angrians than we 
had, had only themselves to thank for their misfortunes, since th -y used to sell them arms and 
allow them to dispose of their piratical booty even in Bombay ” (Martineau, p. 523). Angria’s 
successes so encouraged him that he attacked, though iinsucces.sfully, the Vigilant of 65 guns 
and the Ruby of 50 under the command of Commodore Lisle and also many other vessels. 
Sambhaji sent two of the prisoners taken on the D.rby to Bombay to treat of a peace, but 
nothing final was concluded (Read's Weeldy Journal, lO/.A July and 6fh dsovember 1736). 

595. On the 2'tth December 1736 the Company's cruisers brought into Bombay one of 
Angria's grabs with a ves.sel belonging to the sons of Muhammad Ali, a merchant of Surat, 
which had been taken by the grab and which they had recovered. In conformity with a 
resolution of the lOtli November 1731, the value of the grab, stores and ammunition, was 
divided amongst the captors. Two Subadars taken on the grab were ordered to be con- 
fined without irons and v ith a full allowance of food, but the rest were put in irons, employed 
upon the works and given only such food as might be necessary (Bomb. Gaz., XXM. i, 174). 

596. At the end of 1736 or beginning of 1737 Sambhaji captured the Severn (Captain 
Parker). He made slaves of the whole crew, setting them to work on hi.= fortifieations (Old 
Whig, 28/A April 1737). On the 2nd March 1737 the Halifax (.John Aston Commander) sail- 
ing from Tellicherry towards Goa, came in sight of a vessel under jurymasts, flying a 
white flag with a red cross and accompanied by two gallivats. Supposing her to be a prize. 
Captain Aston determined to retake her, but on coming up found her to be commanded 
by an Irishman. She was a Moor ves.sel which had been taken ly Angria and sold to the 
Portugue.se. The gallivats were under her convoy, one being Angrian and one Portuguese. 
The Captain reported that at Ghcria Angria had •' six grabs ready to put to sea and three more 
will bp readv in two or three days, in all whicn lie has put 18 pounders for pwou guns and 
manned with 200 men '’ach, and [is] fitting all the gallivats he can to fill with men to supply 
his grabs, and that resenting the affair in the discharge of the English prisoners [i.e. on the 
Derby. See para. 501 n. ithore] he ])rctends to attack the Bombay fleet, and for that purpose 
has given order, s to his men to stand the first tire and then to board. 'i-’ As the Halifax was 

126 All “ the English that wore prisoners with .\ngr.a, except those who entered his service ” were 
released by the mana:romenl of C.iptain James Inchbird and arrived at Bombay the 23rd November 1736 
{Bomb. Oaz., XXt'I. i. I'n) 

1*7 At this time reloading big guns was a matter of time, so that after the first fire an active enemy 
could always attack with a good chance of success. The introduction of Quick-firing guns restored the 
advantage to the side using big guns. 
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ready and cleared for action, there was no chance of the Angrians taking her, but as she was 
alone and, if she lost her masts in the action, she might miss her voyage, w'hilst she had no 
chance of taking such swift sailers as the Angrians, Captam Aston and his officers decided to 
stand off to sea and avoid an action {Log of the Halifax). 

597. On the 2nd Januarj’’ 1737-8 the Heathcote (Captain Jonathan Cape) met the Com- 
pany's Galleys cruising for Anglia's fleet. The latter consisted of the Britan7iia (Captain 
Lewis), the Prime of Wales (Captain Atkins), the Neptune's Prize (Captain Nunn) and the 
Rose (Captain Benson) {Log of the Heathcote). 

Sanganians. 

598. In August 1737 the Robert and the Success were sent by the Bombay Council to 
make reprisals upon the Sanganians and other northern pirates, that month being the season 
for the return of their vessels from Mocha {Bomb. Oaz., XXVI. i. 269). 

Malabarese. 

589. In 1738 Angrian pirates attacked the Dutch ship Noordswolfsbergen and the yachts 
Zeelands Welvaren and Magdalena, and after a three days’ fight took the two yachts {Ind. Off., 
Dutch Records, XIII. 168). 

600. On the 18th November 1738 the Nassau (William Hutchinson Commander) off 
Vingurla met the Kempson's fleet which is at peace with us and likewise acquainted me 
that Angria’s fleet had made a push out of there port \i.e. Gheria] and had got o grabs and 
12 gallivats, but that our fleet had kept in the rest. I called a consultation with my officers, 
who judged it proper to stand thirty or forty leagues out to sea till we got to the northward of 
Bombay. On the 6th December, off Bombay, the Nassau saw Manaji Angria’s gallivats towing 
into Cole Abbey (Kolaba) two grabs, which Captain Hutchinson supposed to be Portuguese 
and to have been taken the previous night when gunfire had been heard {Log of the Nassau). 

601. On the 22nd December 1738 Commodore George Bagwell chased Sambhaji's fleet 
of 9 grabs and 13 gallivats into Rajapore, but was unable to follow them up, through ignorance 
of the river (Low, I. 107). On the 10th January 1738-9 he repulsed an attack by Angria’s 
fleet off Goa with the loss of only one man, a midshipman, killed. Angria’s Admiral was 
killed in the fight {Daily Post, Idth October 1739 ; Bombay Quarterly Re view, IV. 75). Sam- 
bhaji now proposed peace to Bombay on condition that English ships should carry his passes 
and that the English should pay him annually 2,000,000 rupees for the free navigation of the 
seas, an impudent proposition which was promptly rejected (Low, I. 108). 

602. On the loth January 1738-9 Commodore Bagwell with the King George and the 
Carolina Galley came up off Barcelore with the Kempshew’s fleet which, about four or five 
days earlier, " had taken a Portuguese ship and grab and killed most of their people.” The 
Khem Sawunt being at peace with the English, the Commodore ransomed all the European 
Portuguese amongst the prisoners and put them ashore at Mangalore {Log of the Nassau). 
In March Captain Inchbird with a small fleet took eight of Manaji Angria’s fighting gallivats 
and thirteen fi.shing boats, but in November Manaji took the island of Elephanta and, after 
some vacillation, finally threw' in his lot with Sambhaji. In 1740 he surrendered Elephanta 
without resistance to the Marathas (Low, I. 109 ; Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 227-233). 

603. On the 29th March 1738-9 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins Commander) near 
Tellicherry met the Dutch fleet (under Major Seirsma, Ind. Off. Dutch Records, XIII. 168) 
returning from a fruitless expedition against Gheria. Captain Jenkins saluted the Dutch 
Admiral with 17 guns, manned his ship and gave three cheers {Log of the Harrington). 

604. Amongst other instructions issued to the Commanders of the Company’s vessels 
on the 28th August 1739 occur the following : — 

3rd. are to take, sinli or otherwise destroy all Savajes or other pirates infesting 
the coast, as Angria, Ramrous of Antigerate, commonly cruising to the southward, as well 
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as the Sanganians, Cooleys or other Rovers harbouring to the northward and commonly cruis- 
ing on that coast and sometimes as far as the Gulf of Mocho and Persia, that you may meet 
with, bringing such people, vessells and goods that j'ou take belonging to them in hither [i.e. 
Bombay] for their condemnation.” 

“oth. Kempsaunt, who has a port between Vingorly and Goa, is at peace with us and at 
war with Angria. When you meet his fleet they will send a gallivat with green (See jxtra. 2S5 
above) colours to speak with you and you are to treat them as friends, and should they offer 
to join you and go against Angria, you arc to permit them, but always under your command.” 
N.B . — It was characteristic of the English in the East that they never placed their forces under 
the command of their native allies. 

“7th. That at any time you meet with any vessel of w’ar under red colours [i.c. Moor 
colours], though they may pretend to belong to the Seedee or Bajerow [i.e. Marathas], if 
you have reason to suspect that they are not what they pretend, but enemies, you are to 
bring them in here ” (Forrest, Bombay Records, I. 173). 

605. On the Oth October 1739a reward of 2,000rupeeswasoffered by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for ever}’ fighting grab taken by the Company’s cruisers. Towards this the President 
subscribed 600 rupees and two other gentlemen 200 rupees each (Bomb. Gaz., XX\T. i. 271.) 

606. On the Oth January 1730-40 Sambhaji with fifteen ships actually ventured to 
attack, off Goa, four of the Company’s ships w'hen sailing in company, viz. the Harrington, 
Pidteney, Ceres and Halifax. The brunt of the attack fell upon the Harrington which was at 
some distance from her consorts. The enemy were beaten off after a gallant defence of five 
hours (Forrest, Bombay Records. II, 74; Low’, I, 108). The Commander of the Harrington 
was Captain Robert Jenkins, who had been in command of the Rebecca when she was taken, 
in 1731, in the West Indies, by a Spanish Guardacosta. On that occasion he was brutally 
ill-treated and one of his ears wascut off by a Spanish officer. This ear he carefully preserved, 
and when in 1738 the complaints of the English merchants against the cruelty of the Spani- 
ards in the West Indies could no longer be ignored, he was called to the bar of the House of 
Commons to tell his story and produced this grim evidence to the truth of his tale (Southey, 
II. 265). The Directors were so well pleased with his conduct in this fight against the Mara- 
thas that they presented him with 300 guineas. As the fight was renewed next day, it lasted 
in all nineteen hours, and the Angrians arc said to have lost 150 men in killed alone (Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, 1740, p. 621). 

607. On the 10th December 1741 nows w'as received at Tellicherry that a few' days pre- 
viously Sambhaji Angria, with seven grabs and thirteen gallivats, had surrounded and taken, 
off Onore, after an eleven hours’ fight, the Jupiter, a ship despatched by Labourdonnais to Goa 
for provisions. She had on board 200 European soldiers and marines as well as between three 
and four hundred slaves purchased at Goa and intended for the French Islands (Tellicherry 
Cons. lOth December 1741). On the 24th January 1741-2 the Halifax (John Blake Comman- 
der) in company with the Onslow (John Balchen Commander and Commodore) and the Queen 
(Charles Birkhead Commander) met an Angrian fleet off Severndurg, but did not come to an 
engagement. Captain Blake tells us that to prepare for action he '■ took down the bulk- 
head of the great cabin and made a very clear ship fore and aft ” and slung his yards. From 
this it would appear that the old method of fighting at close quarters when attacked by 
superiornumbers was going out. To encom-age the men, he ordered them to give three cheers 
and the Band to play ‘ Britons strike home.’ The Angrians approached, according to cus- 
tom, in line abreast, the grabs towing those of their vessels that were slower sailers. One of the 
Angrians spread top gallant and studding sails, which was new with these pirates. On the 
30th January 1741-2 in Mangalore Road, two of Angria's grabs took a rice boat which was 
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coming on board the Onslow and were prevented from taking one of her own boats, which 
was going ashore, only by the fire of her guns {Logs of the Halifax and Onslow). 

608. So much had the success of the Angrians encouraged the pirates, that all along the 
coast acts of piracy became common. Kuli Rovers from Gujarat swarmed near Surat (Ind. 
Off., Dutch Records, XIII. 69). The Malwans^-** (This name was now applied to the subjects 
of the Khera Sawunt and the Raja of Kolhapur as well as to the Sivajees or Marathas of 
Malwan itself. Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 88) are said to have plundered to the extent of ten or eleven 
thousand rupees annually {ibid.). On the 30th January 1741-2 the Khem Sawunt of Vingurla 
landed a force which plundered the coast of Cannanore and began to show utter disregard 
for his treaty with the English. On the 15th March 1/41-2 Kunhi Ahamad, nephew of the 
pirate Chief of Kottakal, generally known as Cota Marcar, having been made prisoner by the 
English, took opium and ran amok. He killed a sergeant with a knife, and was shot dead. 
As he and his party were not engaged in actual piracy when captured, this excited an out- 
burst of fanaticism, and the Angrians took a number of vessels, so that the Company s crui- 
ser Tiger was kept very busy in the attempt to protect commerce (Logan, p. 382). This is, 

I believe, the last mention of the Marakkar family, which now lapsed into obscurity {Malabar 
Gazetteer, 433). 

609. In 1743, when it ought to have been strengthened, the Bombay Marine was re- 
duced, and the Tiger herself, whilst disabled by a waterspout, was overpowered by the subjects 
of the Sidi of Jlufdafarabad (?), who however restored her at the order of his superior, the 
Sidi of Janjira {Loiv, I. 118). 

610. The subjects of the Zamoria joined in the lucrative trade. Ships were plundered 
even in Calicut Road, and the Zamorin secretly accepted presents from the Muhammadan 
pirates who occupied Cottica, the northern portion of his territory {Ind- Off ., Dutch Records, 
XIII. 17. 66). 

611. Captain Jenkins tells us that on the 23rd February of this year (1742-3) he picked 
up and took into Bombay an English country ship, .still in a semi-disabled condition, having 
no mainmast and being full of shot holes, which had been taken some years before by Angria. 
He was immediately sent out by the Council to find and assist another, the Lancaster, which 
was reported to have been driven ashore by the Angrians, but she had been refloated and 
reached port unaided {Log of the Harrington). 

612. Manaji, always vacillating, rescued the English Ketch Salamander, when captured 
by Sambhaji olf Kolaba, but on the 22nd November 1743 fifteen of his vessels (7 of them 
topsail vessels) attacked the Mcmtogue (Fielder Freeman Commander) and the Wartoick 
(Robert Misenor Commander), and carried off a Portuguese Ketch and two or three shybars, 
or native merchant vessels, which were under their convoy {Logs of the Montague and War- 
wick). The Log of the Montague says that the pirate fleet belonged to Tulaji Angria. At 
any rate five days later Tulaji, with a fleet of eight grabs and forty or fifty gallivats, landed 
at, and plundered, Mangalore. In 1748 (? 1745, Authentic History of Tulajee Angria, p. 51) 
he succeeded Sambhaji as head of the house of Angria {Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 88). According to 
the Authentic History (pp. 60-61) Tulaji had an army of 30,000 Coffrecs, Sepoys, Topasses 
and Marathas, a large train of artillery and twelve elephants. His gunners and sea-officers 
were mostly renegade Europeans. His naval force consisted of 15 grabs, 5 ketches, 2 ships 
of forty guns, 40 gallivats and many small craft. 

613. To add to the trouble, the Declaration of War by France on the 31st of March 
1744 brought French privateers to the Malabar Coast. 

^2* Malvan, though first organised as a piratical port by bivaji, is in Kolhapur territory. The fort oti 
the island was named Sindhudurg. (Grant Duff, II. 84). Vingurla, the fort of Khem Sawunt is also in 
Kolhapur territory. 
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MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY IX THE GWALIOR STATE. » 

By ramsingh SAKSENA 
[Continued from vol. LV , page 5.) 

II —A Persian Inscription from Narwar Fort 

I 

This inscription, being one of the epigraphical finds of the Gwahor Government, is now 
i)ieserved in the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior, and is edited from a photographic re- 
production. It was picked up lying about loose in the compound of the shrine of Shah 
Madar^ on the hill fortress of Xarwar. 

U 

Narwar^, or classically Xalpur is traditionally supposed to be the home of Raja Xala 
of Nisadha whose romantic love for Damayanti as related in the Mahdbkdrata, is familiar 
to every Hindu. It lies 25° 39" north and 77° 56" east and though once a flourishing place 
on the route between Delhi and the Deccan, it decayed rapidly since the construction of 
new roads and railways which have carried the traffic elsewhere. It is now reached from 
Shivapuri, the summer-resort of the Gwalior Government by a main road of twenty-five 
miles in length which passes through the delightful valley of the Sindh river amidst charming 
jungle. 

The inscription is engraved on a piece of white sandstone not available locally, and 
measures 2 ft. 2 in. x 1 ft. 5Vin. There are 10^ lines written horizontally, and 2 vertically on the 
margin on the right and read from top to bottom. The first six lines and those on the margin 
are in Arabic prose written in Xaskh character and are quotations only from the holy 
texts. The last four lines are in Persian poetry written in Xastaliq characters and constitute 
the record proper. These contain seven verses covering 3i lines, and refer to the construction 
of a mosque bv Dilawar Khan in the reign of Muhammad Shah Adil in 960 A.H., and the 
remaining half of the fourth luic gives the names of the composer and the writer. The half 
line near the bottom contains the values of the letters employed in the chronogram according 
to the Abjad system, as well as the year in words — a practice not commonly resorted to. 

Of the persons named, the king is Muhammad Shah ’Adil, who ruled from 1552 to 1554 
x.v., and has been styled ' 'Arlili ' by Firishta. He was the third king of the Sur dynasty 
of the early Sultans of Delhi. Dilawar Khaii, by whose order the mosque had been built, 
is mentioned as (Xdlb) viceroy, presumably of Xarwar. Sayyid Ahmad and Xazir Shattari 
are the composer and tlie nviter respectively of the record, and need hardly be looked for 
in History. Suffice it to say that they came from a :Muhammadan sect of the Shattarias, 
to which belonged the famous Saint Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior, and may have lived 
at Xarwar a.s religious teachers. 

1 See antr, vol. LV, pp. 4-3. 

2 Shrines of Shall Madar are met with everywhere, probably in eommomoration of a tnsit by that 
well-known saint of Makanpore— Ai>i-i-Afc6ori I. 1307. 

3 For detailed description of Xarwar, see CASE., vol, II, p 30.. and ante, vol. XII, 80. 

I 
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At the end of the marginal line appears another name Khan-i-Jahan, who styles himself 
’Amil and seems in all probability to be the engraver of the epigraph. The date, as given 
both in words and in the chTonogTSLm. Hnkm-i-DUdivar Khdn is 960 a.h, ( = a.d. 1552). 


I read the inscription as under: — 


Text. 


No. of line 
(see Plate). 
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Translation. 

The Arabic portion needs hardly any translation as the quotations, besides being very 
well-known, have no bearing on the main record, and I content myself by giving the reference 
to these quotations : — 

1. Usual invocation from the Qur'an, Stpdra X, Ruq at 3. 

2. Stpdra XI, Iiuq‘at 2. 

3. The Mishkat Sharif, an Hadis. 

4. 5, and part of 6. Stpdra III, Ruq'at 1 or Ait-ul-kursi. 

Remainder of 6. Closing dictum of Qurdn. 

Lines on the margin. Stpdra XV, Ruq‘at, 1. 

At the end of the lines on the margin. ‘ Amil (engraver) Khanjahan son of (Munawar 1 ). 

7, verse 1. God be thanked, for the world is like the garden of Rizwan (Eden) 
on account of Muhammad Shah ’Add who is the Lord of the age. 

7, verse 2. Probably the empyreal firmament is his throne and the angels, his 
army. In appearance, the garden of the world is Paradise and he its Rizwan. 

8, verse 3. Ddawar Khan, the chief among the king's viceroys, caused this mosque 
to be built, which is like a place of shelter for the favourites (of God). 

8, verse 4. Infidelity has been subdued and Islam has triumphed because of him. 
The idols have bowed (to him) and the temples have been laid waste on account of him. 

9, verse 5. The temples have been razed to the ground along with their founda- 
tions and the mosques and worship-houses are flowing with his riches. 

9, verse 6. Sayyid Ahmad bears a testimony, by God, that in point of kindness 
and generosity, he (king) is the chief among God’s favourites. 

10, verse 1. The sages inquired of me the date of the construction. The divine 
inspirator inspired me to say, “ It is the injunction of Dilawar Khan " ( jj ^ 

Remainder of 10. Composed by Sayyid Ahmad, son of Vah Husain Khalifa. Writer of 
record Nazir Shattari (a successor to, or descendant of) defender of universe Shekh Muham- 
mad Ghaus. 

11, ^ ^ rr 20, j* — 40. S -p 20 “ti 40 — bb. — 4, 

J = 30, I = 1, j = 6, j = 200. 4 + 30 + 1 + 6 -f 20U = 241. i:;lA = j. = 600, 
I = 1, e) = bO, 600 + 1 + .50 - 651. r,8 + 241 -|- 651 = 960: 

960 A.H. - 1552 A.D, 

III 

As remarked above, the inscription has not been picked up in situ, yet the absence of 
any other 5Iuhammadan centre in the near vicinity safely assigns it to Narwar. Taking it 
to belong to Narwar, it points to a new fact, viz., the presence of a Muhammadan governor 
at Narwar — a fact which has not hitherto been found in any of the records. All agree that 
except for an insignificant loss of posses.sion during the invasion of ambitious Musalman 
emperors, the Hindus held Narwar independently or as federates of Delhi up to the 19th 
century a.d. when it passed to Sindia. Sikandar Lodi, who personally occupied Narwar 
nearly half a century before the vviting of this epigraph, gave the fort to Raja Gaja Singh, ^ 
a Kachwaha, thus restoring the fortress to the original owners The Kachwahas held and 
ruled over Narwar peacefully up to the 19tli century without even being disturbed by an attack 
from outside. How the governorship descended upon Dilawar Khan, as mentioned in the 
inscription, baffles all explanation and necessitates further research. 

(To be co)iiinned ) 

, vol. II, p. 307. 
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VEDK! STUDIES. 

By A. VEXKATASUBBIAH, JI.A., Ph D. 

{Continued from page 66.) 

3. Svasara. 

The attempts so far made at the elucidation of the meaning of this word arc not satis- 
factory. The author of the Vedic has mentioned this word three times — once (1, 9) 

as a synonym of alias, day. onee (3. 4) as a synonym of grha, dwcllmg, and once (4, 2) without 
mentioning any meaning. The deficiency in this last instance is made good by Yaska who has 
interpreted it as alinx. This meaning alias is repeated by Uvata and Mahidhara in their 
commentary on VS. 26, 11 and by Devaraja in his commentary on the Nigliantu. Sayana, 
on the other hand, has, in Ids RV. commentary, made use not only of the meanings alias 
and grha (with suitable modifications, as for instance, gagdlian 9, 94, 2 : knUya 2, 19, 2 ; 
goslitlia 2, 2, 2, etc.) but has in addition interpreted the word as dditya in 5, 62, 2, as marga 
in 6, 68, 10, and as sar'tra in 1. 34. 7 ; see Geldncr, Ved. Studicn, 3. 111. 

Roth has assigned to this word the meanings (1) Hiirde, Stall ; (2)Gewohnt€r Ort, Wohu- 
platz, Wohnung, Xistplatz der Vogel ; that is to say, he has confined himself to the meaning 
grha and rejected the meaning alias. This meaning, however, hardly yields good sense in 
many of the passages where the word occurs : and Geldner has, therefore, in his article on this 
word (Vcd. Studicn, 3, 110 ff.), investigated anew its meaning, and starting with the assump- 
tion that it means both a place and a time of day (as declared by the author of the Nighantu), 
hascometo the conclusion that svasara means (1) Eriihtrieb, Morgenweide ; the time before 
samgrarawhenthe cows graze freely on the pasture : (2) Fruhausflug aus dem Nest, die Mor- 
genatzung with regard to birds ; and (3) die Fruhmesse, Friihlibation, and, upalakshanena, 
all the three savam7ii or libations.*' This interpretation is approved of by Macdonnell 
(see his Vedic Index, s.v. ahan, go, svasara) and apparently by Oldenberg also who 
translates {RV. Noten 1. 260) 3. 60, 6e as ‘ Diese VVeiden bieten sich dir dar.’ HUlebrandt, 
on the other hand, translates {Liedtr dcs RV., p. 80) 5, 62, 2c as ’ Ihr macht alle Milch- 
strbme des (himmlischen) Stalles strotzen ’ and seems therefore still to follow Roth in 
his interpretation of the word. 

It seems to me that the translations given above of 3, 60, 6 and 3, 62, 2 by Oldenberg 
and Hillcbrandt are hardly satisfactory. Nor are Geldner ’s translations (given in his RV. 
ilbcrsclzung) of 1, 34, 7cd (‘Drei Entfernungen kommt ihr Wagenlenker Asvin her zu Friih- 
messe wic der Windhauch zur Fruhweide ), 2, 19, 2cd ("dass die Labsale der Fliisse forteil- 
ten wie Vugcl zu den Futterplatzen ') and 3, 60, 6cd ( ‘ Dir stehen diese [Soma-] weiden zur 
Verfflgung auf GeheLss der Gutter und nach den Satzungen des Menschen ’) any better : they 
indicate that the meanings proposed by Geldner for the word svasara are not correct 
and that they need to be revised. 

The reason for such incorrectness, too, is not far to seek. Geldner has begun his ex- 
position {Ved. Studien, 3, 111) with the observations (1) that the verses 2, 34, 8 ; dhenur na 
iisve svasareshu pinvate ; 2, 2, 2 : abhi Ivd nakfir ushaso vavdsire 'gne vatsain na svasareshu 
dhenavah : 8, 88, 1 ; abhi valsam na svasareshu dhenava indram girbhir navdmalie ; 9, 94, 2 • 
dhiyah pinvdnah svasare na rjdva ddyaniir abhi vdvasra indum show that the cows ooze with 
milk and low for their calves at the time or place of svasara, and (2) that the verses 1, 186, 6'. 
Sisum na pipyuslnva veti sindhuh and 2, 16, S: dhenur na vatsam yavasasya pipyushi show 
that the milch-cow longs for and returns to her calf when she is pipyushi or yavasasya pipyushi. 

* In his RV. Glossar, Geldner givot. meanings only, ‘Fruhweide, Fruhatzung, fig. fiir die Morgen- 
libation 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 34, 5 ; 8, 90, 1 ’ for thia word. It is luicertain whether ho has given up the other 
meanings or merely abstained from reproducing them here i- being (in his opinion) inappropriate in the 
verses referred to. 
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These observations are unexceptionable ® ; and when taken into consideration along with 
the statement in Tait. Br. 1, 4, 9, 2 ; (lasmat trir ahnah pasavah prerate \ prdtah samgave 
■sdyam) that the cows went out to graze thrice a day, prdtah, mmgave anA sdyam, they point 
to the conclusion that the cows returned home from the pasture thrice a day oozing with milk 
and longing and lowing for their calves. Similarly, Geldner's further observation (p. 113) 
that sva-sara denotes the time when the cows roam about and freely graze on the pastures 
(.sra-sara), supposing that it is correct, points, when taken in conjunction with the above 
statement of the Tait. Br.. to the conclusion that there arc three periods of time in each day 
which can be denoted by the word svasara. and not one period only, that preceding the 
satngava time, as stated by Gciclncr. 

Now, what are the three times of the day when the cows were driven out to graze ? It 
has been remarked, in this connection, by Macdonell (Vedic Index, s. v. go, note 4) that the 
exact sense of the above-mentioned passage of the Tait. Br. (1. 4, 9, 2) is obscure and that 
‘ strictly speaking, the cows were driven out from the cattleshed m the morning, spent the 
heat of the day m the Saingavini, were then driven out during the evening to graze and finally 
came or were driven home.’ That is to say, the cows were, according to him, driven out to 
graze twice only m the day — in the morning before samgava, and in the afternoon after satngava, 
and not thrice. This view seems to me to be untenable, and I am disposed to think that the 
statement of the Tait. Br. is correct and that the cows were driven out to graze thrice a day — 
in the morning {prdtah), in the satngava time (samgave), and in the evening (sdyam), that is to 
say, in the latter part of the night (pascimardtra) before the morning-milking, in the late 
morning after the morning-milking, and in the afternoon some time after the samjava-m'Akmg, 
and that they returned or were driven home from the pasture before the morning -milking, 
before the scrnif/ara-milking, and before the evening-milking respectively. Compare also 
Bhatta-Bhaskara's comment (p. 235) fasmdd almas trih prerak paiavai earamrthaty} prntish- 
fjiantc prdtah samgave sdyam ea on this passage. 

The return home of the milch-cows has been described frequently by the later vSauskrit 
classical writers from whose writings I reproduce here some passages on this subject : 

1. vpdratdh pascimardlrigocardd apdrayantah jiatitum javtna gam | 

tarn uisukds cahrur avekshanotsnkam gavdtn gamh prasnutapivaraudhasah || 

Kiratarjuniya 4, 10. 

2. nirvdli vdsarc astdcala-kdta- kirlte nicula-viahjarl-Okdiiisi Ujdnisi muRcall 
liyam-muci martci-rndlhii divasa-rihdi-pratydgatam prasmita-stanam stanam- 
dhaye dkayaH dhctui-vargam udgata-kshiram kshudhita-tarnaka-vrdte 

Haivhacarita (Nirnayasagara ed., p. 80). 

3. anindyd Sandini ndma dhennr dvaerte vandl || 

hhuvam koshnena kund'jdhn'i rnadhyeudvablifllidd a pi [ 
prasraccndbhivarshanlt' I'alsdlokapravartind (1 

Baghuvariiia (I, S2-84), 

1. sffl naicikUi pratyahanr dtapdnle pralyaklaghoslni iva vatsanddaih | 

rnadhuni van’iadhvanibliih prayacckati nindya, bltdyu pi nivdsabhumirn. || 

Yadav abbyudaya 4, 89. 

9 that, U'g.inls ( In, bacuiiil ul)vi\.iti<,ii, tin woul pi p'lx'ilil. iji 1(1, S ha-, no cniiueclinii 

witli tho wuril 'iwmd 'ja whi( li prucodc.s ii anil wliirli to b- '•oubtrucil willi ilio \nib fthhyuvovrt in. 
The <ow 111 ' irntu IT cloi'^ not long fur her i.ilf when i-hi i. pipyui'lii but becnnie- pip;j"''hi [i.c., oozing with 
niilkl when -.ho leinoniViers and Unigb lor her < nil or necs it ; eonifiare Kirnt.trjunija 1. 10: iijiaratipi 
rnscimariHriqiy arad apdrayaiila/i jiadl’i i'.‘- jnrmn i/n/n I Unn, nltuhas itiKrur acek^tLanolsnkniu i/atniw i/aiidh 
prasivdapiK'nandtiut.mh and th., cununciitator’s eiwulan.ition iil->nkti i:ril-,i slnitkinithilti/i . . . . 

prainuiapivam'idlwi) eat-san/taraind srauarpiiutpinu/r, U:ighuv.nnsa 1, St : hhiwam koslinuna kuridudhni 
medhytndvahhrlhdrr u pi \ pra.'irnve.n.abhivarahanti val-mloLaprauarlinii-, Yanu.TtiUkacaiupti, 2, lal-.kmcit 
k .hnrm --I'ii'i.i-dlv. ti'ii-diiaru-d liai.yaniui>ii~JharCtpithain, 
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5. sdifam (jalo yuinaijarncna Mudharah 
(jdva^ tato goshfliam nptlya salmratu 
huhhdraJioshaih pai ihhtamutynldn j 

ri'akdn xrakdn rat.<triliirdit ((p'iiini/iin nialur lihanhjnh sravad avdltasam paijah |1 

Sriinad-Bhiigavata 10, 13, 23-24. 

0. rimucijariuinpidia ■9andhyn]yhaiuidja1i-miil:idf.d,ii . . . righatn/nuneshu cakrn- 

vakamithuneshu .... miikhaiibhavalA-u 'tiiathyamdne^hn ar/javdrmssr 
iva ahhyarna-fai iiaka firiiridknriianndtriifrin dhenvshySnum d'trqlia-ramhhiidru - 
vena gopuminukhedni Yasastilaka-canipu 2. p. 10. 

The first of these passages describes the return home of the cotv.s from the pascjMrtm/ro 
gocara, longing [utsuka) for their ealve.s and with their udder.s oozing milk. FaieimarStri- 
gocara means the pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of tlie night ; and hence 
this verse describes the return home of the cows before the prdtardolm}^ The other passages 
refer to the return home of the milch-cows in the evening and likewise repiresent these cows 
as eager to rejoin their calves, lowing to them, and hastening to them {goshtliam vpelya 
aatvaram) with their udders oozing milk (pramutastanam: prasravcna ; sravad audliasatn payah). 

This eagerness of the cows to jom their calves, their lowing to them and their hasten- 
ing to them with udders oozing milk are features lliat figure also in innumerable verses of 
the RV. that contain comparisons. Compare for instance 10, 149, 4 : rdsreva ratsdty 
sumdnd dulidnd pdtir iva jdyd'/n ablii no ny Hu ; 10. To, 4 ; abhi ivd sindho s'lsum in nn 
mdtdro vdsrd' arshanti pdyaseva dkrwdra/i : 1. 38, S : rdircva vidyun minidti vatsamnn mdtd' 
sisliahti ; 1, 32, 2 ; vdsrd' iva dhendcah synndamdnd dnjah samvdrdni dva jagmur d'pah ; 
1. 164, 28: gaiir amimed nnn rafsdm mishuntam murdhd'nam hi'hii akrnon md'tavu' 
u I sr'kvdnaiii gharmnm abid rdrasdnd' mi'mdti mdyum pdyaie pdyobhih : 9. 86,2: dsrkshata 
rdthydso ydthd pidthak \ dlienur nd vatsdtn pidyasdbhl vajr'inam. In the same way, the lowing 
of the calves for their mother-cows and the licldng of the calves by the cows (see 
BMgavata, 10, 13, 24 cited above) are lileewise referred to in many RV. verses ; compare, 
in respect of the former, 1, 164, 9 : dmttned vatsd ,Uiu gd'iu apaiyat ; 9, 94, 4 : tdm vdvasdndm 
maldyah sacantc ; 10, 1, 2 : prd imt/bhyo ddki kdnikradad gdh and in respect of the latter, 3, 
41, 5 ; rilidnti mva-sas pdtim j indram vatsdm nd mdtn.ral ; 3. o-T. 13 : anydsyd vatsdm rihat'i 
niimdya ; 1, 186, 7: si'suw nngd'vas tdnimm rihanti : 3, 33, 3 : vatsuin iva mdidrd samrihdne. 

The passages cited above describe the return home of the milch-cows in the early morning 
tbefore the prdtar-doha) and in the evening (l>efore the ■sdyam-dnha) only. I do not know 
of any which describes their return home at the mmgava time’' (Ix-foif* the samgava milking)’^ ; 
but it can not be doubted that, at that time too, the milch-cows woidd be eager to rejoin 

10 The prdtardoka tak^.s place in tho luomiiig and the cows are immediately after driven out again 
to the pasture. This pasture can not be denoted by tho word ■paKimaralri-jo'-ara which means the 
pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night. [This is what is called Siru-vidu in Tamil. 
Seo Tiruppdmi translated in IhU. Ant., vol. LV, p. 10:1, stanza S. It is there referred to as being peculiar 
to buffaloes ; hut the custom seems to survive even in regard to cows m .some places — S.K.] 

11 Th.at they dnl rctuin home before the .ra/;a,> 0 ( o time is clearly indicated by Tail. Br., 1, o, 3, 1 ; 
mitrasya .laingavnh | tnl punyam Ujasvy ahaJi | tasmiit tarhi paiuvah sainiiyanti and Bliatta-Bhaskara’s 
comment diganteshu caritiii vraja>ii mmaqaectianti thereon. 

12 This is perhai'S due to the fact that while the priitardoha and tiiyavploha are universal, the 
sa^ijaya-Jo/ia as well as tho return home of the cows at that time, is not. Compare for instance tho 
pas.sage in the Kaghuvaiiisa beginning with 2, I ; atha prajimam aJhipah prcibhiitc jayapratigrdhita- 
gfindhamiilyaiti I vauiiya pila-pratibaddha-rat’ium yasodhano dhenum rshcr miimoca which states that the 
king let loose tho cow in order to go and graze in the forest at daybreak after the morning-milking, and 
ending with 2, \ b: sa ne'drapnlun i iligarilanhii krteii dinintc tnlayiiyd guntiim | pra'akrame pallavarugatanird 
pra'ihd pa'angasya ni'Dies ea dke-mh which siy.s that the inih-h-cow turned her face home in the evening 
after having roamed about all the d.iy. It is obvious from thi,-, puss.ige tlial V.i.sishtha’s homadhenit did 
not return ho, lie, an 1 was no' iiiilkol, a' -svieiyfiua tim u Compare also tho epithet dirasa-vlhrti-pratyd- 
gitU'H tliat 1 = ipii'ie.l to dheuuvarga'U in tho llarshacarita p.-issage cited above. 
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their calves and would hasten to them, lowing and with their udders oozing milk. The 
oozing of milk from the cows’ udders is thus not the characteristic of a place, but of a 

time the time when the mhch-cows return home from the pasture and are milked. This, 

as we have seen above, takes place three times a day — prataff, samgave and sayam or 
roughly, in the three sandltyd or mmna times It is these three times of the day that 
are denoted by the word siamra. 

Svasara is ilms approximately cquivaleut to sandhyd. and m the plural, ma}’ be said 
to be a stmonym of the word trisandJiya or irishavana. It is a kdlavdcakasabda or word 
denoting time : and as such, it can be used in sentences to denote the time “ when ” 
not only in the locative case, but in the accusative and genitive cases also ; see "Whitney, 
§§274c, 300a. and 302b. Compare also Gaedieke (p. 178): “'Der Accusativ von Zeit- 
begriffen besagt, dass der Vorgang wahrend ihrer Dauer, der Genitiv. das.s er wahrend eines 
Theils derselben, der Loeativ, dass er zwlschen ihren Grenzen, der Instrumental, dass er 
mit ihrem Eintritt und Verlauf .stattfindet. Daher kann die Frage ‘ wie lange ’ nur 
ilurch den Accusative beantwortet werden, wahrend das ‘ wann ’ durch alle vier Casus 
bestimmt werden kann ”. 

Like the word sandhyd which, though denoting the three sandhyd times, morning, noon 
and evening, is sometimes used in the sense of ‘ evening ’ only (see Apte), the word svasara 
too, seems frequently to be used in the sense of ‘evening.’ This seems to be the case in 
the verses which refer to the cows oozing milk for their calves or lowing to them. 
And likewise there seems to be no doubt that svasara means ‘ evening ’ in verses 2, 19, 
2 and 2, 34. 5, where it is mentioned in connection with birds (vayah ; hadtsCih) ; for it is 
weU-known that birds return to their nests in the evening and this fact is referred to in 
many passages in the later classical literature also. Compare for instance • 
dkulas cala-patatri-kiddndm uravair anuditaushasa-rdgah | 
dyaydv aharidah'a-ripdndns tulyaldm dina-mukhena dindntdh || 

SubhSshitaratnabhandagara (1911, p. 308. v. 27) 

paripatati payoyiidhav. pafakgah 
sarasiruhdm udareshu matla-hhihgah 
upavana-taru-kotare vihahgas 
faruni-janfshu mnaiisanair amiiigah i 

Ibid. (V. 45) 

drdsotsuka-pakshinah kalandain krdmnnti vikshdJaydv 


dhaltf- rdninctldin gate ravir (f~-d>: aydeahttn cintdjali 

Ibid, (p. 309, V. 08) 

apardhna-sitalatarcm sanair nnilena loUladatdtigidaye \ 
vilaydya sdkhina irdhvayale dador dkuldh khaga-kiddni girah jj 

Magha (9. 4) ''' 

rihdya dharanitnlrun niuiiHcya kamaliiu-randiti snknnaya iva divasuvasdne tapovana- 
tnra-'ikJiareshv jiarvnidgreshu ca ravi-kunndh slkilim nkiirvata 

Kiidambari (B.vS.S. ed.. p. 47) 

lokdntaram upagatavaty anurdgaieshe jdte tejasdm adhtsr. . . . nvataratas tridasa- 

vhndna-kihkhn-kmnita ira druyamdne sdkhi-sikharn-kiddya-Uyamdna-sakuni-kula- 
kujile I 

Harshacarita (p. 170) 

iubhdardldpa-sanivarana-pnn m ristdritdnibaddhndcnldhtddvi snkuni-kuki/ii larii- 
kuldya-kotareshv n'iushu (Sul) iipavana-rdjih . . . kramvm cdtikrdnte pradoshtt- 

samaye .... 


Tilakamanjari (p. 160) 
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I have no doubt that it is this home-coming of the birds in the evening that is referred 
to by the above-mentioned RV., verses (2, 19, 2 ; and 2, 34, 5). And similarly, it is my belief 
that the word svasara denotes ‘ evening ’ in verses 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 2, 2 ; etc., where it is mentioned 
in connection with cows. It is true that (in the language of the poets) the cows return heme 
with milk-oozing udders and low to their calves not only in the evening, but in the other 
two svasara times also, namely, in the morning and forenoon. But the paucity of references 
in the later classical literature to the home-coming of the cows in these two svasara times, 
combined with the many references to their home-coming m the evening, makes me think 
that the RV. poets too had tliis home-coming of the cows at evening in their mind when 
they used the word svasara in connection with cows in 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 2, 2 ; etc.^* 

I shall now show that the above-mentioned meaning, namely, sandliyd time or evening, 
tits into the context and yields good sense in all the passages where the word svasara occurs. 
I begin with 

1, 3, 8 ; visve devd'so aptiirah sutdm d' ganta tii'rnayah | 
usra' iva svasara ni {| 


■■ 0 ye All-Gods, come ye here, conquering the waters (in respect of rapid motion), quick, 
to the Soma juice, as cows in the evening.” Svasardni—svasareshii. The comparison 
usra iva svasardni means yathd sisrdh svasaresku vatsdn praii salvaram gacchanti tathd. 
This idea of swiftness is expre^d, besides, by the epithets turnayah and apturah. The savana 
time that is proper to the Visvedevah is the third or evening savana : compare Ch. Up. 2, 24, 
1 : ddiUjdmm ca visvesMm ca devdndm trttyasavanam ; and though this verse is, in the ritual, 
(As. Sr. Sutra, 5, 10, 5) prescribed for recitation in connection with the Vaisvadevagraha 
of the prdtas -savana, it is not improbable that it was originally recited in connection 
with the evening savana and that the word svasardni is to be construed with the verb dganta 

also. 


1, 31, 7 : irir no ah'ind yajatd dive-dive 

pdri Iridhd'iu prfhivi'm akhjatam | 
t'sr:, ndsaiyd rathyd pardvdta 
dlmcva vd'tah svasardni gacchaiam |i 


“Thi-ice every day. 0 ye worshipful AxH'ins. do ye come to the threefold earth, to us. 0 ye 
Asvins that ride on chariots, ye go (i.e.. pass) through the three distant places at the S'^ndhyd 
times (as swiftly) as the swift -moving wind ”. Witli regard to the last pada, compare 
1 79 1 : vata iva dhrdjtmdn ; 1. 103, 11 : lava cilia, n vd'la iva dlirdjimdn ; 10, 95, 2 : durdpand' 
vd’ta ivdhdm asmi ; 4, 38, 3 : ralhaluratn vd'lam iva dhrd'janlam ; 7, 33, 8 : vd'tasyeva prajdvo 
nd'nyena ; 10, 78, 3 : vd'tdso 7id ye dliunayo jigalndvah ; etc., all which contain comparisons 
referring to the swiftness of the wind. 

2 2, 2 : abhi tvd ndklir usJidso rai'ddire 

'gne vatsdm nd svdsareshu dlicndvan | 
died ivhJ arat'ir md’nushd yngd' 
ksiMpo bhdsi puru'vdra saniydlah ;| 


“ For thee 0 \"ni, did they low, in the nights and in the mornings, as milch-cows do for their 
calf in the mndhyd times. Being bright, thou shinest, as in day so in the nights, successively, 
throughout man’s life, 0 thou that hast many desirable things.” 

It is the opinion of Oldenbcrg {l.c.) that the words naklifi and ushasah are in the nomi- 
native case and should be regarded as the subject of the verb vavdsirc, the verse being 
tr nslated as: ‘dir haben Niichte und Morgenrbtcn zugcbriillt.’ This is the opinion of 


open 


— I have therefore, in what follows, translated sva<>ara as ‘evening ’in these verses- It is, howea-er, 
to those who do not share my above-expressed beliet to translate the word as 'tandhyd time.’ 
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Bloomfield also (-RI'. Repetitions 1, 162) who refers to 9, 94, 2 (in which I find nothing bearing 
on this point) in this connection ; and Sayana too has given this as an alternative expla- 
nation. 

There is however no verse elsewhere in the RV. in whicli the Nights and Dawns are re- 
presented as crying after Agni. I prefer therefore to regard naktih and ^ishasah as being in 
the accusative case and used here in adverbial sense. This is the view of Sayana also in his 
first explanatiun and of Geklner. As subject of the verb vavdiire we have to understand 
eitlier the piksts or the prayer.s ; compare 10, 64, 15 : grd'vd ydtm mndhushud ucydte brhdd 
dvifiiiaii'-i niat'thliir manishinah ■, and 1, 62, 3; sdm uariyahliir vdva-saata ndrah where the 
priests are .eai 1 to have lowed for the gods and for Indra ; and also 8, 44, 25 : ague dhrtdvratdya 
te a / ivi tru'yti'^i slndhavah | giro vdh-d'sa irate; and 7, 5, 5 : Ivd'm agne harito vdvasdnd' girah 
sacante dhunayo ghtd'cih where the pra 5 ’ers {girah) are said to low' after Agni and run to him. 
Compare also 9, 63, 21 : mail' vipruh sdm asvaran where the priests are said to cry after Soma 
with prayers. 

Regarding ctrafi, see the Excursus. 

2, 19, 2 : asyd manddn/j mddlivo vdjrahasto 
'him itidro amovi'tam vi vrscat | 
prd ydd vdyo nd svrlsardny dcchd 
prdyiddsi ca nadVndm cakramanta || 

Exhilarated with this sweet juice, Indra, who carries the Vajra in his hand, cut oS the dragon 
who had confined the waters, so that, like birds in the evening, the pleasmg (he., refreshing) 
waters of the rivers, too, moved swiftly towards (the sea).'^^ 

The reference here is to Indra's well-laiown exploit of the liberation of the Waters and 
Cows after slaying the dragon : and I therefore agree with Sayana in his opinion that the word 
samudram is to be supplied after nerha in tlie second half- verse. Compare the next verse: 
indro drno apd',n prairayad ahihd'cchd samudram ; see also Geldner, Ved. Studien, 3, 115, who, 
in his RV. Ui '.net-img, however, construes accha with the word svasardni and translates: 

‘ die Labsale dcr Fliisse forteilten wie Vogel zu den Euttcrplatzen.'^* 

It is hard to explain why the word ca has been used in pada 4. Its use implies that 
something el=e. besides the prayddni. moved swiftly ; and w'hat this something else is, it is 
ditficult to determine ; ,'^ee Oldcuberg, RV. yolen, 1. 203. Perhaps it is the arndiitsi, torrents, 
referred to by the Word arnor,(ain in pada b (compare also the words arno apdm in the next 
verse). This is the view of Geldner in Ved. Studiea, 3, 52, though in this ease, it is difficult 
to make a distinction between the arnddisi and praydmsi. Or perhaps, it is the cows that 
Indra sets free with the v/aters or rivers (compare 1, 32, 12: d jayo gd' djayah sura sCmam dvdsrjah 
sdrtave sapid slndhun and 2, 23, IS: lava .■triyr ry djihita pdrvato gdmm gofrdm nd 
asfjoyiidahijlrah | indrena yujd’ tdiinsdpnrivrtambr'lm^palp nir apd' m nubjo arnavdm) and that 
are likew'se mentioned in the next verse : Indro drno apd'm prairayad ahihd'cchd samudram | 
yjanaynt suryam viddd gd' aktunnhndm vayundni sddhal. Compare also 1, 61, 10: indrah | 
ga' na erdnd avdnir amuucat Indra set free, like the eow.s, the rivers that were confined.’ 

Here too. sra-surijM' = svasareshu. The p(jint of e(imi)arison in the simile vayo na svasardni 
‘ like birds in the evening,’ is swiftness which, though not mentioned, is to be understood 
here ; compare in this respect the verse 1, 3, 8 (explained above) where too the sdmdnya- 
dhariiia is not metilioried. 

I have cited above many pa-ssages from clas.sical Sanskrit writers which describe the 
return of birds to their nests in the evening. One only of these, namely, dvdsolsukapakshiuah 
kalarutain Ijamanti ii Lshdluydn . . . mentions that the birds art' ’eager’, i.c., hurrying, 

U Hf, ha., nmilarly construed accha « it h .-.msani ,,i. in VecF Sf„d.c„, 3, 52, alsTwhere he has translated 
■ wio Vogol zur M Kgenatzung, (die Fluten) und der Wonnetrank der Flu&se davoncilten,’ 
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to return to their nests : the other passages make no mention of this feature. To com- 
pensate for this, there are many RV. verses that make no mention of evening-time, but refer, 
expressly or implicitly, to the swift movement of the birds when returning to their nests. 
Compare, for instance, 6, 3, 5 : citrddhmjatir amt'ir tjO aktcr vor nd driishddvd ragJiupdtma- 
jamhdh, ‘ of wonderful speed, shinmg at night, with swift-flying wings like a bird that is 
going to sit on a tree {i.e., that is going to its nest ; compare particularly the words dvdsa 
and vrkshdlaya in the joassage dvdsotsidcapahshiiiah kalarutani . . . cited above) ’ ; 

1, 25, 4 : pdrd hi me. vtmanyavah pdlanti vdsya-ishtaye \ vciyo nd vasati'r upa, ‘like birds to their 
nests, my prayers fly swiftly, seeking good fortune ’ ; 1, 30, 4 ; aijdm u te sum atasi kapotd iva 
garbhadhim ‘ this (Soma juice) is for thee ; thou fliest to it as swiftly as a dove does to its nest 
1, 33, 2 : uped ahdm dhanada m dpratitam jushtdin nd syend vasati'm patdmi ‘ I fly swiftly to 
him, the giver of riches, the irresistible, as the falcon flies to its own dw elling-place 1, 183,1 : 
tdm yuhjdthdm mdnafiO yo jdviydn trivandhiiro vr-shand yds tricdkmh \ yenopaydilidh sukr'to 
durondmtridhd'tund pataiho vir nd pdrnaih ‘ yoke, ye two bulls, that (chariot), which is swifter 
than thought, has three seats, three wheels and three parts, and on which j'e come, ye fly 
sw'iftly, to the dwelling of the pious person like a bird that flies with its wings to its dwelling- 
place ’ ; 10, 115, 3 : Idm vo vim nd dnishddam .... jndhivratatn nd sardjanlam 
ddhvanah ‘ him {sc. Agni), who moves (as swiftly) as a bird that is going to sit on a tree {i.e., 
that is going to its nest ) .... raismg dust over paths like a mighty irerson.’^® Compare 
also 9, 72, 5 : d'prnh krdtun sdm ajair adkvare matV r ver nd dntsJtdc canivor d'sadad dhdrih ; 
9, 61, 21 ; sdmmiilo arushd bhava supasthd'bhir nd dhenubhih \ si'dahe chyeno nd ydnirn d'; 
9, 62, 4 : dsdvy aiiisur mdddydpsud dksho girishthd'h | syend nd ydnirn d'sadat ; 9, 71, 6 : syend nd 
ydnirn sddanam dhiyd' krtnni hiratiydyain dsddam devd eshati j i rinanti barluslii priydm gird' 
’svo nd decd'n apy eti yajiii'yah ; 9, 82, 1 : d-iavi sdnio arushd vr'shdh art ru'jcva dastnd abhi gd' 
acikradat ] pundnd vd'ram pdry ety avydyam syend nd ydnirn ghrtdvanlam dsddam ; 9, 86, 35 : 
isharn u'rjarn pavamdndbhy drshasi syend nd vdinsii kaldkshu sidasi; 10, 43, 4: vdyo nd 
vrkshdni supaldsdm d'sadan sbmdsa indram mamUnas caniushdda'h where the idea of swiftnes.s 
is implied by the comparison with the bird or falcon ‘ sitting,’ i.e., going to sit, in 
its ne.st.'* 

The comparison vayo na svasardni therefore in the above half-verse (pro ydd vdyo nd 
svsdardny dcchd prdydiiisi ca nadt'mrn cakramanfa) means ‘ as swiftly as birds (fly to their 
dwelling-places) in the evening.’ The idea of swiftness is referred to clearly in other pas- 
sages also that describe the ruimiag forth of the Waters or rivers after their liberation by 
Indra ; compare 3, 32, G : tvdni ap6 ydddha vrirdm jaghnnvd'n dtynn iva prd'srjah sdriavd'jau ; 
1,32,2: dhann nhini pdrvafe .si-iriyclndni . . vdsrd’ iva dhendvah sydndamdnd dhjah 

samudrdm dvajagmur a pah ; 1, 130, 5: tvdm vr'thn nadyd indra sdrtavecchu sanmdrdm asrjo 
rdthdk iva vdjayaid rdthnn iva : 2, 15, 3 : vdjrena khd'ny ahnan nadt'ndrn | vr'thd ‘srjat pathibhir 
dirghaydtha'ih -, , 3: vddhid vrtrnm vdjrena rnandaadndh sdrnnn d'po jdvasd haidvishnih ; 

10 , 111 , 9 - 10 : srjdh sindiiiuir dhind jagrasdnd'n ad id eta h pr,'i vivijrc javena \ nii'unukshamdnd 
utd yd' tnumucre ’dlied e'd' n draniantc nitiktdh || sadhri'dh sindhum vkiti'r ivdyan. 

? 

15 Siirnjun'a ii, 1 eouc ivo, istlie pvrtioipl.- of a cli-iioimnuivc vrib fuMiU'd f;oip ^aiaja {^a-iaja 
whioti is anoth'-i- form of rajas: s.o J^W, s.v., raja hikI .saraja) and maan-.n^ ‘ to m.ike dusty: to raise 
tlust.’ Regirdine the simile maluvialani na sarajavtam adhranah : cf. 10, 40, :> : hls>ja dhmsra' hhava- 
thah kdsya vi nard ritjannOiva sdi'ami' ca ijaccJialhah . 

10 This idea of s.v, ftne^s is expressed clearlj- in other verses , and .'inulc= ; cf.. for instance, 9. 02. 8 So 

arstkndrdya pitdi/r. tiro rdnidni/ avyd yd \ si'dan ydnd riineshc 9. 02, 10 : pavatndiiah sutd n r'bhih idtno 
vd'jain, ivdsarat \ cainii'sini sdkmand sddam ; 9, 02, 19, : dvistin kaUisau} sii/d ckid drshann abhi' sriyah ) 
id'ro nd goshu tishthali ; 9, Ot, 20 : d' ydd ydniiy, hiranydyam dsur rtdsya sl'dati ; 9, S7, 1 : prd tu draca 
pari kdiavr nl shlda nr'bhth piinand abhi vd'jam arsha. 
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2, 34, 5 : indlianvabliir dhenubM rapMdudhubhir 
alJivasmibhih path'ibhir bhrdjadrshtayah | 
d' haiiisd'so nd svdsardni gantana 
midhor rndddya mariitah samanyavah |1 

“With the flaming (?) cows whose udders are full, come, 0 ye Maruts that are of the same 
mind, and that have bright spears, by dustless roads for the delight of the sweet (drmk), 
(as swiftly) as swans in the evening.” 

The exact meanmg of indhanvabhih, which occurs in this one passage only, is not known. 
The sense of pada a too, is somewhat obscure. 

Suasardni in this verse too is equivalent to svasareshu. The comparison hamsdso tul 
svasardni refers, not to the genus bird, like 6, 3, 5 ; 1, 25, 4 ; 1, 183, 1 ; etc., cited above, but 
to a particular species of birds ; it resembles in this respect the verses 1, 30, 4 : aydm u te 
sdm ata'si kapota iva garbhadMm and 1, 33, 2 : jushtdin nd syend vasal im patdmi (also 
cited above) which likewise refer to particular species of birds. The sdmdnyadhanna, however, 
is the same, to wit, swiftness, in all thesev erses. 

2, 34. 8 ; ydd yuajdtc mariiio rukmdvaksliaso 

’ii'dn rdUieshu bhdga d' siuld! navah | 
dheuar nd stsce svasareshu pinmic 
jdndya rdtdhavlshe. mniu'm Isham || 

“ When the liberal Maruts, with ornaments on their breasts, yoke their horses in the chariots for 
the purpose of blessing, they ooze copious refreshments for him who has offered oblations 
as the milch-cow (does) to her calf in the evenings.” 

3, 60, 6 : indra rhhumd’n vd'Javdn ynatsvehd no 

’smin sdi'ane ideyd purushitda | 

imd'iii tiibliyam svdsardni yemire 

vrakV devd'ndm mdnushas ca dhdrmabhih || 

“ Indra, delight thou now here ardently with the Rbhus and Vaja in this our oblation of 
the Soma juice, 0 thou that art much praised. These savana times are set apart for thee 
according to the ordinance of the gods and the customs of men.” Note the juxtaposition 
of the sentences, asmin samne malsva and imdni tubhyam svasardni yemire which too points 
to the conclusion that svasara denotes the time of savana. 

3, 61, 4 : dva syil'meva cinvati' maghony 
7ishd' ydti svdsarasyn pdtni | 
sviir jdnanli subhdgd sudiimsd 
d'nfdd divdh papratha d! prihivyd'h j| 

“Gathering rays, as it were, comes tlie liberal Dawn, the ruler of sandhyd. Brinsinv out 
the sun, she who is beautiful and has great might, has spread to the end of heaven and of 
earth.” 

The meaning of the expression ava syumeva cinvati is obscure. The epithet svasaraaya 
patni is appropriate to Ushas, because she is the deity that presides over the sandhyd time. 

5, 62, 2 : tat su vdm mitrdvarund mahitvdm 
irrruV tasthushir dhabhir dudnhre | 
visvdh pinvathah svdsarasya dhend 
dnu vdm vkah pavtr a' vavarla || 

“ This, O Mitra and Varuna, is your greatness, (namely), that those who arc here were 
milked day by day. You make all the prayers ooze (he., yield favourable results) at sandhyd 
time ; the felly alone revolved after you.” 

in bis obscure. Regarding dhendh in c, lam not convinced 
that O.denberg is right m his contention {Vednjorschung, p. 95) that it means ‘ MiJehstrom ’ ; 
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I believe that it means vdk or prayer here. Compare 5, 71, 12 : vUvasya hi pracetasd vdruna 
mitra rd'jaihah \ isdnd’ pipyatam dhlyah; 9, 19, 2 : yuvdm hi sthdh svdrpati indras ca soma 
gdpati 1 tsdnd! pipyatam dhlyah ; 10, 64, 12 ; td'm {dhiyam) pipayata pdyaseva dhenum. 

6, 68, 10 : liidrdvarund sutapdv imam sufdm 

somam pibatam mddyam dhrtavratd j 
yuvo rdtho adhvardm devdvitaye 
prdti svdsaram upa ydti pitdye |i 

“ O Indra and Varuna who uphold the ordinances, drink, ye Soma-drinkers, this exhilarat- 
ing Soma-juice that has been pressed. Your chariot comes every evening to the sacrifice 
for the meal of the gods, that you may drink.” This verse is one of those that are pres- 
cribed to be recited in the course of the third or evening savana (see As. Sr. Sutra, 5, 5, 19) ; 
and hence it is likely that scasara is used here in the sense of ‘ evening ’. 

8, 88, 1 ; tdm vo dasmdin rtishdham vnsor ninnddndm dndhasah | 

abhl vatsdm nd svdsareshu dkendva Indram girhhlr navdmahe 1] 

“ We cry with our hymns for mighty Indra, the conqueror in battles, who takes delight in 
the bright food {i.e., the Soma juice), as milch-cows do for their calves in the evenings.” 

8, 99, 1 : ivd'm idd' hyo ndrd ’ plpyan vajrin bJnV rnayah \ 

sd indra sldmavdhasdm ihd sntdhy iipa svdsaram d' gahi || 

“ The zealous men (i.e., tI>o priests), O Vajra-bearer, have made thee drink now and 
yesterday. Hear now. 0 Indra. the (prie.sts) who bring forward (thy) praises ; come towards 
the evening.” 

9, 94, 2 : dvifd' vyilrnvdnn amr'tasya dhu'ma 

svarvlde bhuvandni prathanta | 
dhlyah pinvdnd'h svdsare nd gd'va 
rtdydnttr abhl vdvasra tnduni || 

** Opening again widelj' the abode of immortality, thej' spread the worlds for the finding 
of the sun. Oozing milk like cows in the evenings, the holy hymns lowed for Soma.” 

AV. 7, 23. 2 ; bradhndh samVeir ushdsah sdm airayan j 

arepd.sah socetasah svdsare vmnyumdttarnd^ cite gdh || 

The imiX)rt of this ver.se is obscure. I translate, following Whitney : “ The bright one, 
sending out in sandhyd time the beautiful da\vn3, faultless, like-muided, most furious, in 
the gatmuing of the cow.” 

Sata. Br. 4, 3, 5, 20: dditychhyah .... maha svasirasya patibhgah. 

Forthe.Vdityas whoareth0lord3{''.fi.,pre.sidingdeitie.s)of the advanced (i.e.. the latest 
or thxcd.) sandhyd time.” Maha svasarasya mean.s th" ' advanced svasara ' or ' third svasara ’ ; 
compare the similar use of mahd- in mahdrdtra . With regard to the third savana, 
compare Ch. Up. 2, 34, I : dditydndm ca vih’eshdm ca devdndm trllyasavanam (cited above), 
according to which this savana belongs to the Adityas and Vi.svcdcva.s ; compare also 
Sata. Br. 4, 3, 5. 1 : dditydndm trt7i/a-saranam. The .Adityas an' therefore here represented 
as presiding over the time of the third savana, that is, over tlw third sx-asnra. 

Excursus. 

.A rati. 


The word arati which I have above (p. 97) interpreted as ‘ bright ’ occurs in about 
thirty HV. ver.ses and has been differently exohdned by exeuetisis. Savana has explained it 
differently as .svdmin. adhipati or Urara (I, .79. 2:1. 12S. C ; 1 , 128. S • 2. 4, 2 : 2,2. 3:6 15 
4 ; 7, 10. 3 ; ('tc. ) ; vydpta. vi.dda ( 2. 2, 2 ; 2. 2, 3 ) ; prdpagUr (1. 58, 7) ; gantr or abhigantr 
(6, 3, .5 ; 6, 7, 1 ; etc.) and apriti nr aramana (3. 17. 4 : 4. 38, 4). Uvata and Alahidhara have 
interpreted the word as ala/nati, parydpla/nali in VS. 7. 24 and 15, 32 ; and the latter has 
besides suggested the meanings purakam, ralir nparatis tadrahitam and ratir uparamas 
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tadmhitam, sadodyamayutam ity arthah for the word aratim. Similarly, Bhatta-Bhaskara 
too has paraphrased arati by tiparatirahita in his commentary on Tait. Br. 2, 5, 4, 4, as does 
also Sayana in ibid., 2, 8, 2, 4. 

Roth (in PW.) has interpreted the word as Diener, Gehiilfe, Verwalter, Ordner, administer 
while Grassmann, differing from him, has said that the word means ‘ der das Opier zurichtet, 
zu Stand© bringt.’ Oldenberg, in SBE, 4G, has explained the word as ‘ steward. ’ 
Bergaigne (Qiiarante Hymn^, V) translates it as ‘ ministre ’ and Ludwig and Griffiths as 
‘ messenger.’ Geldner, in his Glossnr gives the meaning ‘ Herr ’ (which HUlebrandt also 
approves of ; Lieder des B,V., p. 22), but in his ijbersetzung, has translated the word as 
‘ Lenker,’ ‘ Wagenlcnker,’ and ’ Rosselenkcr.’ 

It is my belief that none of the above interpretations is correct. The terms tsvara (Herr), 
vydpta, gantr, gojxih, etc., refer to characteristics that are common to almost all RV. deities 
and can be used as epithets of all such deities, while in fact, the word arati is used of Agni 
only. This in itself is enough to raise doubts in my mind as to whether arati means isvara, 
(Herr), vydpta, or gantr, etc. On the other hand, I believe that the correct signification 
of the word arati is, in all probability, one that has specific reference to Agni, that in 
fact, arati means ' he who shines ; the bright one ; suhra ; pdvaka.’ I give here below the 
reasons for such belief. 

I. The verse 10, 45, 7 ; mik pdvakd aratih snmedhd' tndrteshv agnir amr'to ni dhdyi 
is in most respects parallel to the verse 1, 60, 4 ; usik pdvakd vdsiir 7iid' nnshdndm vdrenyo 
hdtd dhdyi vikshu ; and it seems therefore (since aratih cannot mean varenyatdt and sumedkdh 
cannot mean vasuh) that aratih is equivalent to vasuh or bright. 

II. Again, five out of the thirty passages in Avhich the wovd arati occurs, namely 1, 59,2, 
(arati' rddasyoh) ; 2, 2, 3 (divas prthivydr aratim ny irire) ; 6, 49, 2 (ddrptakratum aratim 
yuvatydh) ; 7, 5, 1 (divd araidye prthivyd'h) ; and 10, 3, 7 (divds-prthivyCr aratir yuvatydh) say 
that Agni is the arati of Heaven and Earth. Now what exactly is the relation between Agni 
on the one hand, and Heaven and Earth, on the other that is referred to by the word arati 
in these passages ? An examination of the RV. hymns addressed to Agni discloses that the 
following relations are mentioned therein : 

1. Agni is the generator of Heaven and Earth (1, 96, 4 : visd'm gopd' janitd' rddasyoh). 

2. He is the son of Heaven and Earth (3, 3,2: sd mdtrdr abhavat putrd i'dyah ; cf. also 
10, 1, 7 ; 10, 140, 2). 

3. He ‘glorified’ his parents. Heaven and Earth, when he was bom (3,3,11 ; vibhif 
pitdrd mahdyann njdyatdgnir dyd’ vdprlhivV ). 

4. He ‘renovated’ his parents (rndtard), i.c.. Heaven and Earth, again and again 
(.3. 5, 7 : punah-py nar mdtdrd ndvyasi kah). 

5. He ■ saw ’ Heaven and Earth (3. 20, 8 ; d’d id dyd' vdpdhivi'pdry apasyat). 

6. He folldW.s, i.e., is like to, Heaven and Earth in point of prksha or strength (2, 1,15: 
prkshd ydd dtra inahind' ri te bhdmrl dim dyd' rdprthivV rddasi ubhe). 

7. He supported Heaven and Earth (0. 8, 3 : ry dstabhndd rddasi mitrd ddbhutah). 

8. He is prayed to make Heaven and Earth well-inclined (2, 2, 7 : prd'ci dyd' vdprthivV 
brdhmand krdhi). 

9. He moves in Heaven and Earth as data (3, 3, 2 : antdr diitd rddasi dasmd iyate ; 
cp. also 4, 7, 8 ; 7, 2, 3). 

10. Ho enters into Heaven and Earth (10, 80,2 : agnir mahi' rddasi a! vivesa ; see also 
3, 3, 4 ; 3, 7, 4 ; 3, 61, 7) or moves in them (10, 80, 1 : agnV rddasi vi carat 
samaiijdn), adorning them. 

u This becomes clear from the context of the other versos where the word arati occurs, and where 
the meaning varenuah does not give good sense. 
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11. He extends Heaven and Earth with his light (d, 1, 11 : d' yds tatdntha rodasi 
vi bhdsd' ; see also 10, 1, 7 ; 5, 1, 7 ; 6, 4, 6 ; 7, 5, 4 ; 10, 88, 3). 

12. He brings Heaven and Earth to the sacrifice and offers oblations to them (6, 16, 24: 
vdso yaksMhd rodasi', and 3, 7, 9 : maho devd'n rodasi ehd vakshi ; see also 6, 12, 1; 
6, 11, 4 ; 6, 15, 15 ; 3, 15, 5 ; 10, 11, 9). 

13. He fills Heav’en and Earth (6, 48, 6 : d' yah paprau blidnund rodasi uhhe ; see also 

1, 69, 1 ; 1, 73, 8 ; 3, 2, 7 ; 3, 3, 10 ; 3, 6, 2 ; 7, 13, 2 ; 10, 140, 2). 

• 14. He shines upon or illumines Heaven and Earth (3, 25, 3: agnir dyd' vdprthivV vis- 

vajanye d' bhdti devt' amdte dmurah', see also 1, 143, 2; 3, 2, 2; 1, 96, 5; 

2, 2, 5; 10, 45, 4 ; 7, 12. 1 ; 6. 3, 7). 

The word arati, in all probability, refers to one out of these fourteen kinds of relations, 
and that being so, it becomes obvious that the first -mentioned thirteen cannot be intended 

by it (for none of these fits into the context in the other passages where araii occurs), and 

that it can refer to the fourteenth only. 

Arati thus means ‘one who shmes or illumines, bright, brilliant.’ It is therefore 
derived from the same root— r or ar ‘ to shine ’ (and not from r or ar ‘to go ’ as Sayana has 
suggested) — as the words aruna and arusha and is practically synonymous with these two 
words and also with pdvaka, sukra, siici, vibhdvan, vibhvan, rukma, etc., all which words mean 
‘ bright,’ ' resplendent,’ and are, like the word arati, used most often as epithets of Agni or 
Surya. 

Arati thus, in 1, 59, 2 : arati' rddasyoh ; 6. 49, 2 : ddrptakratum aratUh yuvalych ; 2, 2, 3 ; 
divds-prthivydr aratUn ny hire ; 7, 5, I : divo aratdyc prthivyd'h : and 10, 3, 7 : divds-prthivyor 
aratir yuvatyoh means ‘he who shines upon; he who illumines’ ; cf. 1, 143, 2: prd 
dy'dvdsodhprthivi' arocayat', 10,45,4 : d' rodasi bhdndn dbMty anthd ; 1, 96, 5 ; dyd'vdkshd'md 
rukmd antdr vi bhdti, etc. Similarly, aratUn prthivyd'h in 6, 7, 1 means ‘ him who shines on, 
or illumines, the earth.’ In 2, 4, 2, devd'ndm agnir aratih means ‘ Agni, who shines on the 
gods ’ ; cf. 8, 60, 15: d’d id devishu rdjasi', and similarly, 7, 10, 3 : amO'm 
md'nushdndm means ‘ him, the carrier of oblations, who shines on men ’ ; compare 7, 5, 2 : 
sd md' mishir abhi visa vi bhdti. In 1, 58, 7: agnitn vUveshdm aratim vdsundm, the phrase 
vasundm aratihiseqmvsilentto vasur vasdndminl,di, 13 : rdsur vdsundniasi .... ague-, 
and in 10, 91, 3 : vdsur vdsundm kshayasi Ivdin eka it, and means ‘ bright amongst those that 
are bright ; most bright.’ In 6, 3, 5 : cifrddhrajatir aratir yo aktdh, the word aktoh is to be 
construed with aratih ; and the meaning is. ‘ he whose speed is wonderful, who shines at 
night ’ ; cf. 5, 7, 4 : sd smd krnoti kctuin d' ndktani cid dura d' sate ; 6, 3, 6 : ndkiatn yd im 
arushdh which is exactly parallel to aratir yo aktoh ; 3, 50, 4 : kshapd'm vastd'; 8, 19, 31 : kshapd 
vdstushu rdjasi, etc. 

The verse 6, 12, 3 ; lejisJithd ydsyuralir vanerd' ttodo ddhron nd vrdhasdno adyaut is a diffi- 
cult one : Ludwig has proposed that the projXT reading here is amatih and not aratih, 
and Grassmann, that one should read tejishthayd yah instead of tejishthd yasya, a suggestion 
that Oldenberg [RV. Noten) thinks is perhaps correct. Oldcnberg has besides observed (l.c.) 
that 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 5 point to the reading arani instead of arati, and also that it is possible 
to translate the passage without any emendation, though this translation is very artificial, 
as ‘ dessen (Glut) die scharfste ist, der arati.’’ He therefore proposes to interpret the pas- 
sage as ■ he whose araii is most sliarp ’ without however saying what the meaning of arati is. 

Now the verses 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 5 referred to above by Oldenberg in this connection 
are obscure and it is difficult to find out what these verses themselves mean. And moreover, 
in the verse 10,61, 20 : ddhdsu mandro aratir vibhd'vd'va syatidvivartanir vaneshd't, the word 
vaneshdt ‘ victorious in the forest ,’ which is almost sjmonymous with the word vanerdt 
(‘ ruling over the forest ’) here, is dearly co-ordinate with aratih and vibhdvd, w'hich makes 
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it probable that the word vanerdt too here is co-ordinate with aratih and refers to Agni. In 
the light of this, therefore, I supply here the word rue (fern. ;=bhdnu, splendour) after tejishtM 
on the analogy of 10, 3, 5 : teji^hthaih krilumddbhir vdrshishthebhir bMnubhih and translate, 
‘ he whose (splendour) is most bright, the brilliant one, ruling over the forest, shone with 
increasing brightness like the sun in his course.' This is not only not artificial, as observed 
by Oldcnberg, but seems to me to be the onlj^ natural interpretation ; compare also the 
translation (quoted above) of Oldenberg : ‘ dessen Glut die scharfste ist.’ 

The verse 5, 2, 1 : dntkam asya nd mindjjdndsah purdb pasyanti nihitam aratau is likewise 
obscure ; and various suggestions have been made that the last word, namely, aratau, should 
be emended and read as aralnau or aratau or aranyoh ; see Oldenberg, op. cit. As the 
rest of the hymn too is obscure, it i.s difficult to say with certainty that the reading aratau is 
incorrect. Sayana has interpreted this word here as amnaw which does not seem to be correct ; 
for in this case, it is hardly possible to saj- of Agni latent in the arant that people see him — 
purah paiyanti nihitam. I believe therefore that here too aratau has the usual meaning ‘ in the 
bright one ’ and refers perhaps to the physical 6re or the sun. 

There is no difficulty about this word in the other verses where it occurs. Arati, in all 
these, is unconnected with other words and is a substantive meaning ‘ the bright one.’ 

(To he iontinued.) 


BOOK-NOTK'.ES. 


L’INT0N-4TI0N EN PeNJ.\BI ; UNE V.iHE^NTE Asl.\- 
TIQUE DE L.\ LOI DE VeUNEK. By JULES BLOCH 
Extract from :Mllanges linguistiques orrEiiTS 
A J. VendRYES. Pp. 11. Champion, Paris, 1925. 
In this short article Professor Bloch has dealt 
with a set of complex, widespread and important 
linguistic facts. Whereas in most of the Indo- 
Aryan languages the voiced aspirates of Sanskrit 
have been in principle maintained unchanged, 
over a considerable portion of the North-West 
the aspiration has suffered loss, accompanied or 
not by various other changes. We ow-e to Dr. 
Grahame Bailey the first definite statement of the 
connection betw'een this loss of aspirition aiul 
the existence of certain intonations of vowels in 
Panjabi. It has been the work of Professor Bloch 
to suggest the process of the growth of these tones 
According to him the aspiration joins ifsolf to the 
vowel, but hot being vowel projjer has less rosonaiiee 
and is of a lower tune. Hence if the aspiration 
originally preceded the vowel, the result is a 
low -rising tone ; if it followed, ii hinh-falling tone ; 
where it both xireceded and followed (as in the word 
dhiddh), we may have a low -rising-falling tone. 
The explanation i.s clear and without doubt correct, 
and fully explains why only tho voiced aspirates, and 
not the breathed aspirates have this dovelojimcnt . 

There is, however, another phenomenon Conner’ I 
tod with the voiced aspirate. Over a certain part i 
of this area initial voiced aspirates lose not only I 
their aspiration, but also their voice. In this | 
Professor Bloch, with fine insight, has se,on a , 
Or, if the suggestion of Oldcnbcg (/.c. footno 
the word hkdnavah. 


parallel to Verner's Law. Ganthiot {M.S.L., XI, p. 
193 ff.) in e.xjilaining this law said that the tone 
prevented the X'oieing of the breathed eonsonaut 
immediately following it. .-According to Ganthiot 
the maintenance of the breathed consonant after 
the tone was due to a species of differentiation, 
the muscular efforts required for raising the lone 
and for voicing a sound being of the same nature. 
Seeing this. Professor Bloch .suggests that just as 
a preceding tone was said by Ganthiot to favour 
the unvoicing of a following rm Avestic, so in this 
case a following tone has favoured the imvoicing 
of a ju'cvious voiced consonant. The initial voiced 
Consonant (either of a word or of the second mein- 
Ixir of a cornpoimd) is the only one affected, 
liocausc an initial is less strongly voiced than an 
intervocalic. The author refers to Dr. ]<’. tV. 
Thomas’ conqjarison of these phenomena with 
analogous ones in Tibet, m : but he remarks too 
that, the cli.mgc in Punjabi ajipoaring to be quite 
recent, it is diliicult to connect it with the existence 
of a Siiio-Tilx'tan substratum. Tho fart, how- 
c\oi. that words of Persian origin are affected does 
not necessanlj- argue its recent character ; 
Ix'ciiiise new loan-words from English or any 
other language are similarly treated to-day by a 
I'lo rss of substitution. In .my case it appears to 
bo one of thooc numerous cases in which, however 
rhftictilt It IS at pros'mt to see tho exact connec- 
tion, it ifa impossiblo to rule out altogether tho possi- 
bility of influence by a substratum. 

R. L. Turn er. 

r) about reading l-ji‘tiihdb bo corcct, ono can supply 
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Axnual Report op the Mysore Arch^ologicai, 

Department for the year 1923. Government 

Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

This is a record of a very full year’s work and con- 
tains many features of interest, among them being the 
elucidation of sixty-three manuscripts concerning 
Saiva Saints of South India, which are not only of 
definite chronological value, but also throw much 
light on the social, moral, religious and political 
circumstances of the period to which they relate. 
Another MS. contains a history of the rulers of 
Kallahalli, who were feudatories of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom. They are declared to have been descended 
from certain Jaina Kshatriya families of Dvaravati, 
who migrated to various parts of India, and some- 
time later two scions of this stock, named Mangarasa 
and Changalaraya, whr had settled in Vijayanagar, 
established principalities for themselves in Piri- 
pattana and Rangapattana respectively. Maxiga- 
rasa, in order to secure his ascend<incy, contrived bv 
a ruse to destroy the Bedas, who were pc-lvgars of 
the siurounding ooiuxtry. These Bedas were 
presumably of the same stock, if not identical, with 
the Boyas and the Bedars or Berads, who have 
played so large a part in the history of Southern 
India. Several important epigraphical recoras were 
discovered, one of which is a grant of a Kadamba 
King Vishijuvarma, who records tliat he was 
installed on the throne by a Pallava ruler named 
Stetivarma, whose name is hitherto unknown in 
Pallava genealogy. The record indicates clearly 
that wliile the founder of the Kadamba line con- 
quered and subdued the Pallavas, his descendant 
in the sixth degree was a feudatory of that dynasty. 
Another grant, belonging to the Ganga King Bhuvi- 
krama, describes Karikala Chola as Kdrita-Kdven- 
tira, i.e., ' he who constructed banks to the Kaveri,’ 
thus corroborating information about that ruler 
which is enshrined in Tamil literature. Illustrations 
are given of these grants, as also of various temples 
etc., which have engaged the attention of the Director 
and his Staff. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


Memoirs of the .\rch.eolooicil Survey of 
India, No. 19 ; The Jami Masjid at Bad.uui and 
other buildings m the United Provinces, by 
J. F. Blakiston, 1920 ; No. 21, The Baghela 
Dynasty of Rewah, by Hir.anand.a Sh v.stri 
1925. Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, Calcutta. 

Of the above Memoirs, No. 19 is concerned with 
four monuments of Indian raediseval art, all of them 
rather outside the beaten track of the travelling 
antiquarian and therefore not widely known. 
They are the Jami Mosque at Badaun, the Basa at 
Lalitpur, the Chaurasi Gumbaz of Kalpi, and the 
Jami Mosque at Irich. The first of these was 
built by Sultan Altamsh, who completed the Kutb 


ilinar at Delhi ; the origin and use of the second are 
I unknown ; the third is an ancient mausoleum, 

I supposed to be that of Mahmud Shah Lodi ; the 
fourth is a relic of t he '-eign of Mahmud Shah Tughlaq. 
These monuments are fully described and illustrated 
by good photographs, which are accompanied by 
admirable drawings of thou- architectural details, 
prepared nearly thirty years ago by the late Edmund 
Smith, who was an expert in the subject of Indian 
art and architecture. 

Memoir No. 21 is dwetd to the deserquioa and 
gist of an old Sanskrit .MS, I IrabJidiiudayakdvyam, 
a poem of 12 cantos written at Beuans in 1591, 

. which gives the g--.vM'ogy of the Bagiiela dtmasty 
of Rewah and other h.,torical information. Two 
seals on tlie lirst and last pages pm’poo. to show 
that tltC MS. b.'Ionged to one Virabhadra, 
grancHon of the hero o! the iioem, who attendel 
Akbar’s court at Delhi and was a persona! friend of 
that emperor. He app-'tirs also to hate Iseen a 
contidential supporter of Prince Salim (.Jahangir! . 
iMuch of the information given in the poem requires 
coiifinnation : on tliC other hand, many of the state- 
ments are corroborated by the testimony of Muham- 
madan historians. The genealogy of the Baghela 
chiefs differs from that given in the GazetUcr and 
other accounts, but is not on tiiat account ueoe&sanly 
incorrect. It confirms such facts as the conquest 
of Gahora bj- Ratjiiigadeva and the friendship 
o.xisting between Babur and Virasimhadeva (“Nar 
Singh ' of Babur's 

S. M. Edwardes. 

The Religion .inp Philosophy of the Veda .wn 
L ILtNISH-VDS, by ArTHI'K BEKKILD.tl.H KeITH, 

D C.L., D.Litt., Harvard Oriental Series, volumes 
21 and 22. Ha' card Univt isity Press . London. 
H. Milford. 1927 

I his \\ 01 k m two volttn’ip.s luav lie di*scribed as 
the Utest pronouncemeat by an acknowledged ex- 
pert on the various problems presented by Vedic 
literature. Divided into five parts, it deals in a 
spirit of judicial caution and analysis with the ori- 
ginal sources of Indian religion, that i.s to .say with 
the. Rigveda and later Vedas and ISi .'iliiuunas, and 
the .\ vesta ; with the gods and demons of the Veda, 
with X'edic ritual, tho Spirits of the De.i !, and Vedic 
philo.sophy. It is impossible within the limits of a 
brief review to notice in detail the etideiice offered 
under these main heads of inquiry, or the inferences, 
deductions, and findings which Dr Keith holds to 
bo permissible in tho case of the many enigmas 
enshrined in the earliest literary remains of the 
.'Vryaiis. No notice in the Columns of a journal 
I can adequately portray tho immense volume of 
learning and the profound study of original texts, 

; which havegone to the making of these two volumes. 

, Every student of Rigvedic culture ought to read 
them, and roatl them carefully, for his own benefit 
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and satisfaction. Evory point made, every deci- 
sion arrived at, is marked by a spirit of caution 
and an appreciation of evidential values, which the 
author doubtless owes to his legal training and 
intellectual experience, and which embodies a 
lesson for some of those more imaginative writers 
who have sought to re -construct the social and 
political features of the ^■edie age on what are apt to 
prove inadequate or fallaiious foundations. In 
Appendix G, for example, he exposes the hollowneso 
of the theory of “ diiiusioii ’ preached by Messrs. 
Elliot Smith and Perry. 

The second volume contain.s eight Appendice.s, 
which deal severally with the age of the Avesta 
and Rigveda, the sacrifice of Puruga and the origin 
of the world, the Aryan conception of the hea\-eii, 
the drink of immortality, the Indo-European fire- 
cult, cremation and burial, the Dravidian clement 
in Indian tliought, and Pythagoras and Parmenides 
No one, we imagine-, will di-.spnt from the view that 
Dr Keith's work, whicii forms part of the Harvard 
Oriental Seiies. constitu'es the most important con- 
tribution to our knowlo ic ot Wdic culture that ha- 
ajiirearod ill recent ti.ijc-i. and that it.s value a, an 
authoritative e.xpo-it.on of Imlo-.Vryan religion- be' 
lief and ritual m ail ;tc \ lia-^r.- is Mtoly to iiicr.-a-e, 
rather than diniini.sli. in fiitui'o ; cai's The look 
s! ould be ri a.l liy ■■^■er)■ Sanskriti-t and e\cry 
-tudcnt ot Hindu Pl.ilii,ophy 

•S -M EDw.vRDa-, 

E.XPOSITIUN DI! !Il.C.EN'TI;S nf. COL'VERTES et j>e 

REGENTS TR.VV.tUX .tRCHE OLOCItJUES EN AroHAK- 

ISTAN ET EN Chtne. Musee Guimet. March, 

192j, 

In 1922 M. Foucher, a professor at the Sorboimc 
and author of the Gra’' o-BwklJiht Art of GanAhara 
clianccd to be on a mi^-.ion of research in India. 
The French envoy in Persia. iM. Bonin, li.ivin" 
inr'ormf'd the Er"nch ( -overiiTnent tha.t the Afghans 
\n re prepared to aat hni i the Erench to conduct 
.\:tlia'oloaica!i n'searci'.es witliiii llieir territorie-' 
M. FoUcher jounv'yeti to Per-;a and theme to 
Afghanistan by the roii'e. He was receiveil 

at the Afghan front i> r we h every mark of resjn'. t 
a- the first cjlfici.d env .y of the I’l-euch Governinen*. 
and was tlie guest of tie* .Vniir for several mouths at 
Kabul. During liis -t.,v he made certain re-ea.rciies^ 
and eventually signe.i ,i couventiuu wdii th.- 
Aighau goverument, wliii ii eiiable.s the French to 
pro.socuto o.xcav'alioii in -Vlgliani.-taii for a period 
of thirty yoar.s. This perinis.sion secured, y[. 
Kouchor asked for the services of an iirchitoer, 
,iml INI. Audre Godard w.i.s accordingly appointed 
ami joined him at Jalalabad in February Wyi'.',. 
T-liotwo antiquaries commenced their work with a 
lirolimiiiary reconnaissance, wnicb would enable 
them to prcfiiiro a ch.irt of mi'-ieut sites m ,-\fgha- 
nistan suitable for excavation. The results of those 


prehmmary labours are described by M. Godard 
in this little pamphlet published by the Musee 
Guimet. 

The pamphlet opens with general remarks on the 
archaeological value of Afghanistan, and then 
describes the relics, remains and survivals dis- 
covered at Jalalabad, Hadda, Kabul, Bamiyan, 
and Ghazni. In the last-named area they dis- 
covered the tomb of Sabuktigin, and a fine mauso- 
leum, locall 3 ^ supposed to be that of Masud, son of 
: Mahmud, as well as many beautifully decorated 
; marbles, ornamented with arabesque designs, 
animals, historical inscriptions, and quotations from 
' the Koran, which had been built into the fa 5 ade of 
Ghaznivid buildings. "Thej' enable us” remarks 
M. Godard, ‘"to give an outline of the history of 
this Ghaznivid art, which originated in the reign of 
' Mahmud, was carried to India by liis successors, 

* and ultimatelj- gave birth to that Indo-lMusalman art 
' which produced the marvellous architectural 
t masteriiieces of Agra, Delhi, Lahore and other 
cities of India.” 

' The latter lialf of the pamphlet consists of two 
papers hj' MM. Siren and Lartigue on archeolo- 
gical discoveries in China. Modest as it is in .size 
I and scope, the pamphlet is n record of valuable and 
painstaking antiquarian work, and .'i.i far as concerns 
1 the possessions of the Amir, is of fir.st-class impor- 
tance, 

S M. Edvtarde.s, 

Further Dlalogues or the Buddh.a, tiansla- 
ted from the Pali of the Majjhima Nikfl^-a, by 
Lord CHALjrERS. G.C.B. Two volumes. Vol. I, 
O-xford University Prots, 1920. 

The Majjhima Kikdtia is one of the most impur- 
t.ant and fimdamcnt.r! Buddhist scriptures, as it cn- 
•shrin^stho principal tenets of early Buddhism rand 
i the present English translation h\' a scholar who has 
devoted a large part of an active life to the studj- of 
tlio religion preached by Gaufaina fonns a worth.v 
pendant to til" well-known trao-Iitiou of the D'uika 
Nih'yjrt bj- Profos.sor and Mr.s. Pvliv.s Davids. The 
actual (raiislatioii is Iikcl 3 - to meet with the appro- 
val of P.'ili .scholars, as the English is wcll-clioseii 
anil aptl.v portra 3 -s the succinct and popular stile 
of the original, while at the same time preserving 
Its ineaiiiiig anil vi-t. The author also proiides a 
brief and useful introduction in which the mam fea- 
ture.s of iiidiaii thought in Gautama's age ai'e ex- 
plairieil, ami strc.ss is laid on the practical .sagacity of 
the Buddha in ad.ipting to his own doctrine.s the 
e.xpressions and noincuelature of his forerunners. 
Ho borrowed a good deal from Brahmanism, for 
example; hut “in each instance lie altered the 
connotation of the famili.ar terms wliich he retaineil 
from the past, while importing into them his own 
; novel content of meaning. The old labels wore re- 
assuring, oven though the wine was a new brand.” 

S. M. Edwajbdes. 
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Barhut Inscriptions, edited and translated with 
critical notes by Beximadhab Basxa and 
Kumar Gangaxax’da Sixha. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1920. 

In the preface the authors of this learned work 
claim to have rc-arranged the inscriptions on the 
eastern gateway, inner railing, and fragments of the 
Buddhist Stupa at Barhut in such a manner that 
the system underlying them and their real siLiii- 
ficance are more clearly disclosed. They have 
di\dded the inscriptions into two main group.s, styled 
Votive Labels and Jataka Labels, the former l>-ing 
grouped as they occur on the various jK\ris of the 
Stupa and the latter by scenes in consonauc-e with 
the accepted Jataka outlines of the Budilha's hfe. 
Each inscription is accompanied by an English 
rendering and an explanatory note. The notes 
are well compiled and deal fully with doubtful 
points, as for example that on nigawa on page 34, 
the note on Jataka Laliel Xo. 7 at pp. 42 to 44. thi 
note on pp. 49-52, and so forth. Th" commentary 
on Vidura, mentioned in Jataka Labcd X’o. 3u. 
contains some ilhuninating remarks on o'li" /t 
thfologicwn as displayed by the Brahman^. Th- 
third section of this scholarly publicatiiai i.s dtuotril 
to appendices on the paleography and language 
of the inscriptions, and on the names and epithet--, 
as well as on the localities inentinncd in them. Tli-- 
book is a worthy arldition to the publications of th.- 
Calcutta University. 

S. M. EnwAiiurs 

Studies ix Ixdiax Paixtixo, by Xax.\i..1l t'H\- 
maxlal Mehta, Indian Civil Service, with 17 
colour plates and 44 half-tone [lUtcs. P. B- 
Taraporevala Sons and Co.. Bombay, 192'i. 

In his Foreword tho author of tin.s attra-tive 
work declares that his object has tx-en to briny 

together now material for tho study of I'ldian 

painting, and there can be no question tliot !r- 

has successfully achieved his object. Ho pri'-otu-' 
us with new examples of tho famous Pa'ku.i 

frescoes of Sittauu.i,vasal. nine miles iiorth-wo.st of 
Pudukotta. vhieh are ascribed to tin- reuni of llr- 
accomplished P.illava ruler Mala-ndra vann.i 1 (\.i> 
0(ll)-l).\")). and then introduces u.s to v.irioiis exaniple- 
of Hindu .secular painting in medi..'V.d iinjarat. 
which included a large portion of nioderii l!,ii- 
put.ui.i. This .style of p.iiiiting h.i.s usually b'-eii 
styleil “ Jaiii”, probably Ijecausc Jaiiii.sm tonnod 
the nioji/of many of the artists ; hut. .is the auther, 
Mr. N. C. Mehta, points out, this st\le of painting 
was indiueniius m Gujarat from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, and sli.iuld lx- nn-io correct- 
ly styled “ Hindu." 

The book contains sevcnil excellent examples 
of the Mughiil school, inchiding picture's hy .\hul 
Hassan, Mansur and Bi.shand.is, .anil eouchides 
with chapters on the Ooiut art of Tehri-Garhwal 
and other Hindu painting of the eighteenth tuid 


nineteenth centuries. These later schools, and 
the later Mughal paintings also, servo to corroborate 
the dictum of Mr. Percy Brown that so long as 
Jaliangir lived, he was the soul and spirit of Mughal 
I art, and that after his death an immediate and 
perceptible decline set in. Even the paintings 
of Shah Jahan's reign are marked by a certain 
feature of over -ripeness, which is the sure sign of 
deterioration. Of the various plates we cannot 
speak too highly, and special attention may be 
drawn to tho reproductions of the fine fresco of 
; Ardhatiarishwar, of the picture Vasanta X'ildsa, 
which illustrates the dress of the period, of Abul 
Hassan’s bullock-cart, and Ustad Sahvahana’s 
i paiiited epistle. Equall 3 ' attractive are a portrait 
I of Jahangir in later hfe, and Govardhana’s studj- 
I of a woman. Among the examples of Hindu 
I painting of a later age must be mentioned the Jaipur 
I picture of the' Rasa mandnla, an admirable eques- 
trian portrait of Rao Shatrujit of Datia, and sampli s 
of Mauaku’s skill. 

Tho book has Ix'cn printed and published in 
India, and reflects great credit on cverj'one — authoi. 

' printer and iiublisher— who has contributed to 
I its production. 

j S. Jl. Edw.ardes. 

Stl'dies IX THE Laxd Revexue History oi’ 

Bengal. 1709-1787. bj- R. B. Ramsbothaji, 

Indian Etlucational Service. Oxford Universitj- 

Press, 1920. 

j For student.s of the administrative history of 
i Bengal in tho dax's of tho East India Company this 
1 unpretontions and well -documented work should 
I prove extremely valuable. If deals with two vorj- 
important records of tho eighteenth century, — tho 
Amini Report of 177S. a large part of -wliich is in- 
cluded in the second voliune of Hariugten's analj'sis 
of the Laws and Regulations of tho Governor- 
General in Coimcil, published at C'alcutt.i m ISOo, 
j aid s-'coudly the Report on the Otlieo of Kanungo 
1 of 1 7.S7. which has never j'Ot been luiblished in 
I uec "s'.hlc form. More than half the book is oecu- 
' oied h\- an illuminating note on tho historj- and 
: cireurastances of the Company's revenue-adminis- 
' trat'oir of Bengal, and tliis is followed bj’ a verbatim 
' n tii'oduction of the Aimui Pw'purt itself, wdiich Mr. 

K.imshctham desorilxs as " the first tei linical and 
; proft"-sional explanation of the system cmployctl 
! in collecting the land roveiiuo of Bengal that was 
, i>lacod Ixifore the Company.'’ The author reminds 
; us th.it after the death of Ahvardi Khan the provinces 
'■ of Be-ngal Itijised into a state of chaos, tho actual 
' survival of any aihuinistrative .s\-stem at all being 
i lino to the Oru-ut.il custom whicli pennitt-ed moat 
! Govenuiiciit odlicos to become hereditarj'. Thi' 
i puiilic services were in fact converted into a craft, 

I of which the knowleilgo was confined to selected 
I families from whom alone recruitment could take 
‘ place for subordinate .nlmir.istrativo otiices. Thua 
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■when the company aesumeJ charge of tlie Dbvani, ] 
they foimd a complete cadre of hereditary officials 
ready to resume their functions under a normal 
and effective Government. The two most important 
and powerful cla.S'.es of these hereditary reveiine 
officials were the Zamindars and the Kanumjos." 

The position of the Zamindars was a very strong 
one. They enjoyed the same prestigi' and exercised 
create!' magisterial powers than any large English | 
landowner they coll'cctcd the revenue for which j 
they were respuii-siblc and received a certain fixed j 
quota as their remuneration. But as a clas.s they j 
were inert and degenerate, and in ITli.iincst of them | 
were idle, ignorant and effete, and were usuallr' under ' 
the thumb of unscrupulous servants. Between 170.3 
and 1793 the Coui't of Directors in England and the 1 
Company's officers in India made a conliiiuoii' effort j 
to seciu-e the knowl-dce requisite for a jii^t and . 
accurate settlement of tli-'- land revenue. The | 
Cmini repiirt is rate cx.impl’ oi tni.-? endeavour, and 
it stands, in 3Ir. K.wnsboth.im's word=. as •‘an | 
endunii'i luumunent of the w..rk done by unknown ! 
British offl ■. rs o; I’l.- C .mp. oy. whose s. r\ ice, wi ro 
never , ckii u.-ii dged IjV th.-ir ' H .n'ble Employers , 
and on whom the limelight of public recognition , 
novel’ tell." Indeed. Jlr. riauisbothaiii quotes ■ 
from tm oiiginal inmiiescripit, belonging to the Lite 
I'lao Bahadur D. B. iVn-a-nis of S.atani. evidence 
'bowing that .Jo'. SedL y was very far irom ty.'iiig 
rvpieal m' the Company '.s district officers, and that 
botwceii 1772 mid 1780 the district administration I 
was Conducted by a small, conscientious and very i 
hardworking body of ollicial.s, who eschewed idleness. ! 
led sober and uneventful lives, and in their official i 
dealings with the Iiidimi public showed themselves 
■■ iniiiutoly .iiist and inflexibly upright.” Certainly 
tlie Ivncjwledgp coutaiiied in the Amini Report 
could never have been ui iiuired, sifted and co-ordi- 
natod by men of the type immortalised by Thackeray. 

Equally interesting is the Report on the Kanungos 
— an office which probably existed m preAIughal | 
times and was merely reconstituted and extended 
iiy Akbar. It Ixieaino in the usmil way hereditary, 
and the knowledge thus acquired by successive 
generations wa-s employed by its possessors to 
strengthen their hold over the land revenue of their 
respective districts. By the time the Company j 
liecamo Diwan, these hereditary Kanungos held 
all the vital iiifonnation necessary to the efficient 


Collection of the land revenue and showed a firm 
intention to surrender none of it to the Company’s 
government. Hence arose the burning question 
whether the Kanungo should be retained or abo- 
lished. It is curious to reflect that when the 
Harathd, leader Shivaji commenced to organise the 
aiirnini.stration ot the Deccan, he was confronted by 
a somewhat similar problem in the persons of the 
Deshpande and Deshmukh, who were the ancient 
and hereditary eu.siodians of all information relating 
to the lands and land revenue of Western India. 
In both eases the ultimate decision was the same. 
The Harathu I-atler reduced the Deshmukh and 
De.shpande to a pm'cly ornamental position, and 
transferred their )>nwers and duties to his orvn 
p'ublic servants • the Cuinjiany in Bengal abolished 
the offices of sadr and iniijavsil Kmiungo, simul- 
taneously with the introduction of the rermajient 
Settlement. The deci.sion was a wi^e one. for, in 
the words of Lord Cornwallis. •' the official attesta- 
tions and deciarutious [of the mujassil Kanimgos] 
have long since fallen into contempt and disregard 
in the eyes of the iieople, from having been invariably 
made the cloak to every species of fraud and abuse.’’ 

Hr. Ramsbotluim's book throws much valuable 
light upon the circuiii'tances preceding the intro- 
duction of the Fennanent .Settlement in Bengal, 
Bihar and Cris'a and upon the foundations of the 
British district administration, li well repays 
perusal. 

S. H. EnwrKL)!.--. 

D.j.twA ; Ti.tdsoiiktit v\x hex Jav.x-Ixstitdtp, 
Vol. 5, X'os. 2 and 3, Harch, -Vjiril and October 
1923. 

Xo. 2 Contains articles (111 : " Java in Malay litera- 
ture,” by H. O. ; .-V fusilier of the last century as 

antiquarian, " by Dr. W. F. Stutterheim ; “Hindoo- 
Javanese lpgpiid.s. II. Sakoentala ’' by Boedihardjo ; 

The Psyche ot the Javanese. '’ by Paul van Schief 
gaardo ; ‘‘ singular Institution,'’ by R, Tresna. 

Xo. 3 contaiii.s articles on : ” -An interesting Hin- 
doo Javanese di awing on co])jipr.'’ by Dr. W. F. Stut- 
termaiiwith a reproduction ; "The burial places of 
the old governors of Grisec before, during and after 
the time of the Company, " by R. A. A. Kromod- 
joio .Adinegoro (illustrated) ; " History and myth II : 
The Pandawas of Java,” by AI. V. Aloens-Zorab ; 
■■ Iiivulnerabilit V 't by R. Tresna. 

M. J. B. 


NOTE.S AND QUERIES. 


r 

TOPSHAW. I 


1702. Letter from Sir WilUam Norris from the : 
Scipio off Bombay on his homeward voyage, regard- I 
ing the Bombay factory. “They have two or I 
three Companys of Topshaws, those country soldiers 
which are hut a slender and weak Guard ” (Public 
Record OfficejC'.O. 77/31, p. .33. ‘Topshaw ” seems 


to represent some local vernacular term from tapatd, 
tapashd, or lopiish'i. Bee ante, vol. L., pp. 106-113. 

R. C. Temfui. 
KIXG SARAXGDHARU. 

It is stated by the Reverend Dr. Macnicol that 
a king ^Srangdharu ia mentioned in one copy of 
one of the books of the Marathi poet Mukundrdj. 
j Can any reader of this Journal determine the pre- 
cise identity of this king ? JontT Editor. 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS ( ’UPPER- F'LATE ORANT^ 

l;v Tiic Rr.v 11 HO _HE.\', S I 

Ffi. A Mijnseuk vTE, S J., fiuiu Cothiii in the hcuiiuiiiij.' ot IfiTO,. under tlie title 

■' Informatiun about the Christians of St. Thomas," as fulluw.s ; — 

■■ As regards the origin of these t’hriAian.s, there are two opinions. Some say that all 
descend from the disciples of the ApoAle St. Thomas. Others say [they are descended] 
from one Mar Thoma, a S>Tian {Mar :imong them means ‘Don’), a merchant, who made 
his residence in Cranganor, and who had two wives : one noble, the other a slave, although 
of good caste, because it is the custom tliat the nobks be sold when born on evil day.s. The 
proof of this, besides the traditions ot the aneient.s, i- that among Christians there arc many 
petty quarrels about birth and ca-te, those uho are elescendcd from the slave woman being 
less considered. And that both were noble at lead Xa\T women, is lU’oved by the custom 
existing in this Malavar that there is no poliutioii between the ChiirAian.s of hit. Thomas 
and the NasTcs, nor pcnaltj’ ot elcath, if there aiv between them marriages or friendship, ^ 
aU of which arises, accordinc? to the custom of the country tor castes higher or lower than 
these two. 

■■ IVhat is more likely is that they originated from botli that i.s. trom the ulorious ht. 
Thomas and from Mar Thoma, and trom many Nayres who are daily converted They are 
a Christianity ot 'eventy thousand souls, and they are reduced to these two clans by the lie of 
the land and not onlv because tlicy are descended from tiiem [from .liar Thomas two 
wives] ; for some live on the .soulli side, other- on the north side. 

"They say, therefore. th<it, when M.ir Thoma came to India, he found at Ci'anganore 
and Coulon Christiaits descended from the Apo.stle St Thomas disciples, who now had but 
the name of Christians loft, comidering that they were intermarrying promiscuously with 
the Nayres. However, at their doors and on their walls they had a^ their emblem crosses, 
and they gave names of Christians to then children And thi.'> Mar Thonia'^, they say, 
assembled them, and tilling them with idea.^ ot caste,- wliich in that country is very 
.strong, he caused to be baptized and baptized himself many of all those who ucro married 
with those Christians and were in anv way de.sCcnded trom them And he remained so to 
.say, the chief of them .dl liaviii't as.i niblci .1 tlieii; ,iiid bciiiu ucli iiul inllucmtial with the 


kings of Cranganor, etc ^ 

. . They live in villaLTO's and some respectable ones in farms, and these have less 

knowledge of the things of Cod, bceanse they hac'e no ehureh. and they lice luai the 

1 Furtlicr .stiul> may tail t., pisaa tli.u tlo Xuo "i il.il.U.i.' aiul a goat p.u'! ol iho St. Thomas 
Christians first CMiivertisl l.y .Si Thomas f;o!on,e -il to the s.mi,- etl.iiic slock, presumably Parthian or Iiido- 
Heythie. They would reinvsent tlie NAeas and it is not iiiipo- ihle that the pu-lure- on the lacadei ot many 
Christum Syii.m Churche,- in .Milaliar. iiotiii. - oi male and. 1 anal.- being-, hali-maii half-ti,h, holdinii a 
■hip uliove their head, li-' not nieielv .leeoratioiis, hnt r. pre-ent .araditioii ol oreiiii We may imaoiue that 
u strono Parthian iiifillral loii Irnl -et in h..f.,re the Chri-tiaa em trom Sindh ah along the West Coast as tar 
us Mylaiiore, that in iaet tli.- tie-I part ol tin eoimiieic. iii tir lii-t eeiitaiy ol oui eiM wu.s in the hands ut 
the lorhear^J of our iSyriau (.’hristi.iii'. 

Fr Hoz could =nyiii Hint that at Ik’p.ir on th- Fi-hery Coa-t some called ili. msilves ' rarideicalnni- 
iiueiniir,' " therast Ives I'oiifessine that tliev W'Tc In eu-.te Chri o.in Hr n .a-v al-o aninn., tlusi Chii.T 

turns some ut the kiim of Cochin’s caste, whom they call Covilmur. and nth, r^ llr.mu ne-. and others Uelal is, 
pc, pie ot rank in llisiiai;a,” He could say aim that soin.- m them l«'loiie.-d to the nice ol the araa. iit kiiia- 

ol M.Uab.ir. „ rr 1 ■) 1 •' 

In Roz's 'Tarideieahnmpiemar.’ the letters italni-ed an douhiliil do Caito (Dec, 1 a c k. 
T.mi, S, Lishoii. 17SS. p 2S2) writes Tarid.isi-al Naniiie mor 1, it po ■ ihle to euiiiiect till.; title with 
Tjtrisa or Tursa. as lie Syiiaii Christians were eall-d m China e.iid iii Indn to:, sinci oi,' ot tin Cm on 
Clipper plates speaks ot the T.iri.s.i Clniri h V 


t; u pin 'ipt/i'Off dl 
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to get oS their irons, whieh obliged us to throw Orandates f ? grenades], and after the first 
and second they laughed and called out Sooap (?), which in English is Good. Upon that we 
threw another which cooled their couraeje and made them cry out for Mercy. We immediately 
got them up two at a time and chained them to the ringbolts fore and aft upon the maindcck 
with the Top chains. When all were secured we thought proper to discover the ringleaders 
by punishing the most suspicious, which was the per.son that seized Mr. Clough, which ho 
confessed was with an intent to kill him. He discovered most of the Heads whieh we punish- 
ed, and they all confessed it was with the general consent of the whole. Next morning we 
punished some of the women, who owned they was privy to it, but promised amendment. 
After a general muster we found three men missing, two of which were killed, and the third, 
both his legs shattered to pieces, in his agony threw himself out of the gun ports. All the 
ship’s Company behaved well in the affair. P. M. sent the yawl ashore for slaves. Do. 
Returned 2 men and 1 woman. (Signed) John Clough’’ {Log of the Swallow, 14lA July 1750). 

618. On the 26th June 1752 the slaves aboard the Delaware (Abraham Dominicus 
Commander) when at Mannigaro Harbour, mutinied and secured themselves in the Galley. 
They then tried to cut the cable so as to wreck the ship and even killed the Linguist, whom 
they had asked to come and speak with them. This so enraged the crew that they fired on 
them and killed two or three and wounded almost ail of them before they could be induced 
to surrender {Log of the Delaware). Numerous references in the Madras Despatches show 
that one of the main objects for which the British purchased slaves in Madagascar was to train 
the.se slaves, whom they called Coffrees, as soldiers, or to employ them upon their military 
works {Despatches from Com party to Madras, 30th August and Sth December 1749). Gover- 
nor Saunders wrote home in 1751 : — •“ Coffrees make good soldiers. They are dreaded by 
the Moors.” And again in 1752 : — “ The men being of infinite service, especially in the 
Train [i.e. the Artillery] are to be disciplined and the women sent to the West Coast [i.e. 
Bencoolen in Sumatra] ” {Despatches from Madras, 6th August 1751 and Ord November 1752). 
To ensure good treatment for the slaves, the Company in 1751 ordered that for every slave 
delivered, the Commander should receive sixteen shillings and four pence, the Mate six 
shillings and eight ponce and the Surgeon five shillings. Later the reward given to the 
Commander was raised to twenty shillings {Despatches from the Company to Madras 14?A 
November 1751 and 'loth October 1752). 

Arabians. 

619. On the 21st May 1743 the Montague, anchoring off Ra.sgurry ( ? Ras Kasar) in the 
Red Sea, was informed that a French ship's boat had been cut off at a place called Myatt 
( ? Mait Island, c. 280 miles west of Cape Cuardafui) " opposite the white roek, where are the 
most barbarous people along the coast— all along this tract from Guardafoy and till opposite 
Mocha the xVrabs call the country of the Shumaulies ’’ {Log of the Montague, Fielder Freeman, 
Commandf-r). On the 13th July 1740 Captain J Collier arranged with the Sultan of Aden 
to send on five chests of the Company’s treasure to ilocha with the Supercargo, Mr, Peislev. 
The latter aiTivcd safely on the 27th -July but with only four chests, the Sultan having kept 
the fifth {Log of the Severn). 

Malays. 

620. The following horrible entry occurs in the Log of the Royal Guardian (William 
Farl Benson, Commander) under date 24th February 1743-4 : — “ I petitioning for men to 
make up my compliment according to Charterparty, the Governor of Bencoolen [in Sumatra] 
ordered two Malay men on board who had been guilty of very great crimes 129 ^nd gave them 
me These fallows, together with another T had ))ermited my chief mate to bin-, did about 

129 .According to Malay ou.stoin, criminals were often sold ..s slavc.s. 
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2 a.m. in a tumultuous manner rise and knock down with crows, handspikes and marlinspikes 
and other weapons my chief and third mate, boatswain, butcher and three foremastmen, and had 
murthered them and me had not the ship’s Company been alarmed. It being a fine night 
few were awake. They were soon quelled by knocking them down and beat them very much, 
that had I not ordered them to desist, would have murthered them on the spot, which they 
deserved, and it was too late when I spoke, for its my belief thej' died of the wounds they re- 
ceived from the ship's Companj’, In the morning they were tied up and received about 30 
lashes each. One died soon after, another in the evening.” 

621 . The caution necessary in dealing with the Malays is shovTi by an entry in the 
Log of the Scarborough (Philip d’Auvergne, Commander) when off the Arroa Islands on the 
6th August 1748 “This morning a terrible misfortune happened to me. Soon after day- 
light saw a large ship. . . .at the same time saw a Mallay Proe near us and.being calm, I sent 
my third Mate and a boat’s crew with proper arms to defend themselves, to go to the Proe 
to entice or threaten them to come near the ship, whereby I might learn intelligence of the 
ship I saw was an enemy [i.e. French] or if there was any at theArroes. They being too rash 
with the Mallays and went on board to take a tow rope to towe them near the ship, on which 
the Mallays creast [stabbed] my third mate, Mr. Robins, and two more, and very much wounded 
a fourth. Mr. Robins got into the boat, tho’ stabbed to the heart under the left pap, and 
lived to come on board and expired immediately ; the other two were killed on the spot ; 
the wounded man got mto the boat and two men that escaped free, and pulled towards the 
ship. As soon as I perceived the boat not to have her compliment, I hoisted out the Pinnace, 
well manned and armed, but before she could get on board [the Proe], a breeze sprang up, 
which brought her right in the wind’s eye and so escaped.” 

622 . The difficulty of dealing with places under Malay rule is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of ihe Pelham (George Lindsay, Commander). Having anchored off Quedah and start- 
ed in trade, the Malaj’S intercepted a sloop engaged by Captain Lindsay to brmg rice on board. 
The Supercargo went ashore to enquire into the matter and was promised that the sloop 
should bo released next day, instead of which it was sunk in the river. When boats were 
sent ashore to bring it off. thej’ found that the Malays had erected batteries, from which they 
fired so fast that the boats were compelled to return without getting any satisfaction [Log of 
the Pelhain 8-10 July 1719). 

Sanganians. 

623 . On the 19th March 174o-6, four days sail from Bombay’ harbour, the Pelham 
(William Wells, Commander) met with two vessels which they believed were fSangarians ’’ 
[i.e. Sanganians], beating drums and flying red ensigns with, on each side of the ensign staff, 
small red awl white striped colours “ supposed to be seapoy colours.’’ One of them, a three 
masted ship of about 250 tons and about 12 carriage guns, engaged the PeZ/iarw single- 
handed for an hour, but after some exchange of shots in which she was apparently badlv 
hit, drew off. Captain Wells says that both vessels were full of men and by their behaviour 
appeared intent on boarding tho Pelham. He refers to the “ Sangarians ” as “a cruel 
barberous people to their captives ” (Log of the Pelham). 

Malabarese. 

624 . In October 1749 Tulaji Angria commanding in person, his fleet took the Com- 
pany’s armed ship, the Restoration, though she carried a crew of SO Europeans and 45 lascars 
commanded by Captain Thomas Leake (Low, I. 118 ; Biddulph, p. 223). On the other hand 
Captain William James in the same year, whilst convoying a fleet of 70 coasters from Bombay 
to Goa, fell in wdth 16 Angrian grabs andgallivats, sank one of the largest gullivats and drove 
the rest of the enemy into Gheria (Low, 1, 127). 
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mountains, away from the inhabited jjlaees ; yet they acknowledge their archbishop and bishop ; 
they visit them from many leagues ; and by this it appears that they are of those who re- 
mained from the Ap(J^th■ Saint Thomas, although they are allied and married with those 
who are descended from Mar Thoma the Syrian, And this i.s what can be gathered about 
their genealogy. 

■■ It i.s a very likely thing, therefore, that the Apo.stle St, Thomas preached and was 
martyred in India, at S Thome, and it is certain too that Mar Thoma the S.twian came to 
India and that he had the said wivc.s. Hence, the.se people took the rites and ceremonies 
of the Svrian Church, becau.se ilar Thoma ordained that Syrian bishops should come, and 
they have great respect for them, their anee.stor having come from them, and because they 
know that Christ our Lord spoke S.yrian. as it was spoken in Jerusalem after the children of 
Israel came from Babylon.""* 

In another Spani.sh document, a letter to the General of the Society, dated Cochin, 
January 12, 1579, Fr. Monserrate touches on the same subject in almo.st identical terms, 
yet with certain additions which have their importance in the study of the 3Ialabar traditions. 

■■ My chief occupation has been with the Christians of the Sierra, who commonly call 
themselves of St. Thomas. As regards the origin of the.se Christians, there are two opinions : 
one is that all are descended from the di.scipics of the Apostle St. Thomas : others say [they 
are descended] only from one Jlar Thoma the S.vrian. This word Mnr is in Chaldean a sign 
of honour, and means the .same as Don and Saint in .Spanish, and the S.vrians use this word 
Mar in both meanings : for they call St. Thomas Mar Thoma and [they use it] for any 
honourable and noble person, Mariacob, Don Diego. 

‘'This Mar Thoma the S.VTian was a merchant and came by way of Ormuz like other mer- 
chants. The first port at which he touched was Paru, where they say he found people of the 
St. Thomas Christians, who with their families wore wooden cros.ses suspended from their 
neck.^ And from that time {dahy : for that reason ?) he made his seat at Curanguluru, which 
the Portuguese call Cranganor. He had two wive.s : one, free, the other, a slave ; {Fol. 2r) 
but both of noble birth : for it is the cu.stom in the.se parts to sell the nobles [children of noble 
birth], if they are born on evil days (as their manner of speaking is). The proof of this, besides 
the tradition of the old people, is that among thc.se Christians there are many petty quarrels 
about caste. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved by the cu.stom 
existing in thi.s iMalavar that there is no pollution between thc.se Christian.s and the Xayres, 
nor penalty of death, if there be marriage or friendship, whereas, according to the custom of 
the land, there is, if they communicate, .stay, or marry with other castc.s, higher or lower, 
than custom allow* to them. IVliat I have found is that they are not descended onl.v from 
the .said disciplc.s of St. Thomas, nor only from thi.s Mar Thoma, but that from the.se and those 
and from many Xayres who are daily eonverteil a peojile has sprung, of about sevent.v thou- 
sand .souls, which was reduced to these two tribes bv the lie of the land, and not only from 
their bcin.g descended from tliiun [the two wives of Mar Thoma] : for some live on the 
south .side, and .some on the north side. 

'■ Bc.sides what has been .said, they say still that, when Mar T’hora.r the Svrian came to 
India, he found in Crang.inor and Coulam Christian.s descended from St. Thoma.s’ discijiles, 
who had by then, so to .say, but the name of Christians, and that they married promi.scuoiisly 
with the X'ayrcs, having a-: their device crosses on the doors or walls of their houses, as they 

* Cf. ih,rl., f,,I, lit) r. 

^ Ibn Mutialhiil, of t}... tenth century, writes of certain [ilaces dillicull toidentify : “ Xext tliey reached 
N.ija, tributary to Thathah. Here they have wine, fi.irs. and black medlars, .and a kind of wood vvhicli fire 
will not burn. The Chri.sti.nns c.irry Ihis wood away, Iji'l'evinjt lliat Christ was crucified upon it.” Vule, 
Cathay, (!8C(i), f, el.wvii. We slioiild think that tliese (llirist iuna uschI tliis wootJ for cnisnes. Was Uiere 
at mi> time m MuKiW.u .i notimii tliat wood'-n rrusst'* w.tg tu b** tiuuI'' of a spocuil wood ? wchhI 1 
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h ive to-day and calling their children by names of Christians. And that this Jlar Thonia 
assembled them , and, fillmg them with notions of caste {lleuando lo-i por opinion de casta), which 
in this country prevails much, caused to baptize and himself baptized a great number of all 
tho.se who by their maniages had aflinity or kindred with them or descent from them. In 
what concerned Religion, he was hke their head, both because he had as.sembled them, and 
because he was a rich man and in great esteem with the kings, chiefly with him of Curangu- 
luru or Cranganor. This is confirmed by the common saying that iSt. Thomas built with 
his own hands the oratories of Cranganor and Coula, which to-dav are churches dedicated to 
the same Saint. Xow, although the Portuguese heard this from the Christians whom they 
found when they discovered India, that is from these, and though the word iMar Thoma means 
both Saint Thomas and Don Thomas, it may bo much doubted whether the Holy Apostle 
or the aforesaid Syrian built these oratories. To me it appears more probable that the Syrian 
built them in honour of the Saint of his name and the Apostle of India : for the truth is that, 
when this Syrian came to Cranganor, there was no church until he was granted by the then 
reigning king a place for the settlement of the Christians and for the church, with a privileged 
boundary and jilace {con termino & Juyar prii'ih^giado), which in Latin we call asylum : a very 
big place. And it may be that it was so at Coulam : for it docs not appear that the Apostle 
should have built churchc-s dedicated to his name, nor is there proof that they continued to 
exist so many years when there was no one to repair them. 

■■ However, the tradition is, and it Is the common saying, that St. Thomas erected at 
Coulam a pillar (marco) on some stones from which the sea was then about half a league dis- 
tant, saving that, when the .sea should reach that pillar, white Christian people would come 
who would reduce (reduziria) them to following the law which he was preaching.® On the 
one hand, what makes one think that this is true is that the stone of the pillar is different 
from the stone geuerallv obfaiiu'cl in India- : for it is white, and like .salt, and much weather- 
beaten, and for half a league from there all is stones and shelves (baxos), showing that the 
sea has not since long covered this space of ground. On the other hand, what makes one 
doubt is what we read in the histories of tlic discovery of India : that, wherever the Portuguese 
first landed thev set up pillars, and, as they came discovering this coast, it is probable that 
they should have erected this one : indeed, this ^-ort of stone is found in Portugal, and enough 
time has elapsed to mak(> it po^-ible for it to lie so worn. But I rather think that piUar is 
there from before the time of the arrival of the Portuguese.' Xow, whether St. Thomas put 


it up or Mar Thoma. t-od knows 

C.ouvea (Jornada, fob 4r) says • — 

■■ -\mong thosi- who came to the.<e paits. there hapi-eiied to come an Armenian, named 
Thomas Cana, or Martlioma, wlueh in their language me ans Lo rd Thoma s. As ho wa s noble 
Tlv-s-mw tl.m.' wo -ml f..r .S,. Th.-n at. Mylnpore. though wo have uu allusion to the e.xistenco 
, t such a p.ilar ch....'',o lie church of tlw .'^.uuf.s t-unb. Ahv.uly in 1322 Feuw Jordan do Soverac could 
r fr Tluma nc-w the resent Bo,nl«v. t h.d the ludiai.s were eagerly lookue- out tor deliverers Irom 
Uie Weot, f Jr the LaOns. \^,v . --aid they. -Iiould the I’opo uot launch a few .ship- uu the Indian Ocean and 

keep ur cheek tho^da.^ 'a pud!!?!!' Jd' up'bv the rortugue.-e, it would have had -„me distinctive marks, 

Uke those whi h have U-eii doeovered in various places ; for uistance. the arm, of Xow 

„ , . W.,,,, Uesr-rilvd as havins anvthiiig <h,tuietive. It is .^aid that it disappeared 

the Toil! ei’ait ‘irv Surely, t hat pill.ir was ...t . leeted hy Friai .Julin de Marignolli about 

,:U7:hispiUarwassomewl.erea, ornea^ Bald, - ■ -neids a done pillar, erected 

■' I't- , n.s I -UV the pdla. ... I.1'12 ' .Umi . II 147, Day, ,n 

,„..re, .IS, he V 'liar dill exL H., -nomas 

'll ICuiZ'm -'>1' ■ "• ‘ '■■■ "ir'i ^ "" 


« 
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and rich, and carried on a great trade, he was shown much favour and hospitality hy the 
king of Cranganor, who. as we saw above, was of the most powerful of Malavar. From him 
he received many privileges and honours for the Christians among whom he lived, and a very spa- 
cious ground where to found a big Church, in keeping with the founder's power and wealth, 
all which he cau.sed to write on copper-plates. One Mar Ja^ob, Bishop of these Christians, 
fearingthey might be lost, entru.stcd them to the Factor of Coehim. when the Portuguese made 
the factory there, in order that, when nccc.ssarv to them, the Christians might from there 
make use of them, and they were for many years in the factory, to be kept in the house, ^ until 
throuuh'caivlcssness they disappeared, which thc.se Christians greatly chafe at. not having 
writing.s whereby to defend themselves before the infidel king.s, who keep infringing these 
privileges, which among otli T thing.s contained that the Christians alone, when marrying, 
were allowed to wear thoir hair tied up with a golden flower, to go on elephants, a privilege 
granterl only to the heir; of king-', to sit on carpets, and other honours, which no other caste 
had, and which are greatly valued and esteemed among the Malavares : and the Christians 
e,stcem them so much that, bvcauic the king of Paru wanted to grant one of the.se privileges 
to certain Moor.s of his kingdom against a big .sum of money, which they gave him. the Chris- 
tians a viry few year.- ago ro:s;.' against the Moors, and many were killed, and much blood 
was '^hed on both .sides.” 

\Vr .-hall sec that the Malabar Christians at Tevalikara in 1,399 complained to Archbishop 
Menez'.'i of the loss of the Cranganore copper-plate.s. meaning evidently the Thomas Cana 
I opper-platcs. 

Gouvea wrote immediately after the Diamper (.'oum il of 1399. Hi.v Jotimda appeared 
at Coimbra in 1000. The 3LS. was in Portugal by -Tune 2, 1003, when a censor was deputed 
to e.xamine it. Gouvea dated his preface from Goa on Sept. 27. 1003. In one place, to be 
shown further, he saj-s he i^ writing in 1002. 

An anonymous .Je.suit MLssionary, whom we discover to bt' Francisco Iloz, Bishop of 
Cranganore, writes in 1604 a most valuable " Rdagao ■^ohr': a Serra " from which we ought to 
quote at some length. 

(FoL 323 y : SOe.) "The.se Christian.s having no books of ancient historie.--’, but only 
traditions of tiie ancient.^, to wlii'^h they cling tenaciously, we mu.st help ourselves with the 
chronidc.s and chronology {conta dc tcmpo'<) exi.sting among the Malabar gentios and vith re- 
liable surmises (rovy.clurti ccitns) which we find in different places of these kingdom-. Ac- 
cordingly, it appear.- (r.onda) first that the la.st Fm|X'ror of Malavar, called Xarani Penunal, 
was the one who at Cranganor gave land for a Church and a settlemi nt {pornagni.) to tlw t-t 
Thomas Christian.s. and great jirivileg'-.-;, .is i.s .-een from their alias, lh( rappir ari'/inal nf which 
ivas fake II to rorhwial hi/the lii li'iiou-aJSf. Francis, a ropjinjthf m remain iii'i hero. This Perumal 
died on the first of March, one thou.'.r.nd two hundred and fifty-eight j'cars ago.'" The uitnes.ses 
who were pre.sent at the writing of the .-aid Perumal'-s aUn. by which he gave the said land of 
t'ranganor. are tho--’ who now are king-- [l.-t : Jtriiulus. kinglets] in different ])arts of Mala- 
var ; and, when the oHa was written, they wi-re countries belonging to the said Perumal, as 
is shown by the --ame e/t'/--. Ih-iiecit follows that the dedif-atioii of the Church of Cranganore 
took place nioi-e than one thou- and two hundred year.s ago. \F(il. Vdlir : S/r]. p, was 
founded in the month of Ajirilof the .said year,” and pre.-ently seventy-two hou.se.s were built 
on the said land ('-/m’q. The occasion, as related in the same alht of the Perumal. was that, 
as the said kiiig wa ; lodging {jioimfindo) r>n the other .iidi' in a big pagoda which was at 

For tuln'j'J fht 'ii^r (I • Otnt'j ii,*-, ijp’ .sain*' '-xfur — icmi 

Thri'”!'.!*' (in -Matf'ii 1. iiitj 

11 lithi 1 A 1) IJ H'. In-h'’}’ Iv 1/ rcntrcRlii t.: luni.'ult \Vc niubt tuku y^ar to Im* A.D- nrcord- 

inc to t'hc ^'yptt'uram iShovaia.' 
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Parurpatanan,*- a place ovcr-against Paliporto, the said king wished one day to go a-hunting, 
and he went to the other side, where Cranganor is now. the whole of which was thicket (mafo). 
And he called for a very rich Armenian,’^ named Thomas Cananco, who had come from Baby- 
lonia. He gave to the said king a good sum of money, bought from him the whole of that 
thicket, and founded on it the Church of St. Thomas and the bazar (basar). The land which 
he bought measured 204 elephant cubit.? icomdo-^ d'^ elcfanle). Now, already many years 
before the said Church, there was in the said place of Patanan a Church and a big settlement 
{povoagab) of Christians, the date of its beginning bc'ing unknown, and still to-day the place 
where the said Church stood is called Paliparamb, i.e.. church-field, and quite near to it there 
is another place called Palimoc, f.e., church-comer (canto du Igrcja) : hence, the island opposite 
is called Paliparam, i.c.. other side, outride, opposite to the Church (outra banda de fora de frontc 
da Igra). That island became visible two hundred and seventy-seven 3 'ears ago,*"* whence 
it is clear that in the said place there was a Church ; and from the settlement of Christians 
which was there and a great pagoda there is no doubting why it is called Magoder Patanam.^^ 
i.c., great citv of the great pagoda : and the sea came up to there, and the boats came to an- 
chor there before the island of Paliporto came into existence. Hence the St. Thomas Clnis- 
tians in all the oUas which thej’ write of accounts (cm toda? as oUas q' cscrcuc de co7ifas) put 
down the era of Magoder Patanam. without knowing the beginning of it,’® because the\' con- 
sider the place one of the most ancient where St. Thomas Christians lived. The copj' of the 
olla which the said Xaram Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo, in which he granted him the 
ground of Cranganor, says faithfulh' this : — 

" Maj' Coquarangon tx‘ prosperous, cnj(.\v long life and live one hundred thousand 3 'ears, 
divine, servant of God, strong, true, just, full of good works, reasonable, powerful over the 
whole earth, happy, conquering, glorious, rightlv prosperous in the ministry of God, inMalavar, 


12 The pric.sts uf I’arur .-hdwed me a hiy,!i wall near tlwir Church which th-y thought w,x'? part of an 
old tempD. Some big stone.-, witli fine carvings at the staircase leading up to the site of a new cliurch, the 
foiinrlations of which had been laid bv lebr 1924, also apficared to btdong to an old Hindu ttmple nr 
palace. 

H N'ot nocersanly .\rmeni.ni. !'ut .-Vramean. . .■Syrian. 

U loot — 277 = I' 1927 


13 I \va^ under the imprc^ion that llah.tdovarpaitatmm. from which the Syrian Christians dericed 
their er,i. w.as Cranganure. and that the name was connected iithcr with the Tiruvanjikulam temple or 
rume Christian church. Bishop Rez’ M.igoderpatanani becoir.e.s Jlakotayar rattanam m an article on 
Thornes Cana by Mr T K Joseph 


K' Even now. 1 believe, the St. Thoina? Chri-tiau, use on occasion^ the M.ihadev.rrpatt.anam era enn- 
loin'ly with tlr- IvoU.un era D d not the Vikrain.i i-ra ? Of the Saliv.ihana era Bishop Roz knew boiiie- 
thim: He say- [f<d 32.") r : SOr] ‘ From that tune ffroin the tunc of St. Thomas' death], when the tientile 

religion began to wane, and from the said era fof the Saint's death] those who now are gentios count [their 
era! " Tliiit can be only the Salivabaiia era a- in. otlicr .-ra falls cIom- to St. Thomas' death. If Sdhvahana 
can m.'un cross-lx-arer or cross-borne, and if according to certain Gnostic notions Thomas suffered instead of 
Christ, the Salivahana era could mean only St. Thomas’ era. De' Conti (c. 1 13S) said that the greater part 
of the’ Indians counted their era from ■ Octavi.in, in whose tune there w.ia peace all over India.” That, 
could he onlv the Vikmina era, .And do Couto wrote in .v.n. Kill ( Da --Umr. Dec 12. 1. .9. c. 4. Tom g.Lis- 
hoa. 1788, p. 27.">) : ‘‘Before this [the Quilon ei.i) these Malavam- coiiiue-l tin- ...-a by the course ol the I’lanet 
.lupifer. whichis from tui-lve to twelve yc.ars, as the (ireeks ,;i,l their Olympiads from four to tour years ; 

and in their wiitings. the St. Thomas Christians [ot M.al.iharl pl.ice first the era of ratiina [Mnhadevar- 
pattanam], and then that of Coiilud, just as b'fore the coming of Christ thev follow.'d in their writings the era 
of the world'.? cre.ition [the Kali 'V'liga ?] and that of C.cur.” Will our rhronolngistt take note of the ., 
.-tati-ment-. ? Wilford, nearly 120 years ago. held that the S.'ilivahana era was the era ot St, Thomas, 
.ind that the Vikraina era was that of Csesar .Augustirs Cf .■l'■' Di , X (ISOS). If tlr- Alahadevarpattapam 
era is the A'lkr.ama era. its origin mav perhap- Ik- connected with the dedication of th" t.-mple of .Augustus 
at Muziris, It may have been started earlier too. 
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in the grcat city of the great Idol. While he reigned at the time of Mercury of Februarj',’^ 
on the seventh day of the month of March, before the full moon,** the same king Coquarangon 
being in C'amelur,*^ there arrived in a ship Thomas Cananco, a chief man, who had resolved to 
see the uttermost part of the East. And some men, seeing him as he arrived, went to inform 
the king. And the king himself came and saw and called the said chief man Thomas, and 
he disembarked and came before the king, who spoke graciously to him ; and to honour him 
he gave him in surname his omi name, calling him Coquarangon Caiianeo. And he received 
this honour from the king and went to rest in his place. {Fol. 526 v ; 87r). And the king gave 
him the city of Magoderpatanam for ever. And the said king, being in his great prosperity, 
went one day to hunt in the forest, and the same king surrounded the whole forest. And he 
called in haste for Thomas, who came and stood before the king in a lucky hour. And the 
king questioned the soothsayer (adivinhador). And the king afterwards spoke to Thomas, 
[saying] that he would build a city in that forest. And he answered to the king, first making 
reverence, and said ; ' I desire this forest for myself.” And the king granted it to him and 
gave it for ever. And at once, the next day (logo ouiro dia), he cleared the forest and cast 
his eyes on it in the same year, on the eleventh of April, and gave it as an inheritance to Thomas 
at the time and day aforesaid, in the king's name, nho laid the first brick (tijolo) 
for the Church and for the house of Thomas Cananeo, and made there a city for all [of them], 
and entered the Church and there made prayer the same day. After thc.se things, Thomas 
himself went to the king’s palaces (passos) and offered him presents, and afterwards he asked 
the king to give that land to him and to his descendants ; and he measured two hundred 
and sixty-four elephant cubits,^* and gave them to Thomas and his descendants for 
ever : and at the same time sixty-two hou.ses (se-se/a e duas casa-s),^'^ which immediately 
were erected there, and gardens, and trees, with their enclosures, and with their paths (cumin- 
hos) and boundaries (terminos) and inner yards. And he granted him seven kinds of musical 
instruments, and all the honours, and to si^eak and walk like a king, and that at the weddings 
the women might give a certain signal with their finger in their mouth,^^ and he granted him 
distinct weight,-"* and to adorn the ground with cloths, and he granted the royal fans (abanos, 
fly-flaps), and to double the sandal [mark] on the arm,^^ and a royal tent [2 or 3 words not 

W. Rees Philipps, who helped Bishop Minllycott with a translation of Bishop Roz’ letter of 1604, 
fciileclto decipher the w.u'ds Mfrnu-io 'le fai'-'. Ci. Cat//. £/ici/c/.. New York, XIV, 680 b.d., and compare 
with Mackenzie in Trowncore SUttP ilanMil. II. i:'.l>. 'The present translation must be considered more 
authoritative, as I work on my own rolograplis of the M.S. copied for W. R. Philipps by another person. 
Mackenzie used do Couto’s text, which differs in some notablo points from Bishop Roz’. 

19 Compare this with the following ; He [Thomas Cana] also obtained from the Emperor land and 
Ill 'll social privileges, as well as a copper plate document to (hat effect, on Saturday, 29th Kumbham 
(.Vquariu.-) of tho above-mentioned year [a.o. :!4ijJ- "n the seventh day of the moon, and in the sign Cancer.” 
T K .JoS' ph, quoting Ittoop’s i'ijrinii Christian Church in Malabar (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, in an article, 
dated 1 7-7 -1925, on Thomas Cana, which lie wrote at iny request and of which he sent me the MS. 

'The yi'iir mentioned by Fr. Roz would lie Itl.j. 

19 Thi.s would seem to repre-ent Cranganoro (Curanguluru, a.^ Moiiserrate spell it in 1.779, p. 130 supra) 

30 This would Ix' .April II. 54.5. 

21 The covado, a measure u-ed in Portugal, it three-fourths ul a yard, a I lemish ell, as one of my Portu 
guese dictionaries puts it. 

23 Once before and once .ifter. Roz writes 72. I tiiid that tin-, number is something very sacrod among 
the Syrians. It was likewise so among tho Syrians of China, where wo hear mure than once of the 72 Chris- 
tian trilxss or clans. 

23 “ As do the women of Kings," which we have in Mackenzie, is not in my M.S. ; but we have it in 
do Couto. 

24 Pezo distincto. 

25 Mackenzie mention-/ among the privileges to use sandals. This is not in my MS. We have 
however : e dobrar o sanded no braqo- 
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deciphered^ in every part of the kingdom for ever, and besides-® five tributes to Thomas, and 
to his lineage, and to his confederates, for men, and for women, and for all his relatives, and 
to the eliildren of hi- law for rva. Tile said king gavo it in his name. Witnesses : these 
persons-’' : — 

(L. 1.) Codaxerieanden. 

(L. 2.) Cherucaraprotachatencomeren, the king’s chief door-keeper. Areundencounden, 
the king's eomicillor. 

(L. 3.) Amen[ateeou]ndeng[upru]len, Captain of the armj-. 

(L. 4.) Chirumalap[rol]iatiriuicramen comeren, Regedor of the East side in Malavar. 

(L. 5.) Perufi] ualatiata adit[en], .... singerf?) of the said king. 

(L. 6.) Perubal[atia]tacottosoude, guard of the king’s port (?) (gate?). 

(L. 7.) Bichremenchinguen [de Carjturte, the said king’s chamberlain. 

(L. 8.) A[nan]iiJerumoouil, Srivener of (all ?) the affairs, with his own hand wrote this 
st'akd (? sedilatla] ?) and also lucky writing. 

“■ This is the wTiting of the ground (chao) of Cranganor. which the Emperor of all Malavar 
gave to Thomas Cananeo, Armenian, anrt to the other Clmistians of St. Thomas. And, as at 
that time they reckoned from twelve to twelve years according to the course of Mercury, 
therefore it is said in the o//a (Fol. 527r ; SSr) that the said town (povoa^ao) was founded 
in the year of Mercury of February. This manner of reckoning is quite forgotten, because for 
the last seven hundred and seventy-nine years they count in the whole of this Malavar by the 
Coulao era.2® ^owever, since the said Perumal, as we said above, died more than one thou- 
sand and two hundred years ago, so the Church and Cliristians of Cranganor are older than 
the same number of years ; and much before there were Christians at Paru, in the said Magoder- 
patanam.30 Afterwards, owing to evil times, the said Church and the settlement of Christians 
declined with the prositerity of Cranganor and was removed from the said place, and the 
Churcli was placed where it now is, on account of a private revelation received by a St. Thomas 

20 L ajora dUlj. 

27 The titles of the witnesses could not bo dotiphercd properly from the rotographs, as the ink has 
spread. I help myself for the reconstruction of these titles and even for part of the Portuguese translations 
(1 ) by means of do Couto, who in my edition has however only the first live titles, the re.-5t being omitted for 
fear of prolixity ; (2) by means of T. K. Joscpir.s Tin- Malabar Christian copper-plah s (.Malayalam), 1925, 
who quotes Mackenzie’s Christianity in Travaitcorc, Trivandrum, 1901, pp. 59-01. whore we have the other 
title.s, but imperfectly too. 1 do not know whence Mackenzie could have got the titles except from the 
Roz’ MS. Po.ssibly Mackenzie and Philipps communicated at thi.' time. The copyist employed by Mr. 
Philipps at the British Museum may have succeeded bettor at times to decipher the writing than I can 
manage from the rotographs. lam now sending to .Mr. T. K. Joseph the page with the titles, in the 
hope that ho mav succeed in tlcciphering or reconstructing the Malayalam titles 

23 This is all I can make of this passage: isiriai) ih (lotos) os negoceos cd sua [mad esjcrruco [esta 
r.s](V'ffa/‘ci sr(iftat[a[ r [tain[bi ajortunaia- 1 do not know what srdiiata may mean. .All the letters ot 
that word arc clear, except the last. ‘ Sealed ’ would ho scllada 

We may notice that the date of the coiipei -iilalo is not given. Perhaps we have to understand that it 
was .April 11, 1145, when the lirsl brick of tho Church was laid. 

29 1G04 — 779 = A. D. 825. which is the generally accepted date for tho lieginning of the Quilon era. 
Mgr. Medlycott says it begins on .Aug. 25, 825. Cl. Calk. JdncgcL, Xew York, XI\, G81h. 

30 If wo can at all rely on the Acta of St. Thumaa (Syriac and Greek), on the de Miraculis and the 
Passio, wo get that the king of Sandaruk or .Andrapolis. to lie identified with Cranganore, was baptised by 
St. Thomas and became a deacon, called Xanthippus or Xenophon, and by the St. Thomas Christians 
Andrew, that lies soii-in-Iaw (perhaps a Parur prince t) l.>ccamo a bishop, called Dionysius in the Passioy 
and by tho St. Thomas Christians Keplias or Peter, that Dionysius’ wife, called Pelagia in tho Passiu, vowed 
chastity and was martired. a Greek inscriiitinn on her tomb stating that she was the spiritual daughter of 
St. Tliuiiiii'' 
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Christian ot Paru.^i S(, sa}'s a reliable tradition existing among these Christians which, 
having been received tiom the ancient.s. has been preserved till now. 8u that, already lung 
before the coining of the saiu Ihonias bananeo. there weri' alreadv .tit. Thomas Clnustians in 
this Malavar, who had come from Maliapur, the town of 8t. Thomas. And the chief families 
are four in number : Cutur. Catanal, Onamturtc, Xarimatan, which are known to-day among 
all these Christians, who became multiplied and extended through the u hole of this Slalavar, 
also adding to themselve.s some of the gentios who would convert themselves. However, 
the descendant.s ot Thomas Cananeo alwa3'S remained above them without wishing to rnarrj- 
or to mix with these other Christians, and so up to the present there arc among them two 
lineages : one which is descended from Thomas Cananeo on the father’-s side, the mother, 
they say. being a gentile woman who was baptised afterwards, the other lineage is that of 
those who on both the lather's and the mother's side were originally descended from St. 
Thomas Christians. Thelatter^^ took greater care than the others to increase the Church: and 
so they received among themselves many gentios whom they baptised and even those who 
at anytime smved the said children U^lhos) ot Thomas Cananeo they .likewise took under 
their protection ; and as these were rich and honourable, they wished to subject the others, 
saj’ing they were their blacks.^^ Whence there arose between the St. Thomas Christians 
and the others great discord and there were anciently among them srreat disputes ; wherefore at 
Carturte^® and Cotete^* it was necessary to make different Churches, each party keeping aloof 
from the other. And those of the Thomas Canenco (gk) party went in one Church, and the 
others in the other. iVnd last year, 1003, the same was the cause ot the c^uarrels between 
those of Udiainper and Candanada each one holding out for his party. And it is wonderful 
to see the aversion which one party has tor the other, without being able to forget their anti- 
quities and the fables they have in this matter. The St. Thomas Christians descending from 
Thomas Caneneo are few. They are at Udiamper and at the great Church of Carturte and 
at the great Church of Cotete, and at Turigurc.^^ 

(To be continued.) 


31 W.T,,? there no Syrian ehurcli at CraiiL'.tiiore in 1004 '! We liave to eoncluje tlie Ciintrary irnm de 
Couvea and do Ciiuto. How old wu^. tlie ehurch ot Eanir in IhUl? While I wa-. at I’arur. on Fehr 11. I'Jdl. 
wr- pulled up from the open-air rro=;s a ^inall stone with a cross on both sid.'S, and found an Indian inscription 
ot Kollain 1 ra 7CS, or D 1 .7.7:!. Ifi.l that yea’’ n^T.rd the clianee iroin Uran'tanor.' to Ririti here alludi'd to .' 
Probably not. I understand trom p IlM ii 14 that Pariir had a church in l:i_>7. 

32 1 trust some of uui Malabar Iricnd- will h" able to comineiit on ihcM- naiin ■- 

Vi ' The latter ’ sc.-nis to mean the Northist.t. 

n E Ji’ antu e iii'ox. hOradofi. os mitres n< 1 / 11 : 1 ' env ii'inp ar. ’Iize.lj .,ri ne/roi, -.1101114 

mean '-trietly, I thud;. " the--, (ihc Noit hi-;t.--) iH-inp rich and hunourable, the others (tlie S.nithi.-tsJ wi lied to 
subject them.sayine they were their black-;.' Put the Northists acic and still are th.' \ast inajoiitv ! 'I’hat 
IS true, and I beliew th- Northist theory i- that the .Suitthisto aic the desccnd.inis ot the slate woman. 
Oouvea turns, however, the tables on the Xorthi...t,. when If sayo that thev. the Northists. uie the d- scen- 
dants of the .-lavi woman. Probably it will be said that dc (louvea n base! on Koz. which n quit. 
po' Sib!c. as Roz suiiphcd him with much mateiial (< 1 PnAojn), and that R.iz allowed hiiii-. It to be 
circuin vent.-d b\ tb. Southist-' 

25 K.uutturutti. 

25 • Cotete ’ was visited by MeneZiS after Diam|)ei and hi fon ‘ Caramall u ’ {Jornada n.l 7i.raud 7th I 
.4t Cotete tin re were two chiirehes in 1.7011 It is Kottayara Cj Whitchouse, p. 2'JS. 

2 7 What j.lace is tin- V 
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ANOTHER ENIGMATIC INSCRIPTION FROM TRAVANCORE. 

By T. K .TO.SEPH, R A , L T 

In the Indian Antiquary, vol. LI, 25P- 356-7, I jiubliUied a rough copy of one line of 
a seemingly Greek inscription on stone, discovered in the Nilakkal forests in Travancore. 
There are two other lines above it, much less legible. 

Here is another such inscription' on the rim of a big bell, long kept unused in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Kuravalangad in North Travancore. Though not one of the 
seven churches said to have been founded by St. Thomas the Axiostle in lire first century 
A.D., this church is ver\' old, dating from 335 a.d. (if the Catholic Directory. ^ladras, 1924, 
can be believed). Fra. Paulinus says in his Voyage to the East Indies, 1776-89. that the 
Nestorians" had formerly a monastery here,” (at Kuravalangad) ” inhabited by people 
of their order from Persia and Chaldea, who were the sjiiritual guides of the Chiistians of 
St. Thomas.” (English edition, London, mdccc, p. 123). 

The epigrapih is in embossed characters and forms a single line of 19 or 20 symbols. The 
cross may stand for a full stoi^. It is earnestly hojied that the present facsimile^ wiU be 
of use to scholars in publishing in this Journal a reading and interpretation of theinscrijMion. 

Several scholars have already exjwessed their opinion on the nature of this inscrijDtion. 
The following are some of the most authoritative. 

(1) ” All I can tell Rom the eye coiry is that the inscription is not Greek.” (Sir John 
Marshall’s letter to me, dated 5th August, 1925)^. 

(2) ■■ So, the greatest probability is that the language might be old-fashioned 
Portuguese.” (Prof. Ernst Herzfeld’s letter to me, dated 1.5th September 1925)'*. 

(3) ■■ It may well be that it represents nothing more than the barbaric result of an 
attcmiit to re^iroduce something like TE DEUM LACS. ANNO. MDL. in which the j’ear 
number is the most unsatisfactory part.” (Mr. John van Manen's letter to me, dated 17th 
June, 1926). 

(4) i)r. J. J. Modi saj’s it is not Pahlavi, and Dr. Zwemer, Cairo, saj's it is not Cufic, 
inscriptions in both of which characters have already been discovered in Jlalabar. Could 
it be Armenian or Himyaritic ! 


1 I got a copy of It for decipherment three years ago on 14th Decemlter 192:!. 

2 Some of the Malabar Christians of St. Thomas entertain the notion that their church has never 
been under the iallnence of Nostoriani.sm, and try to e.xplain away the term Nostoriaa very frequently 
applied to tlie Malabar church in Portuguo-jo and other records, by saying that to the writers of the 
Portuguese and Dutch periods .a Nostorian ihnrch simply meant a church using the Syiiac language and 
liturgy. But .says Ur. Jlodlycott. some time Roman Catholic Bishop in JIalabar ; ' IH' the year 530 the 
Christians in ilale, Malabar, had been captured in the Nestoriaii net.” (Lidia and tin' Apo.'ifli' Thomas, 190.'), 
p. 199, note 1 ). -Again the Rev. Fr. H. Host on, S.J., says in his letter to me dtited 2nd October 192:1 ; ” I know 
the tendency of altsolving the St, Tltoinas Christians of Nestorianism. It does not appeal to most of us.” 

Now let us hear Professor Dr. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge. If I may say so. all the 'rustworthy evidence 
connecting the old Alalabar Christians with earlier bodies in the IVesi. connects them with the Xtstorians 
».c.. with the Cluisiians most numerous within the Sasaman F.mpire.” 

“It cannot bo too often repeated that the Malabar Liturg}' which the Jesuits revised and altered was 
a Nestorian Liturgy, and substantially remains so. It siinjily iN’ a form of the Liturgy now best known to 
scholars as ‘The Liturgy of .Adai and Mari.’” (Letter to me, dated 4th .Tanuar}' 192G.) 

Kurtber, “ Tliore can bo little doubt that there was a tune (say 9ih or lllth century) when the Nestorian 
fully -developed rile was ob-erved by the Chi i-tians of S. India.” (Letter to me, dated Itth February 1927.) 

3 This is an enlargement of t he facsimile oppo.siiep. til!:! of the Toitiay .U' a <,/ /m/iu, Calcutta, for Mav 
1921!. 

'See my article on the present inscription in the Ynioij Mi n nf India , for ■) unp 192(1. 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PUJA. 

By Prof JARL CHARPEXTIER, UPSALA 
(Contimicd from page DO.) 

IV. 

It can easily be observed that in all the more or less primitive cults spread all over India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin perhaps the most common way of adoring the various 
gods, l.e., of performing their pujd, is to smear the wooden logs, uncarved stones or idols 
which represent the deities with oil, or rather with lac. cinnabar, turmeric or other red or 
yellow dye stuffs^L Materials concerning this form of cult are to be found in overwhelming 
masses in European sources ; and in the following only a few instances relating to various 
parts of India, and which seem to the pre.sent writer rather typical, will be quoted. 

In the Himidayas the five Pandava brothers are often called Panj ptr and sometimes 
taken to be one single j^erson : generally they are adored in the form of five stones jmt up 
beneath a pipjal tree and smeared with red ochre^**. Hanuman, of whom more presently, 
all over the Punjab has his image smeared with red-stuff^^. During the nine days’ festival 
of the serpents (Ndganavamt) in the month of Bhadon the women in the Panjab make images 
of Nagas from dough and smear them with red and black colour ; and it is also usual to smear 
the brass images of the serpents with ghre'^^. When, in the Panjab, the women perform 
pujd to the cows, they smear not only the forehead of animal, but also their own with sandal 
and minium'*'. In Pehowa (Karnal District) there is a temple of Swami Karttikcya whose 
image is always smeared with oil and red ochre^^. There is a special sect of Jogis, who are 
followers of the terrible god Bhairon, who anoint themselves with oil and red ochre and go 
alms-begging in the name of the god'*^ — apparently pretending themselves to be manifesta- 
tions of Bhairon. The goddess of small-pox, in Hissar generally called Devi Maid, has her 
abode in a pipal or in some sort of small shrine ; this is festooned with red rags and painted with 
red colour-stuff'*'*. Buffaloes which are to be sacrificed to Durga Mahisasuramardini are adored 
as deities by the pujdrts, who smear their frontheads with saffron and rice-grains^’’. In the 
Kangra District the god Narsingh (who is, perhaps, not always identical with the fourth 
avatar) is adored in the shape of a coco-nut which i.s daubed with sandal and rice-grains^*. 

In Eastern parts of the United Provinces the adoring and daubing with red ochre of a 
drum belongs to the ceremonies preceding a wedding'**. The late Dr. Crooke ingeniously 
suggested that the drum (especially perhaps the hour-glasslike drum attributed to Siva, 
the damaru) belongs to ‘ the very primitive fetishes of the aboriginal races'**', The 

3 7 That this way of adorinc: the ik-ities is spread over practically the whole of India seems to suggest 
that, before the Aryan invasion, a somewhat uniform religion prevailed over greater parts of the sub 
continent. In this connection stress may be laid also ui>oii the great similarity between myths of deitie- 
in the Himalayas and mj-ths of demons amongst the Tuluvas in the Far .South (On the Oevil wor.ship of the 
'Puluvas, cf. I A., vols. XXllI-XXVI), rj. Rose, .‘1 Oto.':sury oj Ou TnOr-, and CasUn of thr. Punjab, vol. 1. 
p. 443 n. 2. 

3* Punjab yot‘’s and Quir'it, vol. Ill, § Rose, I.c,, vol. I, p. 121. 

39 Rose, I.C., vol. I, p. lit) {cf. p. 284). 

to Rose, I.C., vol. I. pp. 144, 149. In the Ravi valley the idols are often washerl with milk, curds and 
(//if, ibid., vol. I, pp. 232-233. 

Punjab yatn-i and Queries, vol. Ill, §§ 480, 837. 42 Rose, l.c . vol. I. p. 324. 

Rose, I.C., vol. 1, p. 317 ; </. Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. I, p. 109. 

tt Rose, l.c , vol. I, p. ihjti ; Crooke, l.c., vol. I, p. 135. 

45 Hose, l.c., vol. 1, p. 3.'i9. That sacrificial animals and men arc treated as gods before being killed 
is a well-known fact and need not be dwelt upon here. Lot us only remember the way in which t he Ivhonds, 
before performing the horrid Meriah sacrifices, treated the poor victims. It is sufficiently clear that they 
were looked upon as some sort of divine beings ; amongst other things they were smeared with oil. ghi 
and turmeric. Cf. e.g., Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, vol.' Ill, p. 475; Thurston, 
Omtns and Sup'.r.ditions of S. India, p. 200 97 . 

46 Rose, I vol. 1, p. 370, 47 Crooke, l.c., vol. I, p, 28, 


4 * Cf. Elmore, l.c., p. 67. 
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godling Bhimscn at many places in the Central Provinces is adored in the shape of an un- 
carved stone daubed with red ochre ; and a fjrdtnadcvatd called Poru Mai in Nadiya is re- 
presented by "a little piece of rough black stone painted with red ochre, and placed beneath 
the boughs of an old banyan-tree'*^. Scattered about at the very simple jdaccs of worshij) 
of the gruniadevatds arc generally a few rough stones, the tops of which are rubbed by the 
country people with oil and red ochre "as an act of worship*®”. Around the place sacred 
to Gausam Deo, aDravidian deity, arc seen some boulders smeared with red ochre*'. Mahi- 
soba, a godling considered to be identical with ilahisasura and chieflj^ revered through- 
out the Bombay Presidencj’, is represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre ; amongst 
the Santals scv^eral deities are thus represented : Mahamai, the daughter of Devi, by an 
oblong log painted red at the top, Burhiya Mai by a white, red-daubed stone, and Hanuman 
(who is generally red-coloured) by a red-painted trident**. 

Since times of yore it has been common belief in India that certain trees are inhabited 
by demons who must be propitiated by bloody sacrifices ; the Jdtalcas frequently tell us about 
human sacrifices to trees, e.g. the Dkomsdkhajdlaka (No. 3u3)®^. Trees are still frequently 
adored, but the blood — at any rate human blood — has mostly been exchanged for red colour. 
In Shahabad the holy tree is the kaiam {Kadatnba, Xauelea), twigs of which are planted in 
front of the houses and smeared with red ochre and ghi^'*. The pipal, in which live the 
three great gods but also a number of lower beings, on certain days has its trunk daubed 
with red ochre and sandal by high-caste women ; at the frequent weddings of trees daubing 
with red and yellow dye-stuffs are of common occurrence**. 

The materials collected by Mrs, Sinclair Stevenson in her very valuable book The Bites 
of the Twice-born (1920) mostly originate from Gujarat and Kafhiawar ; the authoress 
especially seems to have drawn her information from Nagar Brahmans. She tells us how 
Ganesa is washed with the pahedmrita (milk, curds, gkt, honey and sugar) and is sprinkled 
with red powder at the upanayam (p. 29) ; and the .same god is smeared with ghi and red 
ochre every Tuesday and Saturday (pp. 293-321). On those same days Hanuman is wholly 
or partly painted red and smeared with oil (pp. 327 -100)*®. The image of Parvati is daubed 
with red-stuff at the Holi (p. 285). and the roughly carved idols at the entrance of the Siva 
temples are likewise painted red (p. 372 sq.). The earth, as an act of worship, is strewn with 
red powder (p. 353) *^ and the snake-stones which arc so common (especially in the South) 
arc painted with red ochre (p. 407). The Nagar Brahmans look upon bride and bridegroom 
as being manifestations of Siva and Parvati (p. 68) ; consequently they are daubed with red 
powder (p. 70), and the bride daubs the big toe of her husbaiul with red paint in order to 
show that she worships a divine being (p, 73, rf. also p. 79 The head of a dead man 

is smeared either with gopicandana or with red sandal (p. 143), a ceremony which would seem 
senseless if wc did not, at the same time, learn that the dead body is looked upon as a deity 
until leaving the house (p. 145). 

But not only this. In the daily devapujana (p. 231 sq.) as well as in the worship of the 
cow (p. 312), the images of theNagas (p. 314), the threshold (p. 316), the Krishpa-idol (p. 317) 

49 Crooke, l.c., vol. I, pp. 90, 108, 114 sq. 50 Ihld , p. 96. 

51 Ibid , p. 117. 52 Ibid., pp, ->37, 181 

b3 Cj. Hopkins, Kpic Mythology, p. 7, n. 3 ; Vogel, Verslaycn cii Mcd’-dccl’n'jcn. AJd. Letterkundr, 
5 : IV, p. 228 etc. N'othmg more can bo said about this topic here. 

54 Crooke, l.c.. vol. H, p. O.') ; this reminds us of the description by Broughton, Letters Written in a 
Mabratid Vamp (cd. IS!>2), p. 214, of the behaviour of Maratha Brahmans at a certain festival, 

66 Crooke, l.c.. vol, II, pp. 99, llfl -i'/, 

6« Tina throws u clear light on the primitive character of gods like GanCaa and Hanuman. 

67 CJ. Crooke, Folk-lore, vol. XXX, p, 292. 

66 The faithful wife should every morning worship the big toe of her husband (p. 248 f.) but tins seems 
to have gone out of use nowadays (p. 251) 
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or the different idols in the ^iva temples (p. 380 sq.) there always recurs the daubing or 
painting with red sandal, etc. The foreheads of the idols are generally daubed in a way 
which reminds us of the putting on of the tilakas amongst their worshippers. The ima^e of 
Vishnu is daubed with gopicandana (p. 406), the sacred Salagrama is washed in paiicdmrita 
(p. 270). We need not doubt for a moment that what we see here is in reahty the constitu- 
tive element of the pv.jd. 


Very extensive materials from the Bombay Presidency (with the exception of Sindh) 
have been collected by Mr. Enthoven in his book The. Folklore oj Bombay We read 

there how the low-castcs in Konkan (Mahars, etc.) daub stones with oil and red ochre and 
give them the names of mostly evil godlings such as Vetal, Khandoba, etc., (p. 112). A 
certain species of tree in Kathiawar have fruits like a human face and are consequently 
worshipped with red ochre and oil (p. 12o). Ahirs and other cattle-breeding castes in Gujarat 
erect stones called pilios at the village frontiers in remembrance of dead caste-fellows ; and 
these on certain days are daubed with red ochre (p. 143).*'’ In the Ratnagiri District holy 
men are worshipped with sandal paste, etc., (p. 146). The grdmadevatds are represented 
by stones on which arc painted Iri'sulas with oil and red ochre.*’ or by wooden tridents 
the tops of which are painted red (p. 170). On the eighth day of the Navardtra the “Mothers” 
are daubed with oil and red ochre (p. 171), and on the last day of Anddha the members of 
the low castes wash their idols with water and milk and smear them with oil and red ochre 
(p. 172). On other occasions the house godlings are washed in pahedmrita (p. 180). 

The goddesses described as the “Mothers”’"’ are sometimes represented simply by 
red spots on the wall which are daubed with ghi, etc., (p. 185 sq.). The image of Ganapati, 
here as in other parts of India, is smeared with oil and red ochre, the remnants of which 
are then put on doors and windows (p. 187 sq.) ; *3 and it goes without saying that Hanuman 
is regularly painted with those same substances (pp. 175, 188, 191 .sj.)*! On the first day 
of Mdrgasirm in the Deccan the domestic animals are worshipped like deities, their horns 
are washed and painted red, lamps are swung in front of them, etc., (p. 221). Sitala, the 
goddess of small-pox, is mo.stly represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre (p. 265). 
Cheda, a grdnmkuatd of the Thana District, is represented by a stone or a stake erected at 
the village border and painted with red ochre (p. 303), and Mhasoba, another godling, Is 
worshipped with red ochre at the time of ploughing and sowing (p. 304). In otlicr ])lacc.s 
the sacred stones are daubed with red ochre at the re-planting of the rice (p. .‘JOS). On the 
twelfth day of the dark half of Kdrllika the inhabitants of certain villages of the Thana 
District «or.ship Waghoba, the tiger godling, by daubing his stone in the jungle with red 
ochre and bringing him food (p. 310). 


Proceeding southwards ue find that already Pietro della \'allo, who journeyed from 
, Surat to Calicut in 1023-1624, remarked how the Hindu.s painted the faces of their idols 
red.** About a century later Alexander Hamilton .sjieaks about the red-painted stonc.s 
representing godlings.** Also the good old Al)be Dubois had noticed how the idols were 
painted with various colours.*’ In our own day we learn that bulls and eons are daubed 
with red and yellow powder, *» that pots which often seem to represent gods among the 


59 CJ J/?,4 V , 10:?"'. P im B'l 60 r/. also p. IDG -f'/ 

On tlipir wor-hip. if. CVookt*, , \o!. XXX, p, 

t. C/. aho the descnpt.on ol u , unou , rere,n.,ny (p. 2r:9) where Jtl.ancis (scavengers) sprinkle th.' 
irnaijc <-t’ Htuitirnan with Die blootl (»f a eow. 

6'> Cf. l’if>fess„r Zaehaiiw’s exlreinr-ly v.iliuti !c Kh.u' .''i Jtt 
6 '" (.’[■ [’iiwell, Foll.-^oo , vul. XXV, p. J.jy. 

•-5 Tiiur.ston,. Onv.m and Fvprrstilion's in 8. India, p. Uifi 


f 'f. Stevensun, hr., p. 974. 
* 3 CJ also p. 327. 


'■'/feH. p. 217 . 7 . 

Hindu Manners, p. .981. 
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Dravidians,* * are painted with saSron and turmeric, and that snake stones are daubed with 
oil and red ochre. A (jrdtnadcvatd called Usaramma is often washed and smeared with 
saSron; and this is also the case with other godlings. The blood of the sacrificial animals 
is .smeared on the stones or the rough idols, or these and the animals themselves are sprinkled 
with water and red paint. 

We might also remember that the castes in general seem to worship their various tools 
on certain occasions. Tod^^ tells us how the Rajputs painted their guns with the blood of 
sacriticed goats before the battle. The ill-famed Thugs at certain times performed a regular 
pujd to the pick-axe, which was not only one of their most important tools but also one of 
their deities ; they washed it with plain and sugared water, curds and liquor and then 
daubed it in seven places with red ochre. In the Deccan agricultural tools are sometimes 
worshipped ; they are then washed and smeared with red ochre. From other regions is 
reported the painting of cart-wheels witli red or white colours. Also the weapons of the 
soldiers are daubed with red powder on certain occasions and at Jeypore in Vizagapatam 
a sword is smeared with red sandal and worshipped at the Dasahra. and the weapons are 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrificial animals. 

Already the material quoted above which has been collected at random from various 
works is quite sufficient to show us that all over India a wide-spread form of worship consists 
in daubing or painting the sacred objects with oily and red-coloured stuffs. Nor can it be 
doubted that this rite has its origin in very primitive conditions as it is still mostly practised 
by low-caste people, who worship as their gods rough stones and uncarved logs of wood. 
We should also notice that this rite is frequently used in the worship of those gods of advanced 
Hinduism, who, like Ganesa and Hanuman, still betray their low origin, though they have 
long dwelt within the pantheon of Brahmanism. The present pujd has long been at home 
in Brahmanism and has become very complicated, as have most of the rituals of the Brah- 
mans ; but, notwithstanding that, one of its main elements is the daubing and smearing of 
the idols with sandal, etc. and washing them with honey, sugar, <jki etc. Consequently, 
I can sec no obstacle to the suggestion that this rite originated long ago with the primitive 
and still very wide-spread daubing and painting of the stones, logs or idols with oil and red 
dyestuffs. From this it follows that the only etymology of the word pujd which can 2 Jossibly 
be correct is the one which derives it from the Dravidian ptigu-. ■ to paint, to daub, 

to smear.’’ The rite and the name of it alike must, however, have been introduced into 
Hinduism at a very early date ; this is proved by the fact that already Yaska and Panini 
use pAJ- and pujd in a sense which is no longer the original one. 

V. 

1 have now only to say a tew words concerning the religious or magic ideas that may 
possibly underlie this smearing and daubing with red and yellow colours. 

The explanation nearest at hand would undoubteelly be that the red colour is used 
instead of blood which, during an older and more Iirutal age, was only and alone used for 
smearing the idols, .Such an explanation seems quite obvious and has probably been jiro- 
jioundcd mure than once. And it is quite true that the daubing of idols and other cult 

69 Cf. Elmore, l.c . p. 24, etc. 70 Thurston, l.c., pp, 170, 176, 178 

71 Elmore, I-'-, pp- ’ei- Elmore, lx., pp. 56, 60. 

7.i Aiciinh mill .iiitiquilii ■' of Riija^lhihi (eil. Crooke), vol. 11, p. 1041 «/, 

7t Cj. 'lOoU.', Rnpiilnr Ri bqioii, \(.l. 11, jj. I .S4 v/. 

7'. Etilhoven, l.c., p. :!01. 7.; Tlmrstuii. l.c., p. 17.5. 

77 Stevenson, l.c.. p. 332, 

78 Crooke. Folk-lore, yo\. y.\y i. [). HeroUotus, V, 62, tells us that the ehiei oocl of the .Scythians 
was a sword winch theyworshippod with human sacritic-es ; cJ. wliat Ammianus Marcelhuus, XXXI . 2, 23 
tells about the Alans, 
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objects witli blood is so well-known from different parts of the earth — and not least from 
India — that it would be simple waste of time to speak of it again here. But, according to 
the present writer's opinion, we mu.st not alway.s think of the red paint as a substitute for 
blood owing to the milder habits of a more modern time. It is true that human sacrifices 
which were, a century ago, of not unfrequent occurrence in India are now strictly 2>rohibitcd ; 
just as it is true also that under certain conditions they would undoubtedly revivp in place.,. 
But, notwithstanding this, it may well be doubted whether the humanitarian attitude in 
religious matters has become greater amongst the great masses of the population, and, at 
times, the blood of the animal vietims flows in streams at various places from Nepal in the 
North to the extreme South. Consequently, it seems to the present writer that we must 
suggest that red paint was used since times of yore instead of and besides blood. Animal 
and still more human sacrifices are always an expensive business while some red paint does 
not belong to very extravagant things. There is a utilitarian point of view even in rehgion. 

The daubing and .sprinkling of the idols with blood originally meant to sate them with 
the precious liquor and thus avert their malignant activities^® ; this is well-known and need 
not be further dwelt upon here. This would thus account for the daubing of the idols*®, 
but scarcely for the smearing with blood of South Indian pujdrts. etc., nor for similar cere- 
monies in which it is not the god but his worshippers who get their share of the blood or are 
■smeared with the red colour-stuffs. We must try to find out another explanation for this ; 
and it must not be only the old one which tells about the establishment of a blood covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. 

Red is the colour of blood, and it .seems as if here the colour were the important factor. 

I do not enter upon any discu.ssion of all the literature where this question has been dealt 
with ; in this connection it is sufficient to point to two papers by Professor Zacharise*' in 
which he has emphasized the fact that red (and blue)*® are looked ujwn. in India and elsewhere, 
as apotropaic, devil-scaring colours. This eminent scholar here, as in other of his papers, 
has dealt with his subject in a very exhaustive way. In the following remarks will only be 
given a few instances from books published during later years, instances that make things 
still clearer*®. 

In Gujarat when a new village lias been founded and the usual ceremonies are brought 
to an end the village headman, accompanied by a Brahman, walks round the village dragging 
with him a red thread with which he. in a way, encircles the whole area*'* ; this is doubt- 
lessly done in order to avert evil influence. The Kammalans in Madras, when a hou.se ha.s 
been comiolctcd. .smear the walls and the ceiling with the blood of slaughtered fowls** ; it 
also occurs that the door-frame is daubed with .saffron and red iiowder**. The following 

79 Cf., f.q.. C'rooke, Poindar Itfli'iiDn. vol. 11 , p. 19 .v'/. Uluiore, lx., p. lliU, etc. 

89 Human victimf. (from hum ciiiniiials Lomleinut'd to ilcatli rannut. during an early period, l>o 
sharply sejiarated) were undoubtedly eunsidercd ,i>. deitie.« ; the .Sanskrit literature tells ua that they were 
daubed with red, hung nith garlands ol red flowers, etc, 

81 Virnna Oriental Journal, vol. XVll, pp. 147 5 '/., 211 

8 tt In this connection we need not speak about blue colour. We may only romember tliat Hindus 
seem to have a strong objection to blue stuffs and indigo, ep. Punjab eVotes and Queries, vol. Ill, SS 581, 715 ; 
Rose, l.c,, vol. 1, pp. 157, 250. It is an artificial explanation that this is br^cause blue is a favourite colour 
with Muhammadans. Black apparently is also a dcvil-scaririp colour. </. Rose, l.c.. vol. I, p. 210. 

81 Dreaming about red things is dealt with by Zaehari.e, l.r., p. 215 .< 7 , To this add soveral passages 
in .lagaddeva’s ,'<vapna Vintamani ed. von Xegeleiii, ns (. 7 . II, 25. .'"d. 112. Ii!>, 72, 75-7(1, 104, 1(15, 120, etc. 

*4 Enthovtn, l.r.. p. :i02. . 

85 Thurston, Cartes and Tribes oJS. India, tol. Ill, pp. 115, 127. 

8 * Ci'ooke, ioUc-lorc, vol. XXIX, p. 142 (following Padlield, 2’ite Hindu at Hume, p. iij 
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instance seems to me a very characteristic one : in the Simla Hills — as well as elsewhere — it 
sometimes occurs that a Brahman or a Sadhu prohibits a man from taking possession of 
his own house ; but this interdict can be raised if the owner of the house sprinkles it with a 
few drops of his blood. The curse of the holy man has brought the house under the 
influence of evil spirits, but they are sated and driven away by the red blood. In the Panjab, 
when there is an outbreak of cholera in a village, the plague may be cured by painting a young 
buffalo red and driving it into the next villaget*^ : it .seem.s a bit doubtful whether it is only 
intended to drive away the plague demon or th<‘ animal i.s also looked upon as a sacrifice 
(scape-goat) — for, with red paste and red garlands one adorn.s the sacrifices to the god of 
Heath, the condemned criminals*^'. 

When amongst low-castes in Northern India the parting of the bride's hair is daubed 
with red 2 iaint, this, according to my opinion, does not mean ‘‘ a survival of the old blood 
covenant,” but that there is a desire to protect her from evil influences at a very critical 
moment of her life. It is tempting to suggest, in view of this, that the tilakas which are 
in use all over India and are daubed on the forehead with red sandal, gopicandana, etc., 
were originally meant to avert demon.s and the evil eye. I had long conceived this hypothesis, 
when, to my great pleasure. I found it suggested also by the late Dr. Crooke, Popvlar 
Beligion, vol. II, p. 29. 

Averting of evil influences no doubt is the idea underlying the mutual daubing with red 
powder and sprinkling with red-coloured water at the Holi'-'' ; on this occasion the face is 
painted red ®'^, or red handprints are imprinted on one's own body and that of others — all 
apparently with the same intention. 

Extremely wide-spread amongst Aryan and non-Aryan peoples inside and outside India 
is the sacrifice connected with the erecting of buildings and bridges, the digging of tanks, 
etc. It formerly generally took the form of a human sacrifice, sometimes of horrible pro- 
portions. It is well-known that the Sultan Alau'd-din Khiljiof Delhi (a.d. 1316) at the found- 
ation of his new capital, Siri, had its walls sjwinkled with the blood of thousands of Mongolian 
captives”'*. Dr. Crooke”® and Mr. Enthoven”* tell us about a curious habit : at the foundation 
of a house a red-painted wooden peg is driven into the ground and afterwards worshipped 
with lac, sandal paste and rice. It is called ' the peg of She.sh Nag”, and the idea is said 
to be that Sesa, who carries the earth and, like other snakes, has a tendency to turn towards 
the right and thus cause earthquakes, should be made to keep steady. But this explanation 
is a late and artificial one. There i.s scarcely a doubt that the fixing of the red-painted peg was 
originally a sacrifice to the evil s])irit.s of the earth who had been disturbed by the new 
foundation. 

•7 Rose, I.C., Vol. T, [). 20r u. The author expressively states (I, p. 208) that in the Himalayas any 
demon can be scared away by some red paint or rod ochre depo.=ited imder a piped tree, at a cross road, 
at a tank or on a cremation ground. 

88 Rose, I.C., vol. I, pp, 140, .‘I.IO. 

89 Zacharia!, l.c., p. 212. Scapegoats are still adorned with red flowers. Enthoven, /.c., p. 2G6, tells 
how in Konkan and the Deccan at the outbreak of an epidemic a cock or a goat adorned with red garlands 
is led outside the village. Hanging with garland.s is generally looked upon as an initiation to sacrificial 
death, <■/. Rohde Psyche, vol. I, p. 220 ; Samter, Qebiirl, Hochzeit wid Tod, p. 184 n. 

90 Crooke, Popular Religion, v'ol. II, p. 173 (<■/. also what is said, ibid., p. 2o7). 

91 Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. II, p. 173; Folk-lore, vol. XXV, pp. 63.72, etc. 

9* Folk-lore, vol. XXV, p. 64. 

9i Stevenson, ?.c., p. 286 «7. C/. also Vogel, Verslagen en Mededeeiingrn, A/d. iftlrrlandr 5 : IV, p. 21 9 ff, 

9t CJ. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 234. 

95 Folk-lore, vol, XXlX. p. 130. 9« Cf , l.c.. p. 302. 
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Though infinitely more could be added, thi.s may be sufficient for the present purpose.'-^ 
Everywhere we meet with the .same idea : the red colour is a devil-scaring one — often, but 
not generally, a substitute for blood— and serves the purpo-e of averting the influence 
of the evil spirits present cvciy^here. Thus the painting and ilaubing of the idols and of 
one's own jierson with red coiour-stulfs originate in the same idea ; and from these rites which 
belong to a very primitive .stage of religious development the central elements of the pujd, 
which has for long been of .so great importance uithin Hinduism, draw their origin. 

VEDIC STUDIE.S. 

llY A. VENK.ATASUBBIAH, M .V , Bn D 
(('onlimied from jxige 110.) 

4. Phaliga. 

This is a rare word which occurs but in four passages of the Rgveda (1. 62. 4 ; 1, 121, 10; 
4. 50, 5 ; 8. 32. 25) and except in a repetition of one of the.se pa.ssages (4, 50, 5) in the T.S., 
M.S., K8., and AV . docs not occur elsewhere. The meanings assigned by the commentators 
to this word are various. The Vedic Xighantu 1, 10. 17. includes this word among the 
meghandindiii ; and it is divided in the RV. Padapatha (but not in the TS. Padapatha) into 
phalis-ga. Sayana explain.s the word, R\'., 1. 62. 4. as phalam pratiphalam praiibimbam lad 
asminn aslxti phah svaccham udnkam lad gacchahj ddhdrahrneti phaligo vitghah |; This 
etymology is re[>eated in his comment on TS. 2. 3, 14, 4 (p. 1663 of the Anandasrama ed.) ; 
hut phaliga is here made out to be equivalent to pral ibaxidha, ohai&ch, thus; phaligam | 
phalam asydstiti phali ijajamdnah \ lam gacchali prdpnotlti phaligah tddrkam .... praii- 
bandham. In RV.. 4, 50. 5 he explains the word as niphald viSarane \ phalir bhedah | tena 
gacchaliti phaligam | valamvalandmdnam amram.-^ Bhatfabhaskaratoo, on the above passage 
of the TS. explains (p. 102) the word as phaligam ( .'icacchodakapurnam balavadudakain vd 
ravena sabdena upalakshitam valam | ravena vd phaligam giriguhddishu praiipkalavantam. 

Bbhtlingk and Roth in their dictionary say that the word means a cask, bag, or similar 
receptacle of a liquid. So also doe.s Gras.smann in his W'^rl/rbuch where he however 
gives a second meaning, 'cloud '. In his Tranvlation he has further interpreted the word as 
‘ cave ’ (1, 62, 4 ; 4. 50, 5 ?). Ludwig bd.s translated it variously as ‘ flaming ' (1, 62, 4), ' dark ’ 
(4,50.5), ‘water-cloud ’ (8. 32, 25). and as a proper name (in 1, 121. 10). In this last respect he is 
followed by CTpldner ( Ved. Si 2. p. 173) who. however, in his RV. Glo<i.sar suggests the meaning 

97 Ah ProffHHor Za* hai i^e. l.r., p. 1 .j3 u. 2, has al-o snul stuuet liiriL: uhont tlie Il-scarinjz power of the 
yellow colour, a few acklitious to this may lx? ‘:i\on hen*. The JlAja of liaslar lu llio Central rro\inces, 
who at ilic Da'-.iluw functuais as n pnVst, is fh.i- with sandal unfl di' "cd in yrllow clothes, 

Ci’ouke, Folk-Ion . v- >1. XXVf. p. a man who on ln'^ it U-lh-ii a Saun v .Vi dons a saflV' >n-col(jurcd 

I'ulxs St^'wnsoji- I ' [). 1 .‘Ul. 'I'Ih* clearest instanre is jwrhap’^ furnished by tlie K;'ij[juts bv their well-loiown 
habit ol dunniiihi '-'allroii 'Cohfured roV's wlien ^mne to battle and cspeeiaiU when trying their last outbn^ak 
trom a IxsicLCed fort, tf. Tcwl. ed. Crook**, \ol I, p. 220 an<l at the sanu' time theij- woman- 

folk committed the horrible h(docan''t called Jau/iar {cf, on thi& word tlie remark (»f Sir C. (Irierson in Smith, 
Akbar f.V (rveat Mo^jid, ]l 72 n ), aiul all became siUi-s. Ju this connection it seems possible to suggest 
that the yellow or oranao-ciilourcd r(»lx? {hUhd'jn] of the Jiuddliist monk was onginaliy meant to 
lie a means of scaring th*' evil spirits; like several other irnplemcnts. Me., it may b.i\e its origin in pre- 
Buddhibt monkhood. As demon -.searing colours are at tlu same time often considerwl to l^e ominous, 
this may account for the eirciiinstauco often alluded to in literature, tliat the Tne*‘tiiig with a Buddhist 
friar was coiibidered unlucky. vSaffnui, just as w'ell as turmeric, is lookL>d upon as demon-scxiring, cf. Folk- 
lore^ vml. XXX\d. p. 42. According to Tod, Cr., v<*l. J 1. p, 10,70, int-n cnndemnc 4 l to death wore smearerl 
with saffron ; in the South, walls are at times daulxH.1 with saffron or \o]low’ clay in order to drivo off the 
evil spirits, c/. Elmong Lc., p 06; and the Matangi, the <uri*'us priesU'bs of certain Dravidian castes, daubs 
the lorehoads of her worshippers w'lth saffron and turmeric, rj ibid., p. 44 n. 

19 Ih'S IS the explanatiun giv*‘n by J^evarAja lu his commentary on the Xiijhariii. 

-9 Tnis is the explanation of Madhava as cited by Devaraja. loc. cit. 
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of ‘robber ’ in 4, 50, 5 and 8, 32, 25. Hillebrandt suggests {Ved. 21ylh.. 3, p. 262, n. 5) that 
phaliga is a dialectal form of the word sphatiha, and Oldenberg (BV. Noten, I, p. 121), 
that it is another form of the word parigha."^ Bergaigne (Bel. Vcd., II, p. 292 ; 320) 
interprets the word as ‘ reservoir ’ and Macdonnell (Ved. Beader, p. 87) as ‘ cave.’ 

Of these meanings mentioned above, it is improbable that phaliga denotes the name of 
a person in one out of the four passages in which the word occurs. It can also be readily seen 
that none of the meanings proposed, like ‘cave ’, ‘cloud,’ ‘robber’ fits in in all the four passages. 
It is otherwise with the suggestions cf Oldenberg (that p1ialiga=parigha) and Hillebrandt 
(that phaliga=sphatika). The latter is indeed the correct explanation ; but perhaps because 
it remained as a mere suggestion and was not followed by an exposition, in the light of that 
suggestion, of the passages in which the word occurs, it has not found favour with later 
writers (Oldenberg, Geldner in his BV. Glossar. !Macdonncll) who have preferred to sugeest 
other interpretations of their own. 


Pischel, in his Prakrit Grammafik, p. 167, § 23S, has given references to many places 
where the Sanskrit word sphatika appears in Pralcrit as phalihn with cerebral la. He has also 
noted the occurrence of the form phaliha with dental h. The dental appears in the Pali 
form plialika also. I believe that the Vcdic word pdialiga is but another form of the above- 
mentioned gghalika, the surd ka of the latter being changed into the corresponding sonant in 
the former (for examples, see Pischel, op. cd.,§ 2(,)2). The course of transformation of the 
Sanskrit sphatika into Prakrit would therefore L(“ as follows : 

sphatika — phalikacV^^'^l'-f^ t ,7 /p t 7^ 

(Sanskrit) (Pali) (Prakrit )-i>.?;ah,^;a (Prakrit) 

Similar is the case with the Sanskrit word parigha also. Tliis, too, appears in Prakrit as 
phaliha (for references, see Pischel, op. cif.. § 208) ; and an alternative form phaliga may with 
probability be posited for this phaliha also (for examples of the unaspirated sonant replacing 
an original sonant aspirate, see Hid., § 213). And further, this meaning would fit in in all the 
passages where the word occurs. For, ^lariV/Zm, which originally means ‘ the pin of a door 
has the sense of ‘weapon ’ and of ‘hindrance, obstacle’, also. The last mentioned of thc.se 
senses Wuuld be not unsuitable in 1, 62, 4 ; 4. 50, 5 ; and S, 32, 25 (compare 1,51,4: team apd’m 
apidhd'nd ernor dpa) while that of ‘weapon’ would pass well in 1, 121, 10. This interpretation 
however is open to the objection that it is not in the least connected with the meaning 
mentioned in the Nighantu. 


As this is not the case with the meaning sphatika (crystal ; quartz) which denotes a kind 
of stone and is therefore not improperly as.sociated with the words adri, gotra, asmari, 
parvata, etc., in the Nighantu, and as moreover 10, 68. 8 seems, as I shall show below, to point 
to this meaning, I believe that this is the corrert meaning of phaliga. I shall now show 
that this meaning yields good sense in all the pas^ag'- where the word occar.s. 

1, 62, 4 : sd sushtubhd sd slubha sapid viprais 
svarend’drim smri/o ndvngraih | 
saranijubhih phaligdm htdra ■•iakra 
valnrii rdvena darayo ddsagvaih |' 


‘ He, the roarer, with the well-prai.sing, lauding (throim). the seven seers, and the Navagvas, 
cleft the rock with his roar. Thou, O mighty Indra, hast with the Dasagvas. cleft the enclosure 
of crystal with thy roar.’ There is a transition liere from the third person in the first half- 
verse to the .second person in the last which makes it necessary to supply the word addrai/at 
with third person ending, in the first half. Tlie word sah that occurs in it, I have here taken as 
referring to Indra who is mentioned in tlte tliinl pdda. It i.s however possible to understand 

teunaud lu ttie llcvuc dc Vhi^tottc did rcli'jion^, 1S90. 

3 


31 Tins .suggestion w.u originally nnidc by M. I 
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the word u.-s referring to Brhaspr.ti who is mentioned in the last half of the preceding verse, 
Bi 'haspdtir bhindcl ndrim viddd gd'Ji sum iisriydbhir mvadanta ndrah. Further, I have, on the 
analog}' of 4, 50, 5 (see below), understood the words sushtublid and stubM as referring to the 
gciiia of Aiigirases mentioned in the preceding verse. See also Oldenbcrg, op. cit., p. OS. 

The enclosure of crystal mentioned in the second half of this verse is the same as the 
ri.ek, ainia.'; , gi/'i. adri, tliat Indra (cr Brhaspati) is elsewhere mentioned as having, 

vith the Aiigirases and ctiicrs. broken open in order to set free the imprisoned waters and 
cv. vs ; compare the first half of this verse : CL,nipare also 10, OS, 4 : Br'haspdtir vddkdrann 
dl!:iano gd' bli.V niya udniixi vi Icdcam bluLtda : 5,30, 4; dymdnai/j cic chdva.M didyuio vi 
I'idu gdviu/i lu'ah/i uii'iydupi.ii : 4. 10, 0; clk-dni iakro ndrydni vidvd'n ape rlrcca ■sdkliibhir 
ni':d/naih \ dy.ndii'im cid ye. biblddur vdcobh'ir vrajd-a gumantam udijo vi I'ctvrub ; 10,68,3 ; 
Ldliaspalih pdi-valcbliyo vitu'ryd nii- gd' upc ydcam iva sthivibhyah ] 1, 57, 0 ; tvdni idra Indra 
pdrvaiai/i 'maJid'in urdm i'djro}a vajrin parca-kid cakartilka \ dvdsrjo nivrtd.^ .sdrlavd’ ajjdh 
4, 17, 3: bniiidd. giihn .ydrasd vdjram lik'/inn uvislikrnvdnds sahasdnd 6jah | vddhid cttrOvi 
vdjrcna iiiaralaidndi sdrnnn d'pio java-id JicildvrsJtnih ; 10, CS, 11: B/ha-spdtir bliindd 
ddripi viddd gd'lr. Id, 112.8: satindmanyur airathdyo ddrim suvedand' m akrnor brdhuiani 
gum. 

4, 50, 5 : sd .mshtubM sd r’krnkl ganena 

rdlarn ruroja p>liaUgd„i rdeena | 

Bi'haspdtir tisriyu hacyasadah 
kdnlkradad vd'va'-alir ud djat |1 

' He, with the well-praising jubilant throng lias shattered the enclosure of cry.stal ■udth his 
r :.r. Brhaspati, roaring, drove forth tlie lowing cows that stveeten the oblaticin (with their 
milk).’ 

5. 32, 25 : yd udndh phaligdrn bltinan 

.siadJidZr avd'srjat j 
yd rjc-shii pdkvam dhdrdyat j| 

■ Who (Indra) cleft the cry.stal containing the waters and discharged the rivers downwards : 
who 27Ut the ri^jC (milk) in the cows.’ The construction here is somewhat peculiar : it is similar 
to that in 4, 10. S : apnd y'al ddr'nn puruhida dnrdah, and 3. 20, 21 : no gotru' dardrhi gopategd’h, 
wlvrethe verb seems to govern two object.'. It is possible to regard wchtaA in this passage 
a.s oenitivc singular (.-.o Grassmann does v.ith regard to apah in 4, 1C, S in his WortcrbiicJi) 
O'.'. erning the svoTd phaligam ; hut I am inclined to think (as does also Geldner. Ted. St., 2, p. 
275) that these word.s are really in the acrusative plural, and that we have to sujiply here the 
V.' rd vavrivdiiisnm or otlier similar word. 

1, 121, 10 : purd' ydl sd'ras tdniaso uptitcs 

turn adrivah phnligum hftim asya I 
Sushmsya cit pdrihitam ydd djo 
divas pari sugrathitutn lad ddah || 

■ Hurl, 0 thou (Indra) with the dart, thy weairon of rock-cr}stal before the disappearance ot 
ill'- ftun in darkne.'S : shatter the consolidated might of Sushna which lias sjircad over heaven 
cv( n ’. Indra’s ‘ weax'wi of rock-crystal ’ mentioned litre Is the well-knovui Vajrayudha which 
i.ii frequently referred to as adri, gMrrata, n-sman ; compare 1, 51, 3: tvdm rjotrdm dhgirobhyo 
n-fjor dpotd'lrayc .salddurcshu gdtuvit ] saknn cid vimadd' ydvaho vdsvdjd'v ddriui vdvasdnusya 
niiitdyan ; G, 22, 6 : ayd' ha tydm indydyd vdrrdhdndm nianojuvd svatavah pidrvalcna ( deyutd 
ctd vilitd' .svojoruje vidriha dhrshatd' virapdin 4, 22, 1 : yd [Indrah) d-imanarn -idvasd bibhrad 
i'U ; 2,30,5: dva hshipa died d-smunani need'. Compare al.so the word adr/rat 'he who has the 
stone (as a weapon) ’ used almost exclusively of Indra in the RV. 
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The characteristic that specially differentiates rock crj’stal, frorn orclhrary stone 
or rock {adri, a-iman, parvata) is its transparency. In the last passage of those given above 
(1, 121. 10), the context is such that it is sufficient to note that the weapon is of stone ; its 
transparency or otherwise is not material. In the other three passage.s, on the other hand, which 
mention the enclosure of crystal that imprlscns the waters and cov.s. it would seem, to Jude- 
irem Iti, 6S, S, dlria 'plnaddliafurnd'dliU pur^i apyiidj'in mdtsyain nd duiu uduui ^duu'inluhi j n'l-dn 
t 'lj jabhdra camasdun nd vrkslid'd Bt'haspdiir riravim vikr'lya that tlie trait.' an. :n v of the walls 
of the enclosure should also be taken into c.m:. side ration. For, in Tuhs verse vo real ; ' i'rhaspati 
saw the sweet (water) enclosed in the static, as (one sce.s) a fi^h in shallow water. Havint: 
with his roar, broken (the stone) open, he brought it out as (one dee.-) a gt.oLt freun a tree.’ 
Thus the water could be seen by Brhnspati tlircugh tin enclosing steuw as a lish in shallow 
water can be seen through the water ; in other words, the .stone was tran.sparent, it was a 
sphatihi or cry.stal. 

The rock that imprisons the waters aral cows, repic-sents, as is well-knr v, n, the cloud ; see 
Bergaigne, I, p. 2oTf. and IMacdonncU, T’cdlc Jli/tlclogu, p. CO. The authcr of tiie Xiql.anUi 
has therefore rightly mcluded this word, along with adri. grdcan, gotra. ad.nan, varia'a, girt, 
iipara and upaZa— -all meaning ‘ stone ‘ rock ’. etc., among the hngJia/id/ndni. 

{To Ir COiliiitlud.) 
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DCAI M.tRTIN, THE ARAKAXESE PRIXCE 
Thi- -\pril number of the Journal oj tin Burma ! 
R. nrt.rh Socidii (vol. XVI, pt. I), 1920, contains an ^ 
article of great interest on Dom Martin, 1000-1049. 
tile llLSt Rui-man to visit Europe, by Mr. M. S. Collis : 
and San Shwe Bu. It is as romantic a story as r.ne ; 
cculd wish and it might bo said as one could find . 
even in Burma, the land of romance. Bum ' 
Martin — observe the high Portuguese title — was 
bom in 1600 as a son of Min Mangri, himself a ; 
younger son of Rajacri, king of 'Irakan. Min i 

Mangn became Viceroy of Chittagong in 1610. j 
His elder brother was Min Khamaimg. afterwards j 
a famous king of ^Makan. The two brothers were , 
not on good terms, and Min Mangri feared for his ■ 
position About lOIO the celebrated Portuguese I 
corsair Gonsalves Tibau established himself in . 
Sandwip and with him the disaffected Min Mangri ■ 
consorted. Gonsalrcs saw his chance and sent 
Father Rafael of Santa Monica to convert Min j 

Mangri's family to Christianity. In this errand ' 
Father Raphael succeeded andlMin Mangri's d.uiehtcr ' 
was inamcd as a Roman Catholic to Gonsalves' i 
.'111. All this nattirally did not itlcase Kajagri ' 
of .Vrakan, and Min Khamaung was sent against 

Chittagong in 1612. That was the end of Min j 

Mancri. Iiut ills little childi-en, a boy and a girl, i 
were spirited away by Fatlier Raphael to tlio ! 
convent of .St. Xieliolas at Hugh. Here thev were I 
brougdit up. the boy as a Cliristian prince named I 
Dom Martin, and the aii'l as Princess IVtionilJa. 

In due Course Min Khamaimg Ijocame king of Arakan 
and the future looked black for Dom Martin, but 
ho was sent to Cioa, wliere he did well and became. 


ps r.n Oriental Christian of Inch standing, a Portu- 
guese military cadet. 

In 1C22 Min Khanuaing died and Tliivitlni- 
diiamma succeeded him, while Dom Martin w.is 
still a Portuguese officer. In 1027 ho grcatly 
distinguislied himself in the defeat of the king Jf 
Aeliin off Malacca, and then cc ntinucd to serve 
with distinction about tl'.e Indian coasts from Jacatra 
(Batavia) to Ormuz (Bandar Abbas) until 104U. 
In 1038 Xarapatigri had usurped the throne ot 
Aitikan. and in 1041 the Duke of Braganza had 
recovered the PortugiieKv throne from the .Spaniaids 
and ruled as John IV. sy, Dom Martin pi oecr-d-d 
to Portugal to sec if he too ecuid g.jt back las riehts 
from tlie usurjvr „f Arakan with tlic help of JMm 
IV. John Imcvv his story and could feel for ]iim. 
ami tiui, ho equipped Dom Martin for the purpose 
in 1042. Dom Martin duly .sot out with higii hopes, 
but m 1 043 he died ou the voyage out and never 
even reached Goa. M hat a story ' 

R. C. TmirLE. 


-'.uLVT.\z,si tuJlliS TU THE V EST OF INDIA. 

Tombs known as miwjazn, ol inurdinatc length, 
more or less approximating nine yards, and dedi- 
cated to .saints, are not imcummoii in Upper Lidia 
and have frequently b'cii noticed bv European 
observers: e.g., anh, vol". XXV. pp. 149, 2,54 ; 
XXMII, p. 28. They are no doubt a Semitic im- 
portation from lands to the West of Lidia during tli,' 
Mtihamuiadaii invasions. 

Jimhe course of some amusing notes on - discovt - 
rics” l,y Lord Curzon.in his L,av, ,■ from a r,ecio./\. 
yot’-hnolc, p. :}03, oeeurs tlie following passage.- 
- I had, 1 thought, already left Xoah safely bmaed 
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at Hebron, when later on in the iioighbourhooJ of 
Baalbek I came upon him again, and this time he 
was interred in a tomb forty yards long by two or 
tliree feet wide .... Xoali must have been 
a person of exceptional stature, even in a part of 
the world where the Sons of Anak, ' which come of 
the Chants,’ and compared with whom all other men 
'were as grasshoppers.' would appear to have abound- 
ed. But even in his d.ay the standard of human 
height must have been rapidly deteriorating. For the 


r grave of Eve, near Jeddah in the Hedjaz, which 
I corresponds accurately to the raeasiu-ement of her 
i body is no less than of 173 yards long by 12 yards 
. wide : so that in comparison with the Mother of 
I Mankind the builder of the Ark was only a pigmy. 
At Jeddah, however, the guardians of the toinb 
have a ready and indeed a plausible explanation of 
. the decline, for they say that when Eve fell, with 
j her fell the stature of the race she originated.” 

I R. C. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Pot.rTic.vL Histop.v or Axciext Ixota rKOii the 
ACCESSION OF P.ahieshit to the extixctiox 
or THE Gupta Dvxa.sty, by Hewch.vxdra 
Raychal’-ohuri. M.A., Ph.D. University of 
Calcutta, 192.J. 

In the issue of thi-s JoHrncil for J.rnuary, 1924, I 
reviewed Professor Kaychaudhui'i’s Political History 
of Ancient India from the accession of Parikshit 
i ) the coronation of Bimbi.sara. That work forms 
the first part of the jire-.'nt volume, which continu-es 
th“ -tory of Xndiii'-! pe-t history to the cpd of tho 
Gu[.ta ago -A.s tli- audior .efatos in a forew^ird to 
th? n C'ond part, liS cliini.'. no onamality f.jr his 
tiYioTient of the pi ri' d fio.m Binibi'iira to A^oka, 
ill' he has add .1 fre,>li maierial Ireiu epic ard 
lam sources and occa-ionally arrives at coucln.-iims 
dinering from those .adopted by proviou.s workers 
in this field. As an indic.ition of the suggestue and 
iutererting character of Ins .succinct rr>,um4 of tho 
political features of tliis obscure period, a few of his 
views and conclusions may he hero recorded. He 
accepts the Ceylonese tradition that Siiunaga 
was later in dato than Bimbisira : he rejects Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal’s suggestion that the lioadlcss P.-itna 
.statue is that of X'andivardhaua, and that tho 
Xandar.'ija of the Hathigampha inscription is also 
X indivardhana. He considers it more likely that 
M.didpadma Xaiidi is referred to by Khauavela. 
He accepts the d..te of Buddha’s death .as 4S:! n.c., 
■Old. Iielieves tli'.it th>' earlier ilaii , .713 D.c., must 
h ive gained currency by lieiug I’oufouiided with the 
er.i which commeoe.il eifh Biinbi-.'ir.i’s a"ce--'iou. 
lie .--uggeits th.it Ch.indr.ignpta belonged to tho 
.M iriyis (Maurva-), the ruling K.-li.tlnya cl. in of 
Piliphalivaii.a m ancient times, and c.irre.-;.. A lucent 
Simih s view of the clciractcr of the Mxurvan 
IfnrCvVtyalcslai-s. The epithet R<"t-litri\'.a, applied 
to Piishyagupta in tlw time of Cliiindragiipt.a, ho 
regirds as e(|uiv,rl'‘nt to im[ieri;il iiigli eoinrnissioner, 
and suggest.s fh.at tie- R.'whtriy.is. who are not 
m-ntioued either in th- Arthityi-,-trfi or in .-A-soka’.s 
Edicts, were probably id-'ntieal with the Ra^htni- 
p'das, who dri w the -'ame sal.iry ns Ivuin.lras or 
princely viceroy.s of tie- hlood royal. 

rushitshpha, tie- \a\'.in.ir.ij.i, ho eonsidor.' to ha\'o 
b-en a Creek, not. a Persian, as originally st.ited by 
Vincent Smith. But had the author consulted the 


recently published fourth edition of Smith’s work, 
he would li.ave found his own opinion duly recorded 
in a footnote qualifying Smith's original opinion. 
Ho does not accept the view that Pushyamitra, 
who slew the last Mauryan ruler, was the head of a 
Brahman reaction against the Afaurvan empire, 
ami attributes the fall of the Mauryan power to 
(u) the oppression of the .state otHcials, which was 
rampant long before 185 b.o,, (6) the feebleness ot 
Asoka’.s .succ-.-ssors, and (c) tho decay of the State's 
military power owing to the spread of the A-io.k.-n 
doctrine of Dhammavijaya. Pa.shy.imitra, accord- 
ing to this view, merely gave the coup-dr -'jrijco to 
.a morihund power. ThI.s may be .sq but at the 
.same time- it doe,s not preclude the possibility of 
Pii.-hy.amitra having been the protagonist in .a 
conservative Brahman reaction ag.iinst a .system 
which h-ad obviously rendered the empire powerless 
to -cope with foreign invasion. 

The author’s arguments as to the identity of tiie 
Indo-Oreek invader of India during Pu.shyainitra’s 
reign are well martialled and deserve study, as also 
do his views on tho Saka .Safrajit of Xorthern 
India. He proposes a now chronokegy feir the. 
early b.Mav.IhamT; or Andhrabhntya.s, placing 
Simuk.a in the l.st century d.c'.. and the end of his 
dynasty in the .3ril century a.d.. while tho Kuntala 
or collateral Kanareso line of Satakarni.s cuiifinued 
to rule till the 4th or 7th century A.n. He sugg-jis 
thU the SJtakarni of the XJnagh.'it i,i.,criptiuii is 
identic il with the .Sutalmriii who defied Kharavela, 
with the S.'tak.arni of th- Saiiehi inscription, and 
with the elder Saraganus mentmiic d in the PeripJus. 
He has murh of interest to say about the .S.'ika and 
Pahlava ru!< rs ot the P.mjab. the Ku.Jians, and the 
AVestern Ksh.itmpas. 1 have perhaps said enough 
to shew that Professor R.ayehauclluiri's book forms 
a solid eontrlbution to the diseussinn of tho various 
prohlems implicit in tho early history of India. 
The book is .succinetly written, partaking rather 
of th*' nature of an outline than a literary essay in 
I history ; but it fimiishes the evidenen upon which 
j the author relies ffir his \’iow,s .and eontains a good 
j bibliographical ns well as a general index. It i.s 
, well worth a plaeo on tho bookshelf of tho student 
of Indian history. 


4 
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S. Ai. Edwakdes. 
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THE DATE OF BHASKARA RAVIVARIMAX. 

By K. G. SANKAR. B.A., B.L. 

Keeala is the part of South India inhabited by people who speak Malayalam (an off- 
shoot of Tamil). It is now split up into the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin, and the 
British district of Malabar. But in ancient times it was undivided and owned the sway of a 
single dynasty of emperors. Bhaskara Ravivarman was one of such emperors. His in- 
scriptions and copper-plates have been found in all parts of the Kerala country. They reveal 
to us the fact that Malayalam was already developing into a distinct language, with its own 
grammar and diction. Bhaskara Ravivarman was moreover the earliest emperor in India to 
give special privileges to the Jews, which he did in his 38th year, as we know from his Cochin 
plates published in the Epiqraphia Indica (vol. 3, No. 11). His date is therefore of 
peculiar importance for the history of the Malayalam language and also of the Jews in India. 

But unfortunately scholars are not yet in agreement as to his date. The vast majority 
of them place it in the eleventh century a.d. But recently {Indian Antiquanj, vol. 53. pp. 220- 
223) Mr. K. N. Daniel has attempted, relying mainly on astronomical evidence, to take him 
back to the .sixth century a.d. If hi.s conclusion be accepted, we shall have to rovdse the 
current notion that Malayalam branched off from Tamil as a distinct language only in the 
ninth century a.d. This notion is based on a comparison of the Tiruvalla plates (eighth century 
A.D.) of Rajasekhara, published in the TraraEcoreJrc/drtJo/ojriVaf i9er('es (vol. 2, No. 1), which are 
entirely free from Malayalam forms, with the Kottayam plates of Sthanu Ravi {circa 900 
A.D.). Mr. Daniel’s arguments therefore deserve careful scrutiny. 

He has recently admitted that arguments ba.sed on linguistic and palteographic evidence 
are, taken by themselves, inconclusive, and he therefore mainly relies on the astronomical 
evidence. I shall therefore confine myself hero to examining his astronomical argument. 
But, before doing so, it would be well to consider whether there is no other definite historical 
evidence that may throw some light on the date of Bhaskara Ravivarman. 

Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar has recently pointed out in the Indian Antiquanj and 
elsewhere that the Tu-ukkadittanam inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman {Trar. Arch. Ser., 
vol. 5, No. 61) refers to a festival instituted by Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad {i.e.. Sout 
Travancore). But he concludes that Sri Vallabhan was a feudatory of Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman. This, however, is l)y no means certain. The inscription does not saj" that the 
festival was instituted in Bhaskara Ravivarman s time. We can therefore only infer that 
Sri Vallabhan lived at or before the date of the inscrijkion, and that Bhaskara Ravivarman 
was not earlier in date than 8ri Vallabhan. Now the Mampalli plates of firi Vallabhan Kodai 
of Venad date themselves definitely, through their astronomical data, on the 10th November 973 
a.d. {Trav. Arch. Ser., vol. 4, No. 1), and as we know of only one Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad, 
it is almost certain that Bhaskara Ravivarman did not live before the cud of the tenth cen- 
tury a.d. Mr. T. K. Joseph, on the other hand, told me that he was able to read the word 
pa-.idu {i.e., of old) in the original inscription, in connection with the festival instituted by Sri 
Vallabhan Kodai. But, as his .Jatement is not supp(nled i)y the plate published by Mr 
Ramanatha Ayyar, and as he himself has not yet thought fit to publish his reading of th(' 
inscription, we cannot for the present rely on his statement. We eait therefore only 
conclude that Bhaskara Ravivarman liv'ed in or after the latter half of the tenth ceuturv a.d. 

To this conclusion Mr. Daniel oppo.ses his astronomical argument. He says that the 
astronomical data given in the Perunna inscription {True. Arch. Scr., vol. 2, p. 34) and the 
Tirunclli plates {ibid., vol. 2, p. 31) of Bhaskara Ravivarman agree only with dates in the 
sixth century a.d.. in a period of 5060 years starting from the Kali era. If this statement 
were correct, we should have to a.ssumo the existence of an earlier Sri Vallabhan Kodai 
(if Venad, however unwilling we might be to postulate so early a date for Bhaskara Ravi- 
Messrs. Ramanatha Ayyar and Joseph, no doubt, fight shy of the astronomical 
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argument, and the latter urgc.s tnat astronomical data need not be always correct or I’eliable. 
But he foi cet,-. that the burden of j)roof is on him to show why the astronomical data should 
be disere Jited, when they work out correctly, as they do in the present in.stance, and he has 
not even attempted to discharge that burden. We have no alternative but to disprove 
Mr. Daniel’s statement, or, if we cannot do so, to accept his conclusion. I shall therefore 
examine ?ilr. Daniel's astronomical argument in detail. 

To begin with, several of the inscriptions of Bhask ira Ravivarman give the positions of 
Jupiler at the times when they were engraved. The following is a li.^t of such positions 
iriven in the order of the dates of the inscrijitions : — 


(1) Gth y 

■ir Jupiter in Rishabha (Trav. Arch. Srr , e 

.•1, 3, p. 180). 

(2) 1.5tli 

( 

2, p, .36), 

(3) 2:!rd 

M.ik.ira ( 

2, ji. 30). 

(Ij 31st 

Dliatiii ( 

2, p. 43). 

(J) 

Kumbha ( 

3, p. 183). 

(6) 33rd 

Ri.sbabha ( 

3. p. 44) 

(7) 43rd 

Tula ( 

2. 11. 31). 

(8) 4Stli 

Simlia {liul. Ant. 

, 20^ j). 200). 

(9) oOtli 

Tula [Trav. Arch. Str. 

5. p. 190). 

(10) 5Sth 

.Simha ( 

. 2. 1). 49). 


Now Jupiter moves approximately over one rdh' (solar sign) every year. The reader 
can therefore calculate for himself and ea.sily lind out that these jiositions cannot be reconciled 
with each other, unless wc postulate the existence of at least four different Bhaskara Ravi- 
varmans. Since there is no Justification for doing so. we have no alternative but to give 
up the problem as for the present insoluble. 

Mr. Daniel however claims to have solved the riddle. He does so by assuming (1) that 
some of the given years are current and some expired, and (2) that some of them refer to 
the king’s age. while others to his regnal ye.us. The former of the assumptions is barely 
possible, but the latter is clearly gratuitous. This is not all. He has Muno of his facts wrong. 
For instance, (1) in the 15th year inscription he reads 13th for ]3+.r(=2)ndyear ; (2) in the 
23rd year inscription he reads 13th for 23rd year ; and (.3) in the 48th year inscription he reads 
46th for 4Stli year. It is therefore clear that, in .s|)itc of Mr. Daniel's praiseworthy efforts, 
wc are as far ns ever from a solution of the riddle. 

1 shall now examine the dtta of the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates. All 
scholars, including Mr. Daniel. Iiave hitherto assumed that tin* former is an inscrij)tion of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman. But there is no justification for it in the inscription it.self. Tlie 
portion referring to the king's name is mi.ssing. and there is in it no menti(m either of Bha.s- 
kara's feudatory Govardhana Marttanrla of Venad, The style. pakeogra[)hy and language 
no doubt resemble tho.se of Bhaskara Ravivarman. But this fact is not inconsistimt with 
the a'eri 2 ition of the iuscii[)tion to the immedi,it<‘ predecessor or .successor of Bhaskara 
instead of to that king himself. .Mr. Daniel has made much of tlie condition tliat the in- 
terval between the two inscriptions sliould !).' e.xi''tly 15 v'ars and cliall(,'nged Mr. Josejjli 
to produce any otlier cou[)le of dates .satisfyiiiy llii,( cuiriitioti in tlie .said period of 5000 
years. It is tlierefore nece.s.sary to point out tlial liiere is no w.irraut in tbe inscriptions 
themselves for any such condition. It is entire!;/ hi.s own creation, li.ised on the fad that 
the interval between /tis- dates is exactly 4.5 ye.irs. and on iiis a‘!sin/).p!io?i tiiat tlio Perunna 
inscription i.s an inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman. 

Poming now to the data themselves of the two inscriptions, they arc : — 

(1) Peruyina inscription — 14th year, 20th Mina (solar month), Sunday, Punarvasu 
(nakshatra), Jupiter in Makara ; 

(2) Tirunelli plates — 43rd year, 8th Mina, Wednesday, I’ll. in r’leiliniiii, Jupiler in T’ula, 
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Uaiiiel sayri, and 1 agree, that the data of the Perunna inscription are .satisfied by 
both t)26 and 1060 a.d. Put. as to the data of the Tirinielli plates, he says that, between 
1 and 1400 a.d., only 571 and 666 a.d. satisfy them, and that therefore Bhaskara Ravivarman 
cannot be placed so late as the tenth or eleventh century a.d. He notices the .suggestion of the 
late Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai that a.d. 1116 is a likely date for the Tirunelli plates, but 
dismisses it as a mistake and even claims that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai himself agreed with him, 
shortly before his death. If Mr. Swamikannu Pillai had done so, I believe it must be due to 
his ignorance of the prevalence in ancient times of the Malabar rule that, if the sankrama of a solar 
month (the point of time at which the sun passes from one solar sign to another) occurs after 
eighteen ghatikiis (one gf7m_bM=two-fiflhs of an hour) from sunrise, the next day should be the 
first of that month. Mr. Daniel has himself pointed out that this usage was prevalent as early as 
circa 1200 a.d. and that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai was not aware of it, when he suggested 1155 a.d. 
as a suitable date for the Perunna inscription. For myself, Icontend that 1st March 1116 a.d.. 
satisfies the data of the Tirunelli platc.sinall respects. The Mina sankramaol that year fell on 
24 gJiatikds after sunrise of the 22nd February. The 1st Mina therefore, according to Malabar 
usage, was the 23rd February, and, as 1116 a.d. was a leap year, the 8th Mina fell on 1st 
March. It was a Wednesday, and the nakshatraUttara, Phalguni ended on that day shortly 
after daybreak, allowing for an error of one ghatikd at the most. Uttara Phalguni was'therefore 
most probably the nakshatra of that day. and the geocentric longitude of Jupiter was 196° 
It was thus in 16° of Tula rcUi. The 1st March 1116 a.d. therefore completely satisfies 
the astronomical data of the Tirunelli platc.s, and there is no need to assume, without' evidence, 
the existence of an earlier «ri Vallabhan Kodai of Ve^ad. or to take Bhaskara Ravivarman 
back to the sixth century a.d. We can therefore .safely conclude that the 43rd year of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman was 1116 a.d., and that he ruled from 1073 to at least 1131 a.d. 

It is agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Mr. Joseph for reasons which he 
has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates could not be removed 
from each other by any long interval, though of course it is not necessary that they should 
belong to the same king or that the interval should be exactly 45 years. It is therefore 
almost certain that, of the two astronomically suitable dates for the Perunna inscription 
526 and 1060 a.d., the latter is more probable, if we place the accession of Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman in 1073 A.D. The 14th year of an unnamed king was therefore 1060 a.d. and, 

as this is only thirteen years before Bhaskara Ravivarman's accession, the unnamed kiiw was 

mo.st probably Bhaskara '.s immediate predecessor. 

Mow theic is eviilcnce to show that Indukodaivarm.m was the immediate predecessor 
of Bhaskara Ravivannaii, (Inc Ferumauaikkottattu Kesavan .Sahkaran is known to have 
been the c’ontem[)i)r.i! y of both Indukodaivannan and Bhaskara Ravivarm.in (Trar. Arch 
AVr., vol. 3, ))p. 17.3,181). But Velliyampajli Polau 8attan and Panritturutti Kaiinan 
PoUui are known to have been the contemporaries of Indukodaivarmaii [ibid., vol. 3 
j)p. 16,j-168), while Velliy.unpalli Sattau Kumaran and Panritturutti Polan Kumaran, who 
were evidently their immediate successors, are known to have been the contemporaries of 
Bhaskara Bavivarnnin [ibid., vol. 2, p^i -19. .53). It is therefore almost certain that Indu- 
kodaivarman was the immediate predecessor of Bhaskara Ravivarman, and, as he is known 

to have ruled for at least .-ixteen years while the interval between the Perunna inscription and 
the accession of Bhaskar.i Ba\ ivarnum was only thirteen years, he must almost certaiulvbe 
identical w ith 1 he iiniianii d king of the Pei iinna inscription. As his fourteenth year was ff)69 
a.d., lii.s accession must be placed in 10-16 a.d. 

The result, therefore, of this brief ini(uiry is that wean- now ,diie delirnieK toplue 
Indukodaivarmaii in l<tl<5 to |U73 \.i' . .ind B!i'isk,u-.i Ka\uaiiiun in Iu7.3 i,, at Ic.isi 
1131 A.D. 
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MOSLEM EiLOLAiMiV IN THE CiWALIOR STATEA 
By RAMSINGH SAKSENA. 

{Continued from page 104.) 

These iii.scriiition.s belong to one of the many cities of historical importance which lie 
within the territories of the Sindhias of Gwalior. This sacred city of hoary fame and mys- 
terious origin rightly deserves the name of Ujjain (the City of Light). It has been giv^en a 
dozen names in the Hindu scriptures, r-L., Avanti, Kanaksharanga, Kush-sthali, Vishala, etc.; 
but is more extensively st 3 ’led Ujjaj-ini, and has been noticed by ever}^ known historian or 
traveller. The present town, however, though enjoying its ancient historic attributes and tradi- 
tions, is devoid of any remains earlier than the tenth century a.d. It lies two miles south of 
its ancient site, the remains of which still yield interesting antiquities, whenever tapped. 
It lies in 23"' IL North and 75° 50' East, on the Sqwa river, and is still, as in the past, the 
Government head- quarters of the Malwa Division and is reached by the Bombay Baroda 
& Central India and the Great Indian Peninsula systems of Railways. 

Unfortunately Ujjain has escaped expert antiquarian survey by the modern archaeolo- 
gists. Even Sir A. Cunningham and his successors seem to be content with the undisputed 
identification of the site and In' its mention in different epigraphical records, with brief des- 
criptions thereof published in various journals from time to time. An authoritative, syste- 
matic and well-linked historj’ of the old and new sites is a kecnlj' felt need, and let us hope 
that the Gwalior Archceological Department will try to fill this gap. Scientific excavations at 
the site maj’ yield startling discoveries, which may be as valuable as those of Mohenjo-daro 
(.Sind) and Harappa (in the Punjab). 

The Muhammadans laid their hands on Ujjain (Malwa) as earlj' as a.d. 724 under Junaid,'^ 
governor of Sind, but they actually occupied it only from the time of Qutbu’d-din, a.d. 
1196-97, up to the fall of thcMughals. The following are a few of the many unnoticed and 
unpublished Moslem inscriptions to be seen at Ujjain. 

A. — Inscription on Bina-nim-k! Masjid (or Mosque without Foundation), Ujjain. 

This epigraph though belonging to one of the interesting monuments of Ujjain, has 
remained unnoticed for the reasons given above. The building is wittily known locally 
as Biiic'i-nim-ki-Masjid (the mosque without foundation) on account of its having been erected 
on the (still visible and intact) plinth, and from the materials, of some Hindu temple. Though 
numerous mosques of this type are extant all over India, the adoption of this fanciful name 
in this case baftie.s explanation, e.xccpt as a local joke. 

The inscription is said to consist of a piece of slatj- stone of the bluish colour common 
in Malwa. measuring 2' 7" by 2' 4" and to have been fixed over the only entrance of the mosque. 
It con.sist.s of rai.sed letters and contains five lines of Persian verse, ^ each of which has been 
relieved by a plain line .l-iiieh in breadth. The st^'le of writing is Naskh, but poor in c.xccution. 
It has been dillieult to fully deeiplier it, because the .small photograjihic reproduction, which 
though apparently’ neat, has a 2 )parently been made after inking over the original in.scriptioji, 
and the ink has run into the eiirves of already crude letters. However, a.s I have been able 
to make out the salient points, 1 feel no he.sitalion in publishing this small record, .since I believe 
that the undeeiphered portion of it would probably reveal nothing more than a mere eulogy 
of the Prophet or the king, couched in elegant and forcible words. The record refers to the 
completion of the mosque in A.h. SlMi (a.d. 1403) and names Dilawar Khan as king. 
Dilawar Khan'* Ghori (uhosc real name was Ha.san, a descendant on his mother's side from 
Sultan Shilulbu'd-din Ghori) is a well-known personage in history. He was a 2 Jpoizitcd 
Governor of Malwa by Muhammad IVffzaPiroz of Delhi about a.h. 794, as.serted his inde- 
pendence in A.h. .S04, and proclaimed him.sclf Dilawar Khan Ghori, Sultan of Malwa. A.s 

> Scf. r/nlr, vol. l.V, p 4 2 Elhot, II I ,1, 12G. 

^ III ii> njnl h tj^ III lil/un ni irtfji tittr.ftli I J iiitt I iiictif. ( 

■1 Bne^- , Ut/ (./. !</. \ul tv. |)|I. lUT — ITG 
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the iuo-i<iu ‘ completed in a.h. SOO, only two yearn after the assumption of kingship, 
it is certainl}' the outcome of the early orders of this king, though the temple itself may hat e 
been pulled down by some previous invaders of Malwm. 

I read the text as under: — 

Inscription on Bind-nim-ki Masjid, Ujjaiu. 



o . »♦ ^ A- 

V -r \, • 




* V ^ 


. ^ I * ^ 


J**/» 


i,/. o'- 

JU 

^ C C’ ^ 

Ijl; .1 jj ; V; j’y- 


2 . 

3. 

4. 




Translation. 

1. (1) King of kings, pillar of (supporter of) the world, Dilawar Khah 

(2) .••••. 

2. (1) He is proved true like the sun in ... . 

(2) 

3. (1) 

{i) ■ ■ ■ 

i. (1) Was completed in date eight hundred and (sixth) year. 

(2) Through the felicity of the valour of the master of the times (world) Dilawar Khan. 

5. (1) May the desires of the world and religion be in his skirt. 

(2) Through the aid of the Disposer of necessities (God) and the Generator of the times. 

B.— A Loose Inscription picked up from dhbris at Ujjain. 

This line cpigra 2 ih was jiicked up from the debris, during operations in the heart of the 
(modern) town under a town improvement scheme, and is stored in a collection of antiquities 
maintained by the Madhav College, Ujjain. It consists of raised letters on a piece of basalt 
stone avai la l)le locally and is rciiortcd to measure IS inclies by 10 inches. A line running round 
the margins at the to}) and both sides contains a quotation from the Quran in elegant Naskh 
characters, with an air of Tughra. The rest consists of ten lines (five couplets) of Persian verse 
in neat Nastaliq characters. The metre of the verse is Hazaj muthmin wafi salim. 

Th- record after a eulogy of Emperor Akbar refers to the construction of a strong sardi in 
Akbar’s reign — a portion of which still exists. The date, as found from chronograms contained 
init, works out to A.H. 987 = A. D. 1579, while that given in ciphers reads a.h. 986 = a.d. 1578. 

My reading of the text is as under : — 

A loose inscription picked vp from delmsat Vjjain. 




U 


s 

V 




** Im 




.il'l .^.Jl 


0 


J' 1' — Top. 
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.^u.- 

Left. 





o'"* ~ 

Right 




^ J ^ ''^1 

(1) 

1. 

(J^r^ j'^'* 

(:^’) 


(3) 

2. 

.v’j 

(i) 


^;'>T 2. 

W 1 w 

(3) 

•> 

O, 


(<>) 


J/'.’ 

(’) 

< 

. 

j/ 

(8) 


O-' lj>' O'A; (j”/' /• 

(^*) 

5. 

J) '"1 ,* 

(10) 



‘lAV ‘lAV 

Translation . 

Line on margin. God, there is no God but He, the living, the self-subsistent. ylunibor 
takes Him not, nor slec]). His is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth. Who is 
it that intercedes with Him save by His permission ? He knows what is before them and 
what is behind them, and they comprehend not aught of His knowledge, but what He please.s. 
His throne extends over the heavens and the earth and the guarding of both of them 
wearies Him not. And He is Exalted and Great.^ 

1. (1) During the reign of .Jalalu’d-din (the Dignity of the Religion) Muhammad 

Akbar. the victorious. 

(2) Whose (God)-giftcd fortune subdued the whole world. 

2. (if) The king of refined temperament (who is the) jiride of religion, who always 

(4) By his liberal disposition, keeps the world bound (as a slave) through obligati<m 
Li. (o) Cau.sed to be built a .'r/m? (mansion) for the comfort of mankind in such a way 

(6) That the sky calls it, by (virtue of) its stabilities (a) ■' steel castle "i 
1. (7) When at the time of building it, divine helji was invoked, 

(5) Wisdom found the date of construction through that (invoked) as.sistanco, 

5. (9) And if (thou) .seeke.st the date of completion of this edifice, 

(10) ^(‘ek it in (the words) yA (the house of welfare =: 987*) and look for it in 

1 XV 


(the u.irl, of its expert — 987*), 


1 A V 


[ I'll III I'niih inn il.) 


i Eroul tlio Quiaii (.Vvatii'l kuisi), .Si.ru 11. v 2.).‘) 


♦* Aet'ti'linjj I o tliL' A()ja<.i systein. 
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T [TOBIAS CANA AND HIS COPPER PLATE GRANT. 

By the Rev II UOSTEK, S .1 
{Continued from page 128 .) 

“ From what has been said it can be seen that wrong information was given to the author 
who, treating of the origin {fol. 527 ; 88«j.) of the St. Thomas Christians, [says that it was] 
from the foundation of the [ . . . . and . . . . ] of Cranganor and [gives ?] the said 
Tliomas Cananeo as the beginning of the St. Thomas Christians in Malavar. In this it seems 
that he had not full information, [since it appears ?] from very ancient traditions and reliable 
surmises that there were St. Thomas Christians in Malavar already before the said Cananeo. 
Xaram Perumal’s nlla bears clear witness to this : for it says that on the said ground of Cran- 
ganor sevr-nty-two houses (setenta e duas caws) were established, which were of Christ ian.-s, 
together with the Church, and it is dear that the said Thomas had not [other? J jjeople wifli 
him, since he came to trade and, a.s (jetween this arrival and the foundation of the eity of 
Cranganor there was no longer interval than from the seventh of March to the eleventh of 
April, it is clear that the .said city could not have been built by his de.scendants ; hence, tin' 
fact is clear and strongly established that there were already St. Thoma.s Christians in Mala- 
var, and this the other Christians who descend from the said Thomas Cananeo also cjnfes.s ; 
and also that {a-'isy que) through this Thomas Our Lord greatly helped the Christians who in 
this Malavar were forsaken, although before and after they were sometimes visited by some 
Armenian pilgrims'^ who were going on a visit to the sepulchre of the Apostle St. Thomas, 
and some woxild remain at Maliapur, and others in Malavar. 

In this Church of Cranganor there was, before the coming of the Portuguese, a Bishop 
called JIar Johanan, of whom it is said in an old manuscript book witten in Chaldean that 
he restored to life the sacristan ot the said Church, who had died of a fall.^’ I found moreover 
the name of the said Thomas Cananeo among the names of the Saints which the Deacon 
names in the Mass, and it was said of him that he gave a large sum of money to the king of 
Malavar to buy that ground of Cranganor. Hence, I consider as a fable what these Christians 
relate, when they say that the said Thomas had a wife and a concubme,^- from whom are des- 
cended the two kinds of Christians living in this Malavar of whom we spoke above. In the 
old manuscript book of prayer {livro da resa) of a (?) Church of Mangate^^ I found written at 
the end how the said book was made and ^vritten at Cranganor, where it says there were 

38 It is passing strange that neither Monserrnte, nor Gouvoa, nor Roz in 10U4. nor tlo Coiito mentions 
the 400 who are said to have come from Mesopotamia with Thomas Cana, nor the vision of the Katliolikos 
of Edessa. How is that ? tThen do we first lu'.ar of that vision and migration ? Certain Christian .songs 
sung during a religions dance which 1 witnessed at Kottayam were full of Thomas Cana, the vtsion. the 
migration, etc. Are these songs later than 1604 ? Who will publish a translation of these songs ? 

39 Bishop Roz therefore clearly understood that March 7 and April 11 belonged both to a 3 -car other 
than the Perumal’s death on March 1, 346. We should take it that he means a.d. 34.). 

■10 There are places in Malabar where real Armenians, not Arameans, are said to have settled. Palavur 
near Chavakat is one, I believe. 

11 Compare with the following in F. de Sousa, S.J., Orientc Conquistado, Conq. 1, I)iv. 2, § 16 : " In this 
Church of CVanganor, there was. Ixforo the arrival of the Portuguese, a Bishop e.illed Mar .Johanan (Mar 
means Lord), who re.suscitatcd the .sacristan of the said Church, who had died from a fall. .Such is the story 
whieh the IllustriHsime Archbishop of Angamale. 1). Francisro Roz of the Company of .Ji .sii.s, read in an old 
Chaldean manuscript.” It i.s on the authority of this passage in de >Souza, who at Uua had Ix-fore him the 
M,S. now in the British Aluseuin, tliat we identify our anon 3 -mous Jo.suit author with Bishop Roz, apoointed 
Bishop of Angamale bv- a bull of August 4, 1600. 

12 There is some similarity between the .stories related by the. Northists about the Southist.s. and vice 
versa, and tho.so whieh the Nava 3 -ats relate of the Labbais. “Tho Lubbe pretend to one common origin 
with the Xevayets, and attribute their black complexion to inter-marriage with the natives ; but the Nevavets 
aflirni that the Lubbe arc the descendants of their domestic .slaves.” Wilks, Hist. Sh h-],, ,, i.s quoted 
in Yule’s Hob-ion-Jobaon, s.e., Lubbye. 

13 Em o liu.ro at'on rfa rr.^n ‘n-riito da m I 'l dlnui {':) hji n dr Man ;a(i . 
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three Churches, one of St. Thomas, anotherof Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriacu-s,^"* I say 
St. Quirce, a martyr-cliild, the son of St. Julita, and very famous {muy cdebrado) among 
these Chaldeans, whose feast they celebrate on the fifteenth of July. According to the era 
in which the said book was written, it was written ninety-seven years before this year 1604. 

Diogo do Couto, who died in 1616, and was some 40 or 50 years in India wTiting the his- 
tory of the Portuguese in the East, says : — 

“ Many years after that, there landed at that harbour of Patana a ship, (p. 283) in which 
came an Armenian Christian, called Thome Cananeo, a very rich man : and, on meeting that 
king, he gave an account of himself and he gave the place of Patana for him to settle with his 
lieople, who brought their wives ; and after that the same king gave him the field of Cranganor, 
where now is our Fortress, where Thome Cananeo ordered to make the Church at the place 
where it now is, under the invocation of the same Apostle ; and afterwards he made two 
others : one of the title of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriac, Martyr. And, as the grant 
of these fields, which the king ordered to pass, is remarkable and declares many things which 
deserve knowing, it appeared good to me to put them here word for word, as they were found 
in certain copper-plates, to which I refer in my seventh Decada, which disappeared from the 
Factory of Cochin, and from them I conclude that thi.s king was a (Christian and was called 
Cocurangon. "■** 

In his Decada 7 do Couto writes : — 

(P. 14) "The Bishops whom he (>St. Thomas) left in tho.sc parts of Malavar, governhig 
that Christianity, founded Churches in the City of Cranganor and in that of Coulao, wEich 
still to-day are seen in the same places, and they keep (p. 15) in many things their memory 
and antiquity,"*^ and, among them”*® on certain paJroe,s (memorials), and on plates of metal, 
of lands and revenues, granted by those kings for the building of those Temples, which we®® 
still found in the Factory of Cochin a very few years ago,®* which, from the beginning of that 
Fortress, had passed from Factor to Factor to be kept in the house. And, when I wished 
to know about them, in order that, according to duty, we might place them in the Torre do 
'fombo.®^ considering they were such an ancient thing, and so gri'atly wortli keeping and 

•i-l Barbosa wrote bciuro l.olG : " Further along the coa.-it [than Ch.itiia| is another river which forms 
the frontier with tljc Kingdom of Cochirn, on the hither bank of which is a jilace called Crangannr [p. 89] 
where the King of t'oehnn hokis certain dues. In these places dwell many .Moors. Christians, and Heathen 
Indians. Tlie Chri.stians follow the doctrine of the B!es.scd Sand Thoini'^, and they hold here a Church 
dedicated to him. and another to Our Lady. They are very devout Christians, lacking nothing but true 
doctrine whereof 1 will .sfyak further on, for many of them dwell from here as far a.-' Cliaramandel, whom tlr- 
Ble.ssed Saint Thomas left established liere when he dieil in these regions." Dames, DiKirt- Harhom, H. 88-89. 

Correa {Lendas da Ind/a^ J, ."iuO) savs th.at thi- Christi.iiis of Cranganori' aski'd of Lopo Soanss (l.ittt) 
not to bum their Churcli. “ Some Christians ot the laiel came to th‘‘ Cajitaiii-iii-chief asking merev. that he 
might not order to bum the settlement, b.-eiuise (p. .',99) they hail there a Chureli ami crosses in their hoiisie. 
Ireiiig Christians of the teaching of St. Thomas ; wiierewith the Ca|j!ain-iii-chief was jileasi'd. and tlierefon- 
ho would not burn the settlement, whicli w.is depopiilaled, as all the people had fl. d with the King.” 

4Vliim the Port ngiii'Si' caini’ to India . t hi'is" was -.till in !■ .\i ,ti’iie' * ,tt Ci ai i g.iiiort' an obi Cti rist lan Cli iircli 
called The Hoiisi- of St. Thomas. This wa^ di-^troyed in l.j !(i by the troops ot the Z.inioiin of (.'alien t. and the 
Portuguese thim built t wo ehuretie-: nndi r I he title of St Thiiiiias ami Si J-imi-i (/,< n. 'n, ,/„ /m/tVr).” Trar. 
Mav.. II. 192. 

fi IGIH— 97 = A.IJ. 1,007. 

u Dee. 12, 1. 1, e. .O (Tom. S. Li.sboa, 1788, pp. 282-2s.‘f). 
t' Sua mi'tnorla r anliquularie, i.r., the memory of their autiqnitv. 

■Cl .\mong the things of the antiquity of whtch they kis p the memory, 
t" Does he refer to /jadroe.-t like the pillar of (^iiiloii ? 

■>0 Do Coidn ine.niis bitnself, 

52 Pof t i>tri qa ihi < e .n 


I Ha brm poiirn^ nnno'f. 

■'1 The record-room of Ooa 
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honouring, they could no longer give an account of them, nor can the Factors who come from 
there give an accoimt of them.”®^ 

Do Couto wrote his Dccada 7, liv. 10, c. 10, in ICIO. Cf. Tom. 4, Pte. 2, Lisboa, 17S3, p. 528. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph, in The 2Ia'ina Charta of the 2Ialahar Christians (Asiatic Review, 
April 1925, p. 300) writes ; ” In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop, in distressful circumstances, 
pawned the two cop]5er-platcs to the Portuguese treasurer in Cochin, and obtained two hun- 
dred reals. ... So says JIanuel de Faria y Sousa of the seventeenth ceiituiAg in his Portu- 
guese Asia, vol. 2, p. .500.’’ 

Faria y Sousa was a compiler, wilting in Euroiio. He must have found his statement 
somewhere, as hi.^torians, if conscientious, remain within the limit.s of their materials. This 
notwithstanding, I believe that the. Jesuit of 1604, being on the spot, must be regarded as 
our best authority. 

Father Lucena (hlist- di vida do P. Fr. de Xavier, Lisboa, 1600, p. 162, col. 2) sjicaks of 
“ tablets of metal which were found in India in one of the first three years that Father Mas- 
ter Francis was in India. They presented them to the Governor Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
with the VTiting already almost spoiled by age, and the letters and the language were new 
to all, as they were very old. However, there was found (p. 163, col. 1) a Jew, (who as such 
is herein less suspect), who, bemg curious of anticpiity, had great knowledge of it and various 
languages. He, though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese. It contained the 
grant which the then king made to the. Apostle 8t. Thomas, of certain fields to build a Temple 
and a Church on.” 

This discovery was therefore made in 1542-1545. St. Francis Xavier came to India with 
Dom Martm Affonso de Sousa, and arrived at Goa on May 10, 1542. Di_>m Alfonso governed 
three years and four months, his successor leaving Lisbon on March 2S, 1545. ML know from 
his history that ho visited Cochin and Quilon. Did he perhaps take these copper-plates with 
him to Lisbon on hi.s return 1 Other authors should bo consulted on this incident, for in- 
stance Polanco’s Chronicon, and Maffei ; but I cannot now consult those here. 

As Lucena opposes this discovery to others in Xarsinga, and as Cranganore and Coulam 
are mentioned by him immediately before as possessing ancient memorials of the St. Thomas 
Christians, it would seem we have here an allu.sion to the Tliomas Cana copper-plates, and a 
confusion between his name and that of St. Thomas. 

Three copper-xJates, supposed to contain a donation of lands by Bukka Baja to the 
Church of St. Thomas at Mylapore, uere produced by a Brahman in or before 1552 and sold 
for 300 pardaos. They were probably forged. A Brahman of Kanji\ iram was called to decipher 
them. These plates are not now found at Mylapore. Where could they be f At Cochin, Goa 
or Lisbon ? (Lucena, pp. 172-173 ; do < Vmto, Dec. 7, 1. 10, c. 5, Tmn. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1783, pp. 
482-487. where we have a translation of the tliree plates, which were written on one sideonlv.) 

Do Couto says that Thomas Cana's ari-ival was put down iir .v.D. 811, '■ as is found in tlu‘ 
Chakkain books of these Cliristians ; and, from many conjectures, it seems to me that he is 
the king of whom St. Antoninus uvites in his hisfc ry that he sent c very year a 2iresent of pe]i[)er 
to th(' Sovereign Pontiff."®^ 


. I do imt think that wo need jiay any attenti.m to do Couto’s date of d. 811, no mo'.v 
than to'de ILutos, who stete.'=; of the ‘ Sarama- Pereimal,’ who was said to have geaie to Mecca 
i.c.. the last Perumal. as he is- geiK-rally called, that he reigned 012 years b-fore the arrival 
of the Pertugue'=e,f''' i.e.. in 1498 — 612 = .\.T). 886. 


■' li n c. 7 . I. 1 , - ( 1 ' ii. I . F’t l , L’slj >a, 1 7 SJ. pn. 1 ( - 1 . 7 ). 

S.-. D.c. IJ, I. a. c. ."-(i-,.:!-. S.r.i-ixj.u ITSS.p. gs.5). O. ill, 1 tl>o p.i-.iae in 8t, Antoninus and perhaps 

othi'H lil.-e it tom ' 'Iig ill' ciii.ti 111-- in liidi.i In- di.-ci>\ereil and ti-an--ilatod ? It inight thn i\v liglU on the 
{ii.-torj’ ("(t tho St. 'j'h' -I ( 'lii i''i ml- 8 . 

I)e Rure-I. Da .l-ef. D.-e. I, 1 . 0. c. ;i (Liibo.i, 1777. p. ii’gt) Do Couto’s date and that of de Burros 
miy refer correctly to later Pcrunials. 
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Do Couto himself has stated that the last Perumal. who would be the Perumal of the 
Thomas Cana eoiiper-plates. ceased to ivieii in a.d. 347. acLordiiie, t ' the calculations of the 
Brahmans of Calicut, in a.d. 5SS accordiiicr to the Brahmans of Cochin. The date a.d. 
347 is remarkably close to that of the Jc.3uit of 1C04, who gives March 1, 346, as the date 
of this Perumal's death. At first .sight the Jesuit's date appears to be wrong by at least 
one year ; tor, if the king who welcomed Thomas Canaiieo died on 5[arch 1, 1258 years before 
1604, /.e., (,;i March 1, 346, bow did he. as the Father also In one place, lay the first 

brick of a church in April "of the said year," the year iniiiiidJalely preceding being a.d. 
346 I It is clear, however, that the Jesuit Father meant th;' April of 345 for this ceremony 
of the laying of the foundation stone. This latter date is tliercfore Ajjril 11, 345, and the 
date of the king'.s death is given as March 1, 346. The year 345 fur Thomas Cana's arrival is 
the date regularly ascribed to that event by the St. Thomas Christians. The}- liav'c it in a 
chronogram, " Shovala." Probably they had that chronogram in 1604. They, must however, 
have had other data to determine the time of the Perumal's death. 

It is a, fact that, thougli copper-plates were hnind by Col. Macaulay in the Cochin rccord- 
roomin 1806. the plates ot wbicii the Jesuit (l6U4)and do Couto (1610) quoted similar trans- 
lations, did iKjt appear. 5Vc might, tlierehjre, doubt whether the copper-plates of Thomas 
Cana were ever deposited in tlic Cochin record-room. If they were in that room, when do 
Couto saw Christian co])pcr-platcs there, it would .seem that the Thomas Cana co 2 )per- 2 )lates 
were removed before 1590, when the Christians comidaiiied of their disapiX'araiice. The 
Jesuit's retii'.Aion in 1604 that the Franeiseans s.'Ht these particular plates to Portugal, "a 
copy of them remaining here," woulil bo based on actual enquiry. The identical transla- 
tion given by the Je.s'uit and do Couto would be based on the < (i2)}' kiqh by th'‘ Franeiseans, or on 
copies Ironi that C() 2 oy. It may well be, therefore, that when do Couto saw' ccqipcr-tjlatcs 
in the Cochin record-room, the Thomas Catia plat(‘swcre not there. There i.s no need to think 
that do Couto obtained his translation on the occasion of a vi^it to the Cochin record-rnom. 

My surmise is, therefijre, as e.xpressed in the CulhoUc Herald of India, December 17, 
1924, p. 801, " that the Magna Cliarta of the Malabar Syrians lies now in the Torre do Tombo 
of Lisbon, or in some old Franciscan Convent in Portugal.” 

It does not mean that, beJore making an ciujuiry in Portugal, it would not be wise to 
examine again theCochin rccord-ruom. Do Couto 'seom2jlaint.s were not about the disajqjear- 
ance of the Thomas Cana 2 Jates only ; yet, 200 years later, several Syro -Christian cofipcr- 
plates su 2 Jposed to have disap 2 Jearcd were found. 

We have still t(j coniftare the .story of Thomas Cana with that of another merchant in 
Coiiiicr-i'io de am llei da India no Chriitianl-nno. Honiiliti do Archanjo S. Alichael po>' Srrero 
Ara bi^po de Anliochia. EAudodecrilica c hiAoria lilleraria por F. M. E>teves Pereira. (Lisboa, 
Iinpretisa Lucas, 93.P.ua doDiariod' Xotieia.s, I960.) Tlici-f’ t !)c sceru' is laid in India, ajipa- 
rciUly in the da \ s of Thomas Cana, the sf^ory of tli(> in' i-.-Jiant Ket^on (ttesAn, t^ison, after 

57 Do ('f)uto, D'l -I'l'i. I.X'u. 7, 1. iO. c. 10 (Tom. 4. !’> 2, Lmbua. 17SS, pp. .UM-SJ,')). 

58 Mar J.iL’olj h.ul (linl in tile FiaiicHc.iii Convent of Cochin m lol9. Cf. Tiiivuik'JO' .Sfritr Mu, Uii/, 
n. li/i. 

Fr. Nicolo T.aneilo-.to, .8 .J.. wrote from Cor-lmi, Dec. 20. lols, atioiit Mar .lacob : “ 'To ns it aiipear.s 
tint -ioine li'TiUcfil Chr.stKuis well I to ('Inna lo |)re,ieli, tiec.ime of t he siinilanl v ot i lieir cus,' oin .iiiil .nii-:. 
it' re ni Coflnn tliere i- ,i Nery olil Hoiiifin {Umn i/.q liiehop, v. ho ttnoCB foil vlive yenr-i ha- li i n here, 
t III hnm the t huie- of oiir l.oili to i lie ( ||ii,ti,.u-i ol St. 'i’hoinad, win. (ire oi I u. - l.iinl ol .M,il,i vai 'Pin- In-liop 
-ii V- I hat m till' nriiiutiie Clinrcli ih.e Ih run ni went to Chinn to piearh unit lia.i t hei- iiiaile ;i hie C!iii-i iiinify 
there.’’ L. Dalplfiee, S..r,. .S- trrtif I i,'h,irni,i EpiU ,lnr uhik: pruuutu tdi’n' , Floienti.ie, l,s87, p. ti", 8i . 
I’r.ineis. Navier wrote from Coclnn, .I.in. 2t., l.ilO ; hi-hop of .trineniii. Lv name .I'lcoi) .AbLiiia, for 

forty-five ye.ir.s ha-i .-lerveil Cod and A'oiir Tfieliners in tfii-ai. parts, a very old, a virlnotis and •> holy m.iii. 
. . , He is noticed Oiilv by the Fatliei-, .u ,St. Francis and they t ike so cood care of him tliat nothing 
more is WAiited.” Trite. 3ian., JI. 157. 


Auot'st, ]927] 
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baiJtism Mattbew) of Quiiya, of liis wife Helena, and of his four sons (John, Stephen, Joseph, 
and Daniel) being possiWy a mixtui'f' of the story of the merchant Thomas (Jana and that of 
Jferopius and his nejiliews hTuraentius and Hdesius. King Kasititos or Kesanthos, before 
whom a dead man is hrou^lii to life to establish the innocence of Ket son’s sons, would be the 
king of Kerala or Malabar : for doubtless Ketsdn's story resembles greatly that of Tliomas 
Cana. The moment king Kesanthos, at the instigation of Ketson s son, John, wrote to 
Emperor Constantine the Great for a Insliop from his dominions, John, the ArchbishoiJ 
of Eilcssa i-sic), came to India tvifh three deacons and a priest, the homily goes on to 
say, and with churcli-boolvS and ornaments. He built a church at tlie king’s ca 2 ntal and 
baptised the king and his jtcojile. Next he ordained John, Ket.son's son, a bishoj), one of 
his brothers a priest, and the two others crmcons. Agedas or Eehillas, the king’s son, W'as 
also (jrJained a deacon. After that the Archbisliii}) ot Ejihesiis returned home. 

This stor^^ is found in a G jptie. Araijie, and Echiopic text, and, aceordin" to E, Dronin, 
writing to Senhor F. M. Esteves Pereira (iS-1 l-lunj), it is aKo found in a (leorgian cliroriicle. 
No Greek, Syriac, or Ariujiiiau text is yet, known to exi-^t. The homily in which it is found 
is, it would .seem, falsely attributed to Severus, Archbishoj) of Autioch (.i.D. 512), who died 
in exile at Alexandri.x in Egypt (.i.o. ooO). The author of the homily .says he had the story 
irom trustworthy persons. If Coustantira.', wlio reigm.ul from a.d. 30S to 337. was really 
w'ritten to, and if the identideation of Tnomas C'aiia with the mercliant Ketson of Qonya 
Could with .sufticieiit plausibility b “ established, we should have to shift Thomas Cana’s arri- 
val in Malabar to a p.wl'd somewhat earlier than the generally accredited date A.u. 315, and 
tlie homily would contain proofs of rha existence in India of Cliristians and of a hisliop before 
Ketson’s arrival at Kesanthos’ ca 2 »ital, the name of which, Qalunya, in the Cofhic text, ap- 
pear.s to be IdentifiabL' with Coulani, Quilon, the country of PJiiliiiiiois {Co 2 <tic text), where 
it wa.s, being jicrhaijs the country of tlu' Pahlavas. I liavo translated into English the whole 
of Senhor F. M. Estcve.s Pereira’.> .stud^ , and lioiio to jiublish it with the necessary comments 
as a contribution to the Thoma.s Cana 

In 1599 there was at least one more .set of coppcr-^ilatcs which was not dejiosited in the 
Cochin Factory, but was in tiie trea.-;ur>' ot the Tevalikara Church, near Quilon. 

Let mo quote Gouvea’s Jornada :~ 

“■ To the increase secured by tlieir descent from the Ai'incnian Thome and the privileo-es 
he obtained, was added auotJier, wliicli greatly eiilianeed the Christian communitv. It was 
this. Not many yeans after the foundation ot Coulao (that is the era by which the Mala vara 
count, as this city was the noblest {nobdasiiaa) among the iieople of Malavar ; for just as we 
count our era from the Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, so do they count the year of the foun- 
dation of Coulio : hence, the I'car in which we are, that is the year six hundred and two 
is for them the year seven hundred and eighty from the foundation ot CouL'io) :®o at this time 
there came from Babylonia two Chakleans, (Fol. or. col. 1) Mar Xabro and Mar Prod, who 
it is undLiMloud, were Nestorians by sect, and they went to Coulao, where the kin<T received 
them wdth many favours, because he saw' them much hououi-ed by the Christians. And he 
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(.0 .Si'.'. \G' cxiirt i 7s:;, as Uie .,1 for llio t.i shouKi lie compiite-l to fall in .\.D. 82.'. Tho 

Ocr-a-ion loi' the era i-. t.ii' In, in i |e n Yiiie. Jl'jb~.ijii-Job-jn. - a. Q.iilon. wil! not .arhnit tli.it Qailon did not 
nrotiuielN e.vi t. 'I’li. le iini-l he iiiie.,tiou ,,i a ,„.u- fonud.t ion or the found. iHon ot soinetlunc new. Tho 
ni ( \eeouut oi the S ici- -d City of .M idur.i) d.ites eert.tiu f.iei in in.t .Saha 1 ’ hi 

51)1 yeara -..Oei' the deameiiou ot Koil.i-.V. Cl. Li e, l{ -or I-.- C > ,i 1 ., . pl.'l.'p ms' 

Thi". wciiil' I |il.ice the fa I t in 12t h w oS — A n. i 1. H.u .5 1 1 - sj X uivea .v.t). I.'i J I. or 2 \ e n la p.,;- .p 
The nntlior of tho ehroiueie wrote in \.i). I Mil, and, ae he d d not eompntp the hiajinniim of the Kullam 
era correetly, Iim e.xplanatiou ahuut the orijnu of the ,-ra, ii de,truction of Kollam, is perhaps to lio 
neglected. Miglit not the oceanon Iwvo been the d, d.cution of a church or a new settlement of the 
Christians under Mar iSapor and iMar Prodh, as Yuly suspected ? 
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allowed thena to build Cliurclies and temples in the places where they might choose, and to 
make Christians ot those who wished to he : wherewith they made many and much increased 
the Chrisrianity ; wherefore, the king gave them a site at Conlao to build a Church, in the 
same place where the Portuguese have it to-day. and much revenue t'lr it, together with many 
great privileges for the whole Christianity ; which privileg- s were written on oUqs of coipoer. 
like the o'kij of Crang.inor, in different letters and ciiara ters, IMahivai'. Canarin, and oi the 
Tamul, and letters of Bisnagaa. And at Tevclacare these oZ/ns' were producerl and shown to 
the Archbishop by the Christiau.s, among the most preeiems things of the Church, as inesti- 
mable treasures ot their honours and privileges. For all tlie.se things th.ese Chri.stians rcyard 
these two Chaldeans as holy men, and call them garlpjagaT, which, in their languasc means 
“the saints,"’ and twice every day make the commemoration of them in their divine office, 
r.nd they have dedicated many Churches to them : all which, at the Sjmod. the Archbishojt 
suppressed, ordering that they should not pray to them, since it was not allowable to 
reverence as saints lU'in oi wliora no one knew who they were nr liow they had died and 
lived, and since th re was mueh pr.ib.ibility and indicatiais that tliey were Xesturiau by 
'-t, having come from its fountain-head, Babylonia, and had been received bv these 
jieojil'cs ; for they were of the same .seer as that which they profe.ssed . ” (Fob Iv, col. 2— Fol. 
or. col. 1 .) 

De Glen, tJie Freiicli translator ot Gouvea's Jornada, has a curious mi.stranslatinn, whiclr 
on former occasions, w'h<-n I could not consult the Purtugue.'e text of lOOQ, gave me mueh 
trouble. De Glen says of the privileges that they "Avero engraved un copp'T-[)lates (as wo 
have said those of Cr.ingaiior wvre) in different forms of uharacti I's. dlakibur. Can.-: tin. of 
Tainnl. in leiters als i of Biisnagaa, whieh w -re Iran .'ated in the Tanaierate tongue ; 

and tliese plates were exhibited and shown to t'no Lord .\rchbislio]).’'^' 

The redative ‘ Icsjudks ’ can refer to tlie ’ plates ’ or to the ' p-tt-ri ’. The only word 
with which I could compare ‘Tanaierate’ was ‘Tolinale' in Duarte Barbresa,*-’ ?.c.. d'uh'i-nada, 
Tuluva, i c., Tula of S.Oanara. I now tind that do Glen has gro-sly misundeiNiood his t-ext 
as he often does, to the e.xtent that one should never use him for tr.inslation. The words 
“whk'li wore translated in the Tanaierate toii.gue .... ” coiTespuiul to the Portumiese 

‘bus qiin^i ci’i Tried' r.’trqjozam Ira'idai, and inoilradas ao Arcubi-ipo'’-, and this means : ■‘which 
(cop;)tT-platcs( at revalecare wen; brought out, and .-hown to the AreliLishup,'’ De Glen read 
iradie.'dai^ ’ trail -Icited..” when it was a qu-stion of bringing the ]ilatc-; ont oi the 
church trea'iiiy, wJiich in Alalabar is an enormous safe, often a-- big as a roo'ii. 


When .\reiibi-hop d' .Meir/.es I tt tile Chufeli ,[ Tevalikara, in tb-a kii,g,i,„n „f the 
(picen of ‘ Gliang inat" to go to ’ Guiid.tra’. ■' the b'hri-,! kins brouglu to liim, for liim to see, 
three big (o[)!)t id'a-^ written in divers ehara'-lern whieh contained many jirivileiro.s and 
revenues, w'eich th ■ king who f urn I -d 0,-,ul,,o (Q.iitou) gave to the C.hure'i wiii. h the two 
Wiio came from Babylonia, Mar Xarao and .Mar IVodh, built fla iv, as wv .said above ■ wtiieh 
oUas the Chtistians of this Church keep as au iivstimable Treasure. And .so, before .shuwin<>- 
them to the .Archbishop, they asked him to swear never to take th-m from tli it Cliurchl 
andh ' did u, : for tuyv f ■ar.-d Im nught tak > them to Angamade, beeause it is the 
headquarters iff the Bisliopric, wh.re it,- Aruldves are. And aiiout others,’ like the.s,., u, anted 
to the Chureh at Grang.uior, {Fof. '.Hr, o,l. 1) ih> Ghmlians ceupl-diu.d that I he v were 
lost in th- li.tiu!-' of the P.,r(iigu-e m In - fa- iory ,.f <',,einn. where an Aruhbi.-hop of ti,e 
S-rra, Mar da-ob, .1. -posited them on a <-e|!,ia, oc c.i-ion. .tiel th- \ \ aliie t in-se o/A.,- so hie hi v 

beeause in tie m are --e.ntained llr-ir privileges and honours, in wlneli lliey waiU f iie Mihv-'ir 
King- ever t o maintain them. And e.n-li one was two palms long and' four Jingers broad. 


el .1. ij, a ■ Ot-n, II'. f ( Irtr irwr d s iii'an-i y. 

£■2 Damo-, O'-i'ir'c D'lrboM, 1. 1S2. 
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iugI was writtf-ii .- a b.jtii .sides ; an'l ail three haa^ fr-jni au iron ring.” (Gouv'ea, Jui'iiada, 
iO'JCi, fol. 9 r — 9 ; 

While I was at Qiiilon, at. th^ end or January 1924. I motored to Tevalikara, to innuin- 
about chose eopp 'r-plates : bat, as in the tiiU- of Fra Pajhnj, no o:ie there knew anytljiug 
of them. From r'le de r-ripcion gi\en, sorno oil" in hlalahar iiiight bo able to tell us v. .'lether 
the.'.e idates are p j-eihly any of those now kno'.rn to e:-;Ft. 

lu'iar Pduliu'is a S. !3avrholoina"o '-onglit in vain f^.r the Quiljii and Tovalikara phate.s 
laentioneil by Ainp;., li! Ida Perron. Flo writes; — 

'■ Matay idacay, a Cassaiiar, born at Anak.uiual, and i^ccretary at Verapnli to Doin 
Florentius a Jesa, Risho]) of Areopolis, wrot<' Lii\i -if Salni-^. But uneertain and supposi- 
titious is a copy of tlie p; i m,'' tv-s grantvi' iy F v G i-a.nperuinal to the (.'hristian.s of 
fc)t. Thomas, w'neii .Inqiietil du Perron pruduces in his Ztii'l-AcLsta, Dies. peel. p. cl.vx sepp, 
as having been received irom that prie.st in 17oS (p. For ; 

“1. D. Florentius, Bishop cf Areopolis, in l is letter to Anquetil, does not inarl: the 
place whence tint cirpy was tale n, orvivrv It i.„s 

“ 2. La Croze and Raulin, in his histc ryof the Diamper 8\uod (idi. 1, p. b), tell o]jeri!y 
aud clearly that the copiicr -plates, on whieh wme written the irrivileges of tlie Ciiristians 
granted Iry Cerainperumal, were lost tluougli the careles.siwss of ti^e Portuguese Procurator, 
with -ulioin ?dar Jaeob tiie Bisiiop had deposited them. .SLioh too is the general tradition 
of the learned in Idalabar. 


“3. The Christians never jjroduced this copy before ihe kingot Cochin and oi Travan- 
core, wlien there was qu"jLion of the jirivili'ges [of ti.e Chri^tian^j, of tlieir iiifraet.'or. . of the 
dignity of the (.'hristians, or tLe honour of the cl.urehes, or .-.hen an}' jk rseeution was moved 
against the churches. 

“4. I made a diligent empuiry foi' these erhik c:es at Collain ami a; 'Idvdacie. uiaie 
AmpV'til had thought these writings were luding. and I eouid iiiU lind the;n,. 

“ Therefore, tiiat ctJpy of the Prh..rt IMuitay is uneeitaiii and sujqia.sitnic.us. like two apo- 
eryphal leiter.s liy him : one of the .Bl-'ssed Vituin dlrry, written to St. Ignatius, Patriarch 
ol Autioeh, and another of the B. \ . .M. to the pcuuie of Flessina, whieli. Matay cireulatcd 
{ccndit''’.bal) as iriie and genuine at Veiupoli.' 

F'riar PauHmis is mistake'll if he iliought (hi re could not be topic s, more or ic ss exat', , 
of Iheprivik ges granted to Thomas (ana. In- 1921 ilie Box . Fr. J. Panjikauui and ftir. T. K. 
Josi'lih colh'cted in a short time 13 versiMns of lhe.se pric i'ege.s. 1 am airedd manx' an' iic.t 
genuine, and have been made! to air Ihe jmeuliar xma.s of die Aoribi-is agam.s! tlic' Southist.s, 
and ru’c ro'.scc. Oiie such xa rsion xxhieh ea.nie to light at tJodmirmi during mx' journex' xxould 
Iiave descrx'ed being }ii iiUed at cniee. Will iv he snpiui s-ed, Iveau.-c' it i "cites the mioia must 
of the iSexTiiClniL-eliesof 8t. I'hoinis audattribaiestiieui to Ti'a'iua- v'aua; St. Thoimi,-.' claim 
Oil India i.s liuilt eii struiigei grouinls llntu i!ie>S^vtu Churches. Suenis pve> is^lx’ the sUii" of 
the St. Tiiom.is Ciinstie.iis th.r!, n’ tim p'abli_':i,i._)ii of tli,' diifeceut versions of tliese privileet-s 
noxveiuTc'iit xxerc' at templed, it mignt oe x i"\\e.l by one se, i ii.n of t I'.e c'tiiumuuity ;is an attack 
on theii' dignity. Alltlie old antijiathy ol Southi.sts and Xcirttiist.s xxould blaze u]) again, ami 
xxho knoxxs xvliether nexv taked di.eumcmt.s xxould nid he j'rodueed ! There is still a class of 
professional hards, xxii.j go about the houses i.f Ciirisiians singing t lies" [irixik'ges, and irom 
xvhom valiants nt the jirivilegi s could lu* cMraete.!, 'I’iu.se .soa<a.s should be eomp.ired 
tr.iashtle,!, !> ibd-li i on I'.i.'i.- on.i mviis, and with iin aiu ocg.ir.l lor the su.veejti ibihties of 
r.i iilii 1 11" .1 S. 1 ni ’•( ]i : Mil.: '.It f ( h f ,i' ^ ( '‘t , /' c /, I { •, 1 !■ . i 'M j i • | | . 

'■ Idum luiu llloh..)) t l,.o iilm-J Du c;. S iii-cnt ( .') \eisicii ol ih" i - ol.U" er mr liv ('Imra- 

niaii reruinc.i to t he Sn Ocia Chi i-ti.iu .. IJu I'erioti .-howc-il tiu-. I i ,i S,\ ri.'u pni- i .,c .M il lufli rl who in lii'l 
rortugu.'.-o g.ive him an oral I ran -la (ion, wliieh J)ii I’orroii produo - al p.ego 17.5 ol hi- li.n.k [Z, Muv dnj 
Tliia version iu iio way rcL'iii 1)1. s th._' roitnen \ei-ioji wliieh h.t; .dready hi'cn given Trav Man 

It. it;. 
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certain classes of tlio Christian community. Wo complain of tiie deart’n of materials for a 
history of the Malabar Ohnrehes. The materials are plentiful. They are to be found in 
.songs, religious or patriotic, in the songs of the dillcrent chinches, for many churches hav.. 
a .song of tlieir o«’n recording tlu-ir beginning, their tradiihm.s, etc. The scholars in Malabar 
now know that tliey can compare the prcssent .song.s or vcT^ims of the privilege’s of Thomas 
Cana with a copy puhli.sheel by Amjuetil Du Perron, An English translation of Du Perron’s 
contents of the plate.s was sent by me to Mr. T. K. Joseph for study and comment. The 
contents appear to be valuable. 

Eriar Paulinus’ reflections o;ii -M. tay l^ratay’stwoapoci'vjihallttter.s are unjustified. That 
2 )riest maj’ have thought the.se two letter.^ genuiiW'. They may have been current in Syria and 
IMalabara.sthey wereiiithc We,st. The Ejn.stle of the .B. V. }.LtoSt, Ignatius Martyr has only 
nine lines in the 1 abrieius edition of the aitocryplia. It exliort.s to faith and courage. Equally 
.short is the letter to the p/oplc of Mes.sina : it conwy's an exhortation to faith and a ble.ssing. 

To sufiqiose that Matay's cojiy of the privileg.-s wa.s sup^^asititions is ungenerous. 
Wo cannot im-agine tliat th" 2 >resont copies of th..'se priv'ilcgvs of Thoraa.s Cana all dcriv'c 
from Matay's copy, or that the in.stitntion of the bards is irosterior to Matay. 


Two Portuguese versions of the Thomas Cana Copper-plates, 


ISi-ihop R<j': ixr-:^ioii. 

Coquarangon .seia prosperado o tenha 
lunga uida o uiua Cc mil uu-ios, diuino, 
-eruo de D'.s, forte, uerdadc'ro, iuslo, eheo 
■le boas obras, racionauel, jmdero.so sobre , 
toda a tr. a. ditoso. ucvedor, glorioso, jiro-s- ■ 
2 X.'ro no ministerio do D'.s direitam. tv. no 
Malauar iia cidade gr.de do gr.Ule Idob- 
Pejmido elle no tepo de ilerrurio tie fcu.ro | 
no dia seiJtimo do ines de Mar^o ates de liia 
cliea o mesmo Rcj Coquarangon ostando e 
Carnel[ur] chegou Thome Cananoo horn ■ 
prldjial 0 liua nao determinado de ucr a 
derradr.a parte de Orientc. E uedoo alcriis 
homes conio chegara forao [a] di.ser a Ehvj. 

E ueo o mesmo Ilej, e uio e chamou ao dito 
Thome home principal, c dcsebarcou, c 
ueo diate delRej, o qual falou co cllc amie- 
auelm.tc e Ihc iMz sobreiiome ^i.a o honrar, 
o sen proi5rio, chamidoo Coquarangon Can- 
aneo. E cllc rccebco delltej e.sta hora c fov 
.so apoii.sar no .sen (Fol. 87v) lugar. Eel Rev 
llie dell a cidade de IMagialeiqiatanam ji.atodo 
s'pre. E est.ido o thtu Rcj nesta gr.de pro. 
sperid.e toy hu dia a caya ao mato, c o 
mesmo Piej ei ivou [o] mato todo. E chamou 
de jav.s.sa a Thome, o qual vco, e e.-^teuo diutc 
delPvcj e hora ditosa. E pergutou ElRej 
ao diuinhador. E depoi.s fahm ElRej co 
Thome, q’ c(lifiea[ria] hua cidade naquelle 
mato. E reapondeo aclllej*'^ fazjdullio ji.ro 
reuerecia, e disse: Eu quero este mato p.a ml. 

64 Fir 


Do Couto’s ver.'iion. 

Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 5, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, 
pp. 283-285. 

Copia da doaeao que ElRcy do Malavar 
fez a Thome Cananeo. 

Cocurangon .seja pro.sperado, e tenha longa 
vida, e viva cem mil anno.s, divino servo 
tie Deo.s, forte, verdadeiro, cheio de boas 
oiiras. rat i, navel, poderoso, (P. 284) sobre 
toda a terra, ditoso, vencedor, glorioso, 
pi’OspiTo no ministerio de Deos direitamentc. 
Ro Malavar na Cidade do grande idolo, 
r.'inando eUe em tempo de Mereurio. no dia 
setiino do mez de Maryo antes tla Liia cheia, 
<1 mesmo Rey Cocurangon, e.stando cm 
C(.riii lur. cliegou Thome Cananeo, homem 
piineipal, cm huma mio com dctcrminayilo 
de ver a derradeira terra do Oriente, e 
veiido-o ( hegir alii, deram reeailo ao Rev, 
(pie o ijiandoii ir jierante si, fallou com elle 
ainie iveluientc. c Uk' d'o o sen pnqirio Home, 
cliam indo-.-:e dalii jior diaiile Coeiirangon 
( auaueu a (|uein KlRey deo a Cidade Pataua 
ji.ra tudo .empre. E ( stuiido esto Rey 
j ( m sua grande jiro.speridade, foi um dia a 
y.iyi e muidou cerear o mato. iendo ctmisigo 
o fl'iioiue Cmaiieo. e fallou ElRey com hum 
granle A^rn.logo, tjue Ihe aeonsclhou que 
ih'sse todo a(piel!(> mato, que era gi’ande, 
ao Camuico, conio fez. (jue elk; maudou logo 
royar, c aliinpar. Eoi isto no mesmo anno, 
em que alii ajjortou aos onzo dias do mez 
t. alltcj 
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E o Rej Iho coccdco, o clou p.a todo sempre. ‘ Je Abril. E ncste raato mandou logo o 
E logo oiilru did alimp' u arpr’llc inato e : (Aiiianoo fabricar Iiuma Igrt-ja, cm que 

poz ori ollios iiL'lle no nicsuio anno a o:izo do , J'dRty lanoou a pri-’iicira pe(.lra, v assim fun- 

Abril, e deo por hcrava a Thome P tPpo, c ' d,ju alii liuma raui arrezoada Cidadc, e 

dia dit(.)so, P nonie dclKoi, o qual poz o lA'. , tlou a ElRey miiitos, e inui ricos preseiites ; 

o *1^010*^° p.a a Igr.a e p.a a casa de j p. L, quo o Roy Ihe (P. 285) eoncedeo luals 

Thome Cananeo, e fez alii Iiua eidade a todo-; -(.i.'.- inodu'; dc in.'truincnto.s mu.sicos, e 

e Ptroii na Igr.a e fe.z alii oracaP no ru'^sm;. ; totlas a.s lionras que so faziain ao mesmo Rey. 
dia, depoi.s de.stas Thriiiie nusiiio b y I E coneeileo-ilie mais p( d('r pera cm suas Loda.-j 

ao.s pa-s.-^os ilelRej e Ihc GiiVreeoo piv^Ptea e ' podoivm as niulheres lazer certo sinal com o 

depoi.s dhti) dice alRij, (i' live des--..- a ci'e .lo n.a I'oca. (pie fad as iiiulliores dos Rey.s 
e a seu.s dc scpdclvs aipulla t ru. E luedi. u ' , .d-aii fa/.ei'. Coacedeo-liie mais jiozo dhs- 
ilozetos e .'-e.^eiita e (pia.tri. couados do ' i-'.i;o .soh.o seu real, e todas as mais, como 
Elefante, e deu a Tin-m,., < e< mus A.c'.c'- ' . cu i p- qiia po.'s(.<'., e ipie 23udes.se pdr 
dptes 2^-T todo .si'uqiK'. E iuto.m.le sc sP;> , i.lao.s a .sou 'p.-vc,. As ic.-timuiihas cpue 
e dua.s casas, (|' alli se fizerao loco, t lu-itC'. i ' 'la'.am U' iaiiada.'- ne.stas i.’a.stas sam a.s 
0 aru'ires, eo .sous cii'cuiio.s, e > P '.'us camiidios ' s.’guintes ; Cad.axcii' aiidi. Chei’aiaru. Putan- 
■0 terminus 2 '>ateos interiore.s. E tPccdeuilie ' chate, Coiiu .'O. ij'.iteiro mor de ElRey, 
setc modus de iii'.ti'oin.to.s muzieo.s c tode.s Arcimdem Cuimdem. do sen Conselho, 
a.s lionras, e falar (i), e andar eniiio Rej, e Ameiiate, Coiidem, Gerulem, Capitao do 
nas bodas fa.serP a.s molheres cert (3 sinal o<P u oamim, Chiranmala Portati Resvoramen, 
dedo na boca, e cPeedeo llie 2 Kzo di.^tincto, ' Regedor (.la banda do Oriente no Malavar, e 
c ornar o ehaP cP [’’^nos, e cPeedeulhe abaiius oulros muites quo dei.xo 2 '>or fiigir prolixidade. 
realcs, e dobrar o sand.il lU) brago. o tabor- | 
naculo .... eal ( i) P tudu 23c>rte de .s.: u i 
Rejno p.a todo scm 2 )i’c, c afora distu ciiico I 
tributo.s a Thume, e a sua gcra^aP, c a sens 1 
cPfedcrados p.a humP.s e 2 J-a molheres e p.a j 
[to]d[os] sens 2 iar'tes c aos f.os de sua l.vi ' 
p.a todo sem23re. O dito Rej e .sen nnine o ' 
deu testcmunlias c.stc.s 2 iriRei 2 )es .... | 

(T//e rest as above tn the translation.) : 

{T } I r;j, it'll I (/.) 

THE IXTERPRET.V!’U)X OF TH.E UPAXISADS. 

IP- lAHTsir cHAXj)!! \ j!H.\TTA. i:ai:.ti;i;, 1.1 .\ , n L, 

{('ontinmu Jrum yrp/' F'2.) 

Me hare .seen tlnis far tliat tlie maniK-r in whieli Deusson and others are buil'diug ;i 
rnohni phili3-oi3liy of the h pa imydios a more or less arbitrarj- choice and is not free 
froiii ambiguity. It is further open toqu ■s(io,i vchother a modern phil( 3 .soi)Iiy of the CpaiiHarh^ 
as distiuguistK'd from, and a ( indojieiicl.'iit ol, t he 1 o/ iat f-sui/ms, is not altogether an anomaly, 
le.uliug to iiinnb'iulcd misconeeptions. \\ i> ought not to berget tliat the attempt of Deu.ssc'ii 
and ot'if'i’s is not the e iiliesl attempt to coii'lniot a iilnlosojjhy out of the T' prinU t'ls. The 
I 1 (l/iuta-^hl rits tlumiselves are anotli.r such attempt--tlie most iin23ortant, the most 
el.issical and tli- mod au'horit.iiin' of such attempts. Our analysis of tlie situation, it 
may be lioped. has uixe u us this r. ^iilt lb,;t t!i ■ jiliilo-.ipliy of the Upani.-inJ't es it is u-uallv 
2 )r(>sented to us is not. slnctly .'-pe.ihiiigg a homogeneous .sy.-,tem. Either \vc have tlie 2 )hilo- 
S(3phv of tins or tiial group of ! j.a u-nids — a groiq), be it remembered, formed more or Ics.s 
according to our tast(\ or aeeoiiling to materials availalile to us ;— or ivc ha\ e wliat is 
ine()ri'()rat('(l in the ( ii/ihila-<:'itrai. d’lu' most authentic and liistorical fahilosophy of the 

1 !iis \vui\l. blim'i il in tile tc.\t. j.. rej'L'aiccl nioro clear') in the inargui. 
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is wbat is contiiinccl in tlicsc Ifwc tiike the liberty of going beyond the 

iSuli'ii',, V. e may lincl our.-elves landed in a cone 'Ties of [ihilosophies, instead of being blessed 
surh a truer inbesis. 

Eceii the interpretation that we ibid in (be ’.vas a gradual growth. We have evi- 

deiT'e evithin the Sulna thcm'^c-lvcA that the interpretation of the U/ja.ufy.ds attempted 
rheiein was no: a sudden discovery which Hashed from the brain of one man ; on the con- 
ir.ir'i’. we h^ s'e e . idenoe that it iv.n a gradual am' peihaps a slow larocess, which ultimately 
ealniinaled in t';e sv-beiu that wc find in the Si’Jnn. 

The nael. as of tliis sytLem is of couive tho.se S'lt.ris which refer to .speeinc texts of the 
b'lto/itii "! i an! iiitnpret them. The texts are not .cT/j?;'/ in tiie S'-fra^i, but thi commentators 
are aim -talway.^ an iniinousasto which of thetexts the author of the Sal/'u-s has in view in 
any particular j)!ewe. Tims .S - ',v;s i. !. 2:b etc , refer to .specific texts ; but it is interesting to 
note that, t'ioii_h tiiey ol;! i^e Irdono to diiier.^iit 'choois. both .Sankara and Riim’inuja 
lu exiH.ainin 1 tat -'' antd .smi'’ar S'i'hws puots, a laioo; without exception, the identical 
pa^' 'e ;s ol th..' f , ' ■ 

1 h, of i wn'jjrel-dioii. ;’o \.e woi.- . eying, itre the nuckus of the sy.dein. The 

.S''’,.,,. v.liieii (li si'.. ;\, I .-yd.e.Uj of tiiough: ..nd at:. nipt to reliilethcm (: /.. ii. 1. 1- etc.), 
e.re Is 'bceLily e.ii askl.d budre-.s to the .system, and chronologically, may have been later. It 
may even be .'upoo^cJ. that ilie>e l.ittcr /b'ti.'ra-- increased in number and variety, as attacks 
began to be made nn ju tiie sy.^tem from dblerent (lumtcrs. 

L'vcnsofai' as tlm interpretation of the , Shi, '.ms go. there are signs of a gradual growth. In 
dih’erent eojaieetioti'. the autlun- of tiie .S'b'.vm- re.'ers to ewrher authorities by name, obviously 
iinjdying that there have been other interprelers of tiie Cpanisadic texts before him. Thii.s 
in Si'bii i. 1. fid ft arq.. the author proj^ows to a.sccriain the meaning of CI■/n■>doqqa. v. II, 
cop' ci.iliy the eiaire.^lon ' Yaisvaiuira ’ u-.ed tlir-roin (rf. .Sankara and Ramanuja) ; and inci- 
dentally he refci s to tin ec otlier earlier iiiterpreter.s, viz., Jaiinini (i. 1. 2s), Abnaratliya 
(i. !. 2.)). and abo B.'ulari (i. 1. 3<i)— the last being the name of his father (r/. Panini. iv. 1. 
101). 

Again, in i, 4. 19 <1 while deciphering the meaning of the word ‘ Atman ' in Bfliadd- 

r ! njrih.i Up., iv. .1. b (e/. Sankara, R.imamija and Vallabha), he again refers to .\smarathya 

(i. 4. 20) and abu to diudulomi (i. 4. 21) and Ka-^a.krtsix.a (j, 4. 22). 

There are two other teachers to whom a reference is made in the Su'ras. Those arc 
K u'yiiajini (iii, 9) and Atreya (iii. 4. 44). The first is referred to in connection with the 
iiitiTprctal ion of the pa-5^age, ('h'lddn jpa, v. In. 7 ; and the second name is cited in connec- 
tion vitii a particul.ir doctrine involved in ],a'sagcs like Br. Up. i. 3. 2S, Ch. ii. 3. 2, etc. 
All thc'C references show that the auttior of the Vcd-iul'i-’^t'im'^ was heir to a more or less 
uiibrukcn tradition of interpret, ition of llie L'p.mi'adio texts. 

Rcsiilx's 1 he~e .S ///;•'( s of Dad.uAyana and the authoi itics rpiot:';! by liim, other attempts 
at inti lyt'et,’. tioo of the Up'iaiptiU also appear to have been m.ide. Por instance, there is a 
(ib'i c ii' ■ I the il'-.ih-n-qiiii, which dcveles .sever.d of il - chaphTs to an iiitcrfiretation and 
, miimi”' 'tion of the teachings of .some of tli - le.uling Upin'vvh. These stray attempts 
1.!.' i: ' IT. e • 1 o.- u: <y !r'\e follow. -d tie- S di'd^ of 1 ],' l iiv yaiia : hut the\' have all been 

i ' 'o . ,| e;.il O' ;.n,, d by the /-'/v/s. .\ii 1 to-day ila -e leprc-ent the acme of all 

l,'aaitio:i .! attc:ip>i - o, aiu ieiil an 1 mcduev.i! i ndi.i to uu.i"'' ! ,1 u.l a’td to evpLiiii (lie P/juaf- 
■a/'. ,;,,'.'e V,- ,1,1V I'lfiit to overlook this fe 4 .-ittem it in bn'I'iinu our own th-ories ? 

IVi' ] ive pel'll, ips been encouraged in siieh an ai,eiii|u bv th oi\'er lenee of views of the 
iiilerpi .1 i !■: (4 tJi .. e J5ut WC should not i'niore ihc f.u t I ii - I 1 ■, eii tlie,-.e di'cergent iiiterpre- 

t ,1'... llii'iich tliey li'id their own individual .sv.stems to hiiild. ;\'e! took their .start invariahlx' 
li'oiii ilie Stilni''-'. 4 hey kiKnv the texts of Ihc Ujinitl-’'id'i well enough. Deussen's state- 
ment til. it .Sankara had inhisliands 110 collection of U iKnid nU ' {op. viL, ji. 31 ). is nii-'leadiiie:. 
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It cannot be insinuated tiiat Sankara did not knoic the L'ixini-;a<h he was quoting t:i»in ; 
Deussen's meaning seems to be that Sankara regarded the f'panivi'^lx ' as still forming the 
concluding chapters of their respectiv'c Brahinayas ' , and that he was. therefore, wrong. Even 
if this be Ueussen's contention, it is difficult to support him. The UpanUads came to be re- 
garded as independent books very much later than the date of their birth : and some ot them 
still continue to be regarded as the concluding chapters of their respective Brdhntanax’ . 
Deussen gives no reason for thinking that originally they were not part ot a Brdhmina or a 
il/a«/ra text.- In some case.s no doubt the Hm/nanwor has been lo.st. though the correspond- 
ing Upan 'md has been preserved. At least one Upanhnd. viz., the tm. forms part of an 
important Mantra text (i.c. the White Yajus). So. the tendency to regard the Upani^ads 
as independent products implie.s a defiance of all accepted tradition and is not so easily 
sujjported. This is, however, bj- the way. [^7- Jat inini-xi'itrn. ii. 1. 33j. 

It cannot but be conceded that the cuiumentators of the Sutras knew the text^ of the 
Upaiiimds and knew them no less than we do Vet, each having his own system of thought 
to develoiJ, all of them — Sankara and Kamamija and \’allabha and iladhva — build their sys- 
tems on the Siitras. The Siitras were not regarded as rrrenled like the UpanBad* : their 
authority was only the authority of a great name ; it was not absolute and infa'Iilile. The 
Sutras thems(>lves refer to earlier inter[)reters of the texts. Jmd just as before the Sutras. 
independent interpreters of the texts proceeded on their own lines, there wa^ nothiuu for- 
bidding a similar procedure after the Sutras. They were not part of the sacred text-, Ju.st 
as a modern interpreter ignores the. Shi/ms and put.s his own meaning upon the t(>xt,s. Sankara or 
Ramanuja or Vallabha might havedoneexactly the same without being guilty of heterodoxy. 
In fact. Sankara and several others have commented on the U panimds as indeiiendent books 
and as the ultimate sources of Wdantic knowledge. Yet when they harl to build their 
systems of ijhilosophy. they took the .S7i//-ns as the (.ommon foundation, though there was 
nothing to bind them to .such a procedure. This is an important and interesting fact : 
and its significance should hav'e been sufficiently .-tressed 

We should recollect in this connection that the Vrddnta i.- the mo.st orthodox, the mo.st 
sacred and the most Brahmanical of all the philosophic- of ancient India. 'I’lie -o-ealled 
Ksatriya oriain of the l.^panisaJs is an unprovt'ii hypothes;- : the V pa n mid are a- integral 
a part of the Bn'ihmanical culture as the I’cdds themselves. And the I'iddnta is the -y.-tem 
that IS built exclusively on .sacred texts {rf. Sutra, ii. 1. II). It is the system that paid tin- 
greatest homage to the orthodox Ih-rUimanical organis.i t ion of ca.ste [ir/raa) and stages of 
life {uirunia). (I /- Sidra' i. 3. 34 . lii. 4. 17. l!t : etc.) .\nd this is the sy-tein in which tin* 
continuity of \'edic culture has been preserved most of all This eharaeterisatioii of the 
Vedanta is not affected by the fact that the Piirra-ntiiiWih'd of daiiniiii is an eqnallv ortho- 
dox system, being also based on sacred texts and being coneerned with the iuter|ir('tation 
of another section of Vedic literature. In .-pite of ditlcrcnce in the value assioued tu Karnm. 
the system of daimini cannot claim to be mon orthodox than tlie V ddnia. On the contrarv, 
the Vtddnta may rightfully claim that it is a necessary complement to the -y-tem of .1,01111111. 
which is, therefore, incomplete in itself. 

The I’iirra-rnhnduLsd has been the ]ihilo.sophieal baek-ground oi ; In- Smili.', whicli rt'gu- 
late the rituals and external formalities of the religions life of a Hindu. It is ba-ed on the 
Bruhmauas. to explain which it euqiloys canons of interpn-tation eminciaied byit-c!t. It is 
certainly not opposed to the I edas and to that i-xtent it i- ot course ortlioilox : iiid the 
advocates and supporters of this .system to this day have lieen far more nuiiieroii- than those 
of the Vedanta. But it has ignored the Vpanisruh — not a negligible branch ol th - rcvcalcfl 
literature. It bad to ignore them, bccau.-e their attitude towards Yedic Liturg\ va- not 

3 U'-ii-scii, lunvtnor. cxjiressrs a niodiliccl \ u-w .iboiit tli-,- niatti-r in the bit rul lu t u -, t,, hi- 

SysUm t'f ft' VtfUiBta 
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tree from .>us 2 iicion. Aiul tiiat « a' exactly the ^truiiL: point of tlie Vulunfu. The Vulmta recog- 
iiiiecl the ."sy.steni of .faimini. even cinott'tl from him and the texts on t\hich his system was 
based ; Imt at tJie same time, exposetl it-, liiuitation-. He.siiles, the IVcM/da gave full weight 
to the It tliu^ ineluded more of the \'edie lore within its .scope than any other 

system, 

'll the V'llnnla-^iilni^. the more or less nni)roken eontinuity of interpretation of the 
IJptn has found a {lerfect form of cxipression. Tliis i.> vv hy all subsequent systemdjuild- 
ers ‘•I the Vedanta School, instead of going straight to lh(> original sources in the Upanhads, 
wi.ioh they knev, wcil enough. — [ireferreil to bnild on thi- eummon and undisinited foun- 
dation ot the >utra^. 

Tile iire-tiee of thc'e Si'itru-^ of Badarayaiui ua^ unique. The authontatne eiiaj-acter 
ot hi- mtei pretation of th<“ l'jmnf>(id'< is furthc'r evideneei! by the fact that eixm those who 
did i,"t. strictly .'peaking. belong to the VuInnUi School, eor.-idi n-d him well worth quoting. 
And iii-- authority was sometimes enough fora |)hilosoplucal tcin-t. In tlie Hliahti-'idra-^ of 
"sandilya. we find copious references to the Sulni-'i of Ruelaravana. Thus, SAmlilya i. 1. 4. 
i. 2. 17, li. 1 4. and iii. 1 . 7 refer respectively to redd/dn-oi/;/!'- i. 1. 7. i. 1. 1. iv. 1. it, and i. 1 2. 
Besides. Svaime'vara. the commentator of •''andiiya. quotes several other Snfni-^ of Badara- 
yana in the course ot elucklatiag Ids author Original aKn are quoted ; but Badara- 

yana's authority is not e.idy never cliallenged. hut his interpretation is quoted ajiprovingly : 
and this, in s^iite of the fact that hi' S'd/ms were not Cfiiisidered ' Atiauriiseya ' or as ot 
iion-humau ori.giii. This sliows the unshakeahlc po.sition that the tintras had established for 
them .selves, 

it is no douiit true that liy no stretch of iinauination can the Sii/ras be understood to 
lefer to dll the Upnni^(dh. But that in it.self ought to be a wanung to us against taking the 
liberty of forming any group that we like of the rponUnd-^ and then basing a jihilosojiliy 
upon it. If the Shlrav have avoided reference to any of the 11 pnnhadi^. the question ouglit 
robe decided first how far they are entitled to mir eonsiderntion at all. before admitting 
their claim to contribute to a philosophy of the (' piinl-iad'-. It is an admitted fact that a large 
number of the U iKinimls owe their origin to sectarian movements — that is to say, to a re- 
crudescence or innovation of seet-deities and their cults. And some of the U panifud^ ag&m are 
but oft’-.shoots of the original texts of IJialmta-cidijd. These latter say very little that is ori- 
ginal. i.e,, very little that is not found in the earlier and more authentic Vpanhads. {('f. 
Jleussen. op. cit.. [i. !).) For instance, the Mahurukya -uptnihail . a.s the very name sigui- 
fie.s, is only an elucidation of the experience implied in the ' great saying ' {tnahdvdk'ya) of 
I ddalaka in Ch. Up. vi. 8, viz. ' Tattvamasi ’ — That thou art'. U pan had of this 
class have little to contribute towards huildiiig u|) a philosophy of the Upanhads. And as to 
those that are unmistakeably .sectarian, obviously they have no right to take a share in the con- 
.'ti notion of a philosophy of firahnni-ridijd. For instancig what right has the Rudruhn-jdhdla- 
iij,!iii^ad. — which, astlie very name implies, i.s but a dissertation on the efficacy ot wearing 
a rudrdkm (the berry of tiie Eleoearpus). a [leculiar kind ot seed, which i.s worn on the arm 
ur neck or ear by certain orthorlox people — w liat riglit lias such a book as this to be considered 
in lonnection witii tlie construetion of a ph do.'^iphy of the Upani^ads ( 

.c-viflently some of the Upannad-'^ iuive to lie e.xeinded from our consideration in build- 
ing jp a philosopliy of the (■ pnnhadf. As to which .should be excluded and which not, tin* 
Silt rax, wo contcnrl, are our best and most autlientic guide. Our choice is practically limited 
til .he b pamyidx. to whicli the Siilrax liave been or can be understood to liave 
referred. 

Xow, that being so, is there any other philosopliy of the Upanhadx but what is coii- 
tai. 4 in the Siilras of Badarayana ( Is there anything in the Upanhads which has not been 
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timched niion by the Sufra-^ ' Or. is there anything in the Salnti for which the authoritv 
ot seKe text or other of the Upnni^ads cannot be cited i Thc-^e facts warrant us in eonclur!- 
iti” that the ino.st scientific and historically the most accurate interpretation of the V'pani- 
^mh .s to be looked for in the Si(lrn-< ot Badarayana. They contain the entire philosoiihy of 
the r .nnpads in a nutshell. 

We shall probably be confronted here with the objection that the do not tell their 

own r.n-.oiinp: and commentators have differed as to what they exactly mean. Our answer 
to this is that modern interpreters ot the (’ also have differed . and the caunmenta- 
tois the Sttfra^ have not dilVered so hopelessly that nothing common can be found in them. 
On :::e contrary, in most essential things, they ai;ree. The most important points in which 
they lisaLtree are questions regarding the reality of the individual soul anc' the world, and 
( OUST juently their relation witli Brahma As to tin causality of Brahma the course of the 
evolu:;un ot the world, the means fur the attainment of Brahma and similar thing', there 
is little, if any, difference between one school and another. Even m cases where they (litter, 
they tnote mo.stly the same passaacs from the U jxuii-tnrlv and differ only in the construction 
put .non them, just as modern interpreters do with rea ird Tn p.i'saecs of the f 'pu//k,'e/', 
Siuviv. we do not avoid such differences In- simply oviwlookine tiu- .sh(//r/s. 

.-'.aain. as to tin' pa'saae' meant in any particular the eommentators slmw little, if 

any. .ivergeuee at all If a eomnientator could '.ly that in a p.irticuiar S/ifra (say. i. .’I Id), 
otif '..'.rticular passage was meant ratliei' than allot hei-, it would serve his jmrpose as the exponent 
of a oarticular theory better than otlu'iwise. ^■et curiou'ly enoii 2 h. by a Sii/ni he under- 
stands reference to the '('If-same texts as his adversary, and has to distinguish hmiselt 
from his ojiponent only by the meanimr read into the passages. Had Dcussen lieen aware 
of il'.is striking agreement among tiie commentators of the Si/ini^ as to the texts nT’erred to 
by tls.iu, he would not luu'c exprcs'cd any doubt as t(.) the fact that the exclusion of eertain 
f'pr.-’-^'ulu from the - or. rather, the limitation of the S/'ihv-- to .some only (,if the ('j/'i- 

— was not due to Sankara or to any other commentator individually {n'd< Deussen. oj>. 
i '>: p. 32). but to tradition already tirmly estaiilislied and .scrupulously adhered to. and never 
departed from afterwards. And if he had known this, it may well be doubted if he w ould have 
thought it worth his while to venture upon a separate philo.so|ihv of the U panhada at all. 

It is remarkable that if we adhere to the inoper texts, we arrive at more or less the same 
conclusion which the .ShibffS have reached. To take one example ; Deussen in his philo.sojihy 
of th" Upnnt-irids discusses the doctrine of transmigration (]>. 332) : ho refers there to tlie 
idetr .cal passages (/■/:. ('h. v. 3- Hi : Br. vi. 2 ; Kai«. i. 2 : etc ), to which the Sutras refer (r/. 
SutiLi iii, 1). And Deiissen's own Valnnta also gives the identical version. This shows that 
tliero is little jiistitication for thinking of a. separate philosophy of the Cpanisafls as distin- 
guished from the sy.stem of the \'uldutn-sutra-s Or, to juit it dilferently, the most correct 
and - ientitie interpretation of the Philo.sophy of the !' pauisu'ls is to he traced in the Sulra-s 
of BAlarayana. Thi-y cotLstitute the most rational starting point for all who would know 
the light meaning of the Upnnimds. 

The Sutras constitnti- an ini]iort;uit landmark in the history of the interpretation of the 
Bpaudsad-s. All the threads of earlier interpretation are gathered up in them and are woven 
into ,i fabric iqion which all subse<{Uent thinkers of the school liave rested their doctrines. 
It is not diflieult - and certainly not inqio.ssibii'— to get at the true meaning of the Sutras, 
'I'he commentators agree as to tlie passages of the ixnii<ads that are referred to in anv of 
the Sutras ; thev generally ditfer only as to what thc'C actually mean. In .some cases, no 
doubt, a difference also exists among them as to the meaning of a Sutra itself ; and somctiim's 
even a Sutra is admitted by oni'. but is rejected by another ; and occasionally they also di'. 
agree as to how a particular Sutra should be eoiistructed But the-e are very rare instances 
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and tlo not present insuperable difficulties. And in spite of these minor difference', a cjene- 
rally admitted common system of thought can be deciphered in the Sutras, even against the 
manifest diversities of views of the commentator.s. In most cases, the difference ot view is 
due to the cryptic and equivocal character of the Cpanisadic texts themselves . and such 
tlifferences, we repeat, we cannot escape by attempting our own interpretation. 

These' considerations lead but to one conclusion : A philosophy of the UpaniwI- as dis- 
liiu/uishcd from the philosophy of the Vedanta- sCdras, i.s either meaningless or is not neces- 
sary. It is liable to be misconstrued. VVe are certainly free to dilate upon the text^ of the 
Upanisads or u])on any individual book of this literature : but a philosopltij of the V pnninMh 
cannot be something other than the philoso))hy of the Vedanta. No such philo'ophv has 
been attempted in India after the Sutras of Badarayana. Independent thinkers mu't have 
needed it, and would certainl}- have attempted it. if they had only felt that such an attempt 
was justifiable. .\nd in modern times, a philosophy of the Upanisads involve.s an arbitrary 
selection of texts and ha.s less justification for ignoring the authority of the Sitfras. Kor any 
philosophy of the Upandmh. therefore, the indispensable nucleus is to be found in the Sutras 
of Badarayana. 

It is not suggested here that the Vpnn 'mds should remain a sealed book fur lu. We 
have every right to study them — to .scrutinise their literary merit and the suvge.stions thev throw 
out for the construction of philosophie.s. They are the fountain-head that ha.s continued 
to feed all the currents of Vedantic thought in India; and as such their value is immense. But 
X\xe Sutras of Badarayana are the sheet-anchor for any stable philosoph// of the rpaui-irids. 

BOOK-XOTIOE. 


TifE XiKi by Hk.nn'i.' Skoli). LiukI. <!.W.K. 

(Heei’up: London, Humphrey ililfor'. O.vford 
UnUersi y I’res.s : Ihiiu. 

It IS not easy to resiew a voi.aliulary. but Dr. 
Hanni's iSkold has ttivcn in this book something 
more. Lt euiisists of two parts, philological and 
glossari.il. In the tir.st jtart he li.is striven to 
establish the nature of the relations ot the ytrukli.i 
with the Vcdic literature, and has taken Roth's 
edition as the basis of his investigation 

Taking the Xirukta to lie a riuining eoinincntarv 
on an old list ot Vcdir work', whic-h is now called 
X'uihnnhi <,v Xaii/liUiJ ut.-u. Ur. Skbid di.scusse.s that 
list ot 1 oinincmriratix'e words, iis authorship, it.s 
relation to Vedie words and its recension. He then 
discii'si s t lie Xiiiiinu its a coMi/i/u, and folluw.s this 
with an ateoiiiit of the niatcri.ils he has exaiiiined for 
the (nirpose in I’b pages of ro-earcb of e.xtraordiimrv 
jiatieneo .mil ininuteiif's.s, .\tterlbis eoiiies ;t ilisciis 
Sion ot the iii.iterial in tin pagC' ot even deeper 
research We are then taken with niiieti learning in 
ten eliapteis through the testimony ot J’atahjali and 
the relation ot the Xiruhhi to tlie l>,ilinitilrt:nt(i. 

.\fter tills Ur. Skold asks liiin.self the ipiestion 
Was \ aska .i untiukta. a ijuestirui wlindi has U»- 
eorne neees.,ary to him in eonsecpienee of hi.s own 
research Alter minute investigation he arrives at 
the o[)inion tli.U Indian ti.idilion i.s tight in attri- 
buting tile Stiul.tfi to ^ aska. so tar as it is a 1 * 0111 - 
mentary on tlie -iiiuanlai ah. and that he tiad a hand 
in I he nliole of it ns it now exists. X'ext, after 
dealing with " the Vi ddrttiarti pilcu of about 1180 and 


uie uihanru. Ur. iskold makes .some [ihonolugical 
. remarks on the etymnloeii's of ■■ Xind-tu n, nrral" 
and comes to an important eonelusiun : I thinkwe 
have the right to state that tlie veniaeul.ir ot V.iska’s 
. time must have ls‘en Middle Indian, and it Mould 
have liecn surprising if it had not been s,, ' 

To all this lie ndtis an .\ppendix the various 
. readings of the principal utqamn^. and then tackle.' 
the Sinikla itself. The student will not find his 
version of the Xtrukfa easy re.idmg. for there are no 
less than sixteen .irbiti ary signs att.irliedto the 
words, all explained however on jip. 1 T.'tt. vvlneh.'rclate 
; to some mluriiiation or other atioiit It. 'I'his .svstem 
reduces printing, but is apt to eatc-li Itie unwary; 
•' tiy looking up one vvoid in which I m-,ic interested 
i toiinil l,y ,i sign attaelied that it mm- *■ ,, ,,rmiarv 
/o'gmari Wind etymolo.g'i.si d." .\notlier set of vviird's 
III vvhieli I vv.is also interested was in the -am,- r.iti - 
gory except that one ot them vva.s sliovvn In anolhci 
sign to lie ■ hapd.,: dr/uut: ,mi, in the Rig Wd.i, ' .Vftpi 
three tiirther explanal nry notes J),.. .Skold gives th.* 
/url.-c V. rim, -U 1)1 Etl/Utotoqir„ Elur idufuru n, it sell. 

'I'he aliove renuirks form ..t i.mise bin .1 vm-v in- 
adequato survey of a deep research most eonsi*ien 
li.uisly eondiicted. but 1 shall liave le.tehed iie, 
object if I liave succeeded itiereby 111 dr.ivviiig the 
attention ot seholar.s ttii'reto. .\I an_v r.ite within 
liatf an lifuir of I fie book eoniiiig into in v band.' 

1 had extracted from it and recorded two items ol 
information wliicli 1 bad tieen looking toi 

R. f. Tt Mi'i.E. 
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THOMAS CANA. 

By T. K. JOSEPH. B.A.. L.T. 

Thomas Cana is the gi’cafcest hero and benefactor of the Malabar Christians. He is also 
said to have been the Prime Minister' of Cheraman Perumal, the Emperor of IMalabar. 

The tradition of the 8t. Thomas Christians of Malabar has it that, while their Church was 
in a chaotic condition for want of bishops and leaders, the Bishop of Urahai (Edessa) was 
asked in a dream whether he was not son y for the disti-e,ss and ruin of the flock in Malabar 
which the interrogator had earned by his death. The Bishop then told this dream to the 
Catholicos of Jerusalem.- who, on consultation with the wise men ot the place, determined to 
send Thomas Cana the honourable merchant residing in tliecity, to Malabar for information. 

He set sail and landed in Cranganorc, where he found certain Christians wearing crosses hang- 
ing from their necks. Having gathered from them their past history and learned that they were 
.sorely in need of bishops, he soon loaded his vessel with what pepper and other merchandise he 
could procure, hastened home and delivcre<l the .strange news to the Catholicos of Jerusalem. 

Subsequently, with the permi.ssion of Yustediiis. Patriarch of Antioch,^ the Catholicos 
sent with his blessing to Malabar, Joseph. Bishop of Edessa. several priests and deacons and 
a great many men, women and children — four hundred and odd in all — under the leadership 
of the merchant KnAyi Tomma. 

All these, after a safe voyage, landed in Cranganorc in .\.d. 3J5, And the people of 
the Kottakkaj’aH community and the Christians called Dhariyaykkal of the sixty-four 
families,” all came together and received them and acknowledged Mar Joseph from Jerusalem® 
as their Bishop. And the affairs of the Church were proiierly managed by T6mma (Thomas). 

He also obtained from the Emperor land and high social privileges, as well as a 
copjjer-plate document to that effect on Saturday, 29th Kumbham (Aqmrius) of the above- 
mentioned year, on the seventh day of the moon and in the sign Cancer. (The tradition 
in these five paragraphs is recorded on pp. S8-91 of Ittfip's Syrian Christian Church of 
Malabar, in Malayalam). 

The 72 high social privileges which Thomas Cana obtained from the Emperor are used 
ev'en to-day. Besides these, he got 18 low caste.®.* like barlxns, carpenters, bow-makers, 
bards, toddy-drawers, etc., to serve the Christians and be under their special protection from 
the molestation of other castes. (See my Malabar Christian Copper-Plates, ch. D.) Thomas, 
the merchant prince, is also said to have pre.sented the Emperor with one nali (measure of 

Observations by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

1 How could wo substantiate that Tliomas C.aii.i w.i-: the f’ciuinars I'nme .Minister ? That brings 
his story nearer that of Frumentius and Edesiiis. 

2 How is it proteil that, as Mr. T. K. Joseph st.ites in another paper on Thomas Cana, this was the 
oth Patriarch of Jeriisalem ? Fr. Monserrate note.® in CITh that the Syrian Bishops ot his time were vin r 
fond of connecting themselves somehow witli Jer\isalcm. It iiave them a special standing of honour. His 
words are: “the greater numlier of the bishops .md priests, wh-om they call co.rya in Syrian haw pas.sed 
through Jeru.salem tsTore they come from there ' (Babylonia). [ The Patriarchs of Jerusalem 'lave tlie 
designation ‘ fifth Patriarch,’ which does not mean the fifth among the Patriarchs of Jerusalem. — T.K.J.] 

3 This mention of the Patriarch of .Antioch is, I think. subse<|uent to thearrivalof the Jacobites into the 
country. Land's Aii-'rdnta Siiria''a, vo\. 1. I.®’yden. l.Sti2, p. IS2, ipioting Swanston, JRAS., IT, give® 
Eustathius, Bishop of .Antioch. Eustathius of .Antioch was depo.sed at the Council of Antioch in \.D. 330, 
and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in A.o. 3fi0. Of. Bardenhewer. Patroh'jp, I'JOS. pp. 216, 2o2. 

t What means Kottakkayal ? Perhaiis Parur, Kottakavn V What is the meaning of Kottakavu ? 
[KotAakkayal (=zfort-lake). or correctly KflftakUavu (=rfort grove) is Parur. —T.K.-f.l 

5 Does Ittup -s HiAonj say that Alar Joseph of f’de.ssa was from Jerusalem ? [A>s.] 

* Gout'ea has something about the caste.® which had to serve the Christians by order of the Perumal of 
Thomas Cana, and who had even to become um'/i/cos, or rim amock, for I heir sake. I hope to extract some 
other time from Gouvea all that he lias alsiut Thomas Cana and the two Bishop®, Mar Xabro and Mar 
Pi'odh. [Gouvea’s passage on Thomas Cana has alre.ady Ivwn extracted by Fr, llosten in the I mi A,jl for 
duly 1927.— T.K.J 1 
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capacity, about 20 c. in.) of precious .stones for his crown, and to have helped him with 
money in his battles. 

The Emperor oiioo pressed the artisan caste to give one of their girls in marriage to his 
washerman. The artisans could not but submit to this indignity. But during the marriage 
festival they killed the washermen a.ssembled there by secretly crushing them under the 
marriage shed S23ecially contrived for the purpose, and absconded hi a body to Ceylon. 
And Thomas i.s said to have saved the situation by inducing the strikers to return to the 
Emperor. (See my Malabar Christian Copper-Plates, pp. 93-94.) 

Here are authentic specimens ot the peculiar titles and privileges which Thomas Cana 
and the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar obtained by the Emperor's letters jiatent : (1) the 
title of ‘ the Em^ieror’s Own Merchant,’ (2) .seven kinds of musical instruments, (3) palanquin, 

(4) elephant, (5) bodyguards, (6) cloth for walking along upon, (7) royal umbrella, 

(5) lingual cheers by women, (9) lamp lit by day, (10) cariiet, and (11) sandals. Nos. 2-9, 
besides others, form the paraphernalia of a procession. Mo.st of these are even to-day used 
in the processions of the Malabar Syrian Christian Bishops. The palanquin and the 
elephant, as dignified or stately means of locomotion, have become very antiquated and 
ludicrous, and have been replaced by phaetons, landaus and motor-cars. 

An English translation of the original document given to Thomas Cana is found on 
p. 139 of the Travancore Stale Manual, vol. 2. See also do Couto's Da Asia, 12th Decade, 
last part, p. 283, for another, in Portuguese. 

In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop pawned the two original copper-i>lates for 2(X) 
reals to the Portuguese in Cochin. The translation made for them is very probably what 
we find in the above two books. The plates are now missing ; but. according to the Rev. 
H. Hosten, S.J., and Rev. H. Heras, S.J., they may be “ in the Torre do Tombo ot Lisbon, or 
in some old Franciscan Convent of Portugal.” The Malabar Christian community will be 
extremely obliged to the person who will discover these plates and send to the writer 
(Trivandrum, Travancore, South. India) printer’s-ink impre.ssions (half a dozen copies) of the 
inscription on them. 

Wanted 

Tni: Anctext Copper- Pl.4Tes of Thom.as Caxa 

NOW SUPPOSED TO P,E IN PORTUGAL. 

(See also my Ma/jm Chnrla of the Malabar Christians, in the Asiatic Review of April 
1925, pp. 299-304.) 

The traditional date a.d. 345 may be correct. The copiier-plates of Thomas 
Cana, it recovered, will certainly help us in ascertaining his date. Will the name of the 
Patriarch Yustediu.s given above help us ? 

Tradition .say.s that a copy of the muniment granted to Thomas Cana was about the 
same time inscribed on a large granite slab and st‘t up at the Northern gat(> ot the Cranganore 
temple for the information and guidance of the public. Some time before 1781, Adriaan 
-Moens, the Dutch (rovernor of Cochin, tried his best to discover this stone, but in vain. On 
the 12th of February, 1924, the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., our modern Yule, who was touring 
Malabar in eager search of pre -Portuguese Christian antiquities there, discovered in Cran” 
ganoro a big .stone slab 6 ft. X 3J ft. with about 19 lines of inscription in ancient Malabar 
characters. This, like the philosopher’s stone, suddenly became the supreme object of 
attention of the Malabar Bishops and Christians. For they thought this was the reputed 
lithic counterjiart of the Thomas Cana plates. I have, however, partially deciphered the 
last three lines of the record, of which three alone I got an estampage, and have found that 
the record say.s that the Queen of P.TumaUam. puliaps of the Cochin royal family, made 
arrangements for the daily supply of a sixn-itied measure ot rice to the templ(> at 
Kanuiir. ' 
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There is a small, eiidogamous group of ancient Christians in Malabar, called Tekkum- 
pakar (literally, those of the Southern side), or SouthistsJ They have scarcely any marriago 
relations with the Northisls, the rest of the St. Thomas Christians. The appellations Northists 
and Southists came into existence because, it is alleged, in the new town of Makdtayar^ 
Pattanam foimded by Thomas Cana, 400 shops of the former were constructed in the northern^' 
row and 72 of the latter in the southern. There are several points of difference between the 
Xorthists and the Southists in customs, manners and physical features. (Ittup’s History, 
op. cit., pp. 92-94.) Foreign characteristics like blue eyes and bromi facial hair arc noticeable 
in some of the Southists, while there are others among them who do not differ at all from the 
Northists in bodily features. 

■ Cana ’ in ‘ Thomas Cana ’ is not, I think, the place Cana of Galilee where Jesus Christ 
turned water into wine. (John, II. 1.) To my mind, Thomas Cana means Thomas the mer- 
chant. The Syriac root Ano means to get, to buy, and Mndyo, one who gets or buys. The 
old annals and songs of Malabar state that the four hundred*® foreigners who colonized 

7 The terms Suddists and Nordists derive from French writers, from ' Nordistes ' nnd ‘ Sudistes.’ 

‘ Suddists ’ with two d’s is highly objectionable, as it tends to hide its origin. [The Latin term is Gens 
S uddistica. — T . K. J. ] 

3 Do Couto (Dec. 12, 1. 3, o. 1, Tom. S, Lisboa, 178S, pp. 271-273) has a very curious itinerary for 

St. Thomas, taken from the Chaldean books of the Serra. Taking have of St. Thaddeus at Edessa, 

St. Thomas sells his body to a merchant and visits in turn Sokotra, Melinde and Cafraria, the kingdom of 
Paces and Zarique (by do Couto identified doubtfully with Ampazes and Mocambique), finall.y Marhozaya, 
which Bishop F. Roz. at do Couto's request, identified with Malaca. Another passage in the Chaldean books 
sent St. Thomas to Persia, Samarkand, Sokotr.a and Malabar, Can eoph"! of such books still be found in 
-Malabar ’ They would solve certain dilficulties and would prove mis.sionary endeavours or Syrian trade on 
the coasts of Africa in pro- Portuguese times. \Vi' have to account for the occurrence of the cross among 
South -African tribes 

1 think that Marhozaya is Mahuza, (perhap.s Maa^ta or Mahodaya Pattanam. f.r.. Cranganore), whence, 
according to Jacob of Sarug, either St. Thomas made a start for India or whence merchants had come to 
fetch him for Gondophare.s. Schroter could not decide, as the copies of Jacob of Sarug’.s poem were incom- 
plete, CJ. Medlycott, pp. 218, 249. We have a similar difficulty for the MSS. of the Syriac Acta of St. 
'I’homas. Of. Ind. Ant.. 1903, p. IfiO. We do not know yet -what place is meant in Jacob of Sarug by 
Mahuza. Assemani, Bdjl. Or.. T. 111. Part If, p. 761, mentions two Mahuzns. but neither appears to be appro- 
priate for St. Thomas’ story, as neither is a har'jour on the sea. One i.s near Ctesiphon. and is called 
Carchn, Corch, or Cc.rch ; the other is cnli'd .Xriun.i. Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas in letters to me asserts that 
Mahuza or Mahosa means simply ‘ town * and that the Syrians applied it to Cr.ang.anore. If that wore so, 
might it not have been applied al.so to J'vlapore 1 St. Thomas in the Hymn of the ^unl mentions a dear 
friend, a native of Mai.slifm, the comiianion < f his tr.vvels, whom 1 identify with Uzane.s, the son of King 
Mazdai. If Maishan is not a mist.ake for MailAn. Mylapore, might it not stand for Jlahosa and still apply 
to Mylapore ? The idea of the Syrians was that Condopharcs lived at Mylapore. and that idea seems to 
tie shared already by Jacob ol Saruc (.v.n. .■|ilt»-.'i2l ) [.Malabar tradition, at least in its recent form, 
knows no such name as tumdojihaivs or Kantlapparaja. Mah6sa or M.ihtisa in Syriac is the name of a 
small town somewhere in south-west .\sia. — 'I’.K..].] 

9 Did not a division into Xorthist and Southists prevail in Mesopot.aniia at onetime? I find 
something to that effect 111 Monserrate (l->79). Something akin to the division between the right-hand 
nnd left-hand parties of S. India, but sprung from religious divisions. I Iwlieve there is such a division 
ns the right-hand and left-hand party in .Aliy.-'-iiiia ninoiig the Christi.ans. 

10 De Conti has a reference. I think, to soiiii 2ii.(ltii> washermen in the army of the King of Vijayanagar. 
1 hcVv'e sometimes thought there might be i.juestion of Syrians, who vv-cre gri'at fighters in those days. Tho 
other day, I c.ame acros.s a passage speaking of numerous Syrians fightin.g in the Bisnaga army, but I cannot 
now trace it ag.vin. [The meinntile ( omnninity of Belgaiim. X.E. of Goa. ” had already at the beginning 
of the I3lti century included foreign set Hers from Lala. i.r.. Lata (Gujarat) and the Jlalayalam country,” 
a,s eviih-nced by an inscription. .See s4.-V./.,4. Jteporf. 1916— 17, part I, p, 19. Could these M.alayalis liav-e 
Imen St. Thomas Christians, the mercantile coininuiiity par ixcHlcna. of iSIalabar ? .\bdar RazaU (l.'.th 
century) speaks of Niraeh Fezir, Ohri.itian minister to the king of Fijayanagar.— T.K.J.J. 

May not the Southists who came with Thomas Cana have been dyer.s and fulli is, as many Christians 
in Persia wore, who took Christ tor their fiatron. C(. A‘'-. Re'n arches, X. 1808, p. 't2. Tlu Syrians were groat 
veavers and dyers. I think, in the Near East. 
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Cranganorc. belonged to 72 families from 7 septs*' or clans. They do not now survive as such. 
Nor are there family traditions about their original identity, as in the case of several families 
who occasionally came as individual emigrants and settled in Malabar in the last four or five 
centuries. All these have merged in the vast mass of indigenous converts of Arj^an and 
Dra vidian e.xtraction. Only a small section, the Southists (see ante), have any separate identity. 
But here too the distinction is, so to sijcak, a social or communal one, not racial or religious. 
Tradition says that the elite among the Semitic colonists brought by Thomas Cana freely inter- 
married with the local high caste Christians, while the foreign proletariat consorted with 
the indigenous low caste converts. Thomas, it seems, had children by two women, one a 
wife of his own nationality, and the other a mistress from the Hindu washerman caste. 
There is, however, no clan extant that claims descent from Thomas Cana and his Semitic wife. 

[P.S. — On folio 526r, 87rof a MS. vol. in the British Museum, a.d. 1604, Bishop Roz says 
(according to Rev. H. Hosten’s translation), “ The copy of the olla which the said Xaram 
Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo .... says faithfully this : — May Coquarangon be pros- 
perous . . . ” On fob 525 V, 86v of the same volume the prelate speaks of “ their oifoa, 

the cop]ier original of which was taken to Portugal by the Religious of St. Francis, a copy 
of them remaining here.” 

This copy which Bishop Roz ‘ faithfully ’ translated — he knew Mala}"alam — must have 
been an impression of the plates, or a transcript in the Malayalam characters of those days, 
prepared, perhaps, by the Jew’ who, according to Fr. Lucena (Hist, da vida do P. Fr. de Xavier, 
Lisboa, 1600, p. 163, col. 10), “though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese.” 

Where is this copy, and where the Jew's translation ? Perhaps in the above MS. vol. of 1604. 

This copy and translation also ought to be discovered.] 

Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 1).*^ 

The emblems of dignity and honour belonging to the Malabar Nasrani (Christian), and 
the manner in which the city of Cranganore came into existence. 

When Pattanam*3 was the city (proh. capital), on Knayittomman (Thomas Cana) the 
Nasr.4ni’s requesting, “ Give me half the country,’’ 1380 kOh^* (rods) of land in the form of a 
square, as measured by the elephant wen; granted in accordance with the order of the 

Perumal** of Cheraman Koyii** on Tuesday the IJth of Karkkatakam (.July), the 8th day of the 
moon beingcombiuedw ith thoasterisni Rohini.*** Xlso’® the Vedic College at Irihhalakkuta 
(eight mile.s N.E. of (,'ranganore), the Great Palace at Tim vanchikkulam and the Church at 
Cranganore. 'riiat day, at .sun'^ct the day-time lamp, walking-cloth, crown, (and several other 


insignia) were granted, uJth libation of water and flower, to Knayittomman the Nasrani. 

H .Mgi-. .\lcx;.niUi' ( luilaparainh.l, Tli<- Keino .SyiiaH Bislmp of Kottayaiii. a Southist, (okTm^at 
the 12 families v lndi came lo.-r uitli Tliomiw Cana la.-longeU to the following sept'-- : Baji, Belkonth, Hadai 
Kujflic, Kho|a, M,i|nunith, ami Ti-jmoiiih. Oo lhe.se nampH .survive in Mesopotamia as distinelire t'hris- 


tian names y the naim-s oi -,,me oi ihe.se septs se,. Thiirston'.s C'a.vlei- and Tribes, article r,n the Syrian 

Christians. But these names I hioe not lonml in any oMilocument. — T.K.J.] 


12 Comnumirated by the Uev. H. Hoslen, S..I , .St .loseph'.s College, Darjeeling, at whose instance 
this work was undertaken by -Mr. .Joseph on 18th Xovernljer 1928 The notes also are by Mr .lo.seph. 

n Pattanam : Mali.htevar Pattan.tin, an old name for Cranganore, or a portion of it, or .some old town 
close to It. -Most probably it is the eity founded by Thorn.is Cana. In the Tamil classics it ap[)ears in the 
form Makbtai and in .Sanskrit as .Maliod.iva I’nrarn, 


14 .\nother document (Ittup's /Ifstor// in JlaUualam. Coeliin, 1899) 
which ■ one para me.isnre of jiaddy e.m bi se.atlered.’ Op. e//., p. 90. 

13 Due /.V'd =r 28 inches. ;\n el. ph.inl h'jl = I LO/s. lU 

11 The name of the king s palai'e. I’lie -'ite is even n.iw known as 
to Cranganore. 


gives 214 /.ols, or the 
Kiii.g. 

Cheraman K6v ilakam. 


sjiace over 


It IS close 


13 Ittup s ei\,,s unoth.-r date !..r i he grant of land and 

(March), 7lh d.iy ot tl>e m.ion, Karkkalak.im n'lsi (sign Cancer), 
reliance can be placed upon thc.se details or those given in the abnve 
19 Perhaps these three were witnesses. 


privileges : .Saturday. 29tli Knmbham 
Op. cit., p. 91. I doubt whether any 
translation. 
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AVith the knowledge of the sun, and the moon that rises at night, that know this as witnesses. 
I’ho handwriting of the then younger prinoc Kuru Perumajar. 

If any one contradicts and questions this grant, let him turn over and refer to the docu- 
mentary granite stone^o that lies d,t the northern gate of the temple at Cranganore 

Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 2).-^ 

AV’^hen of yore to immigrate to Malaiikara 

The gentleman Tomman Kinan'^'* essayed, — Verily.^® 

The king’s sons-® belonging to seventy-two families — 

These good citizens, four hundred. 

Embarked by the grace of the Catholicos. — Verily. 

The foreigner who came entered Cranganore, 

He entered, and when he visited the Ohera King, in plenty 
He pre.sented gold and coral and pearls and obtained the country. 

He came, at an auspicious time endeavoured, and gained his end. — Verily. 

That his greatness may be manifest in all the world around, 

He gave him marks of honour — the fivefold band'^^, the eighteen castes^l*. 

The horn,"*’ the flute, the peacock feather fan, the conch, the eanop3%^' — Verih’. 

The gold crown^*’ and all other good ornaments. 

20 I remember having read in the Gazetteer of Matahar that tliis stone has not yet been discovered 
even after diligent search. Was it one of the stones taken away by the Portuguese at Goa ? This is Burnell’s 
statement in his little pamphlet A Jew ^ugyestions as to the best way of making and utilizing copies of Indian 
mscripboas (Madras, 1870) : ••The Portuguese at Goa took some inscriptions on stone to thoir native 
country.” Cf. Indian Antiquary, II, 183. By this I understand that they took inscribed stones, not copies 
of inscriptions on them. .Some of the=c may have come from Malabar. (For Moens’ .search, see Dutch in 
Malabar, pp. 172, 173). 

[I have read of stones, pillars, etc., removed by t he Port uguese from monuuients to the N'orth of Goa, 
from near Surat for instance, but not from Malabar. Others tlian the Christians in Malabar seem to know 
about a copy of the Thomas Cana privileges mseriltcd on a stone near the Tiruvafijikulam temple. The 
Diwan of Cochin, whom I met in .January 1921, knew of this and was keen on making a search for it. He 
said that the impression among tho {leoplo was that the stone had iK-on buried when Tippii Sultan came 
down on Tiiu vanjikiilain. Yule, Hobson— Jobson. s.r., Shinkali. mtote.s Dr, Giindert, Madras ■founial. 
XIII, 122 ; ‘'0110 Ki rala IJlpatli (i.r., legendiiry hi.story of Malabar of the X.ssraui), says that their fore- 
fathers. . . built Cod.tiigalur, as may be l■■a^•lled from the granite inscription at the northern entrance 

of the Tirnviiujieolain teiiipk. " — H.H.J 

2 1 The e.xtraet is from the fool note on |i[). It .iiid 1 2 of .-I nri-nt Sungs (ilLtlayalani ). Kuttayani, 1910, 

22 Communicate' I by the Kevd. H- Iloslen, S-J.. St .loseph .s College, Darjeeling, at whoso request 
'his work was done liy Mr Joseph on 7th Deceinlier 1923. 

23 Maliiukani is .M.ilabai ol ilie -Vratiian travellers, bar lieiiig eqnivaloiit to the Malayalam Ja/'a, coast. 
21 'riiiiinian KinAn. Thomas Cana, Knayi Toiniiiaii aie three foiiiis of the .same name. 

2'> • \ enly ■ iiidic ile.s a pause in the -oiig and loi'iiis tho ohoiu.s 

2*> ‘ King ssi„|.i ' js the title JiAppila (soii-iii-l.uv) granted to the Christians in -Malabar by one of the 

old Chera kings. rin re are the .Siidias of .Malabar, failed Nans, who have the title pilla (child). Gouvoa, 
I am told, translates this title M,'ip|)dii as king's son. (He does. Cl. Aornaila. fol. 4v: -‘With these privileges 
loiiied to those ivhieh Xaiao I’eriimal had granted Iheiii. the Christians of Malavar became much more 
acerediied, being belli in sudi lueoiiiit that the namo by which they are still called to day in the kingdoms 
hi'yond the Moiinlam of the Pamle is .sons ot kings ’. — H.H.J 

27 I'lvefold band : two sarietii's ot drums, ejinbals, tninipet, and gong. 

23 Kighteen Hindu low eastes. Or, bod3'gtiard.s versed in the eighteen feats of arms, 

29 .-\ music. il horn, pt'odui iiig a monotonous protraeled note. 10 t’or blowin". 

31 Sei 'I'l itruin III I Stale Manual. II, 1 3'> ; •pavilion." 

33 .\ tall peaked i row ii ol gold was iin*il lalcl.v in use tor bridegrooms. i rememlter to hate seen it 

Uoni by my elder biollicr on the oeeasion of Ins wedding. Bridegrooms generally are allowed all these 
privileges and marks of honour. 
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He gave him marks of honour : tlio walkiiig-clol-h^^, the day-time laiup,^^ 

The seven kiiids^® of royal musical iustruments, and three lingual cheers.^* — Verily. 
Drums and lingual cheers^* and all good pomp 
The king with pleasure gave. 

And all these did Tommau Kinan accept. — Verily. 

He got also the copper-plate ileed fittingly engraved. 

The marks of honour which the Kings’ King gave 

Last for all the day.s of th(' existence of the sun and the moon. — Verily. 

For all the days of the existence of the .sun and moon.^^ 

(To be continued) 

33 Cloth spread on the way, for walking along withoat touehing the giuund. Our bishops and bride- 

grooms still enjoy this privilege. For its use in 1916-17 in Ceylr.n, see Annual Report, A.A'./., 1 916-1 7, 
Part I, p. 25. “ Lengths of white cloth were unrolled along the road for the elephant to walk over.” 

34 Lamp lit during the day. This is now done when our bi.shops go in procession from one church 
to another. 

33 Perhaps, three kinds ol drums, two kiiuU of cymbals, gong, and trumpet, ties; Trav. Slate 
Manual, II, 139, for this number ‘seven ’. Also Ind. Ant. for -April, 1925. p. 69. 

36 Lingual cheers. Women produce the. soimd trMMftihf . . . . briskly and continuously with the 

tongue until they are nearly out of breath, covering the month with one hand hollowed out in the form 
of an arch and leaving spaces above and below the lips for the ululation to pass out freely. This is repeated 
thrice, like the cheers of the Europeans. jMcu, on tho otlrer hand, shout irppdyi and puyimpdyim at the top 
of their voice during the processions of our bishop.s. These lingual clieers are given by women at the 
birth of a child or on other joyful occasions. This, I think, is peculiar to Malabar, Guzerat. and 
Turkey. Sec- Tran. State Manual, II, 139, where *• whistling” is not correct. 

37 The Chera king, as overlord of sever.al feudatory princes. 

38 This is one of the old .songs sung by Southist Christian women when the bride and bridegroom 
return home from church after marriage. 

There are four distinguished persons connected, in tradition, with Knayi Tomman's emigration. 
They are : ( 1 ) the Catholikos or ‘ 5th Patriarch ’ of .Jerusalem ; (2) Yustedius, Patriarch of Antioch; (3) MAr 
Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, who accompanied Tomman to Malabar ; (4) Chcraman Perumal, king of Mala- 
bar, the Chera country, whose proper name is not known. Can we got some clue from these to the date 
of Tomman’s emigration ? 

[Not unless we have many more materials to form our ludgmcnt on. 1 look with much suspicion on 
the introduction of so many high personages in!o this .story, persons separated from one another Ijy con- 
siderable distances and all for the sake of the dream of .Joseph, Bishop of Edessa. — H.H.] 

Another .song (see No. 3), used on the seme occasion as No, 2 above, specifies the date 345 by tho 
cryptogram Sovdla thus : 

‘‘The king went, saw the laud and gavi- it away 

In the year SovAl after the birth ol the Lord, 

And honoured KinAyi Tomman received the i oppi i-platc document. " 

From the language of these three line.s I conclude t hat, like No. 2, it is of Uu- I7tli-I9th century. 
Besides, the advent of the Portuguese and the burning of Cranganore City and the building of tho Church 
at Katutturutti (Carturtp of the Europeans) in aboul .■v.n. 1500 are all alluded to in the song. Thi.s dating 
in terms of tlie Christian era. as well as the dates a.d. 52 etc., found in the song of St. Thomas of which 
you have a translation, came into vogue iii Malabar, I presume, only after the Portuguese connection. So 
the cryptogram cannot be supposed to have lieen handed down from very ancient times. Am 1 right ? 

[These dates in terms of a Western era indicate indeed that at least elianges were made in tho 
songs after the Portuguese connection- It is quite possible that some of the soiigs were composed under 
the influence of the Latin Missionaries or revised under them. But wo cannot argue yet that these songs 
are not in many cases much older or that new additions have not hem made to them. The study of these 
songs is barely begun. — H.H.] 

Does Fr. Peter Maffei. who in his Latin Hintnr;/ of India, II. 210 scpi , refers to a suiig and dance in 
honour of St. Thomas., give a translation of it ? 

[I cannot say. as I eaiiiiut coii.siill the l,oiik here. If he alludes lo a song in honour of .kt, Thomas, 
quite possibly ho refers to thecoiitent.s. and t his would help us to fix the .special .song he alkide.sto. ns.ilso 
the antiquity of that song. The . Jesuits of Cochin and Quilon, and even more perhaps the F.ithers of 
Vaipicotta, seem to have done not a little to stage somo of the incidents of the history of the St. Thomas 
Christians. There was a play in which they represented tho story of Baliai'te, or the king of the St. 
Thomas Christians. — H.H J 
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HTSTORICAL BIAS IN INDIAN HISTORY.' 

Ry the late S. -M. EDWARDES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 
uvu I’rior. II. L. O. GARRETT. I.E.S. 

W'e imagine tliat oui' coili'i'gue'. to-day will deal with many a.'^pcels of the subject of bias 
in historical writing from .Macaulay to Herbert Paul. We are concerned with that portion of 
the subject with which we are m.iinly in contact, namely, tlie History of India. At the out.set 
we should like to cpiote a - ontoncefmra a book on " .Mughal Rule in India ” of which we are the 
joint authors and w'hich is now in the press. ■ The student of Indian History should bo warned 
to use contemporary' authorities with great caution. The manipulation of historical facts to 
suit the particular angle' of \ ision of the author is unfortunately all too common. But it i.s 
nowhere w'or.se than in India, and in many ca.ses there has been (and is still unfortunately 
to-day’) a deliberate distortion of facts before which the political bias of a work like IMacaulay's 
History of England pales into insignificance." 

The earlier portion of Indian History— generally known as the Hindu — may be left out of 
consideration. So much of it rests upon vague tradition and .so scanty' are the authorities that 
there is little room for exhaustive examination. What we have is mainly the work of travellers 
and is valuable for its descriptive detail. Megasthene.s. for example, gives a very fair and 
unbiased account of the court and government of Chandragupta Maurya. Then there are 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien and Hiuen-tsang and so on. But when we reach the Muham- 
madan period it is a different story. Take the first great Muhammadan invader, Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The accepted version of Mahmud is that of a ruthless invader animated by the 
bitterest hatred of any other faith than his own. His very name in history— But Shikin, 
the Iconoclast — iierpetuates this view. But whereas this is a fair estimate of his character, 
it is not accepted by 3Iuhammadau historiaus. Only recently' I published a small book in 
which a sketch of Jlahmud occurred. For this I was severely taken to task by a Muhammadan 
scholar who declared that the proper view, as .set forth by Muhammadan historians, was that 
he invaded India not to persecute the Hindus and destroy their temples, but because he was 
invited into the country to restore (irder. 

Take again .Muhammad Tughlak. that ■ .strange mixture of opposites But for the 
fearless external evidence of a non-Indian historian — Ibn Batuta — -we should not really know 
the full story of the combination of bestial cruelty, patronage of learning and megalomania, 
which distinguishes the reign of that monarch. With the earlier Mughals we are on safer 
ground. Babur and Jahangir reveal themselves .so clearly in their own diaries that we 
can almost see the men themselves. Hut ])ass on to the last of the great Mughals Aurangzeb. 
The battle over this monarch and his character rages a'- fiercely as the struggle over the body of 
PatrocliH. Hindu scholars will tell vou that he was an inveterate bigot and that his policy 
of intoIerane(' rnim'fl tin' Kinpire. Muhamni.ulan writers stoutly' rlenv this and prai.se his 
orthodoxy as contrasted with the free-thinking of hi> predecessors. In the dust of the con- 
troversy the truth is ob.seured. While the Emperor undoubtedly m'o.s' intolerant and his 
intolerance was certainly one, but na/y on<'. of the causes contributing to the disintegration of 
Mughal sovereignty, the fact has earefullv l>een overlooked that he did not initiate a policy of in- 
tolerance and religious persecution. There are instances of it in the reigns of both his predeces.sors 
— -fahangir and Shah Jahan. The former in his diary gloats over the destruction of a famous 
Hindu shrine. But all this is pas.std over in order that Auraimzeb may bear the full odium of 
a policy, which he did not invent but only carried in more active form to its logical conclusion. 

It is probable that .Vurangzeb s sardonic and joyle.ss tem)ieranient contributed largely 
to the detestation felt for him by his Hindu subjects, and may partly exidain the antipathy 
displayed towards him b\' most modern Hindu historians. ihe cold* and calculating spirit 
has never been a favourite with the people of India, and Ihe sinner who smiles upon the world 

' This pap(»r was or'It'iriaHc prepared by us t'> lie read at the .\nglo— .Amerieaii Histerieal Conference in 
1926, but was not road owma to [irossuro of time This accounts for us somewhat peculiar form- H.L O.G 
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around him, who is ‘ bon camarade who can show timely emotion or deftly touch the chords 
of popular imagination, stands a far better chance of ultimate ‘ canonisation ' than the most 
impeccable ruler, who wears the armour of .severe lightcousness and holds himself coldly aloof 
from the foibles of mankind. 

So fa^ we have dealt with the Muhammadan rulers. We M ill uom' turn to a Hindu — the 
famous Shivaji. This individual has recently gone through a lengthy process of ’ whiten ashing " 
at the hands of various authorities. What are the facts I That he Mas a robber chief in a 
wild and mountainous part of India. That he made his way to the front by his audacity and 
bravery. As to his famous murder of the Muhammadan General sent against him, it seems 
to have been about six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. But its treatment by rival 
historians is instructive. On the one side Shivaji only anticipated similar treachery on the 
part of his adversary ; on the other the iMuhammadan commander M'as the innocent victim 
of the blackest treachery. That he carved out of the dying Empire a kingdom of his oM'n and 
that he set up a rough form of government which only survived him a few years. But all this 
has undergone a transformation. Shivaji is now the pure-minded high-souled patriot called by 
Providence to the liberation of his motherland. His childhood at his mother's knee is like 
the boyhood of Alfred the Great. 

A torrent of abuse has been directed against a writer M’ho mildly suggested, on unequi- 
vocal authority, that Shivaji had tu’o mistresses, or in other words that of the eight M’ives whom 
he is recorded as having married, two were probably concubines. One would hardly have 
supposed that such a statement regarding an Indian chieftain of the seventeenth century, in a 
country where the moral standards of Exeter Hall had not yet penetrated. M'ould have roused the 
Brahman press of Poona to a fierce declamatory frenzy. But the statement was obnoxious 
to the Poona press as it does not accord with the modern Shivaji myth, uhich has been sedu 
lously cultivated in Western India for purely political purposes during the last twenty years. 
The exponents of the myth are at pains to declare, often without adequate evidence, that 
Shivaji combined in himself the asceticism of St. Anthony, the military genius of Napoleon and 
the imperial prescience of Cecil Rhodes. 

That is Shivaji to-day after the modern historians have done with him. We aM’ait with 
interest his next biography Mritten from the Mughal point of view. 

But the stream of ” alteration ” floMs on. We noM- come to an episode familiar to alt 

“ The Black Hole of Calcutta ". The .site of this tragedy is now believed to have been identi- 
fied. There is plenty of corroborative evidence.— e.g.. Admiral Watson's — to support HoImcII's 
narrative of the mas.sacrc. Even Macaulay believed it. But recently an ingenious attempt 
has been made to prove that the tragedy never took place, that Holwell was a liar, and that 
the so-called victims of the Black Hole were really killed in fair fight earlier in the proceedings. 
The next step is the elimination of the episode from Indian History as taught in .schools. 

Turn again to the 3Iutiny. The old king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah II, explained the whole 
episode by saying •• I suppo.se my fieople gave themselves over to the devil." There is no 
doubt as to the old man's guilty participation in the outbreak. The evidence given at his trial 
IS perfectly conclusive. But this is not enough for the historian M’ith a bias. The ncMest 
theory now put foruard is that it was the East India Company mIio Mere at fault, and that the 
Mutiny M-as a just retribution for disobedience to their overlord of Delhi, and that the punish- 
ment meted out to the last of the Timurids has rankled in Indian minds ever since. As regards 
the first part of the theory, wc wer,‘ able, in a paper published in the Jourm? Royal 
IhMoncal Society to demonstrate that it was completely at variance with the facts as reveal- 
ed m the official records of the Punjab Government. As regards the .second, we make bold to 
say that we do not consider that the extinction of the Timurids made nr has made any more 
stir m India than the final extinction of tl.e Western Empire in 470 or the renunciation of his 
title by Francis II pi 1800 did in Europe, But we are not out of the Mutiny wood yet, We 
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ourselves have heard the theory advanced that the massacre at Cawnpore was grossly exag- 
gerated, if it ever took place, and we think in all probability we shall see this theory developed 
in our generation and a convincing alibi set up for the Nana Sahib. - 

We fear we have been somewhat lengthy. Indian History is only a small section of 
history and this Conference is representative of many histories of manj" peoples. But we do 
wish to urge the need of caution in dealing with the established facts and episodes of the 
history of India, particularly in the light of the bias ’ which is so common to-day, and 
which is frequently due to the fact that historical students cannot dissociate their academic inqui- 
ries and conclusions from the taint of current Indian politics. Established facts in the history 
of any country are like well-known landmarks. To remove them or destroy them without 
good cause renders the offender liable to the penalties set forth in the Commination Service. 

THE GUHILA KINGS OF MEWAR. 

By R. R. HALDER. 

For some time pa.st I have been meditating on the real origin of the princes of Mewar. 
My desire for a solution of the problem was increased by some letters, which showed that 
other people were equally interested in the subject and, like my.self. were much perplexed 
about it. Colonel Tod in one place speaks of the Mewar rulers as " Children of the Sun ”, 

■■ Sun of the Hindus,” etc. ; and in another place complicates the issue by over reliance on 
other historians. Even a scholar like Vincent A. Smith has called Guhiia, the founder of the 
Guhila dynasty of Mewar, a Nagar Brahman and almost believed in the connection of his 
lineage with the R.^jas of \'alabhi.' In one or two in.scriptions, again, some of the rulers of 
Mewar are said to be Brahmanas. 

It Is priind facie surprising that this ancient dynasty, the rulers of which belong to the 
same line and have ruled in the ' same lands where conquest placed them ’ for a period of 
about 1400 years ; who claim descent from Kusa, the elder son of the deified Rama, the 
()atriarch of the .solar race, thereby commanding universal homage in India ; — should be 
represented as losing even tlie ordinary prestige of the Kshatriya race— not to speak of the 
patronymic Suri/aramii — and as being merged in the Brahmana caste. 

Let us .see what Colonel Tod writes on the matter : — ” At least ten genealogical 
lists, derived from the most opposite sources, agree in making Kanaksen the founder 
of this dynasty ; and assign his emigration from the most northern of the provinces 
of India to the peninsula of Saurashtra in s. 201, or .\.d, 145. We shall, therefore, make this 
the point of outset : though it may be premised that Jai Singh, the royal historian anrl 
astronomer of Amber, connects the line with Sumitra (the 5Gth descendant from the deified 
Rama), who appears to have been the contemporary of Vikramaditya, .-v.c. 56 . . . . 

” By what route Kanaksen, the first emigrant of the solar race, found his way into 
Saurashtra from Lohkot, is uncertain ; he, however, wrested dominion from a prince of the 
Pramara race, and founded Birnagara in the second century (a.v. 144). Four generations 
afterwards, Vijayasen, whom the prince of Amber calls Nushirwan, founded Vijayapur, 
supposed to be where Dholka now stands, at the head of the Saurashtra peninsula, Vidarba 
was also founded by him, the name of which was afterwards changed to Sihor, But the 
most celebrated was the capital, Valabhipura, which foryears baffled all search, till it was 
revealed in its now humbled condition as Walai, ten miles west of Bhannagar. The existence 
of this city was confirmed by a celebrated Jain work, the Safrunjaya Mahatma. The want 
of satisfactory i)roof of the Rana s emigration from thence was obviated by the most 
unexpected discovery of an inscription of the twelfth century, in a ruined temple on the 

2 Since this paper was written I have come across another new distortion, namely that the attack on 
the Lucknow Kt^idency was never really taken seriously hy the mutineers who could have taken the place 
any day Uiat they wislied ! ! — H T. O (I 

^ Smith’s v4/.7;ar, p 84 
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tableland forming the eastern boundary of the Rana’s present territory, which appeals to the 
‘ walls of Valabhi ’ for the truth of the action it records. And a work written to comme- 
morate the reign of Rana Raj Singh opens with these words : ‘ In the west is Sorathdes,^ 
a country well known : the barbarians invaded it, and conquered Bal-ka-nath; all fell in 
the sack of Valabhipur except the daughter of the Pramara,’ And the Sandrai roll thus 
commences : ‘ When the city of Valabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded 
Bali, Sandrai and Nadol in Mordar des^.’ These are towns yet of consequence, and in all 
the Jain religion is still maintained, which was the chief worship of Valabhipura when sacked 
by the ‘ barbarian The records preserved by the Jains give S.B. 20o (.\.d. 524) as the 
date of this event. 

“ The tract about Valabhipura and northward is termed Bal, probably from the tribe 
of Bala, which might have been the designation of the Rana's tribe prior to that of Grahilot : 
and most probably Multan and all these regions of the Kathi, Bala, etc., were dependent on 
Lohkot, whence emigrated Kanaksen ; thus strengthening the surmise of the Scythic descent 
of the Rana.s. though now installed in the seat of Rama .... 

'■ Besides these, cities, the MSS. give Gayni, as the last refuge of the family when 
expelled Saurashtra. One of the poetic chronicles thus commence.s : ‘ The barbarians 
had captured Gajni. The house of Siladitya was left desolate. In it.s defence his heroes 
fv'll ; of his seed but the name remained ’ . . . . 

'■ Of the princek family the queen Pushpavati alone escaped the sack of Valabhi. as 
well as the funeral pyre, upon which, on the death of Siladitya, his other wives were sacri- 
liced. She was a daughter of the Pramara princ<- of Chandravati, and had visited the shrine 
of the universal mother .A.mba-Bhavani, in her native land, to deposit upon the altar of tlic 
goddess a votive offering consequent to her expectation of offspring. She was on her return, 
when the intelligence arrived which blasted all her future hopes, by depriving her of her lord, 
and robbing him. whom the goddess had just granted to her prayers, of a crown 
Taking refuge in a cave in the mountain of Malia. she was delivered of a son. Having confided 
the infant to a Brahmairi of Biranagar named Kamlavati. enjoining her to educate the voun<f 
prince as a Brahman, but to marry him to a Rajputni, she mounted the funeral pile to join 
her lord. Kamlavati. the daughter of the priest of the temple, was herself a mother, and she 
performed the tender offices of one to the orphan prince, whom she designated Goha or ' cave- 
born.’ The child was a source of perpetual uneasiness to its protectors ; he associated with 
Rajput children, killing birds, hunting wild animals, and at the age of eleven was totally un- 
manageable ; to use the w'ords of the legend, ' How should they hide the ray of the sun '>■' " 

This much Colonel Tod a.sserts in support of his view that Goha or Guhadatta, the 
founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar, was fle.scended from .Siladitya VI of V’alabhipur 
He then attempts to connect the Ranas (of Mewar) with Persia, and for this purpo.se quotes 
the following authorities : — 

“ Let us see what Abu-1 Fazl .says of the descent of the Ranas from Nushirw'an ; ' Tlie 
Chief of the State was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time pa.st has lieen known as 
Rana. He is of the Ghelot clan, and pretends to descent from Noshirwan, the Just An 
ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes of fortune came to Berar and was distinguish- 
ed as the chief of Namalah. About eight hundred years previous to the present time Narnalah 
was taken by the enemy and many were slain. One Bapa, a child, was carried by his mother 
from this scene of de.solation to Mewar, and found refuge with Rajah Mandalikh a Bhil ’ 

“ The work which has furnished all the knowledge which exists on the Persian ancestry 
of the Mewar princes is the Maasiru-l-Uvmra, or that founded on it, entitled Bisatu-l-Ghanim 
written in a.h. 1204 [.v.d. 1789]. The writer of this work styles himself Lachhmi Narayan 
Sha fik Aurangabad! . . . . he goes deep into t he lineage of the Ranas of Me war 

* Sorath or Sauriahtra. 3 MSrwap " — — ' — 

* Tod, Rdjaathdn, edited by W, Crooke, 1920, vol, I, pp, 261-59, 
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quoting at length the Massiru-l-Umara, from wliich the following is a literal translation : ' It 

is well-known that the Rajas of Udaipur arc exalted over all the princes of Hind. Other 
Hindu princes, before the\' can succeed to the throne of their fathers, must receive 
the khushka, or tilak of regality and investiture, from them. This type of sovereignty is 
received with humility and veneration. The khushka of these princes is made with human 
blood : their title is Rana, and they deduce their origin from Noshirwan-i-Adil {i.z., the Just), 
who conquered the countries of — , and many parts of Hindustan. During his lifetime his 
son Noshizad, whose mother was the daughter of Kaiser of Rum, quitted the ancient 
worship and embraced the ' faith of the Christians,’ and with numerous followers entered 
Hindustan. Thence he marched a great army towards Iran, against his father Noshirwan ; 
who dispatched his general, Rambarzin, witli numerous forces to oppose him. An action 
ensued in which Noshizad was stain ; but his issue remained in Hindustan, from tvhom are 
descended the Banas of Udaiimr. Noshirwan had a wife from the Khakhan of China, by whom 
he had a son called Hormuz, declared heir to the throne shortly before his death .... 

“ In A. H. 17 Abu Musa of Ashur seized Hormuz, the son of the uncle of Yazdegird. whom he 
sent with Yazdegird's daughter to Imam Husain, and another daughter to Abubakr .... 

‘‘ It is also told, that when the fortunes of Yazdegird were on the wane, his family dispersed 
to different regions. Theseconddaughter, Sha hr Banu, was married to Imam Hu.sain. . . . 

The third daughter, Banu, was seized by a plundering Arab .... 

■' Of the eldest daughter of Yazdegird, Maha Banu, the Parsis have no accounts ; but 
the books of Hind give evidence to her arrival in that country, and that from her issue is 
the tribe Sesodia. But, at all events, this race is either of the seed of Nushishad, the son 
of Nushirwan, or of that of the daughter of Yazdegird. 

Thus have we adduced, perhaps, all points of evidence for the supposed Persian origin 
of the Rana’s family. The period of the invasion of 8aurashtra by Nushishad, who mounted the 
throne A. n. 531, corresponds well with the sack of V’alabhi, A. D. 521 .... Khusru Parvez. 

grandson of Nushirwan the Croat, and who assumed this title according to Firdausi, married 
Marian, the daughter of 5Iaurico, the Greek emjieror of Byzantium. She bore him Shirauah 
(the Sirocs of the early Chri“'tian writers), who slew his father. It is ditlicult to separate the 
actions of the two Nushirwans, and still more to say whieh of them merited the epithet of 
ndil, or 'just.’ 

‘‘According to the ‘Tables’ in Moreri, Nushishad, .son of Khusru the Great, reigned 
from A.D. 531 to 591. This is op\)Osed to the Maasirn-I-Uinara, which asserts that he was 
slain (luring his rebellion. Siroes, son of Khusru (the second Nushirwan) by his wife Marian, 
■alternately called the friem^l and foi' of the Christians, did raise thestandard of revolt, and 
met the fate attributed to Nushishad; on nhich ^ azilegird, his nejUicw, was proclaimed. 
The crown was intended for iShirauah s younger brother, which caused the revolt, during 

which the elder sought refuge in India 

• • We have a singular support to these historic relics in a geographical fact, that places 

on the site of the ancient Valabhi a city called Byzantium,^ which a Imo.st affords conclusive 
proof that it must have been the son of Nushirwan who captured \ alabhi and Gajni, and 
destroyed the family of Siladitva; for it would be a legitini.ate occasion to name such conquest 
after the city where his Christian mother had had birth. hichever of the propositions we 
adopt at the command of the author of the Annals of Princes, namely, that the Sesodia 
race is of the seed of Nushishad, son of Nushirwan, or of that of Mahabanu, daughter of 
Vazdegird,’ we arrive at a singular and startling conclusion, viz., that the Hindua Suraj, 
descendant of a hundred kings,’ the undisputed possessorof the honours of Rama, the patriarch 
of the 8olar race, is the issue of a Christian princess : that the chief prince amongst the nations 
of Hind can claim affinity with the emperors of ‘ the mistress of the world .... 

5 It is really a town called Vaijayanti in Deccan. 
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“But though I deem it morally impossible that the Ranas should have their lineage 
from any male branch of the Persian house, I would not equally assert that Mahabanu, the 
fugitive daughter of Yazdegird, may not have found a husband, as well as sanctuary, with 
the prince of Saurashtra ; and she may be the Subhagua (mother of Siladitya), whose mys- 
terious amour with the ' sun ’ compelled her to abandon her native city of Kaira. The son 
of Marian had been in Saurashtra, and it is therefore not unlikely that her grand-child should 
there seek pi’otection in the reverses of her family.’’ * 

Such is Col. Tod’s account of the princes of Mewar. It is needless to discuss every 
passage in his writings. A few facts only will suffice. 

As regards the sack of Valabhi, the, Satruiljaya Mdhdtmija on which Tod relies seems to 
have been written in or later than the twelfth century a.d., for ; it contains an account 
of the ruler Kumarapala (1142 to 1173 \.d.) of Gujarat. It. therefore, does not appear 
vmry reliable. Secondly, the inscription, the unexpected di.scovery of which is spoken of 
by the author, is really the Bejolyan inscription^, dated Sariivat 1226 (4.t). 1169), of the 
time of Sbmesvara, which speaks of the Chauhana king Vi.saladeva IV' of Ajmer, whose 
fame is said to have spread even in the .strcet.s and turrets (Volabhl) after his conquest of 
the territory extending as far as Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab. 

La.stly, the discovery of the Samoli inscription* of Siladitya of Mewar, dated )Samvat 
703 (.\.D. 646) finally settles the matter. From the Alina'’ copper plate inscription, dated 
A.D. 766 of the last Siladitya of Valabhipur, we know that he was the ruler of the Valabhi 
kingdom at least up to the date of the inscription, i.c., the latter half of the eighth century 
A.D, The final overthrow^ of that kingdom mu.st have taken place later on, in or about 
a.d. 776. As the date of Siladitya of Mewar is .Samvat 703 (a.d. 616), that of Guhadatta, his 
fifth" predecessor, should fall in the hitter half of the sixth century a.d., assigning an average 
rule of at least twenty years to each ruler. Thus Guhadatta. the founder of the Guhila 
dynasty of Mewar, had established his rule in Mewar long before the break up of the Valabhi 
kingdom. Hence, it is impossible to call Goha or Guhadatta a descendant of Siladitya 
VI. or VII." of Valabhipur. 

Next, we have to consider the connection of the Ranas witli Persia. It may be noted 
that in the second century .a.d., Saurashtra (Kiithiavad) was under the Western Kshatrapas" 
and not under Kanaksen, as Tod as.sert.':. Noshirwan Adil ascended the throne of Persia 
in September .332 a.u., and, after a glorious reign of about forty-eight years, died in 
February 579 a.d. His son Noshizad hearing that his father was seriously ill, rebelled 
about .551 a.d. He was, however, not executed, but merely rendered iii' ligible for the throne 
by a slight facial disfigurement. Yazdegird was the last sovereign of the House of 
Sassan, a dyna-,ty which ruled Persia four hundred and fifty years. He was defeated by 
the Arabs in the battle of Xahavand (a.d. 641) and was afterwards murdered in the 
neighbourhood of .Merv in 651 or 052 a.d. After the overthrow of the Persian empire, 
the family of \azd gird escaped with their lives and .sought a safer refuge in the fortress of 
Haft-Ajar, the honv of their ancestor.*. Gnc daughter Meher Banu (Maha BA.nu) sought and 

6 Tod, Eaja-ilhdn, edited by W. Crooke, 19J0, vol. i, pp. 275-80. 

7 See Ind. Ant , vol LVI, p 1 1, n. 12. The word vn/nhhi in tlie inscription ha.s no connection whatever 
with the town of t'alabhi in Kathiavail. See Tod s Rajasthan, vol. Ill, p, 17!»8. 

S Preserved in the RajputSn.a Museum, .A|inpr 9 Fleet’s Oupta Inscriptions, p. 171. 

19 Tod, Rdjasthdn, vol. 1, p. 254, n. 2. Duff’s Chronology, p. 67. 

11 Ind. Ant., vol. XXXIX, p. 188, Inscription No. IV. 

1* Dr. Fleet designates Siladitya VI. as Siladitya VII. In fact, bihidifya If. of his table did not 
ascend the throne, hence Siladitya A II, in the table ought to lx; Siladitya VI. Sec Gupta Inscriptions, p. 41, 
(Preface) . 

13 Rudradaina was the ruler then, as shown by his inscriptions, dated Saka Samvats 52 or a.d. 130 
(Ep. Ind., vol. 16, p. 23), and 72 or a.d. 150 {Ep. lnd„ vol. 8, p. 36). 
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obtained relief in the stronghold of GorabJ'* Tod gives the date of the sack of 
Valabhi as a.d. 524; so, according to this date, the death of yiladitya VI. of 
Valabhipur and the subsequent retreat of his queen Pushpavati to Mewar, where Goha or 
Guhadatta was born, took place before Noshirwan Adil sat on the throne of Persia. How 
could then " the period of the invasion of Saurashtra by Noshishad correspond with the 
sack of Valabhi in .\.D. 524.” In fact, the actual perio{l of the fall of Valabhi in a.d. 776, 
as already shown, neither corresponds with the foundation of the Guhila dynasty in Mewar, 
nor with the accession of Noshirwah. Yazdegird, etc., on the throne of Persia. 

Let us now consider the inscriptions — (1) In the .Itapur inscription’® of Sanivat 1034 
(a.d. 977), Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila dynasty, is called a Brahmana (Mahidevah) . 

(2) In the Chitor in.scription,’* dated Sariivat 1331 (a.d. 1274) of the time of Rawal 
Samarasimha of Mewar. Bapa, a «eion of the Guhila family and [eighth] in descent from 
Guhadatta, is said to be a ' Vipra ’ (Brahmana). 

(3) The inscription,’^ dated Saiiivat 1545 (a.d. 14S8; of the time of Maharana Kumbha- 
karna's son R^amala, also speaks of Bapa as a ' dvija ’ (Brahmana) ; and so also does the 
Ekaliiiga MdJidtmya, also called EkaJihga Purdnu. of his time. 

Now, as regards No. (1), we notice that in the si.vth verse of the same inscription, king 
Naravahana, a descendant of Guhadatta, is spoken of as ‘ Kshatrakshetra,’ f.e., a place of 
origin of the Kshatriyas. 

Regarding No. (2), it is found that the same Nagara Brahmana Vedasarma, who com- 
posed this record, says in another inscription,’® dated s. 1342 (a.d. 1285) that Bappaka 
(Bapa) obtained from Haritarishi the qualifications of a Kshatriy’a (regal qualifications) after 
he had bestowed on the sage those of a Brahmana (priestly qualifications), and that the 
princes, who were born in his race shone like the regal duties in bodily form. 

From the version of this inscript ion, it appears that the predecessors of Bapa performed the 
duties of a Brahmana (priestly duties) and that it was Bapa, who first renounced that practice. 
This is in accordance with Muhnot Nainsy's story written at the end ; the difference only liesin 
the fact that Bapa was the eighth in descent, and not tenth from Goha orGuhadatta (Guhila). 

In respect of No. (3), we have to state that in an inscription,®” dated Saihvat 1557 
(not 1597, as wrongly printed), of the time of the same Maharana Rayamala, Guhidatta 
(Guhadatta), Bappaka (Bapa), Kliuman, etc., are called Suri/acaiiirinja . 

Besides these, there arc many other inscriptions which show the princes of the Guhila 
family to be Suryavatml Kshatriyas. Among them, the following may be noted ; — 

(a) In the inscription,®’ dated Sariivat 1628 (,\.d. 971), of the time of king Naravahana 
of Mewar, the priests of the temple of Ekalifgaji are .spoken of as having diffused 


G The H istorians' History oj Otc World, pditcd I>y Henry William'?, LL D., vol VIII. pp 88 98. 

•Mso, History of the Parsis, by Do.sabhai Franiji Karaka, C.8 1., vol. I., pp 9 22. 

I IPTT: II 

lud. Ant., vol. XXXIX, p. 191, 

'* I H'fn (tfr?) il 

Hhdrnaqnr Inscriptions, p. 75. 


-a va o,* Hhavnagar Inscriptions, p. \l$. 

"iRT ^ 11 

' Ind. Ant., vol. XXXIX, p. 191. 

Jn(l. vrtl. V\’^T n 


30 Bhdvnnqar Inscriptions, p. 141. 

2' liUItAS , vol. 22. p. 107, vv. 14-1.5 8oo also R. H. G .H. Ojlia s -article on ‘ Bapa Rawal ka sdnS 
ka sikka' [Ndyari Prachdriiii Patrikd, vol. I, pt. ill. p. 258]. 
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the fame of Raghiivamsa from the Himalayas to Rama’s bridge (a ridge of rocks 
at the southern extremity of India), that is, throughout the length and breadth of 
India. As the jniests of the temple are the religious preceptors-^ of the kings of 
iMowilr, who are the donors of large estates to the temple, the word ' Raghuvamsa ’ 
must refer to the Guhila family, to which the kings of Mewar belonged. 

(b) The inscription-^, dated Saiiivat 1335 (.a.D. 1278) of the time of Samarasiridia, 
while speaking of the Guhilot king Siriiha, calls him a Kshatriya. 

(o) In the inscription-'* on a well built by llaharapa Mokala in Saiiivat 148.3 (a.u. 1428) 
at Si'ingi Rishi. six miles from Ekaliiigaji in Mewar, Maharanii K.shetrasiiiiha, 
grandfather of Mokala. is said to be' Mandanamani ’ (jewel) of the KshatrRa family. 
Now, the question arises ; how i.s it that Bapa and others are called Brahmanas in some 
of the inscri])tions. The story narrated in Muhnot Xainsy's khtjdia explains this deviation. 
The fjurport of the story is given below ; — 

After the death of her hu.sband, the mother of Guhilot (Guhila) prepared herself for the 
pyre to become a Suti in her of full pregnancy, and as such was prevented by the 

Brahmanas from doing so. 8he was .soon delivered of a son, whom she handed over to a 
Brahmana named Vija\’aditya, who was praying for a son in the temple of Kotesvara Siva. 
The latter, however, refu.sed to take charge of the child, remarking that, a.s the infant was 
the son of a Rajput, it would, contrary to the duties of a Brahmana, kill men. animals, etc., 
when it would come of age. On this, the queen assured him, on her honour as a tiati, that 
the child and its progeny would perform the duties of a Brahmana up to ten generations. 

The child was accordingly adopted by the Brahmaou and brought up by him. Thus, accord- 
ing to the legend, the child and his de.sccndauts performed the priestly duties for ten generations 
and were called Nagda (Xagara) Briilimarias. This .son of Vijayaditya belonged to the Holar race 
and was called Guhildt(Guhila) Somadata (.Somaditya). after whom came iSiladitya and others.^® 
It seems, therefore, that .some of the old writers (mostly Brahmans) have ba.secl their 
conception on this or a similar .story, and have, either through ignorance of the real fact, or 
to gratify their vanity by identifying a prince of the blood royal with their own caste, called 
Bapa and others Brahmanas, in otiposition to the writings of the Jain scholars. 

From what has been said above, we conclude that the Guhila dynasty of .Mewar was estab- 
lished about two centuries before the fall of Valabhipur. The Persian dynasty was aim reign- 
ing about the same period. But there is no conneetion between the house of \dilabhi and 
either Mewar or Persia. .A.l.so there is no evidence-* that Xushizad came to India ; nor is 
there any real evidence of the Persian descent** of the Ranis. {^oI.Tod himself writes in 
one place that “ the jiriuce of .Mewar is univer.sally allowed to be the first of the ' thirty-six 
royal tribes’; nor has a doubt ever been raised respecting his purity of descent**.” 

In the case of inscriptions too, we .see that, while one or two writers of one ago have 
called Bapa and other princes of the family Brahmana.s, there are many others who hav'c 
called them Kshatriyas. In fine, neither did the kings of Valabhi owe their origiiP** to 
the royal family of Persia ; nor did the princes of Mewar owe theirs to that of Valabhi.'*” 

22 ‘ Ekaliiiga-ka-Diwan ’ is tlie eoiniiioii title of the Ranas of Udaipur. 

’3 :. . . loa/c. voi xxxix.p.is:). 

34 !I?7rfM^5Tr5I5T II 'i! li 

Unpublished In.scriptioa at Sriiigi Rishi. 

25 Mulinot Xaiusy'o Khy'ita, p. 1. 2S Tod’s Rdjanthiin, vul. 1, p. 276, n. 2. 

27 Ibid., p. 278, n. 2. 28 Ibid., p. 247. 

29 .About 2,000 silver coins bearing the legend ' S,i Uuhiia ’ were discovered near .\gra (Cunningham’s 
.4..S.B., vol. 4, p. 9.7). From these as well as the Ch.'.i„u inseription of BAbhlitya (Up. Ind., vol. 12, p. l.'i). 
It appears that Uuhila and probably his descendants were ruling over the territories extending up to 
Agra in the north-east. 

38 For a previous discussion of the origin of the GuhiI6ts . see C. V. Vaidya, Histonj of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, vol. II (1924), pp. 83-89 .-Joint Eduob. 
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The Chronicles of the East India Company 

TRADING TO China, 1635-1834, by H. B. Morse, 

LL.D. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920 ; 4 vols. 

This monumental work of untold laliour. which 
is of the greatest value to all students of the doings 
of the great East India Companj'. is based chiefly 
on the records at the India Office. placed 
at the disposal of the author. Right good use 
has he made of the liberality shown him, to produce 
a work which all must consult who wish to know' 
the details of the work of the English in China 
in the early days. There are unfortunate gaps 
in the records up to 177.5 for reasons the author, 
perhaps wisely, does not explain, and like all gaps 
they occur just at the wrong time. One gap 
from 1705 to 1711 covers the periods of the amal- 
gamation of the London and East India Companies 
—a period of special interest — and another of 
20 years (1754-1774) covei's important events 
Ilk© “The Se veil Years’ War and the North 
American Acts — the Stamp Act and the Tea Tax.” 

Despite the defects in the records an unmense 
amount of information is placed at tlie dt'^posal 
of students, from tlie days of siu;LMp shifi'i under 
super*c*argOes, who were sometimes the Comman- 
ders tliemselves. to the yearly Council of Super- 
cargoes. superseded in 178() by tlie Selt'ct Com- 
mittee. Tlie trade was essentially an Knirli'^h 
trade, in which a number of S<-ot(iunen were 
enuiaged. anil was earned on hy mean^ of a >mall 
amount of gooris arul a great amount oi doilnrt' 
tor investment in a not large selection ‘U the 
I»rOflucts of China, ft was earried on under 
enormous difficult ies. and the records given in the 
hook show an a-st onishing amount of human nature 
nn its worst, the greedy side. The fir^t volume 

oI the Chroni<‘les ( Ml.’h') - 1 774) show.s the Chinese 

merehant. who might oiherwi'se have l>een honest 
enough trom old Iraile j\ssoeiat ioti , under the 

ihurnh of a new Tartar aristocracy, which hail 

no knowledge of the ethics of commercial dealings, 
and Only the reailiest and crudest notion^* of filling 
their Own pockets. That an\ trade was carried on 
at all is evidence of Knglish tenaeiry. 

1 lie volume commeneps wit h a new view of Wed- 
dell ^ voyage to Canton ui Iti.’l" lor the C'onrteen 
Association, h rom the delightful juiges of 
leter Mundy's account we liave what may l>t* 
called the social and travelling '^ides of that venture. 
In this book we get tlie commercial side, which 
shows that the Courteen venture did more harm 
than good. Then the narrative goes on steadily 
m great detail showing the strenuous anil ceaseless 
struggle between the English ail venturers an<l the 
Chinese Officials. Here and there, by the \^ay. 
the reader leanis. t hrough Or. Morse's .-lear 
exposition and admirable notes, how the various 
commercial habits and terms, now obtaining an<l 
used, came one by one into existence. It is not a 
book to review, but it tells the searcher things 


I aliout the Anglo-Chinese trade and ’’those who 
I Carried it on, which he could not possibly learn 
otherwi-e. The book, however, is strictly a 
chronicle, and the searcher will haA'e to find out 
for himself the story of any particular institution. 
e g., of the Hop[)o. but he will find that the whole 
of it is there. It Is. indeed, a true mine of informa- 
tion and Dr. Moi'se shows himself to be a guide 
that can help the student to explore it successfully. 

The second volume carries on the story to 1804 
and gives a chronicle of the same class of endless 
trouble as heretofore, bufthe scene of course ever 
varie.s as the trade progre.s.ses and customs become 
established. In 1788 there wa-s an attempt — the 
first of its kind — to settle matters with the Chinese 
Imperial Government and Colonel Cathcar of the 
Bengal Army was sent out as ambasnador, but 
he died on the way and never reached China. In 
1793 took place the celebrated embassy of Lord 
Macartney, which eventually failed in its purpo.se 
of obtaining “a modest charter for the English 
trade,” secured later on only by force in 1842. 
The trade, however, went on again in the old way 
— trade trouble in Cliina. wars in Europe. Opium 
became important as a commodity, and continued 
to be very troublesome as an article of trade through 
all the Company’s day,-. Dangerous incidents from 
I iine to time oecurretl. partly owing to the fiifferencc 
between English and Chinese customs and ideas 
in regard to ju-tice. One .such incident was 
the very serious aft.tir of tlie T.uili/ Hu/heft in 17S4 
when a Chinaman was aecKlentally killed in the 
tiring of a salute. Chinese eustom demanded 
vengeanee torihe death whet her .aeeidental or other- 
wi.x^. and a highly dangerous .situation aro-e. In 1 799 
there was a -imilar incident over the Prnvideni'r, 
tvliii-h. however, brought out the great value oi 
•Sir George Thomas Staunton's knowledge nt 
Chinese. In this way. the Chinese trade wa- 
liable to entirely nnfore.seen disturbance over 
incro accidents and ni'tsunderstanding.s. to .say 
nothing of politieal troiible.s. .such as the sudden 
death of an Emperor in 1799. to be .succeeded by 
another who reversed what he could of his predece.s- 
sor’s act.s. not. neces.sarily however with evil elleit. 
The risks of earryiug on trade were a-s great as ever. 

Volume HI takes the tale to 1820. Between 
1805 aitfl that dale piracy had become a burning 
question and the opium trade still gHVe grave 
trouble. In 1 807 oei tirreil the cn.se of the Xeptu)i‘’. 
presenting the usual type of dispute where Chinese 
and Englishmen were concerned, and leading to 
a eelehrated trial of English sailors tiefore a Chinese 
Court. Ill 1808 the English temporarily occupied 
Macao ill the ooiirse of the wars then generally 
enrrent Itetween European nations — a proceeding 
that did little good to the English trade with the 
Chinese. On the whole, however, trade proceeded 
during the period 1805-1820 with perhaps less 
friction than Itefore. In 1818 there took place 
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another Embassy to the Emperor — that of Lord 
Amherst, when there occurred t}ie famous dispute 
about the Kotow and the eventual repentance f>f 
the Chinese authorities. Incidentally the courage 
of the English traders in a great ditliculty comes out 
clearly : "A firm and decided tone will generally carry 
a point in China provided the groimds are just and 
reasonable" are the words of the Select Committee on 
this occasion — words which may well lie rememliered. 
Affairs thereafter ran fairly easily for a while. 

The last volume opens with the affairs of the 
Emil;/ and the Topaze in 1821. The Emil;/ was 
an American ship and the dispute was the old 
story of a more or less accidental killing of a Chinese 
by a white sailor. The result was trouble that 
endangered the .American trade. The Topaze 
was an English Man of War and an affair arose 
because the killing in this case was only alleged. 
In 1822 there was a disastrous fire in Canton which 
included the English and all the Foreign Factories, 
but it did not destroy the trade even temporarily, 
which thereafter proceeded as usual with the 
same old troubles, sometimes aggravated by the 
action of the Company in England. 

On 31st January 1831 the English Factories 
moved to Macao and a dispute commenced with 
the Chinese authorities, in which one can see the 
commencement of the troubles that led to war 
later on. On p. 292 Dr. Morse sums up the situa- 
tion thus; ■■ We see on the one han<l a Chine.se 
mandarin carrying out an imperial rescript, 
accustomed to acquiescence in any order he 
might give and to implicit obedience as long as he 
was in sight, resentful and impatient at the leas 
hesitation or opposition to his will. He visits 
the factory attended by a rabble of undisciplined 
soldiers and runners, eager to forestall his slightest 
wish. On the other hand we see a body of English, 
who have recently emerged successful from a 
great war, in which they swept their enemies 
from all seas; whose (literally) brothers and 
cousins are administrators and niler.s of the Indian 
Empire; w^ho are fully conscious of their supe- 
riority over those who, for their part, assert their own 
superiority ; and who have now reachedthe stage of 
having determined that they .shall enjoy in Cant on the 
same freedom and the .same privileges a.s wouht be 
enjoyed by Chine.se in London. Helween two .such 
diverse views, conflict was inevitable. What the Chi- 
nese did not see was that the inru.sh of the foreigner 
was not to be kept out by any artiticiai dams ; what 
the Committee did not realize wa.s that only military 
force could make the Chinese yield to their de- 
mands.” And ther'P is left the situation of the 
Trade with China under the East India Company. 

R- C. Tempee. 

The \\ RiTixG OF HtsTOKv. b\ the Rev. H. Hervs 
S.J., Professor of Indian History, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay .Madras, P. R. Ra^a her 
and Co., 1920, 


This excellent little book, of which the second 
title ‘ Notes on Historical Methodology for Indian 
Students’’ show its purpose, is written entirely in 
the right way. It shows the student what history 
as a science is and then in rvhat ways it should be 
■stiidierl, dividing the "science” into four parts: 
heuristics (collection of documents), criticism, synthe- 
sis and exposition, leaving archR>ology, the study of 
old monuments, buildings and ruins, as a subject 
apart. The author then gives us a long list of 
"the best works" on Indi.an History, which is 
one of the finest I have seen — a list worth the while 
of the most serious student to keep always by him. 

Subsidiary studies analogous to the main subject 
are not neglected , e.g. pictography as the .study of 
old paintings and here again we are given a valuable 
bibliography. To numismatics is added a still 
I better list of books and the same may be said of 
■ sigilography or the science of seals. To the study of 
tradition, the Jesuit letters, private diaries and 
letters and accounts of travel, coiu-t chronicles. 
State Papers, and so on, are attached a series of 
'oibliographios of the highest value. Then follow.s 
some sage advice as to criticism, with a definition of 
that hoirible ” scientific ” term hermeneutics — the 
effort to discover the reliability -of documents. 
Still sager advice is given as to the constructive 
part of the historian's work after he has collected hi.s 
facts and digested the result. .Altogether Father 
Heras has put together the results of his careful 
study of Indian History so well and so usefully 
that 1 as one student at anj’ rate will keep the 
work by me for reference. 1 have, however, been 
much interested in his describing (p. 2) the state- 
mentsastoMahmud Baigara's having beena "poison 
man” as an "individual fact.” The story — it 
is told also bj- A'arthema who was in Cambay 
in 1504 — seems to me to be folklore and remini- 
scent of the old tales about the " poison maiden '■ 
But the quotation given on p. 3 from MiratA- 
Sikandari as to his eating habits account for the des- 
cription of him as a man of great grossness of body. 

R. C. Tewpee. 

Lord Mvh.wir.v, a short sketch of the Life of 

Bh.aowax M-AHAvira, by Hari.saty.a Bhatta- 

charya of Howrah, the .Tain Mittra Mandel. 

Delhi, 192fi. 

Thi.s is a short tract on the life of the founder 
of .Tainism from the Jain point of view. It is 
Tract 43 of the Delhi Jain Society and is u.seful 
for letting scholars have an insight into the Jain 
ideas of their religion and its founder. The 
existence of these tracts that are being constantly 
issued is a sign of the recrudescence of Jainism 
and the anxiety of its followers that their tenets 
may become generally known. 


R, C. Temple. 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER PLATE GRANT. 

By the Revd H HOSTKX, S J . xvn T K .lOSFP?!. B A , L T, 

(Contmnfil fro/n paijtt l.'I — JJS und 117 — /J7.) 

Additional Remarks. 

Pa,f/( I'll, note 1 — The bulk ol tlie tii-at JIuldbcU' L•ouvel■t^ !" i.'hi i-jI UiUi. y eou'i .i ' " 1, r (nilmy t ri 
truditioii. of X'limbuiT Brahiiitins or Xbur? 

Tho Xiiii's ai'O Druvulians, like tlie v,i~t iii.iioiay ol the iiopulatioii oi .Soulli ladei Tlvv db'fer from 
til*' il.u'k Dravidiau^ ol the Fa-?! Coaot, lic aii.'*' m irce ailiuiYUirc with the Aryan Xainbmi I’lMhiuan im- 
niiyranlb to Alalabar. I’lie \\ ix'Ob of all the male iimiubei.- ol a Xbiiiibiiri’e l.iiiiilx', e\io pi the l.u her ami th** 
oldest .-'On, aio X'air wuineii. not Xainburl \eoiiien. bceaiiee, aeLOrchiie to euPauu (iimv -loa lv <lianjine). 
only the cldcA son ol a Xauibui ! tauuly tail take a X'amimri woman to wile 'I'lie ■■inlilien ot the Xhiii 
u i\ Cb ot Xauiburib belong I o i he Xair eaei e, not to I lie tather o ea-te. .Siieh iiee hybi idizai ion did noi tak*.> 
place on tho East Coast. Hciiec, the Malabar JUravnhans are fa.irer and taller ilian ihe othci Dravi'kaii, 
of South India. 

The Hravidian.s, aceordin” to ino-n authoniiOb. eaine to India troin the Eubi Coubl ot Atru a or liom 
■somewhere between that coast and India, through the X.AV. passes ol India. 'I'lipy weic .Vlruam lallc'i 
than Parthians. — T.K .J, ISome. hko Sehoft in his Pcriplu., hohl rather that the nioveincni was in the 
contrary direction, from parts oi Asia near India to .Vrabia und .Tfrica. — H.H.] 

Turideicalnaiqueniar = Turilaykkal Xaykkaninar. i.*., Christians of Hie Xaykkar caste. C /. the womI 
Xayaks or X'ayiks of Madura. 

Covihnni' =: Kovihn.'ir, people of the ruling caste, almost hko K.sliatruas. 

Dr.unenes = Brahmans. Belalas = \'eil.'das. thosool the iigricultural class, .soniething hki Hu* Sii'lnis, 

TaritaykUal (Malayalum and Tamil) i^ from the Syriac Tri'-'i ( = i'iAil. orlhodox). iroin \\ liii li T.iiis.i, 
and Tarsa are ahso derived. ' ’Ihirisa Chureli ' oi the (^niloii copper-plates means 'Orthodox Ciirisu.iii 
Church ’ (orthodox, according to the pei -omil o.stimalc oi Ihe Cliristiaiis of the Quiloii Churcli in que'Uoii) 
'I’he Pcr.sian Christians who built i lie iluircli ucre jierhap' X'esioriaiis. — T.K.-J. 

Pri'/fi I'l'l, note d. — Jack-wood lAiiuearpu^ iulcoi'ifolca) ,\n<l ebony n!dnnox:dom are used loi 

crosses in Malabar Tlie foiTiier is yellow, and tiic latter jet black, and boHi t.ike .i high jiulish. — T.K..). 

Po'ie I'l'), note i-i — Mahadevar Pattai.iaiii w as I ho .same as, or part ol, the Christian cniarters at Ciaiig.i- 
nsre. It means the city of Mahadeva. m .. ol Si\a. the Hindu god. Literally. Maha-dev.i nio.in.s tlie groat 
goil. That is wliy the British Jlnsouni Mti. of Ibd I has ' t he ciiy of the great idol ' (god) in the translation 
of the Thomas Cana Copper -plat e.s. 

Tho oldest form of tho name is .Makotai. .Makbfaiyar = he of Makotai. tlie king of Makuiui. .Tin pn‘ •atyon 
( = town) lb Makotaiyar Pattariain. which later bec.une .Maliadexar Pattanain. with a ddferent mcanin*;. 
In Sanskrit it has bocoino Mahoduva Pnraiii = the iily of great prospenty, /jiirdni being but a synonym 
of pattamni. 

The derivation of (he oldest form IMakblni i- nm oHiiin. Could ii he tioin Jlahosa. oi Mahiis<i. the well- 
known n.ime of a town in Dfesopot.unia. from wdiicb iniinigr.i id s peril, cp^ laino ,iik 1 I'olouiscd Crangauore 'f 

The iiiodern Malay.iliini forin of Makcdiii i.s Makdta.- 'I'.K -T. 

Can It be proved that tlie ii.inie .Mali.'idewu'patlan.iin did not at on,' lime mean 'Hie cit\ ui tlie t-icat 
Hoil,' the God of the Chi 

[The Rev. Fr. lieruapd oi Sr. 1'ht)ntJi'f. T OF l> . .1 S\n,in. nk-iinlie- Satul.n-nk. to uimli ^oniohow ht' 
nild? with Ci'aii^Miioic }Ie .■'tatf" lurlht’r ihal M.iho'a 1 - Synae t'oi- * touu . Cf, lii- J hr"/ 

'if III' Hmtori/ of tlir Siiriiiii rini.l:,ni^. Tn, liinopolv. Ihgf. p ( If t li,it were so, ( 'r.uiuMUOi e ,ind .'\Iyl,ipoi *i 
might have been called .Maliusa. and [lorliaps t be .Af.i I'lian of 77it llijiiin nj tin ■''oiil. wliich Si . J lionuis .s,iiig in 
the land of the Indians, isMj la|ioie,~ll.H. | .Malm-.i doe.-i not mean ‘ low n ’ ; il is Hie luuueot a tow n. — T.K..r. 

[The Mahuza iiient loiied b\' ,Tacob of S.iriig (.x.n ."diO-.'ill I ) in connect ion u ii h Hic nioet iiig ni Ha hi cm 
and iSt . Thomas, mnst lia\ e lieen m .M,'sopol,uiiia : lor Thonnm oh|e‘'tcd to going to I iidi-i. .Vsbeinani [11. hi. 
Hr/, Id., t. para 2, p. 7(il) dmi nigiii.slie.s two .M.ihiiza m .Me-'Opot.iniia : on,- .1 -iibiiiii of B.igd.id, lulled 
Ctirulia, Corel! or (.'arch, the other, callod ,\r|iiu.i, 111 or .\di.ibeiie \. .Miiig,iii,i. 7 /, Pail'i ■'''jji-'ivl 

nf C /in..l tan tip in Ini/ia (reprint ed troni Ihe llit/lefin of lln .fahn Pi/huid i Lthti(i';i. \ol. lb, Xo 1 *. ,Ju!v Ibjii. 
P lid), h.is a Karka do Maislian, ancient c.ipilal ol .Me.-one (Mamhaii) low.irdb IkibiMli. The M.iUb.ir aerouiit - 
wliicli bring St . Thonias to liiilia li om H.ixruh would sci'in to liax e idenl died .laeob ol S.inig'-- .M.ihiiz.i w d li 
I eiaHi-Maisbuii, near Basrah, which had .t hi-hofn’ie in n 22.7. Cf. -Ming. in. 1 , oy. r.t.. p id. J li,. 
■darf/ain Kali tor which IMr. T. Iv. .TosO[)li eonsulted two Kot tiixani edit ion-', one of 1 did, and ,111 eai jicr 

one having a colophon w d li Hie d.ito 1 7.'i2. brings Thom. is and llahhaii from ' -M.'dios.i,' t he I'.irlier edu ion 
i?jiellirig it Mahuil.i Ittup'.s i\la!<iv,i!.uii lii'.tora e/ thi T^lfilnhat' .^i/eiCtn ('hiKtiiin (hiteih. Coehiii. IS(ll) (gn.] 
®<1., Kottavam, IIMili, eonsiilted liy Mr. T. K. .fo.seph) has M.iluisen in "N'l'isse {ne , p. 7Sn ). Th*' I'lionni 
Parvum of IGOl makes .St . Thonias und Hahhaii embark in Ar.ahia. In an itiuerarv ol St rhomu s, do Coat o 
gels Phe name Marhozaya. and stale.s that Bishop Francisco Koz, S.J . w.\s ol opinion it was Malacca. Cf, 

1 
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1),! A >. 1 / 7 . Dec. li, 1. c. -1 ; t S, Lisboa, 178S, p. 273. JIarliozaya is probably again Mahuza of llcbopolamia. 
Do Coiito ob,icctci-l that no ships went direct from llozambique to llaiacca and that St . Thomas came to India 
truiu iMarho2a3a. — H.H.I 

Pr/jc I'i "), note IfJ . — I know ot no record.s in which a Cranganoro era is used. There are many in 
nbiib I lie Vvpin era. count ed from the almoot sudden formation of the island of ^ ypin during the extra - 
oidmaiy (lood of A.i). 1311, occur.s. It is known as the putn-vai fijiu (3: new deposit) era in MaUyalarn. 
\ \ |im ( M,ila\ ala m I’apipe ) i-^ an island 13 miles long and one mile iiroad. on the north side ot Cochin. — T.K..r. 

P/I li-j . — "The co/g; o; the oUa .... Ha3-s fnithfatlj this." This statement has led me to 
think iliai Hishnp Itoz wrii :ng in lb04 had licfoio liim the Jciv's {p. lib tnjea) transcript of the original 
Ills! 1 ipiioii. or .d least a copy of that lian.script. from which the in-elate made his laithtul Portuguese trails- 
Jatioii. Ih'hop lloz knew TlakuMlam fairb,’ well. 

1 • this transciipt or its copies still extant ? It may he <imong the old Portuguese fil.SS, from ILilaliar. 
a lid a scai'i h has to be made 1 01 u in the British IIiiscuiii or m one of the archives on the continent. — T.K..J . 

Pri'ic 1 27, )i/jtc 27 . — The names us reconstructed by me (on 2gnd August 1925) Irom the rotogra))h 
are: — (1) Koia.ii.rl Kot/‘'i'i. ( 2 ) C!" '/'katapeatt/i Clnitfan Koirt/i/riii. {'■',) Acli/’!/ Kin n K/iiiiait. (i) AmCii/ittn, 
Knntn,/ K7riiU/,/. (n) Cl/< i.'iiii/fit'ipi'ull'.i T '/rilreeinwrl Koina/'an. ( 0 ) P> I'uvalanutte Atittan Chi ./nnn, ( 7 ) P/fu^ 
i-/i]nii/iltu ChiUlai) Korui/. (S) Chlhann of KnUiUnnith . (9) Ai/'ciiii Pcninkoijil. — T.K.J. 

Prir;c 127, note 2S. — [ Ea<3 c.s]r)i(ina /^ohlatlii] e [tnm]he ojo/iun/idft This must be a translation 
of the usual plirase ■ /.«'■/• t/iHu. Ari,' occurring at I he end of old inscriptions. It means literally " handwriting. 
Proepent^-.’ ‘ Sri’ ( =Lakshmi) is the goddos.s of prosperitj- or luck, and the word is usually written at 
ihe beginning of any kind of writing (letlor.s, documents, etc.) as an auspicious s^-mbol, and sometimes at 
the cud, as the signal tiro of a person. Lithe present instance it is the signature of the royal donor. 

I!\' s,il/latn does the transl.itor indie.ite (hut .a sign or seal i^ put in the plate just before ISri .'—T.K.J. 

I The dat e « hen Uie Thomas Cana 1 oppcr-plate.- were executed is not given. The seven kinds of mnsieal 
iiHiruiiiciits, the five kinds of ti ihute. aii'l 1 Im limits of the properly iiss|.gnod (0 Thoma.s Cana are not 01111 
m('"ated. Shall wc say t hut there wen other copper-pl.ites specifying tlicse points, or I hat t he Iranshit nr 
omitlcd the specilications f WTial ^h.ill we think ot ihe following tradition whi< h I h ue never iound re- 
trrri'd I o b^' the PnrtuguCM’ " One A', /vi/n I 'Ip/illi {t ./ Icgcndaiy hiblorv of Malabar) ot 1 he Nasrains. says 
that their toretalhcrs. . . . built Codaiig.dui, Us 11111,3' le.irned from the granite inscription at (lie 

northern entrance of the Tmivaniicuhmi temple.’ CJ. Ur. (.lundevt, in Minti-n-i .fonriz/il, XllI, 122. 
([noted in l[ob>OH-Jobsoii. r.);. Shinkuli. In •Junuury 1924, 1 spoke of tins text to (he Dewan ot Cochin, wlm 
lii'ltcvcd that the inscription liad been buried near the temple on (he arrival of Tipii .Sultan in Mahiliiii 
1 wciii to TiniViinclukuliim in February 1921, inquired, was dis.qipoijitcd. but was shown instead, at some 
dinlaiiee from the temple, luilt-liuricd under u bamboo clum]! m n (irivute garden, on cmirniou.s stone w ith 
an iii.scripl ion, wbicli has :'in«o been read li.v Mr T. K. Josepli, — 11 11 | 

.\t tlie instance of C’. IV'. E. Cotton, Esq., CM. E , l.C'.S., of t ho 1 ndiaii Jlisioiie Record' ('ommis.sinn. 
till.- stone now know n as t lie Vu tasScri Stone was more than a year ,igo aetpiircd by the Co' hm ( .'overnmeiii 
a nd r emo\ ed I o I lie TT leliur Museum, in Cochin, The mseriptuiu on i( soems ( <1 be t he e,ir!\e-t known record 
irl.iliiig to the Coeliiii roval Imiue P,i.leo"r,i |,hii ally it is, 1 think, ot r/ivn lotiii \ o 'T !\ .T 

|\V('imi-( sufipo.so I lin! .Mgr. Buz -eeui ed a copy o| ( lie Port iigue-e 1 i.mskitjon iiM.de I, \ ihe. lew iiientioned 
ti\ Lieeii.i (p t ttt). t ! oz del l.j res t li.i.t he i ojiicd l.iit htull^ what he h.id bnlorr lino I to Coot ri proliatilv 
I'lit.iiiiei 1 111- 1 opv liom J lo/,. ,iiid 1 h.i need n m ,1 lew [loint - wh|i |i 1 <> limi .qiiie.u ed ot lit 1 h' , 1 >n,ri|ueuee -JI H i 
Ik/'/e »/7lc .' 111 — S.iiid.inik <i/'i/- .Vmlr.ipoli-. was ccilaiulv om ,kIu India. So it r .innot lie Crum m 

lioie. Please s, rut im/e Ihe .1/ f/i iig.im. 

l.Viisr.ev. — Mr. T. K. Jose)ih m.iy li.ire liei n mipre,,ed b\ Dr. .1. Faiiiiihur - p.ipei ' TTie .\pn.-tle 
Tliouia.-iii Xoilh India" (re(>rinled Irom 'I'lic tSutIcliii, /tf lit/- Ini/// H/jlnn'i' •< C'bi'io'i/, vo| III.Yo 1, .l.iimarv 
1920). There we liiul. p[i. 19-211. Dr. Fui qnhar iiicnl itying w it h .Vndi oiiolu (s-e ), .ilouii at one day's sail ul> 
t lie Nile trom .VIcmi ndi ia, tin- S.ui(l.i,riik ami ,\mlrapohs ol Ihe Art.- uiid I lie .\ndraiiopolis ot (lie P/i»i/>. 
.'mdropohi SMis sitnuted on the ielt li.iiik ot the N lie, and H now Chuliiii' or Shuhoor. I s t hut s.itislai turv 
'J'he only re.', -on we might li.i \ e to mnkc Si 'I'hom.i,- I'ome h\ t he Rod Si '.i is t hut 1 lab bun i- made to meet 
St. Thoiiiiis at (Tesarea m the P/i»//i ■ but, lon-ideruig ,fa' ob ol Sai'iig ami our Indi.m .uilhorities ([uotod 
idiove. to whieli we eoiild .idd other jndiun uiil lioril les, we miglil sii-pei I tliul C.e.-area cs u mistake tor 
Hiisr.di or Mai h.in l-tctliat us it m.i\ , Sandaruk mn-t be ident iHod w lib Crunganorc 

[lU'.hban take.- T'hniM.i- lioiucwaids to lielui in u sbiji, to 1 he royal tow 11 ot Andiu polls and from I hei e 
goC'- to the citie. ol iiidl.i, whence lie icailics Cundaijluu , Cf. M. I!. .James. Th/ Ap/i/'r/ijih/il X,/r T/ >t(i- 
n/ii/.t. Oxfoiil. I tig I ; (tittk p .jtiO, Sot p. oA, § 10. [n the !)/ .I/i/umi/i v t he t ow n i.s not. iiained. 

Thoiiiub was ollcu roiioiii-.-ioncd b\ tlie Lord to \isil Citeiiur India ILihban comes and take- him to the 
fir-t eity ol Imha, m Cileimr Jmh.i. the \o\,,ge hu\ mg l.i-ied only tlnec montlis, Ihoiigli il always took 
tliree yeui -. (St. Jerome -.ly I li.ii Ihe joui ney by tin- Bed Sea would take .1 year, and I h.ii six montlis 
was l.t-t ) I'loi,, I 111-' mm., med Illy mCiieiior liidi.i, w hi re Tliom.i,- a-i-teii ,it t he iiMrri.ige least ot tlm 
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king's the fe.ist being incm lonerl unfler S<iinl.iruk ainl Aii(lrd[H)li'5 in the A /v, Tiiouuis "oon leav es 

lor Ulterior Indi.i, the king and in«iny of his people following after liim to be baptised, and the king be- 
LOiiiing a deacon. Cf. lionnet, Arta T//oma\ Lipskn, pp 07, 08, lol. In the Pa->ju 

H.ihhan pomes by ship to Ua'saroa, and in 7 days takes Thoina-' by ship lo Andrauapolis : after I he nuirriage 
oI the king'" daugiitor. lj<»th .sad aw..iy. and re.irh (hinda]ih.ir Cj IJonnrt. of, < >t .. })]'». l.*).”». Ul!) lii 

the Siji'iHl A'ts \\ e havi- : "a peitain merehant. an ijuh.ui. hapin-m^l to f oine intu the Saiith eountry iroin 
. “ (lliP lh'iti".h Aln^euni M.'S. being injured liore, the name of the pla<-e is not legible)* U/ //ok Atit . 
lOOo, p. 4. 'file Berlin and the Uamhrii Ige have . "a r-ertaiii luer* liant c.-ine n om t lie Sout ii c uum ry ■ 
'I'he missing word in tlie Britisli i\lii-"einn MS is per hap' J I indn-i.ia. a" Bm kiti ihi'm-ht. <J. lt*d. 1 

pr 0 i)O-.e Mahnza with Medlvruu. and sugge-t that i he .South «ountiy iron, w)n< li ilahhan rame uasfoi' the 
author Suut li India, iM.tlabar or Mvlapore, sin, e iioiio ot om four eailie't aiu hoi iiw- "oems tcj ku<j\v lliat t.Uvu- 
d.iphai reigned in the .Vort |i-\\ e-si , w hde Indian aini Mf^'Opotaiaian a - craint froni .• t h-ast H.ii liebraeus ( 1 gMt»- 
bt>) plai e (diuitl. phar ,it ,M\ l.ipore Bos<ihly .Jaei,l> or Sariig doC" t lie same ( a i* 1 ,-ann'Ji e<insult 

him, but [ knra\ t hat l.e makes Ilabiion ask of i dmd.p.har whether it is pos'dde to build w it hour loinida t ions 
ii/ tin s,(/. d'he Makibar aecoiint s have brought H.ibhan Trout Mt lapore to Maliuz.i a ud baek to ^lylapore. 

[My reason-! for identifying Sandaruk w iili (’ranganore are : (I ) Tlie name Ani r -yos (Andrew) given liy 
tlie Th'iWfi Parcatu of 1001 to the king of Tiruvanelukularn (C’ranganorp) t’omp.irgir with Andr.ipoli*^. 
Andrauojjohs, Adiianopohs. and not o that . ns Sandaruk or Sanadr uk ot the Bde^san Sy/tiTg .h /s is t he 
name of .m Kde""an king, the third after Abgar, < ■ . Sauatrue or Sanatrugh. Abg-.r*'- sister's son. the tonn 
Sanadruiv or Saiularfik is lea'll reliable, uule-'i like the ot hei names n ran !»«• < ‘inm- o'd with sonm name like 
•Andrew or Antrayos, The ending nk’ must be I’omparod uiili ulh in Co?inas Iiidi,-(>[)leu'«ifs* M.ingaruih 
(lor Mangalur. Alangalore). (gA d'he Malabar traditum as-.._:n' to Uivinganore the marriage feast oi the 
king's danghfi'r, which in the Ac/v and Pa^>>') takc.s pla>'e at Sandaruk, .Vudiapuim or Aiuliauo[)oU' 'Five 
!>» we have ^aid, plaee:^ it in the {!?•>( town ui iudi.i, in Uiimior ludi.t. w iiere 'Phom-Ls drst 

lam led. thus agreeing \\ ti h our ot her t hreo som-,' O" (il) d'he aut ho: oi t he Pn^^.o '•av'' { Bonnet . ifjj. < <(.. p. 1 dit) 
that, soon after. Thomas sent u prioal to .\ndranopoli> to tal^e «. barge oi its rhun h. and ihat in Ins own 
1 m le t lie See oi d’iiomas Wii'* .st ill t here, wit h a gi «Mt mult ii mb' w'«m «> , ,m («> Uhrmr 'Phe lirst hisfiop appointed 
t o .Xndianopoli ly Thomas was Dion\ .'"lus, t he king'' 'On - in l.iw . I n i lie Tho'nn Put >'UiO wo linil that i he dOie 
in-law {'P K do'-jepli t I'aii'lal e> Ip ' nephew’; ot t he king oi Tiruv.uu-hiiailam. ' < , (Vanganoi'e. is called Bishop 
KCp)).! ( Bel 01 ). 'Phe Dionysius ol the e> therei ore i lie Bet or <*t t Jie t.J\irr»i'ii. Bos-vibly. one gis es 

Ills heal lien name. <uid t lu' ot her lusi Clud-'t iau luimo. or i he ue.iuo lie t ook on b.-eonung a lushop. As nc\i liev 
t !i(‘ A/7.S nor t he D( Miracuhf^ ha.s a name for DionV'ins. ami t Ik* name in i ho fk/vs u iliiVer.s from t luii iti 
thi' 'I }>nmn ibu CfniK\\\o Tbonhi Pinram i.> iiidopcndeni . while limh the Pu-^-^'n and the Th'jnui Piii'iun 
eonllrm oiu h other. 

['Pile 'I'lioiiui Parvam also indepondent of our OxUlic-l authoiivios for the Uvaiue Andrew given i<> the 
king d; 'rii'iuaiiehikidam. Tlie /'ussm gi\ O' him n,* mine ; lhe/>- neither; Imt i ho latter ’ s, 

on t !'<■ iH ca'ioii when Sifur, Al.t/dai s genera I, mo«-l ' Thonm,-. i hat prO'ent .t t luMiU'ering w.i' Si . i'iinuia'’ 
de.u un. 1 he l-.iiig of the mm ihige-lea^i celebr.ii ed at t he tii'i (ou n m Imli.k w heie Thmiius }iad landed In 
the *■!'/>■ the ileaeon prO'eut <t/i, (be '•mcr ')■ < (/.sbui, to whom '1 tumi.i' eiif ni'i' t In* [leople of t he pkwe. 
i-ealied X.ini liippns (>'//rb/e .-b /^). Xenophon (t.'o < /r . b /A- W*' niU't eon* hide Ui.il tii* den-on Xantiiii)- 

l'U'3-Xenoplu/ii is no (ither tliun I fie deatr>n-king ol Andrapol'S. 'I he nieatmg i/e'weeii Suiii" an I Phomas 
mu'i thentore have taken plum' ai Andr<i[n'h- : for ilu' de;,im-Uing nei't ha\<' re;urne<l to Aiidrapolis 
Will, ill' j lenpli' after put 'Uing 'Phoma' lu \ he dn e-M mu nl ( bind.’pha ■ s kingdom, perhap' t o t ruudapiiar s 
'-a[i]l<d. ( liielly as Tlmnuis remami'd ;u le.isi two \ears in < hiielaph.ir s d-uniniofi" Ph«' I homti PiirV'ii'i 
!' independent of our otfier am horU lO' iii tliat if t-alD t he king Andrew, and doo' iru allude t o In-, becoming 
a di_ at ,_>n. It 1 " independeMt in of I'cr matt ei’s ' wel 1. Sh.ill we ■^ay that 1 1 to / hnni'i I ui’V'Vii hoi-rowed the 
nam e 1 roin t name .\udr.ij>ohs. or .\udvauf>|>oh.' or S.iu< h r vik. w heu u call" Vo drew king of 4 iruv aueluku - 
l.iti I sh,' i 1 \v f* imt -'ay r«it her t hal the name ndrew is repro'ent e«l in .\ntlr.' jX^lis or Audi anopnl i s aiitl is older 
t f i.i 1 1 i ! 1 t/,' f, /, .let-. ' d he s.nm'' t or Sandai u i-w . • < U ca n he tmn ne. -t ed wu 1 1 -i tuim e 1 1 Le \ tu f rew \\ e ha \ i‘ 

t lien t he \ orv ( iirious fai t that t la« lollnwing ( uta'k n.miC' Xamhippus. Xenophon. -Aixlrew. Dionv'ins. 
Belagia (ilie n, me of tlu' king's fhwrgb.t er), Antha]x>h". .\iwt,-anopohs. Adn.iuoptdw. all reter to Cranganoit'. 
Compare llii' with tin' Urt't'k inflm'Ui-e troni Alexandria ami perhai'-^ Me"Opoi.,niia ext'reised on 1 he 
jM. I l:d >a I' eo,i>>t i 1 1 1 !u‘ f irs( two <ir f hree eon n j r les of onr ei ,i , amt w it !i t ht' i aei i hat w t* ea \ e at Ixura ^ .i lang.i ( I , 
m Mu 1,1 bar. at hrist lan Ixdl w 1 1 li an in 'cr i pt am of w Im h we siippo-s' t ht' ehar.ici e.'^ to } >,' ( . rotdv rat her t hau 
nn\thtng else. Xoio aio' that ! he /V/s^.o -,ta.te' iha* an I’W'-ription <u\ the tomb <*t B<'lagia declared n\ 
ther-k and in the ( ireek elinr.nler : "If-ueTeU' Bi'l.igiuih“ 'pou'o of Bi'h'p Dionvsms, \v}i# wastlie 
dauLditcr of Tlionuis tlie Apostle." 

ri'he Pa.sA/o agrees in so many mailers wiili the T/ifxna Pfirrmi alone, while yet rliffering frorn it in 
suh^tam la! po.nts, that w e miat s.iy holh }ia\e preserv'd detail' idder and mo-'e reli.ihle than the 
1 f /' w c now I lave. The Pa'^-^m is (pu»( ed l,\ l-idoi(‘ <u’ S<‘\ dh* (tl ti’B'd ami m t he Mo,^ u,\.lii<- lit urgy It i' 
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older tlian the Vc Mj wbhdi borrow^ Iroin it, hut only partly, in one point ot inipoita.n'-'o, the scene 

in the ^JViuj'le oi the San. 'I'he ]>> Mtnu-nh' is it.'^elt’ quoted hy St. (Irejiorv tlio Ureal (d. tilO). and iv cannot 
he hy (Ire'jory ot 'roin*-; (d. •I'U-.'i'M ), tor ihe simple re.ison iliat it represents tlio romov.it ot' Sr. Tliotnas' 

1 « hr-- til t lie Ino! line <>t diazdai. whereas ( Irenoiy or Tours, wlio kiunv i he says u look place alter 

a loiiLj, tttiie It' tiic wore ot a.i> 4 o‘k it would .-^tiii be ot respoctalile antitpiity. Jt vouches for 

r ho hierarchy, deacon, jiricst, and bishop, e-fablidioil at Urana:anorc by Thomas and us couliuuity until 
us Jate <1^ A.]-). d.'iO, the date we .sm^ipose It does so in a manner clearer tlian any other document we have, 

in nnm. the M-'labar tradition vouclies for the apostoli'dr v of the Mylajiore Cliurch and tor Thomas’ de.ith 

and biiri.d at ^lylapore. We now that, with the See of Thomas at Cram;. more up to a d 4 o 0 , it can 
do .-o am hot cat i\ cj V. Tlie St Thomas que-tion js '-olved for AFylapore. and solved on the most satis- 
lactojy Jjne". tho^e of the Akdabar tiadition. 

[It ui.itters liTtle now if tlie Thmitt l*arcaiii is '.U'>pect in certain marter.s. Tt would be invaluable, had 
It kept only liie lui me Andrew oi the km;^ of Andrapohs and the name Keplia of lui bi^hof) .son-mdaw. — H .H.\ 
Anrlrciv end KCppa of Thoino'-* thuiibanA .-‘Oim ot a i>. Ihhi are mere taiu’icat ioms. I suspect. Adie s-oicj; 
i' em irely untoiinded. alihomrli it js -'aid to be IkIsciI on .i .MS, of t lie I'^i cent ur\ . ] have ah ether iuinoi cd 

the sontr. it is a jiious iraud. if 1 may >ay -sO. 

ThL',e arc* my chiet rea^oU' lor re^iardintr t be soiv:; as spiuhous : — 

( 1 ) The author says tliat ihi' ^ont; is an ubrideted version of an aecoiint wriiten in the first eentury v.d 

Hut none utlier than lie li is fieard of or w*en sur-h an itn[)ortant hi.storiciil document — -neither 

1 ».\i bo-'.i. l>c Ihirros. Corre.i. dlenezos. (Iouvcm. P.oz nor any other jterson c.i'-eily siciri hinu, for 

d.jMuii' u( - rehii urn to >Ue hi-iory of the Malfil)ar Churcb. 'hho i ivst -century documeiii that sudileulv 
m;unIO■^^ed ii-,"lf to Titoie.!' Ibunban {zrTboiiias tlie Monk) in HiOj a. D.— where lias ir <;oae ' 

( 2 ) Thu u>!i,i:, wiikh the aut hor iuin-elt says was f on ipn.sed in A T>. 1 1 ) 01 , is in iioini of st \ le and JamnuiLU* 
more mod'-rn tliau another well-known Malaudam ->011^ of a J>. 17 . 52 . railed the -l/(/'V//////./vu// .sv>cf/. 

( I) Fh'* cues a -.).>{ manv a-.! onu- biialv mmme der.iiN — for insiuire. tiie nimc'. ot Aniravfjs 

I \ndr. wj hniL: o ( '’ant a no-e. i>r K<‘pp'i (('••ph.is. fNuci; liC' nephew < fUiNci rat oil bi'.iiop. and ot 
( Paul) Liii'.; ot M\ l.iporo al'O i-oM'C.-r.Mod la-'hop : the amount oi time tlie apo-.ile ^pent m 
c li p'ci'f : the ro- j.*', T j'. . mmihirs or I 5 r.ihman> (Os"n}. K>liutriyas u’d'tn). \.iis\as (liTSi)). 
>iidra- M 2 .'su .1 jid J« w N ( In ) 1 li.i”. he ert od : t be mnui or 0} 1 he l:mps 1 7 ) t li.u lio ord.iiiiod piie-t". 

ot ilio ilaoi^ ijl) ihct ||«. 11, ad«‘ Jinstee-, (,i ifio < (»mmon lunil. ot 1 he dovUl ( 2 h) t hat liomeodto 
i I to. and or t ho disj-M-od ( 1 2 i.o i i h.i t ho bea t.-d. 

Hm ti(<i e\ en a -5111^10 one of 1 he-v d. nails i-. found eu her m t }h‘ i radii lOn-. (U t ho respo. t i\ e i<)eulilies 
111 .Maial/.cf. <'!’ in t/rl( r re( ohU III S\ri..< or Ma 2 .a> alum . d’liat hkmU'. that fiom tbollr'-l (etilnryA.i) nnlil 
l! di- o\ot\ m the -one; .dxmt iwemy vrar^ auo- / ■■ . tor abom I S'tn y ir— tho doiail' rci-ovded thoi-cm 
h.o i no I \]-t otif e in the u "i i I oi a- 1 n.iln - 9 '. K. I 

Jti MAinC' TiV 'i' 1 \..J 

M ) I A . o Ihu or*' Dr ! -u qiih. r* \ rot o hi-' p.u x 1 jn< mc-nod b\ i he 1 bw hr Uo-i en. 1 wa', 11 ruler tho iinprc' 

' loll t hat An h .'j-oli- />., jid.a ijlv) u.iA om ~ide ! mh.i ot I ho prt-,ont «l.(\ Pm \vht‘Dior il i-, the .VudrOpuh'^ 
poiriicdont ia Dr l-aMpih,.}’. f flo nf)i Itnow 

) I b‘ o, ii b> •'i \ < : - ion « »i I ; f I — I h» ' S \ r'la * a nd l 1 k* ( i roi ‘L -- ^a \ I h.it tho a po Ii* liml 

l.i ndf d m A t d:'.i 1 'ol CS.i nd.i » ij k). . i oy.d • u v , nd t hen ! ..mo im < » 1 1 10 i n k'-, ot I m I la a nd wont aw .i.v ’to 

pp' .ir i m 01 ' K m j < didu.i phar i-’i < -n I hi- mo t ( hola m h.i \ o 1 iih rt oi 1 i h.U \ndrapoli-' (Sandai uk) w as 

tail id-- I M.h.i 

b*) ^ h 1 i » • i. 1 1 ' * \ t r - n t 1 .1 } 1! •/'< l: 1 \ e - 1 1 - i o u ndor I It I I h, 1 1 . \ 1 1 - 1 1 . i. in - pt 1 1 1 w a - on I \ a so \ la i deivs 

'll! 1 1 ‘ M 1 1 ( .t 1 o, ! , i ' nd I h.i ' I I ' t ■ , ' I i* r-i ji h.* t i 1 1 1 -.1 1 1 t nt t he- 1 o i o ! i ! 1 1 1 1 Ki Si i D j i - ) *a s ^ ^ - j ret-- w 1 1 h I I le 

.■siriac atid i.if-! v-r-ioii- iri ;}.i if--pe-t 


( i ) A I ( Of dine i o .! not l;.-r |,i 1 1-;- \ i-j ion. I ) \I , . nr ,tl i , I I.dib, 1 1 1 i .d-.' -i Thmi i;m to I lio lii'st cit v m C’lt ei loj- 
Ill'll.), and ihcnor i he\ I'.ive tor I'lieiiot- India 

A horn t ho M mo w h<*n If' 1/ o u/ ///^ - u a- \\ i n 1 eii f 'n en* m I n- 1 i.i 1 1 1 o.iiit o v on i ho 1 o vc'‘i' ok t renn t y of Ara hii 
— (-Mc‘fll\ f OI I A 1 hnn.n^. p ITS) lahifipi.i w.i^ India Ini. -nor il" f -/ 1. oi tho Indios p. 172) 

Ai .( bia 1' o] i\ ;d '0 w .1 ( he j jid'o-; ■ .A*'/,, p 1 . , j I'* t Pii f i tti f.d tom III') i 1 O v I )) I nd i.t I lie l''.U't lu'i* 

\\ as A1 )\ "iijia f d)/// . j .j . 1 .sj. 1 Ss ), .\iiil ' .) t If *.t -,t III ."s.i - '-.iMian 1 1 inC'. ( 2 JD li.'* I \ i ) ) " a m I dou ht los-, 

.11 ill T. t lioi e pro \ .11 loi I .( n id'M oi ,ai ( ndia in t he w e-,t a ^ u ell .i a n 1 nd la i n l li > ■ o.ml ( 'nmhf ni'i‘ /I i '^tnr if 

"J I. :52'). See.ii.f) Miim.in.i : Kn,i,i '•^p),n.l ■,( lii'hn, r.-ptiul. t'.L'b, pp 1 1 -U 

S-) ( itcMoi' Iti'lia ot />' v\.*s onmnle iiK»d*‘rn Iieli.i 

b') b m ' h'or i h' rmoie tV-.-r .,11 ibo jtmr e.uiy \oiMori. OI 77,. .-If/^pla'i- \ndrap*)ln (Sandarfik) outbid. - 
b ^ III 1 ht iana Ahoaiiai- ..iid ;n recf tmion- or aii.ipl.il mn-' hn S\ rim', Poit lie no'--- 

1 \ o. ii .. 1 . 1 ,1 . - ■ |i-tii ilif*i w ii h ( I 1! .-a n- M f. .Lii'l < didti.iiih.M u li h I lie (hola kin-j, ot Msl.vpore 

" I” ' ‘ ‘ t!\ ii'-i Oil ! Ii.ii i h. r I ell t.,n. or .--i.ipiat ion> .ire 1 ,! er I f,a ti 1 ho lat e-t ol I ho In -t 

b"'-'* o'-Mti 1 ., b\ ,,t l.-iu l,,lr .i.|o/.,, -.ntiiM- laL. 7 Vee/oA /eO/dz-ta'.. .Sric / ot 
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itiUl A.L>. tliev to h.it'o i-i'C'Ci\ eit ■:.Li(l'leii in-.pif.i! loii. lAirhotit.ioiis — -sO) n to bo the 

WL'itei’ (bari-iu ot o cumo, th' Svna- .ui I (bo-'v m irtyi'o! loio, o; . Toil, wliK-li uioiitioii CaUiiuiui, i t , pfu- 
balily Chiiiii.'im.al.ii. near Mylapoi'oi wlio eonnoft-’ St Tlioiiirt-, '/■ /i /*'(■/>/" it h Sout h lii'Iia Losmas o aoa, 
H.iVi uotliius aliout St. Tlioin.t^ in -M.tle i.M.il.ib.ir) . 

(b) .\s .iltwult' .^how 11 7 //oi/in^ li’ii/ihittt ^ijrt / i-. "piifUiU', iiiitl iitii-t bo rule*! out ut oouit. 

(7) "Thoiiui IVrtaiu oi llidl. ■ 7(,.ji».i - /oi/nhiiiiX Son-/ ot luo I \o i-'Uut tho-.aiioa- Tl,r,„iri 

iLiiot her M.il.it ul.ira -iony about . 'J’ljonia^ 'I’he -'Oiiy ot Ibhl aii'i ‘Cariiiori i iioiu.o l..itiil).iii ii^oil lu 

Zaleski's J'h< Thunni^, Miiiyaioi'o, I'lli*. .ire t ho '.line 

(S) -Tlien.iiiie Aiitrai.a ■ ( Airliou ) yn eii b\ ilio-oiiyoi Kinl. The .1I-i,./uoi-/v(i> So/iy (in Mal.ix .il.un) 
.ibout .St, 1’ lion,,!-. « 111. h w.’,' the .!o. iiiuti']iui fl .ii". Ikm e y lor all M.i.l.ib.!.r (.'hii-t uui' iiiit il the publie.it ion iii 
1 yiti of t he soiiy oi Killl .t n . uirl i' ^till |o.tli .ii^ly ri-y.ii'ile'l .i' stall by the Soulhi.~t aeolioii chiiuiiiig deoceiii 
liomTlioiiia,C'iui,i, calls t lie kiiiy no/ Aiidn-iv. Imt i'lM. 1 think «e need not heaii.ite toahirintli.it both the>e 
oongs got the n.imes iroiii Andra-jioli.>. tlie Mdriidiii-Ku't t.ikiny the hitter lialf, and i he .-ong of 1001 the 
ioi'iner. Roth the ,oay: iseeiu to l)e.id.i|il,uion- otthe /‘.(--o-i or D< J/irucu/i s. (.See Rem.irk Xo l:i mjra). 

(9) Son-m-la« , ' The woi.l tn the o.-i.,-.,,,,) /.na) !m, t he scn-e- of ,onan-l.iu and nephew 

(10) ■■ T/ionni /’nri-oic i^- indepen, lent . foire. t Tl.,„nd I’.iinun into 77w//«(s Hamban'.- SowjM 
lOnl, as iiidieated in Rein.it k Xo 7. nc' Tl,,. o.iiy of 1 bill soenis to he. on i he c ontrari . d,p. ,a/. at on, 
and in fact an .id.iptat ion ot the Hum %eisioii.-ot 77. .h uitei larded with a large imiiibei ol details 
aeeniiiigly invented hy theatithor (See net', p. l&ip 

(11) ■•The .7I.ilabar tradition loialie-," a. 1 hey to submit that «e should s.iy ' .M.dab.ir tradition 
ol recent eeimirie.'. but w.is Mal.ili.ir tradition of the hi-st. second, third, tonrtli and the .succeeding two 
or throe coiniirics, idemk-al with that of subsequent eciituvie» Wo ilo not know, becau-sc the early Malabar 
tradition lia.s not come down to us in written forin. (Si-e my "St lliom.as in Sotith Inili.i. ln<l. Ant., 
December, 1920). Tradition grows and is eoiisi.mi ly pruned .uid eraitod. 1 he .st. Thomas tradition of 
-Mitlubfii’ iiiii-st hrWol'een ?k» oxreptioji. 

(12) It would he inv.du.tble. li.ul it kept only the iiaii.e .\udrew -V' already pointed out in liemaik 

Xo. S. the Mdr.iain-Kal, .v.j,,,/ whu h. tiiilike ihe iipsi.m 'ony ol llinl. is still religiously tiv.isiired h\ the 
-Maliibfir t’bri'^t an in\ahial'k‘ calN luin IV'I, not .VikIi’cw. 

And. be in iiuledth.it this Ma, ./ani-K'H , >.,„■! makes rh.uiias hind lii-st in Mi/I.ij.m: . ilien takes hiin to 

I’drs daught.r'^ mani.ige le.i'l (.n an uiiiiauied pl.u e out 'ide the M> hilioro king s ternt or\ ) and to other 

luuiitries nil hiding M.il.U'C.i and t'liiiui. b.ick .ig.iii, m .M> l.ipme. t hence to Ci.iiigtuiore and otlnr pkn es in 
-\hdahar. iiom w hu li countri- he yoe^ ag.im to M\ l.ipore in ohediciice to I he king s nnliynaiit -uiiinioiis and i^ 
later killed in n riot at the temple ot the cddiles-, K.lh. 

On the oihrr h.iiid. 1 lie song m Iniil makes Thomas hind lirst in Cm,,., anon in .v.u .711, mid, w ithout 
.dlnwiiig Inin lu pre.icli in olher p.irlsalso ol .M.il.ihai. Imri'ie' him.iw.iv to .Mvlaporo. wheiiic lie proceeds to 
hliinaaiid ret in iisH, .th l.i|,ui ,■ .\t i he iru it.iiioii o: a nephew ni the Uniy ol M.ilahar he s.ul' lui kto (. r.iiig.i- 

Iioie. estnhlidies (hill. lies m th.it killed, im. goes l,..ck to .thi.ipm'e on tool, returns to M.d.dur on lo.it 
(. 1 . rosstl,,- 1 ;imt s) „ 111 , 1 1„. l,c||, ,,t .me, Is ml i b.o k ay.un to .\U hiimrc. whore he o killed, 

(P!) Pol. kmyoi.m h.iM (o.ts, Ml.. o. -nti.n, e, Ini the .l/memmAMh Sony, and An, hew oft'r.inya- 

imi.' on the West Coast , i , ., -111 miic, I m i Iw spilt i. ,i,s - ny .'l IbnI.aii e.asili l„ lr.i,'C,lt,i Amh.iimlis m II,. 

• b / V. I he ti.in 1 1 • uj .1 ( ii \ 

Thoin.vs H.uiib.'m. the auilm, ,,i i li,. l.i ; 1 1 i . i lioiiuh m,s, iMpnl,>ns, seenis i o lull,' b,s,m t h,' nmre le.irn.'d 
"Mhe two liards For h,' r,s-o..iim,'.| t hat Vmlmpoh' ■ oiil.l -iit.i. ami , i i lirisi eii.'d I he kniy 


riiO"! |>l 


hr. all-.' li«‘ Hil-f «M.k 


'I -OIUll 


-Ut n til.' 

Ill ,dl I 111- .ii.iil.ible \ri Sion- oi our .Malab.u tr.ohtioii 


-1 . *i'\ lit I hk -anil w ho 


-Viiilrou \\ iulr tin- fit her .',il|ril him I’" 
ni wliii'h (hr l.iUrf halt w-i- lo liim 
(1-t) A I lo-r -ludy — romptira! i\ <• and an:ii\ti‘ 
has coiiiiiieiHl me(,()lh.u I hci a,',' inn lait hiiil. , ini'i-lenl icprmhn I ions <n eoiitenipor.iri I i.niit ion. Inn 
' onlused es.s.,s-. „„,|„.s, m- In, ,,1, rat mils l,,i-,-l on t In- m.U .-i mN i h.ii i l.eiuithors coiil.l lay h.unis on. .in, I [hj 

1 li.il the I r.idn ion m it s m, „ ha n i , ,rm ( oiit.uns t w o l.i.i 'U' ! I ) ’ h,' pm ,'l\ in, liy,'n, m 1 ' 

ic's linne.l in .Ml l.tp, ,1 e, anil (2 ) I he si Ol v ol T*' I >' "j //nniin- 1 K .1 

I’fiijr ICS. Ill, I, ,7. liarbos.i umiition- two , linr. h,'s .it Ci.iiiy.inor,'. whnli 
down when the Christ latis (le.i to K.i I m 1 iinii I . and hndi .i . him h I Imre W Imn 

• t hr 1 '.u It r 1 n-if ipt i( HI | w t il o i «» t h».' \ n ar - I . Ix 

1A( p,,,,, US. „.,l. U. sn/n„ \\,. liml lh.it bct.-ir.' i n l-'.lb there iv.i- a. Ct.iny.inore a Clo.ich ol Dor 
hady ol M,.,., I, aml.mmluM .,1 St Tlaai.a- hhls l.ntcr w.i- .l,■sll■•led in I .ylll .Mel Roy (rf IcM bed ) 
■laics th, It a .Si ii.m .MS. ol 1 .71 17 m ,miI mils .it ( ,,, ny.> imi ,■ 1 In .-e , Inn cl.es (birl.adi St I Imm.is .uni St 
bhiirce's. In Sin.i, -fls m ii, ( 1 1 . , , I.m,.,,,, h.iri.d'. .. rcl.ii ii e o! .M,ir da,-ob. .In eel or ot t he Chin , I, 

"I < Inisti.m Imlm, si.m-ihm lu- iw it i n i )„■ l •hnr. h,n tin- m.irivr MnrCin.mns oi .si, me. da iCr.uiy.iimi,- 

W.I' iti pimt'*h pUM.i ii'irii. I ius,H\,‘ an-Uri' 


mu-i li.L\ r liocti lairm 
Krlotr i -V-M) 1 11111^1 


Nr.t h.U'iiiL: 


Mr .h 


•■•pfi 


■ j' lU 


b ‘t. 


I'di a lutuir limuhri -*l tli,' litili'fi) -la/t y'l-U*/ tl U 
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CJ. . op. td., {). bU M.«.r -htfoli, Metropohlan ot Inrli.i, wrote aaothor Syriau MS. tn 

t lie Church ot Sc . I'honui'^ ot SIun<j:<i(<u 111 A.if ir»lM. Ct. / 6 e/., p. TO. Do Couto blates that, utter l)uildiuuc 
a f liuiT li .ii Crane-anore. tluit Oi St Thonuis, evistine in (h> Couto’s tune on the «^ame site. f>ut renewed. 
Ihoiiia': C.inaneo IjuiIi two others, thuse r»i Diir J.,.idy and ot llie iiuM'tyr St. Cyriueus. The Churcli of 
'r \ iiojiKi', .a t laiiLMUort* existed piohahlN in a d hSS, wJien we iie.ir oi one ]Mar JohannO'-. Metrojiolitun 
id M I, til ir 'L'l.e n.one and t fie date are tonud in a r« {;ii i«»u d.at li 'I'l icliuv. Cochin. lS 2 <h and \\ ore luketi 
j 1 < ifti a S\ 1 1 jc MS of I he ( \inan«. oile Cliiiiw li. near Diu!«»n Cr I'h' Ifha Chti^ttint Rfposttord. AfadiM", 

n (IS.Js). p 'i'ht-. Alar Jotiaunr-i or \ i» hsS n-.ix hiMln Mai hiluui.iu or (Vaneanort* rnenfi'iitcd h' 

1*1'/ ‘>1 ( '* a lej.t ijere () ' 1^7 

M'roltahl'. the Chii'-t o; CiMUu.jnore "nUortM viu neoer the .lew- .*• Cranuanore were the object ut 
.lit a'k. /rircihlten Aluklnlon). an Ar.ih, Ihjvpt lan. or Turk, w lio wa-^ -enl to lie ip Cain iif and i lie Muluun - 
mad. in [ifini e-- aeaui^i ihe I’oilu^uese, and w hoae accoiiiit entU in a d (et. Ik nmI/v/.-s, \.i| 

\' ; ” ill'll oui «tl Keuiark'i on the Co.ast of Malabar " h\ Duncan, p. 2-) sa\> Ihal in a.ii. h.‘>l (a.d. iaJ4-:.'a} 
iliere wa-^ a JowiMi ^eiilonionl at Cran^anore, whicb the Mnharnrnarlan^ attacked fiercely, killing tbe dew 
and (le-trci\ tny their lionses and -vvnacro'rne^. Many ilien lied to Chenoita or Ciieiinainanjialam. After 
that. Cratiuanore was to iJiein distasteful. In |.■)05. on the occasion of another war between the Sanioriti 
and ( oclnn, they hod to Cochin, whore their first leaders were David Baielia, Samuel Cast il. Kphraiin Salah. 
and dn-eph Levs In I.7G7 they had completed their .synacocues anti some other buildin::' VJ C.erniauu. 
P.‘ Ktrd'i (hi Thodm^i hridt n, Duter^loh. IS77. pp. 2.77-^.711. — H.H.l 

P'lje nol€ VI — Tfiew* names .-com to lie KoHur, Katanat^. Onamturntte. and Xarimattam . 

but ! util not sure at all. 1 must enijnire. Thc'^c are all naine^ of pl'ic- v now ex^'^tlny : hut there is a rich 
i.iuiiK 1)> name ICotlur, which is now in possession of the lands of t he old Villy.M vat tpun kuiy oi tlie kinL,' ot 
Malabar Cliristians, — T K.J. 

( I nndor'-tund that t hese are names of tarn dies which came from the Alylaporc side, perh.ip'* on t he occa- 
-lull ot the pc'iNCcut ion launched by Manikka Vasakar A Malai)ar Christian MS, oi c. a.i>. ISOO. wliich 
Mr. T iv doseph wrote to me about, plaeo' in 2D:J the ni;^du of Chiistians from Kaverijiattanam to llieit 
lacthrcii in Malabar, and in dlO tin; <irri\al of Manikka Vas.xkav at (Jnilou Those dates are veinwU'kai>ly 
( lo^e t o ( :ci!j:cr\ dare :! 1 .7 for Alanikka'^ sujiposed vi^ii to <.’e\ Ion. and lu liiu dateJ70in\' A Smith. ittiM»ks 
llistoi’v I ci’ei'f to t ho at t iwd of a Manidiean oi Cerxa iiefore tins persecution ot .Manikka NMs.dwu' Tlic 
Aluliiiiar accouni- aDo .state liiai liio Christians of Ahlaporc were persecuted iiy Alanikka. Tiiou'^h he is 
now lickl to ha\e been a Suivite. lie may have fiecn himself a Manidiean. The poojde of Vopar or liepar, 
on tiie FiM'ory Coast, wlio. accordini; I o M:2r. Uoz and do Coiuo, recollected still that 1 hey wore of t he caste 
ui t he Chri-slians, ina>- liuve iieen apo.statC'. It was x ho opinion in Malabar in 1.70‘) t hat some of the M> la- 
poic Ciiri^tians iiud fled to ilie d'odainala or Mountains of tlie’rodus, in the XilLorn. lAvo expeditions w'ere 
.'ciiL MX'ii after to rer OTuioP re. ddie first brouj^ht back f.ivouvalile new^ ; \ he -erond , voturuin.u Irom t lu 
biiti.do-w or-iuppifiy Tod;is. -pcike ad\ ei‘sol\ . We now discover on (lie eastern s!ojU‘> oi t he XilLTiri-' ^.^oivs 
ni iiouc- with < 1 , cro>s, will* h in mv opinion can be notbinji cUe fb.in Christ i.ui 

\i)(j (Jouto spfa.k- oi t lie Corlnb Christians ot Curn (Parur). who .^Lid that the first Indian city wliere 
St ddmuiU" land*’d wa-^ Mahadev.n pait^uaun Compaic tlie name Corlah uitii i,he name KOttur — H.ll j 
/Mz/c IIS. fioff .'jo — 'I’he proper Alsiluyaiarn pronunciation h Katutturuui.~-T.K J. 

Pri'jf, IIS. note .76'.-- -Cot etc is KoitayaUc (e as in ' her,' Mather the locative of K6ttayam. — T.K-d. 
i*(i<je I’IS, — 'Idmicisa phice Kot.im.dur, riortli of fvortuyain. But did Menezes, coming from 

Diarnper, even nonii •>! Ko,,ifnAlur. r*'f race hi" cjis to Kot.imaiur troin i\6ltayam V Cnuvoa must he 
<on-uttcd. — T.K.d 

['Idle itinerary m Coinm'" .l(niiitihs i- ; Dumipcr, Cottoic, a.nd Coramulh*. in the country of tlto kiuc 
01 I’urc.i. On tlie w.iy irom Co||fMi« to Cor.im.dlCi, fie Alenezcs was met by tlie Queen of the Toeanciites. 
l-'rom Coratnaliir (a new "pcllme). dc Abaiezc--. orjramsed a in!"."inn to the Aluileas. who were supposed to hi- 
■ Lpu-itate Ciiristi<in^ d'uo Cas.san.ir'. ot DoraTnaUur (read: Coramallur) went, and mot the Archhish<)[> 
lute?-. IT .AncMiiud'’. While fh- Aleucze-, was at (’orarnaUur (new spclliivj;}. t be kmu of I’orca came u]> t be river 
with about HHJ boats to ecli*brat-e at (.‘oramallur, as ho fhfi every \e,)r. his birthday I'h-nin Coramallur 
de Alenezps went to Di.imper. CJ. fols. 7J)r-S.7r. — II. ff.] 

My identilicatioii M Commallu semns to iie correct. — T.K.d. 

Pojc JIS, »o(c j7 It "•'I'l.i ■* 1 o bel'nra\iir (r as in rat), north of K(7ttavam -T.K.d 

/Vz/r 1 17, :jS d lie e.irliest nieiilion of tile \ isioii and the l)o*ly ot emiptiunts, tliat I liavo seen 

ereiir.s m L>i"hop ddmm.fC Svnae letter ot A.i>. 1721 to Carolus Scha. if of keifien, ddu: Syrian priest 
Al.it hew Syria'- a{ ( ount of alaait 1 iic s.^me time (iJ-Iii'I.Ai'l., JLii’ch, 1927 — ‘ Lund'-. Anredoht Siir'ificn ) 
loifM-, t<i tin; und the Ijody oi i'iiii”i'.ui1 The for llie d.uice refc-rred ti) In- I''!', iliwlrii j'. the 

M'n-qdm Kah So,"n,i \ ii. I 7;!l>, of « liieh lie iio« has ;i IrarNlat imi oi iviiue (Jl her short ^oiiy< .ilioiit 'rhoina-i 
t rUia. ^iiiiy .done w it h t his '.ijiie dj 1 7.‘{3. are ot ahoiit t fie -laiiie t line 
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1 Iiiive found no renson \et to think that tlio \ ibion anti t he emigration were not in the Malabai* 
tiadition when Monserrate, Gouvea and others wrote their ateomii= Are tie Barros anti Caspar Correa 
also silent on the matter Y — T.K.J. 

Pwjc 14/, note 40 . — 1 hate heard ot Jewish eoioni^ts in P.davtir (— P.ilur). but not ot Armenians. 

I must enquire. — T.K.J. 

Farjc 14:7 . pam.2. — Thomas Canaiicu among the saint.s. No. he uas a merehant. — T.K.J. 

I‘a<jc 147, j/ara. ‘1 . — A wife and a coneubinc. Thomas C'aiiaiico is even now said tohavc 
iiad a wife of hLs own nationality, anti a concubine belonging to the ic^nllltan or washerman 
caste of Malabar, We know that eoncuhinage is a regular recognised institution among the 
Jews (those in Malabar too) and other iSemitie people. Until recent timc.s it was often so 
.iinong the indigenous Malabar Christians also, the concidiincs in this ca.se. as in the ease of 
the Malabar Jews, being women converts from low caste Hind u.s, who are usually retained as 
maid .servants. The offspring of these Christian coneuhines are Christians, eontemptuously 
fermed vatiikar. and are put very low in the social scale. To call a piireJired, high caste 
Malabar Christian a vatulaa may cost the oflender lii.s lite. Family tradition tells which 
Christian is of high caste and w hich a N'alvd^an, The distinction is now -a-days vani.shing. 

The Malabar Christian system of eoneuhinage was eondeiuned at the eouiieil of Uiamper 
in l.i'J’J (Act 7, decree IJ), — T.K.J. 

Paqc 147, Hole 41. — Bishop Alar Johanuan. boiore tlic .iirnal el i he Pouuguc-o iii .v.p. 140s 

Thi.s may he BisliOji Alar John sent to Alalabar m the \eai ISOI oi Ah'.vandcr (=a.d. )49i 0 hv the 
t'.iihuheos' Alar tsinieon. Patnarth of the East. In a letter from Alalabar written a tear jiiter the \e.ii ISl I 
of the tlrecks \ n ho is dosenbeJ as ' still .ihte and hule.'' The letter tuU'l have been nt A,r> 

l•■|(ll There i.s another Aliir .John of !W,s (, f p ISI, n 41 of p 14s) — T K J 

Pft'jr 1 IS. pat'll. 1 . — The Cranganor" ('hiiivli ot St. Cvriaeu.s w<is in e.Mstenee in .\,ii 
b'iOl. lor llie colophon of ;t Syriac hook (L'diI. Si/r. l al.. N. .\.\ii), lontainmg a i liureli bee- 
linnarv of tin' IMuline Epistles, .says it was liiiishetl in that Chureh on a WetliiesdaN . in Juiu 
of the yetir lbl2 of the Creeks ( = .\,n. loUl). — T.K.J. 

Pfific 14s. pant. '1 . — Ibitna is Mahadevarpattanani. Crangam>re 

'■ Thi.s king was a Christian," No. he was a Hintlu.— T.K.J . 

Piiijt IIS, para. '4 . — Covdao is Ctiilun in Traxaneure. 

In many things their lueiuorx." .flanv things in meinon ot then .inliipiiiy ' 

Padn'iin." The relerenee must he to the public eu|i\ on s/o/r ol llie I lioma.'- Can.i plait. ". 

■ Temples." Better. Churches. — T.K.J. 

I’liijr HU. para. I . — ■■ They presented them to tlie Coveriior ' The,\ means the Malaiiai 
I 'liiistians. 

But where ditl Faria \' .'soii.sa Lr,-t the iollouinn .■'|ieeilie detail' ' 

In the Near 1.544 eaiiie to Coi liin. Jacob a Chaldean liisiiop ot I 'raiiganore. wlien 
being dangerously sick, he sent lor the treasurer, I’eter de Se()ue>ra. and told him neeessiix 
had obliged him to (lawii two eo|H)<r jilates j tliose of I lionias Cana I ' with ehaiaett'v. 
engraven on tliein wliu li were orioinal nrants .tnd privileges bestowed on the Apostle 
^1. 4 liumas ' I no, Thomas Cana, the inendiant| hv the sovereigns I hetter, sovereign, 
singular 1 ■■ of t hose eonntries, when lie preached there." | Thomas Cana liid not preach, init 
carried on trade 1 that he desiicd liim to lelease them, lest they should he lost if hedied, for 
if he lived, he would lake them out liiiiiself. 'I'lns prelate found the onlv way to lose them, 
vias trusting the I’ortugiie.se ; for f^e(| nev t a paid t he t w o hundred Boy als they were pawned foi'. 
]Hit them into t he rreasiirv. and thev were never more heani ot J’orl iiijia .^.i .hsm. 11. .jOti. 

Berliajis the < loveriioi-. |)oin .Mfoiiso took lliein away* in v 1>. I.ilo— l.K.I. 

Pai.li IP), para. 4. — “Wrifing already almost spoiled by ane, 4’liat would show tliat tin 
(ilates wvri- III ni-lt ii/ort lha II a thoii.ia ml //(a/s old m 1.544 For the Jewish plate of IBS.) v.i). i.s 
still as good as new .and the trillion ( 'liiireh (ilates of nna SM». I hough Ivrokeu to [lieees have t lie 
eliaraetets i|uile (l(.e|i ,ni<l legible. Ot i onrsc. we .issiime that tiic'i' three sets of (ilates being eon- 
'idei'ed very v.ihiahle u ere earef nll\ (iicserved by the owners undei siinila r eoiiditioiis of .safety. 

1.544 ///t//<(,s say 1100 = 444, which makes the year 1545 v.Li., a.ssigned l>y tradition to the 
Thomas Cana plates, vmry probable. — T.K.J. 
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Pctije IP), para. 4. — " Tu tin- Apostle St. Thoina.s." No. to tlie merchant Thomas Cana. 
The Apostil' Tliom.is is in Malaliar ealleil -Mar 'IVmima. The merchant Thoma.s also can 
be called Mai' 'rdrauia Mar. nieaniiiir Lord, heint; applicable to Christ, the A]>ostles. Patriarch-s, 
Brsliops. masters, and other respectalile men. Carolus Sehaaf. of Leiden is addressed 
a.s !Mar Carolus in the iSyriac letter of ITdl ])revioiisiy relerretl to. — T.K.J. 

Pa'p: ll'I. pfhft. i . — ■' A Temjile anil a Church." Thomas ('ana and his (Jhristian followets 
liad no n.sc lor a tenijile. — T.K.d 

1 i:i. j)itrn . — D. S8(). Thi.s date may ])erh.ips apply to the Chtilon CliMich 

pl.ite.s of about A.i'. 880 granted in the iciyn of Cfieraman IVrumal Stlianu Raei. Chera- 
man I’crunial simply means the Emperor of Malabar. It is not a pioper name, altlioiiydi 
many take it a.s such. One of these empcrncs became a yucat Saivitc saint and is alwats 
known a.s Clicraman I’ernmal N'ayanar. and not by his proper name, which is iinknowji. 
(See aho paye 149, foot-note 36). — T.K.J. 

Page IPK para. 1. — '■Chronogram Shov.da," pronounced isbvala. Cienerally. it is only 
signilicant words that are used a.s chronograms. But Sovala is meaningless in Malayalam. 
or Tamil, or Sanskrit, ft may be that the autiior of the chronogram was not able to find a 
word which would at once gi\c .sen.se and indicate the date. But SucPld (Sinaia) in Syriac 
has a meaning (cpiestion or enipiiry). 

Since tile date is giieu in the Christian era. it i.s evident tlmt tlic ehronogram was made in 
Mala bar after the Portuguese advent in .i.u. 149S. For that era v\as not m vogue in that country 
lU'ior to that date. The era of the flreeks wa.s in ii.se among the Malahar Cliristians in pro- 
Portuguose time.s. Thedate then mu.st have heen (94.') + 1 ~) (i.MI antai Gracvrmn . — T.K.J. 

Page P'jO. para. — ” Eranei.seans. 'The .Malayalam name tor the Poi'tugue.se wa.s 
{and is) Parunki (teringhee). Dili the Jesuit wiiter of ltj(t4 mistake I’ariuiki (the Portuguese) 
for the Franciscans ( 

Should wc not .search for tlie priceless plates in Covevnor Martini .\flonsu de Sousa'shousc ? 

Mar Jacob, though he apprehended death in 1.344. died only in 1349. He did not however 
recover tJie plates a.s exjU'cted. not hccau.se he did not eare or endeavour to do so. hut because 
the Paruhkis (Portuguese) had taken them away to their eomitrv. 

Peuje l.'/l. nutr <i0 . — 1 lie .s_\ riaii .\I8. oi tlie Cuiiani. rule (.'liurtli. near Cy iiloii. t n u Im h 1 I'cl'erratl nlioi n 
(p 18^.11 ttofp 148) state-, tliat M.i.i's,il,nrenn(l .\iiiIm-.i<i( (mc ior ( loiive.r^ .M,.,i’ Xiil.io and .Mar Proilli) 
“ landed at t'runt'anore in l oinpany wUli I lie nieirliant Tnwrio ('c ) in Kolliun iia 1 . nr \ i> S2.7.'’ That MS. 
.should bo rediseoi ci ed The Kollmii em, .i- ^n■-jleMl•d b\ ^'lllf■, ninst l.i- a ( 'liristi.ui era . .lud -o may the 
S;iliv,'ihaiiH ei'a be a Cliri>li<iii er.i — H.tl 

Page l')l para. 4. — i hey eouiit the year of tlie loninlat ion ol ('oukio. It can now 
be regarded a.s certain that the Dnilon (or .Malah.ir) era lieg.ui with the loimdation of the eitv 
of Quilon in frav.uicore in i.n. ,sg.5 liy the toreign merchant Sabri'O mentioned a.s a verv 
important personage in the famoiir, eopjier- plate.- of the Quilon eliiirch. 

In many old Travaneore in.seription.'-' we lind the e.vprc.-.-ioii ' sm I, and sm li a year after 
Kollarn l6>jh i.< .. altiT Quilon ‘ came into bi-ing. J’lii.s rotnnig intoe.xi.-tenee must have heen 
the result of Sahriso s activities, for wi' find one of the (.Quilon Church jilatcs (of circa \.n. SSb) 
de.scrihing him twice as uuutldram hinta. i c., • he who established or founded this city.' 

AArra/olpa/h (legendary history of Malatiar) version has tlie following: " Previou.sly 
there was no Quilon (era) . (here was onlv A'tili (the era) to know the year. -\s tlii.s was not 
under.stood liy all. the year in which the Bnihman.s ot the (if ullages, the kings of ^ralatlar. 
and the ^Quilon merehant together dug a lake ' (prohahly a liarbimr for Sabriso's ships) 

. . . “in that year the temple was finished. From that time (the) Quilon (ycai ) has heen 

put before (the iiosition of) Jupiter. (The) Kah (yeai) is not known to all : only .istrologers 
know it. (The) Qmlon (year) everyhoily can know. So (the) Quilon (year) and (the iiositum 
of) Jupiter arc used together" [Translation]. 
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Thw Quilon merchant mentioned in tiii.s Hindu tradition must i)c Saljri.so. Prol)ably 
there was a silting up of the Quilon harbour prior to 825 a. d.. and also a destruction of the city 
by an encroachment of the sea. (See foot-note CO.) Quilon has now a fast receding sea coast. 
That must have been the case in old times also. For according to local tradition the church 
of St. Thomas, the famous marble pillar on the Quilon coast and several other structures 
are now said to be in the sea. (See also Paulinu.s : Voyngf lo the E. pp. 115. 127) — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 1. — OUas, properl}- olas. Ola in Malayalam is palm-leaf. Leaves of the 
palmyra palm (Borassns flabelUfonws) and the talipot or fan-palm (Corypha luhbracuHJera), were 
and even now are used in writing. Olla^ of copper means copper plates in the shape of alas. 

These copper plates seem to be none else than the existing plate.s of the Quilon church. 
The language of the inscription on these plates is old Malayalam (almo.st Tamil) with some 
names in Hebrew. Pahlavi and Arabic, and the characters used are (1) Grantha, (2) Vatteluttu, 
(3) Hebrew, (4) Pahlavi and (5) Kufic. 

Having heard of copper-plates in a house in Tevalakkara. I made enquiries, but was told 
that no such things existed. Probably they exist, but, as usual, the owners are not willing 
to let others see them. I know of several other copper-plates actually in existence, and have 
been long after them in vain. The owner.s, being ignorant, narrow-minded, and suspicious, 
are afraid of taking them out. In course of time these plates will be destroyed or melted for 
making brass vessels. — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 1. — Gadejagal stands for hldlsakal, saints. — T.K.J. 

Page 152. para. 4 . — The Queen of Chauganate is the queen of Quilon. Gundara isKuntara 
near Quilon. — T.K.J. 

Page 152. para. 4, — “ Three big copper oUa^.' The Quilon Church copper-plates, 
Het I, consisted of three plates, the last of which is now missing. This set is of circa x.v. 880. 
Kaeh plate of this set is 8.8 in. x 3.2 in. ( ' two palms X four lingers "). 

The Quilon Church plates. Set 2. of c. 880. originally had four plates (first plate now 
missing), each 9.1 in. X 3. .3 in. The ring.s of l)Oth these sets arc now missing. — T.K.J. 

Page 153, para. 1. — “ Written on both sides.” No. tiic obver.se side of the first plate of 
.8et I is left blank, as usual. The “ iron ring " is now missing. — T.K.J. 

Page 153, last para. — ‘‘ 13 versions . ' They are mere hearsay versions widely dillcring 
from the Portuguese translation of KiOJ. 

True, these versions are not genuine. But we can get some nuggets oi value out of them 
by careful crushing, washing and sifting., — T.K..I. 

15 j. note (j'3 . — ‘‘.Sioiscrit \'oi'siou o- . a version in MutiyaUiui I.Liienaire .luU rluvractcrs. 

On aii.ilysis I linii tlial lUi I’ermu's r-er--ion h a niedIo\ ot tlie inM'ri|>t ion on — - 

'I'lio l,>iulon I'lnin h pl.ite^. 


(1 ) Set I, jilatc 1, rovers.' 

(2) tSet 11, .. 2. obsi’rv.' 

(S) ., 2. reverse 

(-1) ,. a, Olivers.' 

(o) .. .‘i, rovers.' 


(li) S.'t I. 2. .jliv.'r?.', 

{',) .. .. 2, ri'v.'i-so 

(S) .. a. oUverse anil reverse, nnd 

(!l) Ol .1 lie.irsav vorsinii of the Tlionias Cana plates. 

—T.K.J. 


Page 154, para. 1 . — ' Contents valu.able," A e.s, because it gives us the names of witne.sses 
engraved on the now missing plate 3 of the Quilon Ghurch plates. Bet 1.— -T .K.d. 


Search for the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. 

(.\ftcr T had W'ritten my article on the Thomas Gana copper-plat es, 1 sent a copy of it 
to Mr. G. W. F. Gotton, Agent to the Governor-General. M.r'lvas States, 1 livandrum. who 
wrote to Lisbon, asking that a search for the plates b ' made in t lie I orre do 1 oiubo of Lisbon. On 
-March 28, 192(1, Mr.G. W. F. Gotton wrote to Mr. T. K.-Iosepli. Trivandriiin (Xo. 116(1-25) 

VVith reference to your letter, d.ated llth June hist. I have the honour to inform you 
tli.at the two eoppcr-plates eliaraeterized .as the ' Manna Gharta of the St. Ihonias Christians 
of .Mid.ihar arc not in the Torre do Tomho at Listmii. His Majesty's retuesent.ative in Lisbon 
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also advertised in a widely read newspaper statina tlial any infonnation as to the whereabouts 
of the copper plates would he welcomed. The appeal however thouali published several 
time.s. has not evoked any resjmnse. 

As regard.s the two plate.s which you allege to have pas.sed into the po.ssession 
of the English when the Cochin Fort was surrendered to them. I liave ascertained that there 
are no records bearing on the subject in the Madras Record Office.’' 

[A copy of this letter was connnunicated to me. Towards the end of 1920, I received in 
addition from Mr. C. W. E. Cotton a typed copy of an article in Portuguese on the Thomas 
Cana copper-plates publidied in the Epar/t by the Rev. P. J. Monteiio de Aguilar. I am 
now' recovering that article from a prie.st in India wliom 1 supposed erroneously to be tlie 
author, and trying to get into touch witii the author in Portugal, The article would be 
worth tran.slatiug for the Indian AnHqnarij. 

[On January 19. 192i). i\Ir. T. K. Joseph wrote to me . All day on Dec. 23, a friend of mine 
in Li.shon, .Mr. K. M. Panikkar. M.A., Rar.-at-Law, had the Torre do Tonibo ransacked, but 
Dr. Antonio Raiao. tlie Direetor-Ccncral. could find no copper-jilate.s. jMv fiiend i.s making a 
search through the Ambassador H. E. Vciga Siraoes.” 

[Wc .should not give up hoiie yet. If a new search is made, we might begin w ith the State 
Archives of Coa which arc now being put in order. — H.H.J 


SDME SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINS, 
t'o U SUCNIVASA H.VUII.AVA x\VV.ANU.\H .M A 

I. Some Old Maratha Coins 

F-v.sams of Ra.m.v Raja. 

A Find id two hundred coins was ri'poifc'l in 199S from the village of Kiltuyaiihr, 
Tirukkox ilitr Taluk ol the South Areot District .Madras Pre.sidency. They were then 
acquired tor the .Mu.seum by the (Government of .Madras ; sixty five of them were distributed 
among different Provincial Mu.seum.s and 134 sold to the genend ptdjlic and numismatists 
These coins were tlun wrongly identified as Kaji /atwws. 

Kidi or as they are .sometimes called Kaliyugarajan fanams, were current in 

.Kerala or North Malabar in the e.irly centuries ot the Christian eiu. Elliot in his history 
of South Indian eoiii' .-^ays that thme wei-f' two kinds of these, one i.ssucd bv Kblatnad or 
t.'liirakkal Raja ann the otlu.)' i)y tlie Zaniiirin ot Calicut, wlun to distinguish this is.suctrt)ui 
eai'lier ones, called llwui pildiyn (new) Jiinuni'< Roth these coins thu\igh aeee))ted and used 
as a medium ot e.whange in Kerala oi North .Malabar, were not reeognizcrl as legal tender 
exaii in the eontiguoiis iiioxiiiee of 'I'ra vancore So in the earix' centuries xvheu the means 
ot coiumunieation wu' -o small and the euuidry wa'^ djxided into scxeral iiriueipalities each 
nndei separate and ind'-pendent .idministiatioms, it is nut jaobabh' that these coins came 
to the eastern disfriit and wire cnircnt there We may taiilv conehule that Kfili famvw 
were never accepted oi' used in pla'-es other than Kerala 

\ incent A, Smith in hi.s Cdtlalof/ur of Voinn in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, V’ol, I, has 
included this as the coinage ot 1 ra vancore State, and has brought them under gold 
fu'/mms ot eighteenth and ninoteenth centuries. On page 31 b lie has described them astollovxs 
Obverse — a kind ot dagger and other mark^ 


Reverst — chaiaetei'; not read 

This coin is ligiired as item 10 in plate X.K.X (page 324) 

Latin, in I9IS, there xxas \et aiiolhei lind ot eighty .similar coins Iroiii Kat* am batt i, a 
hamlet ot the village ot Kannalam in the Giiigee taluk ot the same district. In ilesigii 
shape, size, weight and the eharaelei of the metal used (interior gold 13 carats fine) 
these are e.vietl.x like those of the P.IDS |ind Time ale almost all ol'tliem round varying 
from -2 to -22 ot an inch in .li.imeter ami cup-shaped They are almost ot a nnilorm 
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weight from o to 51 grains. Of these latter eighty, thirty-eight have one side blank 
[No- 4 in Plate], All the eighty have on one side a tizure formed bv lines anddo ts, with the 
snn and moon on either side of it On the reverse sidoot forty-two there is alcccnd Rama 
Ran’ ( Ti«?tg' ) [No. 2 in Plate] in Devanaeari seiint — Ran is anpaientli intended for Rao. 

Rama Rao. as the title Rao indi< atos, a Maratha nann .md the term (Rao) i-, affixed to 
the names of persons eminen* a.s soldiers, clerks, etc, 'i'he inie i- paieii a Raratha 
term generally a])plicd to a ruling ehief or kina PalseoniajihRal cviilcnce clearlv shows 
that these coins were neither Pallava nor t'hola ones aiid ue know thal flitv were not ot 
the Vijayanagar empire, for they do not resemble any of the Vijayanaeai coins tliat we know 
111 design, shape, weight or quality of the metal. .Vo viceroy of Vijaianagar appears to 
have issued coiii.s in his own name (Moreover no viceroy with the name of Rama Raja 
appears to have ruled overthese partswbcrethe.se coins were found 1 lie genealogy of Gingce 
chiefs that is available from inscriptions, Kos. 8G0 and 8Cd in Appendix B of the Annual 
Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for EpigrapJiy, Southern Circle, itladras, 
for 1917, gives the names of several chiefs from Khemu to Ramahhadra Xaidii who is said 
to have ruled in Saka 1593 (-V.D. IGTU. Tw enty chiefs appear to have ruled between Khemn 
and R&mabhaclraXaidu, and even allowing twenty-five years for each chief, Khemn, the first 
chief, would take us down to 1093 Saka or a.d. 1171 Further, palscographically the age of 
these coins has to be put later than thosixteentliccnlurv. It must therefore be coiielnded that 
these do not belong to the Vijayanagar period The Miighals conquered the parts, where 
these coins were found only at the latter part of the seventeenth cent nrv \Vc know that the 
Dutch at Negapatam and the French at Poinlicheriv issued coins of cxactlv the same des- 
cription as the coins of the 1908 and 1918 finds, and they were enrveut on the oast coast 
before the Mughals overthrew the Maruthas and assumed sway over their territories. 
Having thus eliminated all the other dynasties that ruli'd c>ver these parts we have the 
(Maratha period left as the only perio<l to which we can ascribe the origin of these coins. 

Gingce, which is very near the two places, from where we had two of these finds, was 
during this jicriod a seat of Government and was considered a place fit enough for a viceroy 
to reside and rule, and there is no other place near about these villages in the district 
which was at any time a seat of Government. Fo those must have been issiicit trom the 
mint at Gingce, and we have also on lecord that Rama Raja, tlte second son of the famous 
Fivaji who captured the fortress ot Giiigee in 1()77, had continue'! to rule heie as king and 
thal he had issued a firman to the Hon hie tlie Fast India ( lunjianv. who in 1(590 entered 
into negotiations with Rama Raja, the Maratha king of Gingce. for the purchase of a small 
fort at Devanainpatnam, near Ginldalorc. on tho site of llie existing lort Ft. David, and 
which hoth the French and the Dutch had previously eiuleavonred In lm\. Tlie hnuan 
runs thus: — ‘that tlic sole Government and ])ossc'ssiou of the same sliall be in tlie said 
English (,‘ompany and their Governors, etc., so long as lliesnnand moon eniliire.s, to I'o 
governed by their own Uiwcs and customes both civill and marlial and iriminall and to 
eoyn money either under our Royal statn]i or such other aslhev shall jmlge coin enient , both 

in silver or gold This clearly sliows that Rama Raja himself had a mint 

of his own and issucl coins in his own name This R.iina Raja is tlie same as R.ima Kan 
( ) that is referred to in the legciul on the coins nntleri'efereiiee. fho tact that some 

ef these coins do not have any legemt may go to show either that Rama li ija himself had 
' opied the design from coins that were current earlier, cu' that lu' himself issiu'u them first 
W’ithoutthe legend and later on added the legend to im]ivc3a his own power and importance. 

In any ‘‘use there can lie no doubt as to the fact that these are of Maratha i.s.sues, and that 
they have no manner ot restmililaiu'e or relation to Kali /niiittH'* as was eironeonslc supposed. 


1 Oazclkxr 0 f South Area Dhlrii’l. i>, tg. 
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Rama Raja as he was called Rajaram by the Marathas was the .second son of Sivaji 
bv Soyera Bai. When Sivaji died Rajaram wa.s ten years of ase. Soyora Bai wanted (o 
set aside the olaim.s of iSambhaji, the first .son of Sivaji, and to place Rajaram on the throne. 
She did .so bnt Sambhaji eaptnred by force the fort of Raivarh where Rajaram was. made 
him a prisoner and ascended the throne in 1680 a.d. Sambhaji continued to rule, bnt the 
Mimhal Emperor Aurangzeb marched to reduce the South of India to his rule, and ha\ in" 
blotted out Bijapur and Oolconda turned his aJins against the Maratha.®. Aurangzeb was 
gradually elo.sing in u]>on the ilaratha country and .suddenly captured Sambhaji and put 
him to death. Then the Marathas unanimously declared Rajaram, Regent during the 
minority of Sivaji, the son of Sambhaji who ruled .sub.seqnently as Sahu. Aurangzeb wa.s 
]mshing on his campaign and was taking fort after fort when Sahu and his mother were taken 
captives. Rajaram now thinking that hi.s personal safety was in clanger decided to proceed 
to Gingec which was their stronghold, wherefrom he could conduct the administration of 
hi.s kingdom securely and not fall into the hands of Aurangzeb. As soon as he reached 
Gingec, Rajaram^ was formally seated on the throne, and he established a court on the plan 
of his father. The new court began to exerci.se all the powers of Government. Gold 
bangle.s, cloth.s, shawls and letters announcing the event were secretly forwarded to all the 
principal Hindus throughout the Maratha kingdom, and indms and jdgirs bestowed, by 
which acts the sympathy of all Marathas was secured. It was from Gingee that the whole 
administration of the Mar&tha country was conducted. It is therefore clear that Rajaram 
did occupy the throne, but some of the Marathas “ jealous of the right of the elder branch 
do not admit that he ever sat on the throne, but they say that he sat on the gadee* merely 
as regent holding the powers of the State in trust for his nephew.” Whatever it may be, 
he was virtually ruling the Marathi countiy and was in power. It was with this king that 
the authorities of the East India Company in Madras negotiated to purchase the fort of 
Devanampatnam. The firman'* which he issued to the East India Company was drafted 
for his signature by the writers of the Company at Madras, and it begins thus: — “ Whereas 
we Ram Raja by the Providence of God king of the Chengie kingdomc and territories have 
at the desire of the Honorable Elihu Yale Governor and Council of the citty and castle of 
Maddras.” Here he is styled as Ram Raja, and so it is clear that Ram Rhja is no other 
than Rajaram, the second son of Sivaji. In the records of the East India Company he 
was styled Rum Raja. 

Gingee® was under the sway of ,SivAji and hi.s snn Ram Raja between 1677 and 1698 
In 1698 it fell into the hand.s of the Miighal.s. These coins acre therefore issued by Ram 
Raja during the period from 16S;{ to I69S 'I’hesc may be called Rama Baja fanams as 
their weight is the same a.s that of other kwown Janamn of South India. 

The lines and dots on the ohvcisc .-^ide ol the coins may at tir.st .sight ajijicar to repre- 
sent a dagger but from a knowledge of coins generally uc know that the <iaggcr is not usually 
used alone. But it is somctimc.s used in seals on grants with otlicr emblcm.s of royalty, 

with the sun and moon to denote eternity. We know al.-^o that in ancient times these lines 

and dots were in some eases used conventionally to re|)re.seiit some figuie or other. So I 
think that the lines and dots on the i-oiii.s now being diseusscil may rejue.sent only the figure 
of the Raja, and this view receives eonlirniation from the Devanagari legend on the reverse 
side.* We learn that coins siniiiar in design wei'c minted hy the French at Pondicherrv 
and by the Dutch at Negapalam with their re.-.jieet i\ e bale mark on the reverse. The figure 

2 .Tallies lUanl IjiillU; H i tnrij i>J the MiihiiiUrK. levi.scd Ijy S M. lalwardcs, |9gl, vol. I. p. L’.S.'i, 

'' Tiiincs (Jrata Dull's nj the Miihriitliin, )i. :i7l note 

i .su(/«/( Arcrit Uf,t,kt (j'a-.ellce.r, p, 41. 5 Jhid , p, T.Ki, and fiiot-iiule uiuliU'. 

ti etc .\lauiiii N'atiiiy V X aini^mnl I'jne flet Xeerlundut-iei, part II, page 14. 
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is similar to that found on coins struck at Pondicherry by the Dutch during their occupation 
of it from 1693 to 1698. It was thought by Colonel Pearse to be Kali or Suli of Tanjore, 
It is also stated that this design was found anterior to 1693 in the coins of Negapatam and 
the Dutch copied this design from them. He states without cpioting any evidence that 
this design was extant as early as the second century of the Christian era during the period of 
the Guptas ; but from the existing literature on the coins of Guptas we do not find any such 
design on record. Therefore this appears to be a later de.<ign, but current in the Eastern 
Districts at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and the French, the Dutch and the 
Marathas have copied it from that earlier design. 

II. Some Chola Coins. 

A treasure-trove consisting of twenty-one gold coins was found in survey No. 169. Parla 
village, Kurnool District, on 2nd December 1918. These gold pieces were discovered during 
the removal of stones from a field. 

Under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act, the find was declared ownerless and 
was acquired for the Government Aluseum, Aladras. 

The treasure comprises fourteen rard/m-s. six Kadamba /anams and one-quarter Kadamba 
I'amm. It is with these fourteen vardhas that the present paper deals. 

The fourteen vardhas are all round and are of the well known Chalnkyan type called 
Padmatanka. They preserve their cup-.shaped form in almost all cases, One of them i.® 
thinner and larger than the others. They show various punch marks on the surface, the 
most prominent of which are the two auspicious symbols ' Sri ' in old Tclugu-Kannachi 
script on either side of the periphery at the ends of the horizontal diameter. At one extre- 
mity of the vertical diameter is found in Telugu-Kamiada character the name or title of 
the king who issued the coin, and at the other end is found a hook attached to a s})ear bearing 
the sun and moon There is aNo a stroke below the hook. The other .symbols are the 
figures of a lion or tiger with ojren mouth, raised j>aw and twisted tail, very crudely repre- 
sented by dots and lines. The central part is occupied by the figure of a lion. The reverse 
side of the coin is blank. Ten of the coins bear the legend ['nta]kaka, ' one of them bear.® 
nnakiti ’ another ’ .^[kshaj,' another ' kshada’ or ‘Ksha[pa'l aiul one ’ na. ' The legends 
are incomplete. 

These fourteen vardhas are of five dilferent ty)>es ; — 

Ao. 1. This coinprisc.s ten coins, Thr'v are round but slightly bultring out on the four 
sides. [Nos. It, 15 & Iti in the Plate.] 

Sue. Varying from 20/24 to 21 /24 of an inch in diameter. 

Weight. Varies from 54'25 to 55'5 grains. 

D'senplion. At the top of tlu- verUcal diauudei is the legend fntajkaka' in Telugu- 
Kannada script, ami at the otliei' eml there i.s a spear with a hook turned toward,® 
its proper left. The handle of the .spear is turned toward.® the centre of the coin. 
There arc two riots on the ])roper right of tliespear. which probably stand for the 
sun and moon. The symbols ' Sri ’ are found at the e.xtrcmitie.s of the horizontal 
diameter The inter-s]iaee.s are tilleil w ith pellets, dot.® or rows of dots which pro- 
bably represent lions. 

Ao. 2. Number. There is only one eoiu ot this kiiwl. [No. 17 in the Plate.] 

Size. Round. 1 1/24 inche.s in diameter. 

Weight. .54 ‘.5 grains. 

De.scrijdion. It beais the Telugu- Kannada nnakiti at the top of the vertical dia- 
meter. Right lielow at the opjiosite, extremity we find an uithK-sd. The svinbol.s 
.Sri aie found at the extremities of the horizontal diameter. 'Pliere is a standim' 
lion in the centre and along the border, and the intcr-spaces between the four 
punch marks already described are stamped with the figures of standing lions. 



THi: i>rDi.\>r aktiouaky 
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,Vo X miyhi ) . There i-- (inlv one cniii fii thi^kinil [Xn. IS in the Plaf e.] 

ni'ii’n'l i'’!!' h)il'j iiiL' ni'r on (O'lr Tlie Ironzrintal and ve7'ti''-al diaiiieter' arc 
/24 and* i’l '4 of ai' niidi 


Wrii/h/ ."i.'i craiti'. 

/J. >r, , ji' ‘Dll . Thoiccend .\j'k''ha’’ TO Tei'iirm K.inn.iil.i ,i|ijieai' at tiiotojtof the verliid 
diauKfa;' Richt 111 ,i( fijo o|ij)roiri- <■ v t I'ein 1 1 I ■ found I ill' -'pear « It li the IiooL 

tmiied row aiaU the prop i iiahr Thi;r a I e t in cr i tot - rpji t Ito | -t opci Is 1 1 (if flic - prat. 
Till' avmho! St i ’ !< toimd at the cKfreinit ie^ of the hori/.ontal ilianieti i . J he infer 
-.p\i o=:arie iilleif with nefiet- dot^ oi 'ovvi;(if dm- , vihi'di proha'tily repie'eiil a lid; 

An t There i-; only one coin of tliia kind fXo. 19 in the Plated 

Sizr Ronelih' round, varviiiu Ironi P,(/24 to 20/24 of an inch in diameter. 


\Vi‘qhl .3.') "rain'. 

Prsc) ipXoH. A 'tar '■•nro'indedi hy n nunther of dots tMtli the moon, tthicli i' indicated 
by a dot within a f-ircle, is found at the top of the vertical diameter At the other 
e.vttemitv is found tlie Itpend ' k-hadu ' or ' Kslia[p;i j' in Telugu-Kannacja characteis. 
Thesymbol ' Sri ' is found at the extrentitie.s of the horizontal diameter. The intcr- 
'paces are tilled with ticure.' of lion'. 

.Vo 5 .Xn.iflbcf. Tiiere is only one coin ot this Jnnd [Xo. 20 in the Plate.l 
Sizi. \'ai'ving from 2tt/24 to 21/24 of an inch in cliaincter 
U’rjijhl. ■35 -20 eraim 

fP^rriptio,'). The lei/eiid ' na inverted ui Teluuu-Kannada is found at tlii' top of tiie 
\ertieal diameter. At the otiier e.KtremitA- wc find the 'jiear with the hook and three dot', 
■a- fouiul in Xo. dcserilied above. The ,s\-iubo! ’ Sri' is found at the e.vtreiuities of the 
horizont-tl diameter. The inter-space- are tilled uiiti iigiires ol lions. 

The several legends noted above are ,dl iiicompleti' and until more coin' with sutflcieittly 
intellmible loL'ends <ire lorthcominL' tt i.- not ])o^sib!e to say what they mean. ' Xnakiti ’ 
may probaitly stand foe ' Puipvakirti,' and from the e.xistinu’ records we know of no kine 
with, such a luuiic. Lheie existt'd one (,'hola chict J’lintiikinniiia^ iiv name vho is suppo.'cd 
to have Houri.slied in the eighth eentuiw .a o The coins are similar to the Telugu-Chola 
coins of the K<3dur Ti'ca'ure '['rove ea-e and were probably issued liy the Telugu-Chbki 
chiefs who were ruling in the Telugu di-tiict.s in the thirteenth eciitury a d 


111. — coins 01 Kavaliyadavalli Treasure Trove Case. 

in .'September 1921. ulnle .some men were grazing their eaMh' on a hillock near tlie 
\ illage of Kavaliyadavalli .Vtniakur taluk. X'eliore distriet, tliov were attracti d bv the glitter 
of metal, and on elo.se e.x.tiniiiation di'eoteied .'onK' coins on a slab in a pol'herd 'Fhev aie 
sixteen in numbei', lour biz and tuelve .sniail ones. These form a hitherto unknown vaiietv 
and are of 'Ome inteie.-... and a e|oser stndv o! them is likelv to give valuable information 
to the history of Xiiiiii-iiintie- 

D\ size, 'bajie aiel weigld and file legeti.) .lu.} oikci mailt-, b.uiid on tliejn they group 
them solves under difleient heads 

trZa.s.s I riiese eon'i.st of thiee big gold coins, uliieli are nearly of tile .same dianiefer. 
only varying from '78 to •.S2 ot an inch, ami are of the .same weight, .5.3 grains eaeh. The 
metal is Mi e.arats line, Tlioy ;,re r(jun'l-sha])ed and are of !he well known Pailmutanka 
t,\)>o rhe\ are enp-shnjied and bear various nuneh marks on the surface, the most pro- 
mimmt of whiel, is the symbol '■ Sri ' in old Teluim-Knnmula siript on either side of the 

periphery at the ends of the horizontal diameter At the fop of the veriii'al diameter is 

imnd mold Tehigu M-npt .i h-gend whi.-h re, mb a.s Kta]yasa ' and a portion of ' ma ' in coin 
u. . Aa.sama m coin Xo 2. and ’ .Sanni ' in coh, Nu. ;j. (X.is. .3, (i & 7 of the Plate.] 


7 Einijrnphia Imhi u, vnl 


Xr, p 'JK, iiotj.jcd m M.'ilC.p.a.lu [lUitri of Pmjyakuiuiira. 
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Putlini.’'thosi‘threo tofTf-tliev, we t;t‘t a faiily intelll‘ji1>le ajiU. n.mcleto Ifycml [' Ri\]vasaiiiu ’ 
At the Ijottoii. cit tlie Vi-rtkal iliameter i-. fount' a -yiubol «hieh may he taken to re|jre-jent 
a cvown Hei'idos. there art' a tew iinii^tinct iiiiwe'''i(rii't ui tlie iiilerijtaee, which ])eilia]A 
are intentfed to rcpii'^ent lions. The revi rse i-' blank 

The term ‘ Raynsamu ' ordinarily intlii ate^ elcikshio Of coiii-e the leer-nt' cannot 
he snpposeil to moan only eiork>hip. So it should have a iuoreapproniiitt' tneauine We 
hud that nivler th'- Vijayanaya;’ ndms some \iifinvs had. thf' title ot Havisam ' After 
the confpu'st of Udayagiii h\ Sri Kiislina Dev.i P,a\a it was made a seat of a Pioiincial 
Government Rayasatn Tiinmarasayya and Riiyasam Kondamai n^ayya w t re \ i.-erovs 
tlierc in sLioeessioii, Veiikatappa was a vieeroy diiriny the reiyn of Achyuta .Deva .Maha- 
I'lya. Rayiisaiii Tiriimahayya was a aovernor under St; Vira Pratapa Deva Raya in Saka 
i-flHj. Rayasain^ sVyyajipa was a yovi'rnor at Jvonda'\ idti in Saka 1-ldd Thoueli ail these 
viceroys enjoyed the title of Ravasam. Kondaiuarus.i \ wt was the most powerful of them, 
so powerful that he'-* was even addressed as Maharaja Beta jilantcd the Vijayanagara colours 
on the Simhadri and Srikfirmam hills durin" Ku^hna De\a Raya’s favtious campaign 
in the north. HeU conquered the Reddis who rided atChiindi and annexed their territmo, . 
Ho was so powerful and enjoyed such groat independence, that in his own uaiue he made 
several grants for the spiritual benefit of his master. If only the legend ' Rayasnmu ’ is to 
be our guide we may be tempted to eoneiiide that thc'e coins were issued by this jioiverful 
viceroy. But on nalsoographical grounds we luive to assign these coins to an earlier date'-. 

Again the shape and size are •-o dissimilar 1<. the extant Vijayanagar types and are 
more like those issued, bv the later t'h.'dukyas of KalyiVii and the Teluga Clioja chiefs who 
tided in parts of the districts of Cud'.lapali and Mellore, Further these coins bear a mail, 
which is exactly the same as those found on coins ol eioiip X of the Kdd'iir Trea.si.i e Trove 
(.'ase'3. w'hieh are ascribed to tlie westcin C’hah.kva king .lagadekamalla. 'I'liis maik was 
then thought to represent a temple, but on closer and nn-re careful examination it seems to 
mo to represent a crown So tar a.s our present knowledge goes there is no western Uha- 
lakyan king orTolugii Chdja chief who enjoved tiie title of, or had the name, ’ Rayasamu 
Sounless and until we get turther evidence from iii'-i'riptioiis oi records whieli may he 
discovered in future we cannot a-'Ciihe these coins cither to the l.'hajukya kings or to the 
Clidla chiefs. 

Ainliadesa'* of tlie K.'iyastlia l.’.mily wa-. .i leiul.ilory ol the Kakatiyas He defeated 
several Telugu chiefs ;ind overthnw tsnpati (uiiKipati Aiiibadeva iisiirjud the Kal.a- 
tiya throne in the intei'val between the reieiis ol Rudraiiiba and Pialiqia Radi i Deva 
-■\tter the ovi'i'thruw ol Si ijui! i tlanajial i. .\iii badev.i assiiinei., the title ot Uayasahasiamalla 
It would be too tar te'ehed lo suppo-.e that iiiii legend P..‘tyaMunii ' was a eoiitraetion oi 
Rayasahasrauuilla |'Rava' fur Raya sa ' fur Sah.asra ami 'mu’ (taking it to be lua) tor 
mallaj, ami we know o! no iiislaiiei". in which tliere have heeii such cuutraetious lu the 
' use ot legends. 

Upon palmographieal grounds we have to ascribe tliese loui- to ahoiit the same 
)ieriod a.s that during which Auibadeva lloiiri-lied. In shape, size, weight and in the 
quality ot the metal used these are very iiiiieh the same as the one under el.m^ 11. which as 

“ MSS. l,w. NVlIl, n lUU.iiiU /an'ii/ /.'o 'i/,/-. vol .">7. ji|' 2.),'> '-’.'ill 

■’ AeZ/yi’t' 1 rt /it loii^ , p 1201 m I h^>’i iiil'iin^ "/ tfu Mii'hii' 10 . 'i . ol 1. [iji, , S. 

" ^nHorc In-ir) ! /thuH''. \i\> t7S. 4711 luile 

'4 the lirst [join t ui 1 ..o.it'U 1 o 1 li I . \ lew I ’ w ii. Ui.s \ i ) t \ .in-waai \ i. « o >\ . w . i . ,iUow . .1 t u i- ^\te 
"nils See.imlly. wUjlIiwr tUe, e,>uiUiii.il.ioii ol 111.- lee.etul i.-. \alnl lUria' : il will -Uil.e ..u, o th. 
I' i'iiiiiiiil syll.ibles of a i’r.iki it le.;eml -Kn. 

*• Mwliiisd.o No 1 lili; (H >111 • 1)1 Moi-.), Uit.-.l 1 till II, , l!i|7 

D E uiiji ajih/l Jlcjmi t loi 1912 pii 7 0 7. 
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will 1)0 seen later on, is identified as a KAkatiya coin which was eurrf'nt. some twenty or 
thirty years before the period of Ainbadeva Maharaja. Hence it may be possible to hold 
that these coins were i.ssued by Ambadeva who had for his model the earlier coins of the 
Western Chfilukyasot Kalyani.or it may be that these legends were a second time impressed 
on the western Uhahikyan coins that existed before 

These are some of the possible theories which may be advanced as to the date and 
oiigin of these coins But nothing definite can be said about them until tresh and more 
assuring evidence is obtained. 

Class II. There is but one gold coin in this clas.s. [Xo. 8 of the Plate.] It is 
almost round and has a diametor of -81 of an inch and weighs 5ti'25 srain.s. The metal 
is lb carats fine. The symbol Sri is found on either end of the horizontal diameter. 
At the top of the vertical diameter there is a legend [• ka]ti ’ and at the bottom, ‘ Gana ’ 
in old Telugu scrijit. The interspaces are filled by figures of what may' either be a lion or 
tiger, with open mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, all these very crudely' represented bv 
dots and lines. The other side is blank. 


There was a dynasty of Kakatiy'a kings very' powerful in the twelfth century. Gana- 
pati was the greatest of thekings of thisdynastv. \\ c read from Ganape.sv'aram inscription,*® 
that he conquered the entire country of Vclanandu, which extended from the borders 
of the Guntur district to the modern Ellore. After subjugating the north he turned to the 
south and extended** his empire far into the interior of the Tamil country. This is evidenced 
by the fact** that one of his Viceroys, Samanta Bhoja at Kanchi, granted the village of 
ICalattui to Ekainranatha temple at Kanchi for the s])iritual merit of his master. Prom 
the Motupalli inscriptionis it appears that he extended his conquests as far as the east 
coast. luscrij)tion3 of this king are found in the Porlili and Darsi taluks of the Nellore 
district and Ongole taluk of the Guntur District. Inscriptions of Pratapa Kudra Deva, 
another of the Kakatiya kings, are found in jjlcnty in the taluks of Atmakiir. Kandukur 
and Nellore, all which abundantly prove that the Kakatiya empire embraced almost the 
whole of the modern Nellore district. Therefore the village of Kavaliyadavalli in which 
this coin was discovered was presumably within the Kakatiya kingdom. 

It seems to be clear therefore that the ‘[kalti ’ of our legeml is a C ontraction of Kakati 
and represents Kakatiya. and ‘Gana.' Ganapati, the mo.st powerful of the Kakatiya kings. 
The name Kakatiya is derived from ‘Kakati,’ the name of the goddess, whom they wor- 
shipped. Thiscoin ought to be identified as the coin i.ssued by Ganapati of the Kakatiya 
dynasty, and between the yeans of 1199 and 12bU a d., as from inscriptions 181, 19(5, 2i:k 
220, 194and 19b of 190.', noted in the Madras report on Kpigraphy we infer that Ganapati 
reigned during that period. 

Sir Walter Elliot in his History of South Dalian coins .says that in many of the seals 

of the grants and some corns of the K.lkatiya dynasty he found a bull couchant between 

two candelabra with an umbrella above and a chowrie on each si.le Unfortunately he 

does not mention the names of the king.s whose seals and coins he had examined We have 

not come across any coins of the Kakatiya dynasty answering to his description In the 

seals of grants of GanapaU we do m.‘ find any bull, candelabra or umbrella Instead in 

the seal attached to the grant *'•' of the village of Kolavennu b" t' ,,,.,. ..f ' ■ ' i ' 

, , , , . ^ -■iMiinu o, i.anapati w e Imd a boar with 

tho U„.l ,n„„n. In ll.n co, , Inin ornn, „l ,|,n |i,„„ 

„l 1„. A„„n,, P.n|,.„ |..|„n,„|,l,v 

omblemH ota tjoar ami a cow Versf* \*A in the Hkatnranatiu 


15 Kpiffraphia In(it>a. yi)\. ll[, p 
17 I till. Anf \'0\. '2\ . p, l!»7. 


Mnd Epi. /,’< 


<1 ni'ciiption stall's that the inxr/ra 


e/>. for luiii, p IPIJ 

, ,,, , -'lad. E pi. Hep ^ for lm,p 

1’ i atalugueoj Copper-plateijrnnt-: inlhe .Mridrai 26 
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(seal) of Ganapati was a boar.^o The tmidra-^ (seal) of Pratapa Rudra De\a was a boar. 
On the east face of the pillar on which the Anumakonda inscription^^of Prola, grandfather 
of Ganapati, is engraved we find a Jaina figure flanked by a cow and a calf on one side and 
a dagger and a shield on the other. Thirs the mudm of Prola too contains a cow, and ne 
nowhere find a bull among the seals of grants or inscriptions of any of these kings. It is 
not therefore ea.sy to understand how Sir Walter Elliot came to make the statement that 
the emblem of the Kakath-as was a bull. 

However this may be, in the coin under investigation we find lions in and around the 
centre. Erom the foregoing discussion I have come to the conclusion that Ganapatks em- 
blem was a boar. We usually find kings using on their coins the same emblems as they use 
for their seals in their grants, and therefore it is matter for consideration how lions came 
to be on Ganapati’s coins. It is very likely that he accepted coins that were current before 
Ids time, and had his own nanie punched on them to indicate that he recognized them 
as legal tender. The formation of the punch marks on the coin and thefact that a jiortion of 
the legend overlaps a portion of the lion, show that the legends ‘ kati ’ and ‘ Gana ’ were 
punched on old coins of kings who had lions for their emblem. 

Cluti.-i III . There are twelve gold coins in this class. They are all rounci with diameter^ 
varying from ‘4 to -45 of an inch, weighing all alike o-To grains each. The metal is Hi 
carats fine. All these have the legend ' Sung ’ in old Tamil .script on the obverse side. Just 
helou the legend there is also a number in the same old Tamil script, which very likely de- 
notes the regnal year in which each was issued. On the reverse there is a bow. a tiger in 
sitting posture and some other symbols which are indistinct and are incapable of exact 
identification. In the case of one coin there is a legend ' Kanchi ‘ and some others have 
‘ Ne in old Tamil script. In some ' Ne ’ is in an inverted form. Therefore those coins 
have to be sub-divided into five different classes, as under : — 

{ ^Obverse — ‘ ^ung.’ [No. 9 of the Plate.] 

27. 

’ Reverse — Tiger, Bow. and indistinc t marks, ' Kanchi.’ 

{ 'Obverse — ‘ Sune-.' [No. 10 of the Plate.] 

31 .' 

] Reverse — Tiger. Bow, some indistinct marks, ' Ne ' 

{ 'Obverse — ‘ Suuir.’ [No. II of the Plate.] 

31. ' 

] Reverse — Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks. ' Ne ' invortc-cl. 

{ ^Obverse — ‘Sung." [No. 12 of the Plate.] 

31. 

' Reve’-st — Ti<icr. Bow, some indistinct marks 
r Obverse — ‘ Sunil.' [No. 13 of the Plate.] 

„ Nu, (.3) 34. 

k Tie'vrss — Tit'cr. Bow, some indistinct marks and dots 


111 the case of coins in which the number 31 appears there is also some mark which ma\ 
be a simple line or a portion of the Tamil letter r. In either ease it appears to be .some- 
thing distinct from the numeral and was perhaps intended to represent some symbol w hich 
is Unfortunately indi.stinct and cannot be identified. 

The emblems ticcr. bow. and something else indistinct and tlio lecend ' Suuu appe,.;- 
on all the coins. It is evident therefore that these coins have hceti issued by some king or 
kimrs of a dynasty whieh h.ad for its emblem, ainoim other tilings, the tigerand bow. The 
legend ‘ Sung ’ was very juobably intended to denote the particular king who issued them. 
There can be no doubt thar ‘ Kanchi ' denotes the ]ilacp from wlicrc, or the mint from 

-0 hid. Ant., vol. XXI, p 200. 21 /Vafo/.'iMc/riy'i, by Vidyau'ithi, Kavyaprakaraya. verse 10. 

Bpi. Ind., vol. IX, p 2.57, 
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which, that coin vva'^ i.ssuefl. Kanebi was the name of the modern Conjeevaram, which for 
many centuries was the seat of a king or viceroy. Hence the legend ‘ Xe ' must also 
lefU'csent the contraction of the name of another place from which also coins W'ere is.sued. 

From the in'^cri])tions and records we alread}' posse.ss we know' that the tiger was the 
eml'leni of the Chola dynasty, the bow the emblem of the Cheras and the fishes the emblem 
of the Pcindyas. In the seal attached to the Tiruvalangadn^^ plates of Rajendra Chola l.we 
find the combination ol all the three emblems. During the reign of Rajendra Chola we 
know that all the three kingdoms, Chera, Chola and Pandya, were brought under one sway. 
It is perfectly reasonable therefore to suppose that the Cholas have added the emblems rt 
the Cheras and the Pandya.s. to their own tiger, to proclaim the tact that they had con- 
ouered and annexed to their own, the territories of the Cheras and the Pandyas. 

Chalukya Rajendra was from a.d. 1061 the ruler of the Pastern Chajukyan kingdom 
Vengi which had for its capital Rajahinundry. He was adopted by Rajendra Chola as heir 
to his throne Thus (,'hajukya Rajendra, who as.sumed the title of Kulottunga Chola Deva 
1, became in a.d. 1070 the virtual ruler of the whole of the Chalukya and Cheda empires 
exteiidiiis from \’engi in the north to the extreme .south. He held possession of the 
kingdoms of Kmala. Pandya and Kuntala and extended his conquests as far north as 
Kalinga (modern Ganjam). He had his headquarters at Gangai Konda Chu!a])uiam 
(Tiu'hinopoly district) and continued to rule for at least titty years. 

Ivavaliyadavalh, whence this find was discovered, was once under the sway of Kulot- 
tiiiiga Chola I. During his reign he found that his subjects were groaning under heavy 
taxation and in order to give them relief abolished all ‘sungam.’ Sungam iiiTamilindi- 
cates taxes or tolls. Hi.s subject.s were so much overjoyed by this measure of relief that 
they acelaime<l their .-iovercign as Sungain-tavirtta Kulottunga Choja Deva. From that 
timelorward he was known by the name of Sungani-tavirtta Kulottunga Choja I-® The 
legend ■ Sung ’ must he a contraction of Sungam-tavirtta (who has abolished tolls). It can 
only indicate that these coins were issued by this Sungam-tavirtta Kulottunga Choja, other- 
wise the legend will be absolutely inexplicable. 

1 have already .said that Kaiichi represents Conjeevaram, the place from which the 
coin was issued; ' Xe ’ must imlicate Xdiore. From inscriptions found in thedi,>trict of 
Xellore we lind there are frequent references made to a coin called madai.’ Hention is 
made of ' madai from the interest of which a lamp w as maintained in a temple durimr the. 
Iknth year of the reign of Kulottunga I. From another inscription^^ we learn that there 
exi^ted coins called ' Xellore madai, ’ for we timl that in the 3rd year of Allam Tirukkajatti 
GandaGopalaDeva grants of ' Xellore madai ’ were made to a temple. From the above it 
is clear that at one time or other there was a mint at Xellore. So the legend ' Xe ' must 
lepresent Xellore, 

'I'he numerical tigures 27, 31 and 34 are evidently the regnal years of the king Kulbt- 
tunga who issued them, tor wv know that coins of the Gahga dynastj'of Kaliuganagara bear 
the impress of the regnal year in which they were rssued. 

Wc can therefore safely coiicliule that the coins in this clas.s were all Issued between 
the years a u. 1070 and 1120, by Kulottunga Choja J and that they were minted, .some at 
Kanchi and others at Nellore. These coins have brought to light that the Chola king Kulot- 
tunga had mints at Kanchi, or Conjeeveram, and Nellore. 

In weight they are very much equal to other South Indian fanam-i that wc know of. 
Only these are a bit larger, hut thiiim.-r. Probably these were also called fanams in those days. 

21 South Indian Intriiption.',, \o). Ill, part III, p 413, gee plate attached. 

21 Sellore Inscrlpliona, page 826 ff. 25 Inscription No. 377 of 1907, Mad. Epi. Rep. 

2t; Ndlore Inscriptions, page S3.-). 27 Inscription No 300 of 1921, Mad. Epi. Rep. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


C0PPER-I’L.\TES w.\nted 

Can any body tell me where the following copper- 
plates are preserved ? 

I. Valabhi Plates. 

I have not yet been able to trace anywhere the I 
lollowing Valabhi plates which have never been pub- 
lished but have been noted in the following way ; 

(1) .\ grant of Sam. 291 Ashadha Sudi .1, lound 
111 Bhadarana near Baroda, noted by the late 
Or. H. H. Dhruva in his book " Baroda dtlcjatt 
<Utlu‘ Vlllth Inttrnatioiial Conijre.s-- of Onnita- 

held at Stockholm and Chriitiaiiia Hi 1S89.” ‘ 

(2) A grant of Sam. 315, referred to in Bombay 
aalttecr,VQ\. I, pt. I [History of Gojnrat), p. 92. 

(3) & (I) Two grants of Sam. 322 and 32& reterred 
to by Dr. Buhler in Ind. Ant , vol. VII, p. <3. 

.5) A grant of Sam. 332 reterred to m Bombay 
Uavttrt,, vol.Ept. 1. p. 92, and in Ind. Ant., 
vol. VII, p. 73. It records the grant of the 
village Pedhapadra. As it is noted that the 
plates were in the possession of the Chief 
of Morvi, I personally went to Morvi and made 
enquiries but got no clue of them whatsoever. 

(6) .\ grant of Sara. 376 Margarita Sudi I-), reterred 
to by Dr. Kielliorn in his List of Norther,, 
rription-s. No. 492. as ' from impres-sions 
supplied by Dr. Burgess." 

The following plates are pulihshed liut the wliere- 

abouts of the originals are not known ; — 

Of Dhruvasena 1 — 


Sam. 207 Kukada 
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Of Kharagraha II — 
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Ot Siliiditya III— 







Sam. 365(?) ? 
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VII. 
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Of Siladitya IV — 

Sain. 372 Bhavnagar, /« f .I/d., vol. V, p. 207 
441 Lunavada, ., >. ^ E !' 66 

.. 447 .Alina, „ - All. p. 79 

II . Malva paramara Plates. 

Ot Vak|Jati Munja — 

Sam. 1031 Indore, Iml Ant . vol VI. p 51 
., 1036 Ujjain, .. .. Nl\ . p 160 

Oi Bhojadeva — 

Sam. 1078 Indore, .. ,- ' ’9 

Ol HaI•i^chandravarman — 

Sam. 1233 (6) Piplianagar, JASB., vol V. p 37S 
Of Udayavarman — 

Sam. 1256 Bhopal, In f. Ant, vol. X\ I. n 254 
Ot .Arjunavarman — 

Sam. 1267. Piplianagar, -JASB., vol \. p. 3/8 
1270 Bhopal, JASB., vol A^'II. p 32 

1272 Bhopal, ., ,, ^ H- P- -o 

III. Gujarat Chaulukya Plates. 


Ot Miilaraja— . 

Sam 1630 Parana, noticeil m Wien-r 

Ztii , Vol y. p 
,, 1043 K.tdi, Itnl Ant . vol. A 1. p. 

Of Bhiina — , , , , t, 
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Ot .Ajayapala — 

Sam 1231 Kadi, Ind 

Ot Bhiinu — 

Sam. 1263 Kadi. 

1 264 Tiinana 
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Ol A'isi'dadeva — 

Sam. 1317 K.idi. 

Ind. 

.4/1/.. viil A'l. 
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D.B Dis<v'. 

ECU. 


.AlOKVl PLATE. 


Tnreply to Mr B. F. Gharda's query. //-'/ Ant . vol. 
LIV (1925), p. 140, as to the whereabout.^ of the Morvi 
plate, dated //. .>8.). I have to write that it K preserved 
in the otWoe of the Diwan. Morvi State in Kathiawad, 

D. B. DrsKvT/K.vK. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


PkoCEEDINGS .VND TKAN'S.WTIONS Of THE Thikii 
Orient.al Conferencb, AltDK.vs, December 22nd 
to 24th, 1921 ; Madras, Law Printing House_ 
1925. 

This volume, which emtxKlios the proceeding-/ 
and administrative details of the 3rd .All- India 


Oriental Contercuee, a.s well as the paper- read 
j liefore till- various sections, constitutes a valuable 
' addition t„ the literature of Indian antiquarian 
I research. It is impossible within the limits of a 
short review to do more than call attention to a tow 
of the suhje<-ts which Hgure in the papers read liefore 
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tlu- Cunference ; but it may bt- b.iid viithout fear 
1 4 iviutatioii that Indologists will heit* find matter 
to suit various tastes and various lines of researeh. 
Mr. X. B. Pavjee'.s paper, in which he maintaiu- 
that ihe lamous Soma juice was not, liquor, is as 
interesting: in its way as ilr. XI. Ramakrishna 
Kavi's the.sis on the relation of two dramas, Ddmaka 
ami Tfakikrarna. to the published rlramas of 
Bh.fsa. Dr. Daruwalla contributes a critical survey 
ol the political social and relisious condition ot 
Iran m the time of Ardeshir Bapak. while the rather 
obscure rlcvelopment of Buddhism known as Vujra- 
yd/io. associated with the name of king Indrabhuti of 
Oris.sa. is discussed by Mr. B. Bhattacharya. who 
incidentally corrects some of the identifications of 
places -ugaested by Waddell. 

The Dravidian languages and literature of South- 
ern India from the basis of several good papers, 
mcludrna a lengthy one on “ The Aryan affinities 
ot Dravidian pronouns ’ by R. Swaininatha Aiyar, 
another by J. R. Pantulu on “ Dravidian Lexico- 
graphy." and a third on the date of Silappadikdran 
by Pandit E. XI. Subrahraanya Pillai, who gives 
reasi n= for dating the burning of XIadura in a.d. 
144 and the installation of Kannaki in A.D. 149. 

2 I'ld deal might he added to Hr. G.V. Acharj’a's 
bnet paper on " llemorial Stores in the Bomtey 
Presidency " The writer of thus review discovered 
a ctiiiou- .stone at Junnar in 1904, which recorded 
an eclipse of the Sun. and managed after some 
trouble to have it removed to the library of the 
B.B.R..\.S. Presumably it is now in the Prince of 
XVales Museum, together with the Silahara inscribed 
stones from Thana and Kolaba Districts. Mr. K. 
Chattopadhyaya has a suggestive paper on “ Diony- 
sus in Xlegasthenes Mr. B. Bhattachraya gives 
good rea.sons for assuming that a hitherto unidenti- 
fied statuette in the Indian Museum represents 
Xlahatri T3ra ; and a learned essay by Xlr. K. V. S. 
-Xivyar on “ The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya 
Country and their Inscriptions ” wilt repay 
peru-al. 

.-Covoral good papers are included in the Section 
devoted to History. Geography and Chronology, 
and much learning has been exp-nded upon the 
papis concerned with Oriental Philo.sophy. The 
author of a discourse on electricity and magnetism 
in Ancient India deals mainly with the origin of the 
common Indian superstition that one .should never 
sicen with one’s head pointing towards the north 
1 n member calling attention to the fact that the 
-t IV. t -sleepers of Bombay City during the hot 
weather months invariably avoided lying with their 
h.’acis pointing northwards, and was tlien informed 
bv a local wiseacre that it was owing to popular 
tear of the Pole star, and that the general opinion 
wa- enshrined in the adage ; klbla kartd Uai, 

par qutb hargiz nnh'tn. Rao Sahib K. K. Bhonslo 
mvfstigates the subject more fully. Professor 
K. Rangachariar contributed an interesting paper 
on “ Gotra and Pravara ”, and the veteran Iranian 


scholar. Dr. J, J. Modi, has a characteristic article 
showing that the Huns, who in\aded India, were 
followers of tlie ancient religion of Iran. Profe-.sor 
11. Shall IS the author of a soimd account of the 
Xurbakshi .sect. 

The volume has been arranged and prepared for 
publication by the Secretaries of the Con 
Professors S. K. Aiyangar and P. P. S. .Sastri, who 
are justified in regarding with satisfaction the pro 
duction of a work which, compact as it is of learnings, 
is hound to attract the attention of Orientali.sts. 

S. M. Edwarde.s 

The Lady of the Lotus, by Ahm.vd-ul-Umri, 

translated with Introduction and Xotes. by 

L. M. Crump, Oxford Unhersity Press, 1920. 

This is an admirably printed work and the tor- 
mat is worthy of the O.vford Press. The illustra- 
tions also are extraordinarily good and interesting. 
The book tells the .story of the well-known 16th 
century Rajput romance of Rupmati and Baz 
Bahadur of Gujarat, but although Rupmati is des- 
cribed as “ Queen of Mandii ” on the title page, it 
is pretty evident tliat she was in reality a dancing- 
girl and never really married to Bazid Khan, t.r, 
Baz Baliadur. 

An iinmcn.se amount of labour ha.s been bestowed 
by Mr. Crump on the book, and his story of the 
discovery of a copy of the 17th century copy of 
Ahmadu’l-Umri’s MS . and of the pictures connect, 
ed therewith is in itself a literary romance of un. 
usual attraction. He is to be congratulated thereon. 
He describes himself as being no scholar and though 
one may take it that this self-depreciation is rather 
over-strained, in some of his many useful notes 
there are errors in the spelling of personal names 
and occasionally somewhat naice remarks as to 
classical allusions. But these are only minor 
blemishes in a work of mticli research. 

Ahmadii’l-Umri was a Turkoman noble of Akbar’s 
period and was obviously imbued with the exceed- 
ingly florid Persian style of his time. His prose is 
therefore trjing to European readers in places, but 
nevertheless the spirit of it is well reproduced by 
Mr. Crump. Rupmati, among other things, has 
been credited with much popular verse, and Mr 
Crump has been at great pains to unearth some of 
lliis and to turn it into English verse. She was not 
what one would call a great poetess, but it is of 
value to have what .she is credited with before us 
in a ploa-sing manner, .-\ltogether Mr. Crump has 
been successful in his efforts to bring home to Euro- 
peans a .story and a literary style much appreciated 
by all Rajputs. 


R. C. Tejipi-e. 
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MAIYILARPU. 

Bv Paul- KRISHXASVVAMl AIYAXGAK, M A., (Ho.vy.) Pn.D. 

PRorEMSORPEAXKLiN Edgerton of Vale, the learned editor oi iha Fanchalanlm, wished to 
know, during his stay in Madras, whether I knew of any place which would correspond to the 
Mahilaropya of the Panrhataiih-a, as he suspected that it might be a place in South India. 
Having regard to the difficulty that he himself .-suggested, that the word did not look quite as 
a Sanskrit expression. I suggested to him that, a.s Sanskrit authors were sometimes in the 
habit of Sanskritising words of other Indian languages, Mahilar6i\va may possibly he a 
Sanskritising from the word ' Maiyilarpu which was the old name of iMyla[)orc, and 1 put to- 
gether the following note for his information. As the remarks may be of some use to others as 
well as to the learned professor. I am publhhing it as a note in the hidlati Antiqminj. Shoukl 
the possibility of a closer connection between Mahijaropya and .Maiyilarpu seem to me 
worth putting forwartl. I shall take occasion to send another similar note then. 

The town or the ward which goes by the name of Mylapore in modern times, is hardly 
referred to in that form in Tamil literature. The form usually found there is Majilui with 
various additions in the shape of affixes and prcHxes of a more or less comiilimentary character 
according to occasion. The combination in which it usually occurs isj/a/faiand Muijilui^ in 
the period of Pallaya ascendency, Mallai standing for what we now know as Mahabalipuram 
and Mayilai similarly .standing for Mylapore as we call it at present in the Anglo-Indian form 
of the name. But this Mayilai seems at one iieriod of history, a jiretty long period, to have 
taken the form of Mayildrpu in inscriptions, and even in literature, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ordinary form is Mayilai, as I stated already, is found in inscriptions ranging from the 
seventh year of Kampavarman, one of the last Pa Havas in the ninth century, down to almost 
the end of the eleventh century. This occurs in in.scriptions in various localities where flourished 
mercantile guilds or communities called Valanjiyar in Tamil, Banajigas in Kanaresc, Balija 
in Telugu. corresponding exactly to the North Indian term Baniya. A community of oOO, 
referred to as connected with Mylapore. entered intoan agreement of a mercantile ami fiscal 
character, along witli matters of local government, in res[)ect of the town.^ Some of these 
inscriptions belong to Tiruvottiyur, a northern suburb of Madras where the donor is described 
as coming from .Mayila pii. defined as belonging to the particularly smaller unit of its owm 
name, and the larger diyi.'?iou of the country, giving tis to understand unmistakably that what 
is referred to is the then little town of Mylapore.^ Thus we have inscriptional authority 
for the name Mayilarpu in in.scriptions of Kampavarman datable to the ninth century, of 
R3,jaraja datable in the early years of the eleventh century, and one or two others in charac- 
ters generally referred to the eleventh century. 

Mayilarpu in Tamil falls into two parts, ' M.ivil.’ peacock, and 'arpu,' an abstract noun 
or noun of action, from ' al ’ to move, a movement indieatinir the peculiarly maje.stic strut of the 
])eacock. In literatur,: it is orrlinarily de.scribed as a feature peculiar to the peacock tlancing 
in this fashion, as it is a peculiar feature of the cuckoo to sing, as in Mayil ala and Kuyil aliava, 
the two verbs, ala meaning to move, anil ahava meaning to speak or produce sound. In the 
Pmbandham of the Vaishuavas, in the section relating to Triplicane in the work Tirumangai 
Alv&r,* the dancing of the peacock is described in general terms as a feature of Mylapore in 

1 Tirumuugai Alvar's rcrii/a-tirumoU, II, iii, 2, 9, 10. Sandikicalwn'mkam, verses 1, 3, 2t, 44, 51, 55 
for Mayilai. Ver.so 09, Imwevor, show-s the form Mayilapuri in some JllStJ. and this is only a variant of 
Mayilai. Verses 1, 9, 25, 34, 40, 40, 54, 72, 73, 75, 83, 88 tor Mallai. 

2 No, 256 of 1912 and -^irtion 25 of the Epigraphical Report for 1913. 

4 No. 261 of 1910, IStli year of Rajaraja I, No, 189 of 1912, 7th year of Kampavarman. 

4 Periya-tirurnoli , II. 3, 7. 

(gjaiQLDSLLQpis (^sifhrQuirt^ §ilT® 
gAQoiJ/rtS SmQjei'. 
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dyscribiiig the shrine of Triplieanc. That is so far indirect. Bui in the Tivaratu of Appar 
referable to the previous cent urv, in the middle of the sevenih cen+ury at the late.st, there are 
two clear references® where tlie place is referred to u.s jlnu'iluppll . The last particle in the 
compound il is a case affix of the locative in Tamil. Therefore in the nominative it would 
stand Jlaijilappu. The second part of the word (topic is e permhsable variant of the Tamil 
rrr/n/, so that in the Ti'i'drnni is the exact eo'nv.di-nt nf the classical Tamil form 

Macjildt pu. .So from the seventli century to the elev’enth or the tweitth. we have references 
in one way or another to the lorni of the na.ne Mayihh'ptc. 

W e may finrl justification for thi' iiiteriirctation of the name in the fact that these names 
are found associated vith tin- names oi the local dcitie.s usually. In the case of Mylapore 
there is a ^'isllnu shrine and there is ,i Sivaslnine. hotii ofthtun nati\'e to the town, and taken 
to liave come into existence along v, it !i the town itself. While the goddess of the Siva .shrine 
is Karp ikanibal. the goddess of the \’i, hnn shrine is Mavurav alli. The latter particle in the 
two words iicing merely honorilic, we see that it is tlie Vishnu goildes.s that has the naiiie 
Mayura, iho S.in'krit equivalent to the Tamil ' tnnijil'. Proliably she was regarded as the 
guardian deity of the town and thus pa.rtook of the ii Miie ot the locality. There is justiiica 
tion for this tliut in the <!ce 'd d.wutcd to the Siva sliriiie in .Mslajiore in the Saiva collection, 
the Tinhan). the temple of Siva. Kap.'ilicheiiaram (ivapah^vaiam) is described as being 
m a part of me inin'/ thereby that while remaining in .Mylajiore. still it did not consti- 

tute the whole of Jlai/ilurpn. proper, whieii would go to show that the guardian deity of the 
towmlct proper mU't h ive b-. ntl:e Vislnui ge.ddess, and thus t!:e Vishnu shrine marks the core 
of the town known as Mny'ildrpn. 

The oeeurrenee ot the pnie lek feature in t'n- St. Tho.u-id legend.-, associated willi .Myla- 
pore only conlirnis. or is ctitirely in keeping with, the origin of the name as exi:)lained aboie. 
It looks liki'ly that the name had lioen un'en to the pl.u-e beeanse ot the large nmniKT ot 
peacocks found in the place and the now • thev wcr..' -c,’ awtijuieil to make. In fact, veiy 
many of the naui'w of locdid 's in M-nlras. th” names of the various wards of the town, lake 
their origin from feainres of .i ]ilivsical clriraeter like thi-. 'I'o give hut one instance. 
(Jhepauk is from T’amil .'.’u '//. meaning the sliorc-haml 't where li-h of the .st7 varietv 

abounded, ^'e])e!■y.' Pura- ' .'ikk<iin.® etc., would be utlu r Instaiiee.-. 


1 -lull' nut make any attempt to e-;tabli-ii ,in\' eoniiection I)e1w"en .Mavilarpii as ,-ueh 
and IMaiiilarbpya ot the /Voe7/ ,P//«'o/ e s .sue!i. I am e.me.aoed only to show i|i;d. Mm/ll 
drjiit was the recognised old irinie ot what now eoe- iiy tiie nanie .M \ la pore, whieh alter all i- 
(litTercnt from it only to tie- extent of .i ciiiiifiar.dix-eh ■ii.,;!it inelathesi-, a change coinmonh 
found in many other well-known naine-, trom which. b\ .Sanskriti/.ation. .Mahijarbp_ya. '- 
possible ol derivation. 


LD lit ' h^l(l4j U>.7L_iJ 

! U-V if! Hfhxtui , K" , -jiH' i 1 1 "I Iniiii'iK dm , IJ • 

■ .1 S', LDfTSel^C^U'l^- 1 

'£II_?oV/rLJfj'ci’ LDx^cuP^T /J /, 

^ SpM,' -lAllAtl t til S.UulTai. In'', . ulirit' i\.- 1 1 I liu i IL 1 lUITl Jit (K.l| 

a ward ot MaiiJiUii: — 


lisvciianif foiTtiod 


^L^fT ^ -t 'D) oO 3 j od oV 17 iT ^ 

<S fT Vfc S fT "SoU aP 7 £)ifT •5'a S- SiT LL. 

" Veppu r ei'i = laargosa tank 

8 Puraia + pakkam = Pivaiasu or PuiH-,a- p.ikkam; Sca-liote ti.anlot of the Indian ‘ Hg with flowers’, 
or even Purasu (Butea frondosaj. The former tree is a feature of the locality, tho latter is not. 
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.JEAN DE THfiVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF SURAT. 

By H C RAWLTXSOX, M.A. 

Jean de Th^venot was horn and educated at Paris. His uncle Melchisedech was the 
author of a well-known collection or ro//u 7 C-s. and this may have inspired the nephew with a 
desire to explore the East. He set out in ld52, at the aye of 2.L and vi'it.-d Enyi.nid. Holland, 
Germany and Italy. In Ifi.j.j lie ro.ach''d ('onstantinophn wkciico he explored the Levant 
and Egypt. He went on the Lenten pilgrimage to .J< rnv.lctn. visited Palestine, and re- 
turned home in Id.i!), after som," exciting aiKenliires wnh pirates. In 10(33 lie once more 
sailed for the East, and this timedevoted his ait“iiciu:i to Iriy and Pci'd.i, Landing at .Sidon, 
he travelled through Damascus, Alejigo. Mosul <ind Big li 1 Near Ivirman'b ih, ho met the 
celebrated Tavernier. In November 1(505 he r.iok 'hip from Ba'i-a to Sunit in the Hopewell. 
reaching iSurat in .January, 10(50. After a journey from Sural to Misullpatani ria Golconda, 
ho set out for home, but died from the elleets of an aecid-int with a pisiul. near Tabriz, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1067. All excellent orientalist and natnr.ilist. TILvenot tus left a lively account 
of what he saw and heard o,i hi' ti-avel'. Stu.I -nt' of I.i 11 1 i lii'lory kiio.v -ill too little his 
Voijijiji au.e I Urk.iilah.i, .i \ei'j rais' book the best-knov. n edition benig the handy little 
third ('dition printed at Amsterdam in live sdluiiu s. Ig’mo. 1727. It ha» only once been ren- 
dered into English. — a very bad translation by i o\cl|. London. J0s7. note almost unpro- 
curable, and in any ease, a .sad e.xample of bo ik'.-ller ' c;,.ek'.,ork. It is a jiity that, while 
the travels of Bernier. TaM-nner. C'.iardin, .Manucci -in I otii 'i- foreigners have been duly ren- 
derefl into Plngli.'h. d'hevenol renudns I'laiticaliy lunraU'Lifed and ulmo't unread. It is 
for this reason Unit I pul Ixtuiv readers of the Iwlnt.i .[ u! ■‘petrn aeenunt of the city of 
Surat, as he saw it the j-ear after the first vi'ir.ition ol the .Marathas. The narrative is full of 
interest, particularly as a commentary on Ovmeion au-l Eryt r. both of vlioin evidently made 
u.so of it. Thevenot gives us a vi\kl pen pieiuie ol .'siw.ii.— ” a little, .swarthy man, with 
sharp, liery eyi's. " Eipially Lisciiiating are his aecuunls (,f Father .Ambrose, tlie famous 
Capuchin monk, wh<i.se inllucnce over the M'lglias was almost magnetic, and whoso saintli- 
iie.ss caused Sivaji to .sjtare his monastery during the pillage, (because thc'C padres are all 
good men,” as Bernier tells ns) : of Hugo Lumliert. the picturesqtie Ereiich Corsair ; of 
the tomb of the jovial Dutehman. with its .'toue dri'ikiug cup ; ami of ollicialclotn at Stirat 
and till' corrii])tioii of tlu' local ( loveriiment. l.i'.ciuit-i s aa-cotint of Sivaji, and es]ieciallv 
of the llr.st sack of >Sur.it. is of gre.at iinport.uice a' a, contcniporary document. -Altogether. 
Thevenot is a travellei- who li i' been umlulv neelcctcil aud ill am|ily repay further sludy. 

'rHEVENOT’.s Travel'. 

CHAPTER VI 1. 

Surat. 

The city of Sural is .situated oit the Tapti river, and its latitude is 21 degrees and some 
mimites. When I arrived there, it had only earthen walls, and even the.'C were nearly all in 
rums ; bill they wei’e lieginning to build briek ones ; they m.ule them a ioier and a half thick |a 
/(k.vr — (5‘ fei't I ; they did not allow more lhaii this for the li(‘i'_dit eit li.'r, and yc't it was 

their intention to loitify ihe place as strongly as pussilile, owing to the incaision which had 
been made some time previously by a rdj<th. of whom 1 shall speak hereaflor; however, the 
engineer made a serious mistake in tlu' alignment of his w.ills ; he built them so close to the 
fortress that people in the city would he masked fro-n tlie lire of the cu'tlo artillery, and that 
those defending tlu' easlle eouUl ea.sily be harassed by musketry. 

Tl'ii'sc' new w;d!' m ike thi' city much smaller than it was previously ; for they now exclude 
a eonsiderahle nuinbi r of ("lue-huilt houses, which were formerly within the city urea, and for 
which several inlerested p 'rsous claim good eompeiisatioa. Surat is a medium-sized place. 
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and it is difficult to sta‘e the exact number of inhabitants, because they vary according to the 
seasons ; there is always a large population all the year round ; but, during the monsoon, i.e., at 
the time when vessels can arrive in and depart from India without danger, during the months of 
November, December, January, February and March, and even in April, the city is so fuU of 
people that it is a difficult task to find comfortable quarters, and the three .suburbs are crowded. 

The city is inhabited by Indians. Per.siaus, Arabs, Turks, Frenchmen, Armenians and 
other Christians : however, its ordinary population is divided into three classes, which do not, 
indeed, include either the French or the other Chri.stians, because they are so few in number 
in comparison with those ]irofe.ssing other religions. These three classes of inhabitants are 
the Moors, Gcntilesi and Parsecs. The term Moors is applied to all the xMuhammadan.s, 
Muglials, Persians. Arabs or Turks in India, though they are not uniform a.s regards religion, 
some being Sunnis and the rc.st Shiahs : I have dealt with this distinction in my second book. 
The second class of inhabitants is the Gentiles, ^ i.e.. those who worship idols, and these 
again are of different kinds. The third class consists of the Parsecs, who are also known af? 
Gaures or Ateshpercst-, fire-worshippers. These profe.ss the religion of the ancient Persians, 
and they took refuge in India when Caliph Omar subjugated the kingdom of Persia to the 
Muhammadan power. There arc some e.xtrcinely rich people in Surat, and a Bania named 
\araivora, who is a friend of Tuiue. is supposed to be worth eight millions at least. The 
English and the Dutch have th^ir hou'^-s there, wliich are known as lodges and offices : those 
house.s are very fine indeed, and the English have established the headquarters of their trade 
there There are quite one hundred Catlirffie hous(‘s in Surat. 

Tlio casth' of Surat has been built on tin* river bank, at the southern extremity of the 
city, to ] revent the entry of anyone who might wish to attack it by coming up the Tapti. 
Thi.s fortress is of reasonable size ; it is square, and is flanked on each corner by a .stout tower. 
Its moats are filled with sea water on three sides, and it is watered by the river on the 
femrth side, i.e.. to the west. Several cannon may be seen at the embrasures ; this is where 
they keep the king's revenues which are collected from the province, and they are never 
sent to him unle.ss an e.-^pecial order is given : the entrance is on the \^e^t side by a fine gate 
which is in the bazaar or maidan ; the office of the head of the Customs is near by. and this 
castle has a special governor of its own. just as the city ha.s its own governor 

The hou.ses in this city, which have co.st a considerable amount to construct, are flat, 
a.s in Persia, and tolerably well built ; but they arc expensive, because theie is no stone in the 
district ; as they are compelled to use brii ks and lime, they also require much timber, and thi.s has 
to be brought from Daman by .sea. because the local wood, which is at some distance, is far more 
exj)en.sive owing to the item of transport by land. Bricks and lime, too. are expensive ; and 
even a middling house cannot be constructed without using bricks to the value of five or six 
hundred francs, and more than double the value of lime. The houses arc covered with tiles .semi- 
circular in shape, and half a finger thick, but badly leaked ; consequently they are still grey when 
used, and they last no time ; for this reason the tilers lay them in double rows, in such a way 
that the one tile keeps the other U[). Canes known as bamboos, \\ Inch are split into two, serve as 
laths to which the tiles are attached, and the frame- work which supports all this, is made merely 
of pieces of wood, round in shape ; dwellings of this kind are for the rich ; but those which are 
inhabited by the lower clas.ses, are con.structcd of canes, and covered by jjalm branches. 

By the way, in India it is better to build during the rains than in fine weather ; for the 
heat is so great, and the sun so fierce, when the sky is bright, that everything dries up before 
it has a chance to bo joined firmly together, and buildings crack in a moment ; whereas the rain 
tempers the heat, and as it prevents the sun from scorching, the masonry has time to dry. 

1 I.e., Hindus, as opposed to Moors, Muhammadans. ~~ 

J Gaur. Gaber or Guebra, a Fire-worshipper (AfwA, Fire). They landed on the coast of Gujarat, c. 720 a, c, 
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During the rains the workmen can spread oil-eloths over the masonry, hut in the dry seasons 
there is no remedy : all that one can do, is to soak cloths and to cover over the work piece by 
piece as soon as it is done ; but the cloths dry so rpiickly that there is no great advantage in it. 
The streets of Surat are wide and level, but they arc not paved at all ; and though the area 
of the city is large, there is not a single public edifice. 

The Christians and Muhammadans of Surat usually eat the meat of the cow, firstly be- 
cause in this district it is better than that of the ox, and secondly because the bullocks are 
used for ploughing the earth and transporting all the loads. The mutton eaten there, is 
tolerably good ; but besides this, hens, chickens, pigeons, pork, and game of all kinds are 
available. The oil of the Ciikiis silvesirif^. or eartame, is used for eating : it is the best nil 
in India, and that of the .sesame, which is also common Ihcre. is not so good. 

Grapes are eaten in Surat from the begiiming of February until the end of April, but Iheir 
taste is not very fine. Some think that this is because the grapes are not left sufficientlj- long to 
ripen : however, the Dutch, who leave them on the vine-stock as long as practicable, make from 
these grapes a wine which is so sour that it is impo.ssiblc to drink it without adding sugar. These 
grapes, which are white, are large and fine in appearance, and are brought to Surat from a small 
town called Xaapura.^ in the province of Balaghat.'* a four days' journey from Surat. 

The local country liquor is scarcely better than the wine. That which is usually drunk 
is made from jagre'' or black sugar, which is put into water with the bark of the Babul tree to 
give it some strength, and then both are distilled together. Toddy* liquor is also prejiared, and 
this is distilled; but these kinds of liquor are not as good as ours, neither is that which they 
make from rice, .sugar and dates. The vinegar which is n.sed is also made from jagre and 
water. Some peoide put in spoiled grapes, when they have any ; but to improve it. toddy is 
mixed with it, and it is then left in the sun for .several days 

Thevexot's Te.^vels. 

CHAPTER X. 

The Officials in Surat. 

There are in Surat a mufti’ who is in charge of everything concerning the Aluslim religion, 
and a kadi established for legal matters, to whom people have recoui'se in case of dispute.s. 
The Great-Mogul also maintains another high official there, whom the Fiench call Secretar}’ 
of State, and whose function reserable.s that of our provincial intendants. He i.s called Vaka- 
Nevis,^ i.e., he who writes down and keeps a record of everything which takes place in the 
territory in which he is appointed. The king keeps oiu' of 1heM‘ oliicials in each government, 
in order to keep him informed of all that haj)pens. and the olficial is not clejiendent on any man 
in the State except on His IMajesty himself. 

There are two Governors or Nabad^ in Surat, who are in no wise d('])endeut on each 
other, and who are responsible for their actions to the king alone. The one is in charge of the 
castle, and the other of the city ; and they do not in any wav infringe upon each other's rights 
or duties. The Governor of the cit}’ judges the civil court case,-,, and u.'ually settles them 
speedily : if a man asks another man for money in p.ivmcnt of a debt, he must either shov\ a 
bond, or produce two witnesses, or else he must take anoath ; if it is a t'hristian. he swears on 
the Bible; if it is aAIuslim,hc swears on the Koran, and a Hindu swear.> by the cow : the oath 
of the Hindu merely consists of placing his haiul on the cow. and .saving that he is willing to 
eat the flesh of this animal, if what he says is not true ; but most of them would rather lose 
their case than swear, because a man whosw'cars is considered as infamous among the idolators. 

3 Navapur. ^ 'Ih- c.aintry above ttie niunits 

6 Jdgri, molasses. c The juice of the tddi palm 

7 An expounder of the Law {fatwa). His decrees are executed by the Kazi. 

8 Vdq'ia navlt, n jws-writer or intelligencer. ® Savdb. a Viceroy’s delegate 
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When one goes to see the Governor for the first time, one places before him on arrival 
five, six or ten rupees, each one according to his lank ; and the same thing is done in India 
with all those to whom one wishes to show eriMt respect. This Governor docs not interfere 
at all with criminal matters, which arc dealt with In. .lu ollicial named Cotoual.'O This judg(' cor- 
responds to wlial is known as the Sonhach;. lu I’niicy and the Derogai' iti Persia. Ho h.asthe 
delincpientspunished in Ids pre.'.eiieeeitlier lis imh: ot the whip or by Itlows with a stick, and 
the punishment is often carried out at his li.ju e .i.,d sometimes in tile ^-ticet at the very .^pot 
where the otfenee -was eomniiti ad. When h. il'rough the (dty kee i- on iior--t-baek. aeaotn- 

panied bv several aieliers on toot, some ot iio.u . re armed with sliel-.s and large whips and 
the others with lances, sw onis, shields and ii’on m e • ^ looking like large pi^tlc'. hut all of them 
W'earadaggerat theirslde. X.-vert lu■le.■^s, nenh'-i- iheCivil .ludge nor the ( 'liminal -ludgi' can 
condemn a pei'.son to da itli : ihe king has rc' a \ e 1 the rigid ot the dealli .sentence lor himself : 
for this reason, when anyoiu- de-. t\es denii a ln(■.-^^{■nge:• is sent te oh: a in t lie IdngX -ane- 
tion.and tlieyne-xer fail to e.\ei nie tie- kineX o: ler^ as soon as the ns '-'C neer lia^ ret iirned. 

The ('ot(inal la oblige, 1 to go .■.bo.n the v i uh:g die night, to iiievent anv elXoi-di'i- 
He .stations guard.^ lu \'a:i ai oi.a ' . it lu ;i,u.k .j._\oi,e in the -tred. Ik- Ini' lain put into gaol, 
and w ill s(-l(lom let him onf o. ii.-i-ou \...iio.it r:-?: h'.t.ng aim heaten or wiiipped. 'fwo 
of the men wild a< eoiiipany him be. lu.i !ni. • dt uins , it nine o'clock, v, hilsl auitlher man 
sounds two or tifee tine - a c, p, r trempei V. Ii'ii I Jiave de^ie ;bcil in inv Pci sMii 

I'ravels 'The arelu tin n i-.di oni a! ih • tip oi tin ir \oice.-., ( 'ah, i ilii r ^ ' it., t.ike 

can* and tlio'c w lio are ill the I,' ijiib-.ai 'I. - re'pond ,, dh a .'iniilar e:'y. to "how tiiat 

they are not asleep. \fter tliat. rlmv <-.mi.;ii:. ( i tlieir wa\ .ili.iys i, •pc, ding the erv uni il 
they have iiiU'hcd their ordin.iry round 'I'ia- r uind is mad'c three tini"' during ttm night, 
namely at nine o'clock, tnidnigid .uid u1 tln-.-e o'l-loc:, m the moriiing 

This Cotoual h.is to li • responsible for all ti, , h“''t - ■•.iininipe l in tin citv. but as all thosi' 
convicted for this otfenee are very clever, tin y alw.iys find a way ot evading jiavnient. 
During my sta_fi in Surat, an Ariin'iiian merchant ii.'inio.l (’ogc.i .Minias was robbed of 2.10(1 
scejuius : a.s two of his sia\ C’s h.u 1 d is.i ppi ■, o ; a ■ 1 1 n ■ 1 .me o, the ro b nerw they w ere na t ii i . 1 11 y 
accused of it. All po.ssible measures weie mken to obtain inForm.ilion abon; them, but as 
no news could be gleaned cither of the slav^ dt- of ih,. money, it w,is runiou:'.- ! lli.it I In'se 

•slaves hud committed the thett. that they h.nl taken rfriige witli some Mii-llm , lai was in 

collusion with ihem. and wiio. in order to t .1., ,'|| iln- money for liims,''lt had kd! .! .■ ; 1 binied 
them, such an twenl luuing [ireviously taken place in .'<urai 

However, the Governor told the Cotoual th.it thi' money must be paid at tin. I'arlicst 

possible moment, because, if tlie king v.mo iniorined of the m.itter, all the blame would 

tall on them, and worse tliiiig.s might h tppi n lo them timn lia\ ing to refund to ( 'ogea .Minias 
the amount which had been stolen from him, and that thereiore tins .\imenian nutd lie called 
up, and be asked to slate truly what had lieeii taken from him The Cotoual raised no objec- 
tion to this, but at the .same time he ;dso asked ('i i .|o--eM) lo imprison the Armenian and to 
que.stion him and Ids .servants, so as to di.scover by un-,! H' of dm torture whether this money 
had really and Indy been stolen from him, amt at li'o -.uim Com to find out whether Im had 
not perhaps tieen robbed by one of bis valet n 'I’he ( 'o'.ernor g i ■. •• 1, . .a i um to this request 
but no sooner had the .\rmeni'in heard the news Irmn !'<■ , .q |,,.!;tioni !■ t Im Co) omi I, and 

he preferred to lose all raflnr than endure to torments which were being prepared for him. 
This is the usual procedure of the Cotoual. 

When anyone has b-en roblied, this ollicial .seix--s all the iieojile of the housc whci'c the 
robbery has taken plac e, y omic and old alike, and has them beaten mercilessly, 'riiey stretch 

19 Kotu-dl, tV,Ii(g--Magi ■.gratp, Cliief of rolico. i ' / ■,? f'lij, f 

KhahardAr 
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iIriu ijut oil tlioir «tom:iL'li'. and lour men liok 
I Miers have (Nu.-h of them a lone v.}n]i made of a 
At'ike the pitient one after the oilier, liter tin- 
' 1 three hundred strokes au 1 i-; l)i''ediii;’ it ihi 
heedn to vhi]i him again tie' m \r m < ,iinu. roe! 
iie has collide ed et'ervt.hiu,'. o'- lei.d tlie -loieii 
thine about it i' that tlie (_l ■ .u ■ ' d, .e^ n- a. - ,-.1 -le. 
and it alter live or six dat i.e t 'i.i'e-ee, noihin''- 
There is in Surat aho • '‘ro'.-o-i imiin a-. 

' ountryeide free mid secur ' la I wiii. i- ri j<oa- 
[ do ii'it know whotlier he i a d', !> > . ''l tr; ■ i ' 
diey merely '-ly !Joa ])ail he, ” . t' -eiy.-"” 
1'. they forhjtl a person t . d-.i\-.' ;!:• oi.e- ■ vrle r 
depart Without eon^tiiiitina ir.mM'lt a eiun.ii'!, a, 
.0 the eruirtd^ T’his ery e. u-ed, ,dl oier iiiuia . 
Ill Surat,, and one can live theie nit!' a fan- m.u> 


I the victim by the arms and teel. and two 
stout, round plait of Icatler : witli this they 
Lshion ol m'lr'hal.s, until he li is received two 
s ])er-;on does not coiife' • to the tlieft, they 
’da y ev'"i (■("itiniie this for some days, until 
eoo U !i,i\'e heen recoveretl. and the strange 
\ on ■ III iun'eet either his house or his elothc.s, 
limy let him oti 

■ ii'^ i’our-.,lar* k wlai i' ohiici d to keep the 
jh' lor eJl rok'o ■eir-' ceuii m i 1 ; ' 'd I here , hut 
■to'iik \'i'heulh'V w.i'i' to .'rr s^i a persim, 
' , "rial .i' 'hat ol 'iiaoi in Xonnaiidy ; and 
‘ ho 1 -', .-^ayiug "no I |i ei.' •h,;,” he c.iniioi 
id he 1 ." hoU'i ! t,' mvo .III .1 couni ol 'iduself 
as a m.'tte! ol i.icl. outiag' ' siidom occur 
unt of trccdum. 


d'u \ 1 ' . 'I’n.W IIL'S. 


( ii.i'Tdd X!. 

Foul ;3'ay againd the Fr;n:h Company at Surat. 

\\ Mcn 1 .irriveil in li.'i: i ihe (_oi\ ■i'uoi ot <m,it \vi-. luakiuu o.\tcn-isc cniiinia'.' regarding 
the I’rcncli (‘omputy Ah' I .n dr- ".i , ' iv'l ol other ^'r■>n.•hmei^ and espi.cially tliose 
III w hose interest it w ;> di ' ' t i ' ! 'o n i i,i\- --Ii a!'! ii >t reeei\ ed in Sural . many had tilings 
had lieen told him idfui 'i .’•’■o r'h ,i,i ! liei- hid ■ormed a I'ad opinion ol them owing 

to tile ari it ice ol th'sr en, ,i, 1 1 ■ n ■ - I'r ■ ■ I \- i .i mkiiiu or a'king tlie Court to banish tlictu, 

wlieii Fa'.hei' Aiiihroso, tiic Sup- ' lor of ( iin ■•on', who ii.-i'i been informed of the matter, 
went to him to iindei o|\ ,■ lom end i'i ’ n hnn i; .. m triisi tlie ei'iemies of tin ( 'omjiany, who 
w 're in leanue to I'uin it il lii • e in'.l I !■■ i;k' • I : :i" i-'iiheroii account of his u[)rightiicss : and 
b If th.is rca.son he did not ; o I k.'ii : n ■ o I'y .-idpi: i hmi fo b 'l him tlie ti'iilli about thi.s matter 
without di'''imul ii e 'e a ■ I I" I 'I h' a ”dr rn -r t'l ' dreii"h who were to come were not pirates, 
as w,v rnm iured C'ceii.;' > I’l ■ i, nd aii I es ,o’, ■■ d l-’ieu hm ‘ii liai! already' assured him.'* 
The t'lioiieiit took I'.oM o' i!;c n mils o; the iini.d iiaiU.s oi Surat, as soon us it was known 
th.ii ponple in Fr.iii. ' w,' ■ n'o ndni. to 'Ciid ve-sc|s to India iur trading purposes : and this 
si, null '• was e.i'iiy '.>ek '.ml I . .'mi'e ;■ c, il.o'n l^.imbeit Hugo, a Dutchu'an, who had 
hail some l'■renc!l men on lb- m .1 .iml w iio w,.- now i eiueinherei.1. laid been in Mocha 
two yi ai's hoioi'e we'i tli ■ r’l ic h li ■ ■_ e, miiin - i(,,ie;! by .Monsieur tie \’end6me the Atlmiral 
ol Fie.iiee at tliat tune, and had i ik'-ii .'.une m'-scIs. But what shucked |)eoulc more, was 
the history ol the lioa' c.irryiiig the lugeauc o! the (.Jiiei'ii of Bija|iui'. wliicli was straudetl 
neat Socotr.i Island, situ.iied at eletcii tieurees and forty minutes latitude, at the entrance of 
the lied Sea. Tins i|Ueen. who w..-- on her v.av to Mcica, was out ol rea.i'h ol the attaeks ol 
th' pirate \t'Sel. a- she hid foitunately (■ro"ed in a Dutch boat; hut having contented 
herselt with one of her own lioa; ior tlm transport of her luggage, Hugo eame up with it, and 


M ijj nil V ('Ihhci . 

I ^ < i ij j.i :mi I n nra i juii V - ’ ' • ! x • ; n • d ' i7 / ! > 1 , s hi . - * j .w vij, I 'iu<tn i ti ! Id‘ ii.i 1 1 ' • < >1 a U j jai ir othor 

iiixh iuif I t ti u \ , U'lpiMiiL" <ui im • ' auuii • 'i ^ riiufaiu'** iti i c**-< mI li i' uKo a eolemn appeal 

tnr {ho rotlross of a griovdiicf. v.-Iid-Ii i( i- .♦ (i» Iflo. the Ncrinan-J'n ricli aj { ral Jiain' Haro, 

c/ctui a o>o}h 'I'dc, )no)> Prii/ L, ultah ua- ollfoUvo iii the L'liaiiiiel I'^lanclf^ till quite recently. 

ijoiuier (p IST^ -lays thai Sivjji ppared tho Caimch'ii uuustery in li'iiU. ^ayinj: “ rranki'^]) 
i’adrys ar'^ goo'-i men .uid silidll U"! i v ujoIestL'l 
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knocked the boat \v itli suck violence that the Captain was compelled to let her run aground : 
as the pirate could not easily gain access to the vessel on the spot where she was lying, he did 
not lose courage, but waited patiently to see the result of the running aground : he did not wait 
in vain, for, as the Indians had been short of water for a long time, and could not find any at 
the place nhcre they were in great suffering, they resolved, in order to save then- liv'es, after 
having hidden in the sea all the gold, silver and jewels they had with them, to resort to the 
pirate himself, hoping that he might be satisfied with what remained in the vessel. 

tVlien Hugo had come up with them, he was clever enough to find out that something 
had been sunk into the .sea ; and a false brother told him only the carpenter and his son knew 
the whcreabuut.^ of the queen’s wealth (for she had brought a heap of money, jewels and 
materials as presents lor ilecc.i. Medina, the Great Sheikh, and other iffaces, and she desired 
to do it handsomely). Finally, alter having thoroughly tortured the Captain, the carpenter, 
and the carpenter's sou, whom he threatened to kill in his father's presence, Hugo made 
them bring out all that had been sunk in the sea, and seized it as well as the rest of the cargo. 
This action had made such a stir in India that Hugo, who was taken ^or a Frenchman, was 
held in abomination in that country, and consequently F''renchmen as a nation also. 

The Governor had a great deal to say about this pirate, and Father Ambro.se had great 
difficulty in persuading him that Hugo was not French, as he had come under the French 
flag, and as it was certain that he had had many Frenchmen on board. Nevertheless, after 
much talk, ho believed it ; but ho did not on this account e.vcuse the French from the action 
in which thi'y had assisted, and lie still maintained that the desire of plunder was their sole 
motive in ‘•omiug to tliis country The Father denied that this was their intention, and 
said that they had only e aue with Lambert Hugo to avenge the affront that had been offered 
to some Frenchmen in Aden, a town in Arabia Fcli.v. situated at 11 degrees latitude ; and 
after that, he related to him what had happened to the Freni-h in that town some years before. 
He told him that a pu/m 'o of Monsieur de la .Melleraye was compelled by rougli weather to 
separate from the large vessel, and to take refuge at Aden, and that the Sunnis, with un- 
paralleled inq)iel\ had all who .set foot on land forcibly circumcised, though at first they had 
given them a good rcciqition. and had promised to treat them amicably. He tohl him further 
that, in spite of this, the kimrof Franei* had disapproved of the action of the pirate and of those 
Frenchmen who on board his vi's-el, ju.^t as much as the Indians did, because they had given 
his subjects a bad riqmtation. through the cunning of enemies of France ; but that he wished 
to dispel this bad reputation, and that for this reason he had formed a Company to trade 
in India, with c.xjaess orders not to commit any hostile action. 

The Governor being sat i'fied w itli Father Ambrose'.s reply. rci[uested him to write down 
m the Persian language all that he had said to him ; as soon as this was done, he sent it to 
the Coui’t ; the Great Mogul had it read to him by his Hewaii, and both ho and his officials 
were satisfied with it, and they all desired the Freneh ve.ssels to land immediately ; indeed, 
the Governor made much of .Messrs, de la IJoiillaye and Pcher, delegates of the Company, 
and told them that, after the tr'stiiiiony of Father Ambrose, he would render them any services 
that he could ; the Fnglish president, too, an old friend of this Father's, did them all the 
honour that was in his power, after having .sent them his carriage and his men to receive 
them, and he assured the Father that all his property was at their disposal : thus, on the 
strength of the credit that he had acquired in India, the Capuchin dispelled the bad reports 
which the enemies of France hatl sown against the French. 

(To be continacd.) 


A In/t't;- or cirspatuli boat. 
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NOTES ON CrRRENr;Y ,\.ND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

Cy Sir EICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

Once againi I take up the subject from notes tlicreon made long ago. In the interval 
much has been learnt about it, but as the.se notes were largely made on the spot they contain 
certain information not elsewhere procurable, and this is my reason for now publishing them. 

In the previous articles I have carried the enquiry as far as the con.sideration in detail 
of the use by the Burmc.se of raw lump currency, «.e.,of lumps of metal without any stamp or 
artificial marks on them to show fineness or intrinsic value . 2 I now enter on a discussion of 
the last link between raw lump currency and coinage, viz., of stamped lump currency or 
lumps of metal stamped to show fineness and qu.^lity but not weight .3 

Before, however, commeneina to note on stamped lump currency 1 would mention that 
I have previously {ante., vol. XXIX, pp. 29 ff.) noted the effect on the people where there is 
no coin of the realm a.nd to the remarks made then I would like to add the following. Clifford 
in the Geographical Journal (vnl. IX, No. I. pp. 1 ff.. 1S97) speaking of the Malay State of 
Trengganu has an informing account as to how revenue is raised where money is scarce and 
the results of the process upon the populace. He is dc.scrihirig tl.e raising of serah and calls 
it “a very well knomi manner of obtainir.s revenue. It is as much valued hy the taxing 
classes as it is abominated by those upon win m devolves the duty of paying taxes. It is 
managed in one of two ways. E'tlicr a (ousYr-mei-.t of goods is sent to the village or to an 
individual, and a price consider.dfiy in excess of th.al current in the markets demanded in 
return for them ; or else a small sum of money is sent, and a message conveyed to the reci- 
pients informing them that a givii; nurntu y of g- toh or jangle produce is demanded in return. 
On the receipt of a iernh, a village Iseadman calls I, is poopk' togothci’ and enforces a public 
subscription to meet the sum reepured by iLe raja. Tlio goods arc then divided among the 
subscribers, but as the quaniity <if goods is rllc'g'ctl.er out of all keeping with th<' high price 
paid for them, and as the village elders usually insist on receiving 1h(' full value of llirir subs- 
cription, the weaker members of the eommum’t y get lift !<' or nothing in return for their money. 
Money serah, in return for which jungh' ju'oduie is to lie supplied, is generally made to an 
individual, who has torthwilli to ln-take himself to the jungle, the property of the district 
raja, who even goes so far as to enfm'oe ]iayment from the jieojile for the toohs supplied in 
order to enable them to perform this work. Gwing to the innuis.'^ahle nature of the Kelemang 
Falls, the people living above the m]iids in Ulu Tn ngg.aiiu are not reipurod to uork timber 
for the district raja, but they have I o supply large quauiities of jungle pioduce on terms which 
ar.e very similar to those on which t im ber is uo»ked by natives of otl er ])ait s of the count rv- " 

Clifford uild.s (hat the Sultan u'.'kes min-cv fiorn "(!;e coining of tin tokens,” which 
shows that they were still in us. ■ '.ol. ie as iSOT.i 

I would also like to acknowledge here much kindly assistance given me in making the 
collection of coins and monctaiy object-' i.n wlncb t!i(S(> papers arc Via.scd — a.id given me by 
officials and otficis in Bnrm.i m niv ycais ago. Among Europi-atis tl.oy were ('apt. Minchin. 
U.A., and Messrs. II. C. Noyce. Il.iw.son and Betts ; ,uid among Burman.s and Indians, the 
Taungwin Clingy! , Maung Law ^an,T\.S.iB. X' Shwe Baw .md Jahangir Bakhsh, all of 

1 Provious publioafiliii <if thesa noti".. fiinciKy anil Coiiuge aniiaig the Hurmrse, vol. XXVT (1897) 
I) artieles, Elife I. ]>. KiO : vol XXVtl (IS'ISK 9 artetos (Elat.- at. |i. Ill): voi. XLVIIT (1919). 4 articles. 
Development of Ciinmev in the Far E.i'-t. v..i .X.WIII (1S99), p. In:! vol. XXIX (1900), Beginnings of 
guiTeney, '2 ••'rticley 4 j.I.Ues Vol. XXXI (I'.MU), Ma'ag.isy ('nrnm, v, p. 10'). Vol. XLII (191;;), Obsolete 
Tin Currency anil Money in the Federateil Malay Slate-. 7 I’l.uis t,,i .\LVH (I'llS), Malay Currency 
in Trengganu, p. 120- 

2 I may as well note hei,' tlvil ..p. akii.' m temw ,,, l.imp , u.-n -.a \ Fu'ie.e-e 01 1 .i),- Pors in tin' baz.iars 
calleil a ' 2 t 1 1. k.il v. a jh! . ’ /i ■ e y. ; / . 

t See' Fiiole. C '.i/a ' 10 d -M 'hd' ' ' '1 * < C' ' ‘1 \ ). 1 1 . i 'p I .j'l t: 
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Mandalay. And lastly, the once well-known female dealer Ma Kin of the same city. In 
Rangoon I had the invaluable assistance of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C.I.E., and Mr. Minus, the 
Parsi Collector of Rates and Taxes to the Municipality. 

To keep the subjects of these my last notes on Burmese Currency and Coinage clear 
before the reader’s mind, I subjoin a list of them : — 

A. Stamped Lump Currency : — Sycec. 

B. Stamped Lumps of Metal other than Gold and Silver 

C. Oj'ster-shell Money (Silver). 

D. Coin of the Realm. 

I. Coins of Bodbp’aya. 

1. (a) Symbolical Coins. 

I. (6) Historical Coins (including Kings of Arakan 

II. Coins of jlinddn Min. 

Gold : Silver : Copper : Iron ; Lead 

III. Coins of Thibu (Thibaw). 

E. Coin . 

I. Tokens. 

II. Taungbanni Coin.-:. 

III. Irregular Tokens. 

III. («) Shan Shell Money. 

IV. Majizi Knuckle -bones. 

V. Shan Silver i\Lajizi. 

VI. Siamese Tickal.-^. 

VII. Ancient Tokens 

F. Forgeries. 

C. Siamese Porcelain Tolu n>. 

H. Gambling Counteis or dcKa'' 

I. Metal Charm.s 

.]. King Mindon s Mint. 

A. Stamped Lump Currency. 

Sycek. 

An instance of stamped lump currency, well-known all over the Far East, is Chinese 
sycee, the use of which made it really a bank i.ssuc, as it was stamped with the name and des- 
cription of the issuing Chinese banking firm, much after the fa.shion of the European bank 
note. With it may be compared lomjo inlermllo the tickal of Siam and the larin or ‘ hook ’ 
money (silver) of Persia and Ceylon, specimens of which are still fairly common in Western 
Indian bazaars. 

It has often been written about and explained, but the following information which I 
gathered may still be of use to students. Perhaps the best gincral introduction to sycce is 
to bo found in the remarks of Terrien do Lacouperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins (1892, pp. 
xxii-xxv), from which I extract the following notes : “ The coinage of ancient China cir- 
culated always by weight for its intrinsic value. The weight and tho various patterns were 
regulated by the State, and every one, including guild merchants of private and town commu- 
nities, subject to these rules, was at liberty to issue his own coins, bearing his distinctive 
symbol (written characters) or name .... 

The shape that was commonly given to the ingots of gold and silver in ancient times 
is not described. The cubic inch of the regulations of the Tchou dynasty for gold, does not 
seem to have been continued for long, and tho non-appearance of any special name for the 
unit of each of the two precious metals does not permit of any but a negative inference on 
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the matter. We may therefore surmise that the most common shape -nas no other than the 
simplest one, i.e., that of the crucible itself in its most convenient oblong form, which is still 
at present in use for the silver currency.® The metal, while still hot and soft in the crucible, is 
impressed either with a stamp marked with a legend, or concentric circle-lines, or with seve- 
ral stamps inscribed. The stamping causes the metal to rise all round, and the result is to 
shape the ingot like a boat or shoe. In the middle ages the Chinese ingots of gold or silver 
in Central Asia were called balish or ydstok, both which words mean “ a cushion,” and although 
supposed by some to allude to this so-called shoe-shape, may perhaps refer to the loaf -shape, 
such as those of ancient Japan and of the Laocian States, which are exemplified in the numis- 
matic collections of the British and other Museums. The previously mentioned shape of 
ingot is compared to a boat in descriptions of the gold imponed from China to India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tavernier, in 1676, says that they were called gold- 
schuyt by the Hollanders, i.e., a boat of gold, and this word sehmjtib supposed to have suggest - 
cd the English term shoe, applied not long afterwards to the same ingots. The Chinese silver 
shoes in the Panjab in 1862, and in Kashga,r in 1876, were called yamhi. and compared to a 
deep boat. Kur wus also a term used in the latttr place. 

“ There is no reason to suppose that the present shoes of silver and gold in China do not 
preserve a form that was used in times anterior to the Han dynasty. 

“ Sijcee, Chinese, fine silk, is the general term for lump silver, and is explained as mean- 
ing that, if pure, it may be drawu out under the application of heat into fine silk-like threads. 
This is, of course, a script -etymology, and pure fancy, elerivc d from the ideographical meaning 
inherent in the symbols, while the historical etymology must be sought for in a foreign term 
transliterated thereby. Yuenpao is the common n.-'ine among foreigners for the silver ingot 
which bears some resemblance to a native shoe. There ore a certain number of these silver 
shoes in the British Museum collection. 

In 1834 Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 29-30 wrote thus on the subject : ” Sycee silver, in 
Chinese Wan-yin, is the only approach to a silver currency among the Chinese. In it the 
government taxes and duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid ; and it is also current 
among merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese words Se-sze, 
“fine floss silk,” which expression is synonymous with the signification of the term Wan. 
This silver is formed into ingots (by the Chinese called [Shoes), which are stamped with the 
mark of the office that issues them, and tlie date of their issue. The ingots are of various 
weights, but most commonly of ten taels each. 

“ Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness and freedom from 
alloy ; the kinds most current at Canton are the five lollowing ; 

“ 1st. Kwan-heang, the Hoppo’s duties, or the silver which is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Peking. This is of 97 to 99 touch. On alt the imperial duCes, a certain percentage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into fsyeee of this high standard, and of con'rej’ing 
them to Peking without any loss in the full amount. The Huppo, however, in all probability 
increases the percentage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain the 
remainder for himself and his dependents. 

“2nd. Fankoo OT Fan-foo. The treasurer's receipts, or that in which the land-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to that of the Hoppo’s duties, and being intended 
for use in the province, not for conveyance to Poking, no percentage is levied on the taxes for it. 

“ 3rd. Yutnpaou, or Une-po, literally “chief in value.” This kind is usually imported 
from Soochow, in largo pieces of 50 tads each. It docs not appear to belong to any particu- 
lar government tax. 

5 One, if not the most, curious form resulting from this process of manufacture is the chiUun or chaubin- 
bank, the well-known Shan shell-money, which is tho result of tho natural efflorescence of silver under 
certain methods of smelting. 
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" It '1 } ' lA ii;u'. ' Lt _ t.i <,_■ ..ljA l .r thi'oc bvaig of 

so low a standard, tho salt trade being cnvirL-ly a gowrnment monopoly. This cla.ss is superior 
only to 

"bth. Mul-fa: ->v irae-,./ Tlu^ n.-nio of u hie!i ^icruifying lini-lcanscd or unpiirified," 
designates it as the Wi.r-I i.f a!l, ll is --elfiom ii'-'d, > .'.oept t'U' rli" purpose of plating, or rather 
washing, baser metad 

■‘The ln'‘l of Syo". ui . O's Itiist India b' ’npu'v''. ae.-ount' is |•"■■koiled at bs, Sd sterling. 
When assayed in London, ifiis metal is fr '(puii'.lv tound bo con’ain a .-.mall admixture of gold, 
iMereantilo account sale? give the followinu average <jut-turn of China bullion remittancc.s to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay; that 

100 taels C £ Olti, at ds. an oz. (ineludinu li per rt-. foi gold), 
of Sycee ■! 3078 Sicca Rs. or with charges 3002 Rs, at Calcutta 

yield L' 3333 Bombay Rs. or with charges 3302 R-. at Bombay. " 

Sycce is again allud"d to by Staunton {Acconnt oj JLacaiinc//'.^ Embas^tj to China, 1797, 
p. 97) : “ Silver i.s more properly among I’n" Chinese a merehandi'C. Xone of it is coined, 
but large payments are made in lumps of it in the form of the eruciblc.s in which it was 
refined and with the stamp of a single character upon it to U'Certain its weight, mostly of ten 
ounces. The value of silver in the current coin varies according to the relative scarcity or 
plenty of that metal Issued from, the Impivial Treamry." 

Sycee, as a term, was employed for both gold .and .'iivej- .^tampcd and certified lumps 
of currency metal, and regarding it ihst tin.- Kiigdi-h merchant in th'- Far East, Lockyer, 
writing in 1711 (Frude in ImHa. ]■>[>. 132-!) -ly.s m his informing way; — “ Golf I makers [in 
Canton] (as they are commonly e.dl'd) la-t all tli ■ G,,ld. that comes thro' their Hands, into 
Shoos of about 10 Tale wi.-ight. or 12 o;. 2 C nj , -t cjr. < f an cfiual .Fineness. As one makes them 
93 Touch, aufither is famtius lor 91. etc. A private Mark is slampt in the Side,s, and a piece 
of printed Paper pasted ti.i the middle i.if tiiein, iiv wlue.i every oii'-'.s Make is known, as our 
Cutler.s, and oth'-r fM-’chanieks do in tli";r Irtdi-', Boi h l-lnds of tlu' Shoos arc alike, and 
bigger than in tho middle, u'ith t iiin Brims n-^uig .above i h.e r.-st . wiir luf- 1 lu- uppersldo somewhat 
resembles a Boat, i-roin th'* middf', wueh in e lolimg 'in.;-, into a sm.ill Pit, arise Circles one 
within another, lik,; the Rings in thi- B.ills ot a M-.iu s l■nlg'r.s, but bigger. The smaller anti 
closer these are the fiti'-r th - G.ilil is. W;i -n Silc.-r C<pp,-r, or other hletal is inclosed in 
casting, as som-tim -s you may m -et uitii it iii .'.ii'ill Bit-, the iS-rh - uill be uneven. Itnobbv, 
and a Rising instead of Sinking in the .Middle. Som -tnu -s tlvy make it not above 50 or 60 
Touch, and "iiild it four or five tini 's over ; m) thtt relying on our .--mootit Stones, you are 
liable to be imp ised oil. 1 h.-r -f. u’.* 1 bn »k on tin- r. .ue , j' -r ones f hat are used by- the Banians 
of Indo.stan, with a Ball of Bki--k Wax, f . b,- th ■ li -.i I’.n' lor w.uit of IIh-m- raise the Sides 

with a Graver, or eut it u iit i:i; >ueli wil li ,i ( 'ir,'. ! id bi,- ik I'l-' i -.1 ; whence y,,ii may .see 
the Colour and Cr.uti. ami c.-i-iiy di e i i ili<;r Fi.ui.i .‘-.'i e,iM yon cn), it ijuite Hiro’, the 
Chizel will .Si I driw tile (kil i . . r ill.- ,\l!,iy. iliii '...n • .ii !.-,i:ii n .iiiin"; fiy j( Ties they'll 
not willin.gly p-rmil, Imt on in.- loii.i-iiy. t) ;i:'i,.o . I ,i: n If, <|iie.t that shews ,-,o great a 
Distrust of tlv'in. I u -r tor- th- b-st. w.yy i-- I.) m.k,- a liu beiore vou beein tlie Trial, 

an<l you may manage liiem aft -rward; as you w.ll. Tin-- .'i-.-- i ail'd after the Miiki-r.-,' Xames, 
or from th-- I’hv-e.s whi-uee th'-y i-oine ; tint 1 think I lie lorine.- : bn- there is a great fh-al made 
at Pekin ; but none of that X.im ■. t'hya and ('luir!:j'i me '.C, Touch. Tiinjzn, Siting, and 
Guanza 94. Of these the forin'-r turn to the be-.t Aecoimt. Sinchupoa and Chuchepoa arc 
reckon’d 96 and 95 Touch. The Chinese In Gobi and Silver (w iiom, for tho Generality of the 
People, I look on as the best acquainted with, and most knu-.ving in those Metals of any 
Nation in the World) always reckon one Touch liner than it really is, and will allow you so 
in the Receipt of hloney. Gold in Bars or Ingots comes chiefly from Cochinchina and Ton- 
queen, and differs in Fineness from 75 to 100 Touch. Tis of several sizes, and easier much 
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Gian the Sh'jKS to bs eouiiiErfeited ; worn A ilic lorogoing links may fortity you against.” 
Lockyer had some experience of this currenfA' tor he saj's (p. 102) • " We j^aid near 820 tale 
Sissee [at Canton].” 

Til view of the above (juotation.s uiidllic leinarksmade auie, vol XLVIII, p. 107 f. on 
BiU’tnesc gold standards, i1 is worthwhile to draw aticution to the following table extracted 
from Stevens, JVcM) and Concpkl' Guide to the Ea^t Indit Tr.tdc, 177.), p. 71, where he gives a 
sericsof ” Chinese ehorncteis, whcrcbv you niaj' form some judgement on the value of their 
gold.” From tliis last statement can be extracted a table of recognised standards of Chinese 
gold, taking " sycee ” at par ot 100 touch. 

Chinese Gold .St.ind.\ru.s, 177.'». 


Percentage of 


1. Twanglian (a bar wrapped in paper) . . . . . . . . . . 94T- to 95 

2. Seong Ivutt or Soang Catt . • - . • - • ■ • ■ .. 00 to 92 

3. Tungzee . . . - ■ . . ■ • . • • • ■ • ■ ■ • 96 

4. Tungzee. Yenuzee or Tin gw an . . - . - - ■ ■ ■ . . . 95 

5. Toozee or Tinjee . . • • • ■ • • ■ ■ • • • • • ■ 92 

6. Chcanzee or Swajzce . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 92 

7. Seong Pon or Soang Pon . . • . • . • - ■ . ■ . • • 93| 

8. Yeukxzee, Seongyeukx or Songyeux . . . . . . . . .. 94 to 95 

9. Ponzee or Seong Pon . • • • • • • • • • • • • ■ 94 

10 Chuze or Chiya (in bars) . . . . • ■ . • • ■ • • • • 94 

11. Chanzee or Soarhzy (in slu i ') .. • •• •• .• 93 

12. Ongee . . • ■ • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 90 to 93 

13. Toozee 92 

14. Ponzee or Seong Po (in Tiw: - . . . • • • • • . ■ • • 93 

15. Cutzee or Songcatt • • • ■ ■ • • • • • • • • 90 

10. Yeukxzee (shoes wrapped uipa^K-r sl.iinped ■' the double ring Cliop ”), 96 

It is obvious, however, from an examination of the above table that it must be taken 


for wluil it may be worth, as the same name is made to do duty for varying standards. 
Obviously also both names and standards are taken from the reports of different merchants 
after testing with tlieir own touch-needles and qua their appreciation of the Chinese words, 
ft shows once more, then, the diflieulty that the old traders had to encounter in their 
pecuniary transactions. 

Writing of Siam, Hock, Temph.^ and Elephnnta. 1884, p. .398 (footnote) says: — “The 
Siamese distinguish six rpi.dilies of gold : (1) Eopikun f:oir nam : (2) Nitaqjaat ; (3)iYw« chef : 
(1) N^ua hole: (5) Xua ha ; (6) Xua sir. These six <rrad''S date from olden time? — as early 
as 1347— when .gold w.is jilein ibd in ( '!ii< ng .S.iau l.Iold of (lie lirst two grades realizes in 
vain-' from sixteen to eighteen time- ils w< iglit in sihcr.” 

To letuni to Sycee. liter on. Yule, Ilohson-Johsou- 1886, wilting (pp. 628-9) on ' Shoi'S of 
„old,” said : — “ Shoe of Gold (or of Silver). The name for certain ingots of precious metal, 
somewhat in the form of a Chine so shoe, hut more like a boat, which were formerly current 
in the trade of the Far F.,ist. Indc! d of .silver ; hey aie still current in China, for Giles says ; 
‘ "Sveee is] the, enmmon name among foreigners for ( lu* Chinese iSilvor ingot , which bears some 
rescmblanco to a native .slioo. May be of any weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 and 
sometimes 100 oz., and is always slaiuped by the assayer and banker, in evidence of 
purity’ {Gloss, of Brfcrcnce. 128).” 

“ The same form of ingot was probably the hdlish (or ydslok) of the Middle Ages, respect- 
in" which see Calhay, pp. 115, 481, etc. Both of these latter words mean also ‘a cushion,’ 
which is perhaps as good a comparison as either ' shoe ’ or ‘ boat ’. The word now used in 
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Central Asia is yamla. There arc cuts of the gold ingots in Tavernier, vehose words suggest 
what is probably the true origin of the popular English name, tiz., a corruption of Dutch 
Gcldschuijt." 

“ 1566. ‘ . valuable goods exported from this country (China) .... are 

fir.st a quantity of gold, which is carried to India in loaves in the shape of boats . . . .’ 

— C. Federici, in Ramusio, iii, 391 b.” 

“ 1611. ‘Then, I tell you, from China I could load ships with cakes of gold fashioned 
like boat.s, containing, each of them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, and so each cake 
will be worth 280 pardaos.’ — Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155.” 

“ 1676. ‘ The Pieces of Gold mark'd Fig. 1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called Goltschut, 

that is to say, a Boat of Gold, because they are in the form of a Boat. Other nations call 
them Loaves of Gold .... The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred Guilders of Holland 
Money, and thirteen hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.’ — Tavernier, E.T., ii. 8 .” 

“ 1702. ‘Sent the Moolah to be delivered the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 Cliina 
Oranges .... but the Dewan bid the iMoolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court ; wiiich is understood to be One Hundred shoes ot 
gold, or so many thousand pagodas or rupees.'— In Wheeler, i. 397." 

“ 1704. ‘ Price Currant, July, 1704 (at Malacca) .... Gold, China, in Shoos 94 

Touch.'— Lockycr, 70." 

■ 1862, ‘A silver ingot weighiS about 2 (Indian jseens . . . .=:41bs., andis worth 

165 Co.'s rupees. A'oowtoosA, also called Pa/niMcSa, or small silver ingot , i.s worth 33 Rs. . . 

. 5 yambuchas, being equal to 1 yamfm. There are two descriptions of ‘ yambucha one is 
a square piece of silver, having a Chinese -stamp on it ; the other .... in the form of 
a boat, has no stamp. The Yamhu is in the form of a- boat, and has a Chinese stamp on it.’ 
Punjab Trade Report, App. ccxxvi-xxviii. 1 .'’ 

“ 1875. ‘T'h“ ydmbd (tT kuru 16 :i -iiUoi- ingot sonudhing tlie shape a deep boat with 

projecting bow and stem. The upper .suilac- is slightly hollowed, and -stamped with a 
Chinese inscription. It is said to be pure silver, and to weigh .50 (Cashghar [Kashgarj) ner 
= 30,000 grams English. — Rejiorl ui For-^ylh'-'i Mis-iion to Kadijhar, 494. ’ 

Lockyer. like other meiehants of his tim-., was very close and precise in the matter of 
currency, us the following iiuotation from Trade in India, (1711), pp, 135-6, will show: — 
•Formerly they used to sell for Sisee, or Silver full line; but of late the Method is alter’d. 10 
Tale of Gold 93 fine, sold for 94 Tale wetght of .Sisee Silver is 7 above Touch. 10 Tale of Gold 
100 Touch, sold for 94 Tale Sisee Silver is Touch for Touch. 10 Tale of Gold Touch 94 for 100 
Sisee, is 124 above. To reduce .Sisce into Currant Silver, multiply by lUO, and divide by 94. 
The Hoppos divide by 93. All th.e. Eastern People allay th.eir Gold with Silver, therefore a 
Copperish Hue is Grouiubs for Suspicion. 'The coursest, or Gold of the lowest Touch is most 
advisable®; For, in a parting Essay you get all the Silver that is mixt, with it for nothing, viz. 
SO Tale weight Touch 58 , is .58 Tale of pure Gold and 22 Tale of Silver Allay, which you pay 
not a Farthing for. 

In writing thus Lockyer was following the custom of his day. Witness the remarks of 
Stevens, Guide to East India Trade, 1766 (p. 12.5) ; " At China tliey divide Things decimally, 
as in buying Gold or Silver, which isesteemed by the one-hundredth Part, and their Touch- 
ing Needles (by whicl. they g.-nerally try the Fineness of the Gold .and Silver) are marked 
and numbered accordingly. The finest Gold among them is one hundmd Touch, called .Syeee, 
that is, pure Gold without any Allay in it. So if a Shoe of Gold touch 93, then it hath 93/100 
Parts fine Gold, and 7/100 Parts of Allay in it. Goldrisesand falls in China according to the 


6 This remark shows Loekyer's judgment in currency matters. 
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Demand for it. Gold bought at Touch for Touch, is when Ten Tale-weight of Sycee Silver is 
paid for One Tale-weight of pure Gold. Tliercfore Nine Tale-weights of Silver are to he paid 
for One of that mixed Mass, for ten times 9/10 is 90, the Sycee Gold there is in, when at 90 
Touch. If it touch 96, then are 9-6/10 of Silver to be paid for one of Gold. If it touch 88, then 
8-8/10 of Silver for One Tale of Gold, so that if you separate the last Figure of the Touch for a 
Decimal, and then multiply this Number by the Weight of the Jla-ss, you will have the Weight 
of Silver to be paid for it.” 

Sycee was the regular currency in China itself in dealing with foreigners,^ for Lockyer 
(Trade in India, pp. 139-40) says : — “ Rupees pass Currant for Sisee. English Crowns for 
Currant Silver .... All the (silver) Money received for the Emperour's Customs is 
refined to Sisee and run into Shoos like the Gold . ” 

Again Colquhoun (Across Ckrijae, 1883, p. 21) says; “ At last we made up our minds, 
after sifting the evidence in regard to this question, to take Mexican dollars, new and 
chopped (i.e., stamped), for u.sc on tl'.e river and to use sycee silver /stamped) lor the 
Yunnan land-journey [in Southern Yunnan] ” 

Sycee was found to be currency also at a shortly earlier date, for Capt . Blakiston. writing 
in 1862 (The Yang Tsze, ch. ix, pp. 146-7), tells us ” We had hitherto paid in Mexican 
dollars, but, having run out of our supply of those useful auxiliaries, we were lorced to make 
an inroad on our stock of ‘ sycee.’ Each of us carried 450 taels weight of silver in this form 
(i.e. in small lumps), equal to about six hundred dollars, and. for fear of loss from shipwreck 
or other mishap, we distributed the amount among our different packages. Mine was tied 
in old socks, and kept very various company .... 

" A money-changer was sent for. and canm on board with his balance -scales, and after 
some little time rendered usa statement to a fraction of a cash — ten cash goto a halfpenny — 
of the exchange, at the rate of 1720 per tael. The Sz'chuan tael was here in use, and is of 
greater weight than that on the lower river. The proportion is. ICO Sz'chuan taels equal 
101‘6 Shanghai, or 102-48 Hankow taels. Mexican dollars had been taken as far as 
t-chang, in the province of Hoo-peh, at IttOO to 1100 cai-h. ' 

So high was the position of Sycee that Herstlet (China Treaties, 1896, vol. I, p. 26) says : 
“ Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Cliina, 26 June 1858 : Article xxiii, Payment 
of Duties in Sycee or Foreign Money. Duties shall be paid to the bankers, authorised by 
the Cliinese Government to receive the same in its behalf, either in sycee or in foreign 
money, according to the assay made at Canton on the 13th July, 1843.’’^ 

The Sycee system luid, however, its pitfalls for European Governments, as Chalmers, 
(Colonial Currencij, 1883, p. 373) records an instance where the British Goveniment was 
misled as to the orders it sent to Hong Kong ; ” The Homo Government herein reckoned 
without the Chinese. In China, fine, or Hai-Kwan, Sycee, silver had always been reckoned 
not by tale but by weight, the standard measure being the ‘ Tael ’ weighing some 580 grains, 
sub-divided decimally into 10 mace or 100 candareens. Of the only Chinese coins (copper 
‘ Gish ’), one thousand (each weighing one mace) were originally equivalent to one tael of 
fine or Sycee silver. But owing to adulteration (with sand, etc.), and to illicit coinage, as 
many as 1,400 cash .sometimes passed for a tael. 

■' Now, as for all but petty transactions the Chinese used .silver and measured that silv’cr 
by its fine weight and not by tale, the introduction of token British silver coins which 

7 In Yulo’s .4i'a, 1858, p. 34.5, there is a very curious remark with reference to Chinese silver : — “ A 
considerable quantity of silver is brought from China in the way of trade. It is imported by the Shans in 
a very pure state, made up into small slabs or Hat plates, which are from five to ten tickals in weight. The 
silver which those men themselves use is nevertheless very impure, containing often fully 100 per cent, 
alloy.” 

8 There is much more information of the same kind in Parlkimtntury Paprrs, 1808, No. 287. 
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represent fractions of a gold sovereign, proeccdedon a fundamental misconception ; and the 
Royal Proclamation of 1844 remained a dead letter. All accounts (except those of the 
Government) were kept in dollars, and the .sole instrument and medium of exchange, both at 
Hong Kong am! at ;ill the open port.s (except Shanghai) continued to be the silver 
dollar, weighed in Hong Kong at 1.000 dollars to 717 taels, i.e., neatly 41G grains per 
dollar.” 

In Burma Syecc was well understood and Anderson [Mandlaij to Momf’ni, 1876, p. 377) 
found that ” all the coined money [at Bhamo] was exchanged for sycee, or lump, silver, at 
the rate of one hundred rupees for seventy tickals of the finest quality, or seventy-three 
tickals and a half of the more alloyed which passe.s among the Kakhyeas (Kachins).” 

Coming to my own time, 1887 onward, on Fig. 15, Plate II, I show a piece of myinlcd or 
saddle silver,^ which has been chipped for use. This is nothing but the well-knowTi sycee 
.silver^® of former Burmese commerce and the old books. It had, however, become rare in 
Burma by 1889 and I only procured one specimen in Mandalay, where I stayed three years 
and made many enquiries. Nevertheless, it was a .standing “product ” of Upper Burma, n 
and until 1885, at any rate, the only currency in Bhamo, where our political agents wTre paid 
in it. E.g., in 1868 Col. G. A.Strovcr drew his salary there in sycee silver, while political agent, 
then and subsequently, though, correspondence in 1889 failed to produce a specimen from 
Bhamo. 

In reference to Col. Strovei'ls experience there is a curious allusion to sycee silver, charac- 
teristic of Burmese ways, in Sladen’s Official Narratice of (he Expedition to Explore the Trade 
Routes to China via Bhamo in 1867 “ All the money in my possession consisted of India- 

coined rupees, which, it was said, could not pa.ss current ...mong Kakhyens [Kachins]. or 
within the Shan States. The rupees must be chang-ed for silver bullion of peculiar standard 
[sycee], readily procurable and current everywhere. .Such at least was the information 
tendered at Mandalay; and yet on arrival at Bhamo. silver had become, for some unaccountable 
reason, an unknown commodity altogether. I would gladly have changed 5,000 rupees. It 
was our all, but no amount of solicitation was of any avail in procuring as many hundreds in 
bullion. I importuned evcryoiu . The Chinese said they wert' poor and did not possess silver. 
The officials excused the emptiness of their treasury by as.snring me that remittances had 
only just been made to the capital on aecount of the previous year’s taxes.” All this was the 
result of organized opposition to .Sladen's tuis.-.ion. 

Later on Sladen writes that he “ lost 30 p(‘r cent, on exchanging rupe;■^ for sih’cr [sycee] 
bullion, but this loss obviously had no bearing on the true relative value of the rupees and 
the bullion. But it is possible in those regions tor even tiu' locally current sycee to b(! of 
^mall value.” Thus Cijoper.'^ w riting from ” Tai-tsan-l, o, lVc--teru border of China” in 
1868, s.ays : “Foi’ the information of future travclh-r.s 1 should mention that beyond thi.-, 
place, as far a.s La.ssa. money is at a great iliscouiit, twa- t.i thi'ce ma-'lles and a little thread, 
or a piece of Chiiusc cloth, ])rocuring what money cannot .... Syeco is used at a 
Croat loss.” 

As an instance of tlic i-ommcrical value of preserving lh.- form of a ( urreney, I may 
mention that in Rangoon in 1891 1 |)urehased in the .Munn ipal .Market a piece of inferior 
silver (now in tlie British ^lu.scum) whic h ramo from B'.rnbay and eou'-isted of half a pic-ee 

9 This «ecms t(j bu the bdlish silver by v v , Shotas of (hiltl. 

^0 Temple, Tnmls <}J Prtt r M utvitf, vol. Ill, [>[>. lOri, n. I, lUMt, n 

See British Burma (UxzcUf'tr, vol. i, p. 472. 

12 Houce of Cfunrnoi.':. Pail. Papt:rh\ No lOo of 1S71. pp 27, 1'14 

13 Ibid , p. t4tj 
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<jf imitation sycec, cut in tlje ceiitro exactly like the piece in fig. 15, plate II, but stamped 
on the back thus ; 



These words must stand either for some such words as By (rab Doss .... 1 Doss 
[Bhairavdas .... das], after the fashion of the Bombay nonieiiclature of firms, or for 
“ . . . . Doss [das] Byeulla.” 

On Plate VI, figs. 4 and 5, are shown two pieces of Burmese silver of the sycee type, 
though not sycee, from the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill, London. 

And then as to the eighteenth century in Burma we read in Sangonnano, The. Burmest 
Empire, od. 1853, p. 167 : ‘' The Burmese have no coined money, but in their commercial transac- 
tionsthey make use of gold and silver bullion. Hence they arc obliged to employ scales in all 
payments. The principal weight that they have, and to which all others are referred, is the 
ticale [tickal] ; it is equal to about half an ounce. The gold and silver used is sometimes 
quite pure, but ordinarily it is mixed with some alloy ; and of cours(' its value depends on its 
degree of iturity. But the inferior money of Amarapura and Rangoon is lead. It.s value' is 
not by any means fixed, but varies according to its abundance or scarcity. Sometimes a 
ticale of silver with a portion of alloy, is equal to200ticali*'* of lead, sometimes to a thousand, 
and even to more. In Tavai and Merghi pieces of tin, with the impression of a cock, whi( h 
is the Burmese arms,i® are used for money.” 

The system of currency which culminated in gold and silver .sycct' is very old, as Yule's 
remarks show,'* that the sommo of Pogolotti was worth 5 ducats = OLs, x 5 = 47 |s. = say Rs. 24 
at par about = the value by weight of an ordinary piece of sycee silver. Again in the above 
quoted passages the fixed alloy works out at 11 oz. 17 dui., or 12 or. fine silver, per sommo, 
and the varying weight therefore makes it practically certain that by the soynmo the old 
travellers meant a lump of sycee silver. 

I also gather that the pieces of gold mentioned by Goes (1605), in Yule's Cathay, 
vol. II, pp- 582, 583, 586, must have been stamped lumps of gold, i.e.. gold sycee, and that 
the silver measured out to him in bulk must have been sycee silver. 

( To be continued.) 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION 
IN THE JHALAWAR STATE. 

Tiiis Inscription of Vikrara Samvat 746 was 
discovered by the Cnnator, Darbar ArchiEological 
Museum, in tbe temple of Chandra-mauli Mah&- 
<l6va on the bank of the river Chandrabhaga, 
.Thalrapatan, in the year 1915. It belongs to the 
time of Raja Durag-gan of the Maurya family. 
This temple now bears the name of Shitleshwar 
Mahadeva. The supporting pillars are cylindrical 
in shape and are beautifully engraved. Tlie roof of the 
porch seems to have been repaired lately, although 
a small portion of it ha-s been left alone, which 


shows what the original workmanship was like. The 
supporting pillars have each a “ Bajra Ghanta " 
fastened to chains engraved in stone. Before the 
idol of Shiva Nandi is seated, and a number of 
statues of various gods and goddesses stand in the 
comers. Near by, the river Chandrabhaga flows 
from west to east. It is held sacred and is \ isited 
by thousantls of jxioplo who come to bathe in its 
holy waters in the month of Kartik, a fair being also 
held on that occasion. This place is some 18 miles 
from the Railway. Tlie nearest station is Shri- 
chhatrapur on B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

S. Chep.x, 


14 Ticale, ticali are. Italian forms of tickal. 

15 I wonder what Sangermano’s authority for this statement was. 

16 Caihay, I, p 117, n. 123 : II, pp. 289, 293, 298 : and also Litrod., vol. I, pp. exxv vi. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Dictionary or the Cak-Nicobabese language, 
by THE Rev. G. Whitehead, B.A., Rangoon, 
American Baptist Mission Press, 1925. 

The chief sources of our knowledge of Nicobarese 
has hitherto been de Roepstorff's Dictionary of 
the Xancou'ry Dialect (Calcutta, 1884), and the 
works of E. H. Man and Sir Richard Temple ; and 
now Mr. Whitehead has made a valuable addition 
to our information by the publication of this account 
of the Car Dialect. Although Cur and Naneowry 
are certainly variant forms of the same Mon-Khmer 
speech, thej' differ so widely both in grammar and 
in vocabulary that it would almast be possible to 
class them, not as cognate dialects, but as separate 
languages not very closely allied to each other. 
Car is spoken by some 5200 people out of the eight 
Or ten thousand Nicobarese, while the number of 
speakers of Nancowrj' (Mr. Whitehead spells the word 
“Nankauri”) is about 1165. The other dialects 
(Chowra, Teressa, and Shompen) share among 
themselves the remaining .speakers of the language. 

To his Dictionary proper Mr. Whitehead has 
prefi.ved an Introductory C’haptcr of about fifty 
pages in wliich he gives an account of the general 
features of the language. This does not pretend 
to bo a formal grammar, but is rather a collection 
of notes of varying length dealing with the main 
particulars. The most important sections are those 
lUvoted to the sounds of the language, to the 
pronouns, and to the verb. While there is no list of 
numerals, there is an interesting catalogue of the 
numeral co-elicicntsthat form an important element 
in the methods of counting employed by speakers of 
Indo-Chinese languages. 

In the section on phonetics, the vowel sounds are 
treated with minuteness, the chief features of interest 
being the many diphthong.s and semi-diphthong.s, 
and the tendency of .some vowels to change under the 
influence of a following con.sonant. As for the 
consonants, with a few accidental CNceptions, there 
are no sonant stops {<]. j, <!. 6).— in this differing 
widely from Naneowry — and no aspir.ate<l consonants. 
Two letter.s , — k and n , — are liable to loecome “clip- 
ped ” when final. I presume that by this term it is 
meant that, as in Burmese and other languages 
they are .sounded without the off-glide; but this is 
doubtful, for the author mentions another sound, 
which ho represents by r. This, he says is “a kind 
of modified (or clipped) r ”, in which “clipped” 
e.iu hardly have this meaning, especially as the 
sound is never final. 


The pronouns are the only words that show in- 
flexion. They have three numbers, — singular, dual 
(only when referring to persons), and plural, — and 
the pronoun of the first person has two forms each 
for the dual and plural, one including, and the other 
excluding the person addressed. So far as I am 
aware, the latter distinction is not found in Nan- 
eowry, which has, however, the thi-ee numbers. 
The comparative table belowl shows the principal 
personal pronouns in the two dialects. It illustrates 
at once the comiexion and the difference between 
them. 

As regards verbs, the author tells us little about 
conjugation, but gives a long and valuable list of 
suffixes (which he calls affixes) and prefixes that, 
as in cognate forms of speech, modify the root- 
meaning of the word. No information is given 
about tenses, and I presume that, as in Naneowry, 
present, past and future are all represented by 
the same form, the temporal significance being 
gatliercd from tlie context. 

Similarly, ne are given no information about 
the declension of nouns. It is true that in languages 
of this family there are no formal cases, but, to take 
an example, it would have been interesting to learn 
how the idea of the genitive is expres.sed. Does the 
possessor follow or jirecede the thing possessed ? Is, 
for instance, “the house of the parents” pa-fi (house) 
ybnij (parent), ov ybnj pa-ti ? From sentences given 
as examples of other syntactical uses, I presume 
that, as in Naneowry, the former, and not the latter, 
is the correct idiom, but it would have been well if 
this had been distinctly stated. Readers of Pater 
Schmidt’s Die Uprachfamilicn nnd Sprachenkreise 
der Errle will remember how important from the 
point of view of anthropology is this question of the 
position of the genitive. 

The Dictionary itself is admirable. It is no 
mere vocabulary, for nearly every entry is sujiplied 
with sentences illustrating the exact me.aning of the 
word under exiimination. Considering the scanty 
w'Ord-store that would be possessed bv an isolated 
and uncivilized tribe of only a few' thousand people, 
it is astonishingly full, and the evident care with 
which it has been compiled, gives confidence as to its 
accuracy. I can congratulate not only the author 
on its succe-ssful completion, but also my fellow- 
students who are struggling with the M6n-Khm^r 
languages on finding ready to their hands a new and 
excellent weapon to aid their conquest. 

G.A.G. 


Thou 

He 


Car. 

cliii-d, c'lin 


Singular. 

Naneowry 
Hue 


man, meh-e’’ 
c-n, a-na, bn 


me 

ataih 


Dual, 


Car. 


an. ai yn-a (In.) ; 
an, ai-yb (Ex.) 

nan, na-a" 
nan 


Naneowry. 

tieae 


ina 

ona 


Car. 


i’l, ai-yi-o (In,); 
in, l-hb (Ex,.) 

yin, yi-b 
yin, cha -a 


Plural. 

Naneowry. 

tiebi 


ifd 

ofd 


2 Cnr lilro Von „ .-It . . I ona . , i y^ti, cha -a . . I ofd 

c wry, as no word for ‘ father ’ or ‘ mother.’ It has only ‘ male parent ’ and ‘female parent.’ 
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Hi‘<TOBv op Burma, from the earliest times to 
March 10, 1824, the beginning of the English 
Conquest, by G. E. H-vevev, with a, preface by 
Sir Richard Car.vac TemplS, Bt., with seven 
illustrations and five coloured maps : Longmans 
Green and Co., London, 1925. 

Although just over a century had elapsed since 
Lord Amherst was forced by the provocations of 
the Government of Ava to commence the first 
Burmese War, the average Englishman knows very 
little more about the history of Burma than he did 
at that date. Sir Arthur Phayre attempted to 
lift the veil of darlcness which shrouded the annals of 
the country by the publication of a History o/ Burma 
in 1883 ; but, as Sir Richard Temple points out in a 
foreworl to Mr. Harvey’s work. Sir Arthur had 
no access to the inscriptions, which are numerous 
from the eleventh century onwards, and made no 
use of Chinese records. These valuable sources, 
coupled with the less trustworthy vernacular 
chronicles of the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Dutch and Portuguese records and certain 
unpublished state papers in the India Office, form 
the groimd work of Jlr. Har\-ey's history, which 
unquestionably supplies a longfelt want and is likely 
to be a standard volume of reference for many 
years to come. 

His first chapter, which is devoted to the shadowy 
ages preceding the rise of the kingdom of Pagan 
in 1044, is necessaril}' brief ami conjectural. The art 
of writing was probably brought from South India 
about A.D 300 to the Pj us, — that strange, unknown 
race, which once occupied Prome, and gradually 
lost its identity and became merged in the local 
tribes of the Pagan kingdom after -A.d. 800, but 
no inscriptions of an earlier date than a.d. .500 
have so far been discovered, and the bulk of those in- 
cluded in Ep'ujraphia Birmanica belong to a much 
later date. Tho general conclusion, at which 
Mr. Harvey arrives, is that the Burmese are a 
mixed Mongolian race, to which various Tibet o- 
Burman tribes — the Pyu, the Kauran or Arakanese, 
and the Thot or Chins,— have contributed elements, 
and with these have mingled the Talaings of Lower 
Burma, who wore originally Hindu immigrants 
from Telingana on the coast of Madras. Immi- 
gration also took place from northern Imtia through 
As.sam, and influenced the religious ideas and 
architecture of Upper Burma in tho fifth century; 
and the complete disappearance among the Burmese 
of their primeval Mongolian traditions is due to 
the fact that these Indian immigrants, whether from 
Northern or Southern India, were the only jteople 
who could road and w'rite in those early ages and 
so keep tradition alive. Thus it comes that the 
tradition, folk-lore, and chronicles of the Mongolian 
Burmese are predominantly Indian in character, 
-Hthough Mr. Harvey in his treatment of the 
Pagan k.ngdoin, which was practically paramount 
in Burma from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. 


I frankly introduces matter which is pure legend or 
I folk-loi’e, certain definite facts emerge from his eom- 
i bination of recorded fact, as embodied, for example, 
in the Myazedi inscription of a.d. 1112, with the 
romantic narrative of the chronicles. The dynasty, 
founded by .4,naorahta in 1044, which lasted until 
the terrible Tartar invasion of 1287, managed to 
hokl Burma together for more than two hundred 
years, built magnificent temples, and preserved 
The ravada Buddhism, which, in the author’s words, 
“is one of the purest faiths mankind has ever known.’’ 
Indeed, the tale of the Pagan rulers, though not 
free from the stain of cruelty, is on the whole more 
attractive to the modern reader than the long and 
dreary chronicle of wholesale murder, raiding, and 
rapine which commences with Shan dominion in 
1287. includes the chequered history of the Toungoo 
dj-nastj-, and ends, so far as Mr. Harvey’s work is 
concerned, with the challenge offered by Bagyudaw 
of the Alaimgpaya line to the Governor -General 
of India, Lord Amherst, whom the author incorrectly 
styles Viceroy of India. The title of Viceroy diil 
not come into existence and use until after the 
transfer of the Government of India to the English 
Crown in 1858. Battle, murder, and sudden death 
fill the centuries succeeding the great Shan immi- 
grations ; here and there one catches a glimpse 
of a ruler endowed with greater nobility, personality, 
or administrative aptitude than the general run of 
Burmese kings. Such, indeed, were Queen Shin- 
saw bu (14.53-72) of gracious memory ; Thahm of 
the Toimgoo line, imder wdiose orders the first 
Revenue Inque.st ever made in Burma was carried 
out in 1638; Bayinniumg, wdio commenced his 
martial adventures while still in his teens and 
continued fighting till his death at the age of 66 ; 
AlatmgiMiya, who rose from the position of village 
headman to be master of Burma ; and Bodawpaya. 
But one looks in vain for any figure comparable 
with those of Asoka. of Samudragupta, of Harsha, 
and of Akbar in India. These rulers were quite as 
despoticas the kings of Burma, but they w-ere more 
cultured, more civilized, and, so long as they lived, 
they maintained a tolerably efficient administrative 
organization. It was in this resp'ct that the 
Burmese Court was a signal failure, and Mr. Harvey's 
referenei'S to tho exceptional inefficiency of tho 
government recall the worst days of the later 
Mugh.d rulers, when every official was a law unto 
himself and the injunctions of the pageant emperor 
went unheeded. 

Quite as valuable as the actual history of the 
various dynasties are the notes which Mr. Harvey 
has appended to his narrative. .A.mong these one 
may call attention particularly to the notes on “ The 
temples and their builders,” “ Massacre of the 
kinsmen,” ” Thalun's inquest,” which include 
illuminating paragraphs on slaves and captives, the 
ideas underlying prohibition of certain exports, and 
the organisation of society, and -Vdministrative 
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conditions.’' In several’’ respects, jiarticularly as 
regards otficial oppression and tyranny, conditions 
under the kings of Burma approximated to those 
existing in India under some of the less efficient 
rulers, both Hindu and Muslim : but it is doubtful 
whether an3' Indian potentate, except xierhaps 
Sultan Balban or Muhammad bin Tughlak, was 
guilty of such sanguinarj- cruelty as that which 
characterized successive rulers of Burma. In his 
note on " Cholas in the Delta,” Jlr. Harvey right ly 
oxposes Jlr. Taw Sein Ko’s error in attributing the 
erection of two stone posts at Pegu to Rajendra 
the Gangaikonda Chola- Kidaram or Kadaram, which 
has been identified with Kedah in the Malay States, 
is identical with the Kataha of the Tiruvalangadu 
copperplate inscriptions and with the Kalahain of 
the ancient Tamil poem Paii inappalai. The Raja 
of Kadaram was also ruler of Sri Vishaya or Vijaya, 
which appears to have been Palembaug on the 
east coast of Sumatra. At page 320 there is an 
interesting note on " Mj'osado,” the Burmese name 
for a human victim buried alive under a building, — 
a custom which was once well-known in India also. 

Enough has lieen said to indicate that Jfr. Har- 
vey’s work is a valuable contribution to the historical 
literature concerning England’s eastern po.ssessions. 
It bears the impress of steady research and first- 
hand knowledge of the country ; and as Sir Richard 
Temple writes in an excellent foreword, it "will 
forma starting point for searchers of the coming 
generation. It has blazed a way through the 
jungle, so that others may build the road.” What 
a jungle it is, can be to some extent understood 
‘ from a mere perusal of the genealogical tables, which 
are printed after the explanatory notes. To have 
woven a consecutive story, replete with new facts, 
out of that medley of strange names, and inciden- 
tally to have thrown most interesting sidelights 
■,ipon the social condition, customs, and civilization 
of Burma under its own rulers, is an achievement 
worthy of the Service to which Mr. Harvey Ijelongs. 

S. M. Edwarde.s. 


The Root Acch — ix Modebn India, in Sonder- 
DRHCK ATJs der Garbe-Festcabe, 1927, by SlB 
George Grierson. 

In this learned contribution >Sir George Grier.son 
commences with the statement: “Much has been 
written concerning the origin of the Prakrit V«ccA 
be ’.” Then alter taking us through the modern 
Inrlian languages he winds up with the invaluable 
roinark.s : " The most important general point to 
note in the above is that the forms derived from 
die inimitivo past participle, may be, and often 
are, used in the sense of the present. It is im- 
jiortaiit, liecause the some phenomenon also occurs 
in the ease of other verbal bases used as verbs sub- 
stantive. In such cases the participial origin is indicat- 
ed by the fact that such a present tense is liable to 
change for gender, a thing which could not happen if 
the ten.se wore derived from the primitive present. 


When we find a modern present tense so changing for 

gender, we may be certain that it is derived from a 
participle, and not from any finite tense. I have 
more than once observed that this guide has not 
been taken advantage of by inquirers.” Readers 
of this Journal will be grateful to Sir George. 

R. C. Tempee. 

Ancient Indian Tribes, by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., 

Calcutta ; Published in the Punjab Oriental 

(Sanskrit) series. 

It is generally admitted that, like mo.st countries in 
the world, ancient India in prehistoric days evolved 
out of a tribal stage into a settled order of society. 
WTiat were the names of these tribes, where and how 
they lived, whence and from which place they came, 
and what led finally to their absorption are questions, 
an examination of which would afford supreme 
interest to antiquarians. IVe know Vedic literature 
contains mention of a few tribes. Again these and 
other tribes are not unknown to post-vedic literature 
—a clear inference that tribal systems of organisation 
continued to thrive even m the epic and the Pauranic 
periods. 

But there are striking pieces of evidence to 
indicate that even in pre-epic days, and at least 
by the epic age, India had evolved a settled system 
of government and administration. It is not possi- 
ble for us to say whether tribal systems of organisa- 
tion continued side by side with the orderly forms of 
government. But it is just possible that each tribe 
gradually develojied a sense of state consciousness 
with the result that each became dominant in that 
region. Or it may be that originally there was 
a great family of princes and rulers like the tradi- 
tional race of the Iksviikus, the different mem- 
bers of which occupied neighbouring territories and 
became in course of time indeiiendont rulers. What- 
ever it was, the fact was that there were small 
sejiarate kingdoms occupied by different monarchs 
and possibly different peoples. 

.\n attempt is made in the hook under review to 
trace the hi.storj' of five such tribes which played a 
prominent part in the hi.story of ancient India. 
These are the Kusis, the Ko.salas, the A.smakas, 
the Maghadas, and the Bhojas. The study of each 
tribe is an exhaustive one, from its origin to its final 
disappearance or absorption into other powerful 
territory. This is not the first endeavour of Dr. Law 
in this direction. Ho has already published similar 
studies with an eernestnessall hi.s own. Almost all 
his authorities are literarj-, and each one of them is 
furnished with a wealth of detail that one must 
call it a study complete by itself. 

We trust that the distinguished scholar will 
pursue his studios further and give us an authorita- 
tive and exhaustive treatise on all the tribal king- 
doms of Hindu India both in her prehistoric and 
historical periods. 

V. R. R. Dikshitab. 
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JEAN DE THEVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF STTvAT. 

By H. O, RAWLIXSOX, M A 
{Continued from page 20J.) 

Thevesot’s Travels. 

CHAPTER NHL 

Cemeteries and Cremations. 

The cemeteries of Surat are outside the eit 3 ', tliree or four hundred paces from the 
Baroche Gate. The Catholics have a special one of their own there. The English and the 
Dutch have theirs too, as well as some Indian monks. The English and the Dutch like to 
adoni their tombs with brick pj’ramids coaled witli lime, and when I was there, they were 
building one for a Dutch Governor, which was to cost eight thousand francs. Among others 
there is one of a certain toper who had been banished to India by the General States, and who 
was said to be a relative of the Prince of Orange : a monument was erected in his honour in 
the same way as those of other persons of distinction ; but to show that he was an adept in 
the art of drinking, a large stone cup has been placed on top of the pj-ramid, and another cup 
at each of the corners of the tomb below, and beside each cup there is the figure of a sugar- 
loaf : and when the Dutch want to amuse themselves at this tomb, they make a hundred 
stews in these cups, and use other, smaller cups to take what they have prepared, out of 
the large ones, and then they eat or drink it.*® 

The Hindu holy men have their tombs about two thousand paces from those of the Dutch. 
They are square, and are built of plaster : thej' are two or three feet high, and two feet in width, 
some being covered by a dome, and others by a plaster pjTamid somewhat more than three 
feet in height : there is a small window on one of the sides, through which the top of the tomb 
can be seen ; and as there are the soles of two feet engraven, some people thought that the 
the Vartias were buried head downwards and feet upwards, but on investigation I found 
out that there is nothing in this theory, and that the corpses are buried in these tombs in the 
usual manner. 

The place uhere the Banias burn the corpses of their dead, is beyond the cemeteries, 
on the river-bank, and when they are consumed by the flames, the ashes are left there to be 
washed away by the water of the Tapti, as this river is considered as sacred. They believe 
that they are greatly contributing to the welfare of the soul of the deceased, by burning his 
body immediately after his death, for they say that the sold suffers from the time of its separa- 
tion from the body, until the body is burned. It is true that, if they are in a place where 
wood is unobtainable, they attach a stone to the corpse and throw it into the water, and their 
religion permits burial if there is neither water nor wood ; however, they are convinced that 
the soul is far happier when the body has been burned. Nevertheless they do not burn the 
bodies of children who die before the age of two j'cars, because thej' are still innocent, 
neither do they burn the bodies of Vartias or Yogis, who are a kind of dervish, because they 
follow the rite of Madeo, who i.s one of their great saints, and who commanded that corpses 
should be buried. 

Tiievenot's Tr.vvels. 

CHAl>TER XIV. 

Various Curiosities at Surat. 

There is a large well near the English cemeteries. A Bania constructed it for the con- 
venience of travellers, and it is square in shape, the same size as the Ahmedabad well which 
I have described. Above it there are several rather thin brick arches, at distances of several 
feet from one another. There arc various flights of steps loading down, and the daylight 
enters by the spaces between the arches, so that one can see clearly all the way down. Outside 

16 A similar account is to be found in Ovingten’s Voyage lo Surat, p. 405 ff. 
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tlierc is tiic ima^c of a face, all red, but its features are not distinguishable. The Indians say 
that it is the pagoila'*^ of Madeo, and the Hindus are much devoted to it. 

A reservoir near the Daman Gate, where the finest walk of the district begins, is much 
esteemed. This gate is covered and surrounded by the branches of a fine War-tree^ which 
the Portuguese call a root-tree, and which affords the most pleasant shelter to all who come 
to this tank. This large water reservoir has si.vtccn angles ; each of its sides is one hundred 
paces in length, and the whole .structure is as long as a rausket-.shot in diameter. The bottom 
of it is paved with large, smooth stones, and there are steps almost all round it after the manner 
of an amphitheatre, reaching from the top of the tank down to the bottom : each step is half 
a foot in height, and they are made of fine free-stone brought from the neighbom-hood of 
Cambay ; that portion inside the tank which is not in steps, is in talus ; and three slopes have 
been made as watering-places. 

In the middle of this reservoir there is a stone edifice about four toises (1 toise=:6.39459 
feet) in height, length and width, which one mounts by two little staircases. It is a place 
where people can enjoy themselves and take the air ; but they must reach it by boat. The 
great tank is filled by rain-water during the rainy .season ; after flowing through the country- 
side, where it forms a large canal, which has had to bo bridged, the water runs into a large 
area enclosed by walls, whence it passes into the tank by three holes which have been cut 
circular, having a diameter of over four feet ; and near by, there is a kind of :Muhammadan chapel. 

This tank was constructed at the expense of a rich Bania named Gopi,i® who had it built 
for the public benefit ; and in former times no other water w'as drunk in Surat but the water 
of this tank, for the five wells which supply the entire city nowadays, were not discovered until 
a long time after the tank was constructed. It was begun at the same time as the castle, 
and people say that the one cost as much to construct as the other. It is most certainly 
a piece of work worthy of a king, and may well be compared to the finest ever built by the 
Romans for the public benefit. However, as the Levantines allow ever}rthing to perish for 
want of proper upkeep, it was already obstructed by six feet of earth when I saw it ; anS it 
is in great danger of being completely filled up with earth some day, unless some charitable 
Bania has it cleaned out. 

Having inspected this fine tank, wc went to a place a quarter of a league away, to see 
the Princess's Garden there, so-called because it belong.s to the sister of the Great Mogul. 
It has a large area, planted with trees of various kinds, such as mangoes, palms, mira- 
bolams, wars, maisa trcc.s, and .several others planted in avenues. Among the shrubs I saw 
the querzehere of aacla, with which I have dealt fully in my second volume, and also the 
Egyptian acacia. There are several very straight, fine avenues, and especially the four 
which traverse the garden cross- wise, with a .small channel in their midst, the water of which 
is drawn from a well by bullocks. In the middle of the garden there is a building with four 
fronts, each having its divan, and in each corner a small room, and in front of each of these 
divans, there is a square tank full of water, whence issue the streams which flow lalong the 
main avenues. However, though this park is well laid out, it has nothing of the elegance of 
our gardens. One does not .see our bowers, our beautiful flower-beds or the accuracy of 
their divisions, and still le.ss the various fountains which we have. 

At one hundred or a hundred and fifty paces from this garden, we saw the War tree in 
its entire fulness. This tree is also called Bor, and Banyan-tree, and Root-tree, owing to the 
iacihty with which its branches, which bear large filaments, take root, thus reproducing 
fresh branches : thus a single tree can fill a very largo area, and this jrarticular one is very 
extensive and very tall, and casts a very large extent of shade. Its trunk is round, with a 
diameter of eighty paces, which makes more than thirty toises. The branches which had 


16 A Hindu temple. 

18 Thi-i is the famous Gopi Talao, now drained. 


II Wad, Ficus indica. 
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taken root irregularly, had been cut so skilfully, that one can walk beneath the tree now 
without inconvenience. 

The Hindus in India account this tree sacred, and we ha:l no trouble in recognising it 
from afar, by the flags which the Banias had planted on its top and on its higher branches. 
It is accompanied by a pagoda dedicated to an idol thej’ call ilameva ; and those who do 
not belong to their religion, think that it is a representation of Eve. We found a Brahman 
sitting there, who was dabbing red on the brows of those who came there to pay their 
devotions, and he also received their gifts of rice, or cocoa nut. This pagoda is built 
beneath the tree in the form of a grotto : the exterior bears painting.s of various figures re- 
presenting the fables of their false gods, and inside the grotto there is a head red all over. 

In this quarter I saw a man who was very charitable to the ants. He was carrying 
flour in a sack to distribute to them, and he laid a handful of it in every place where he saw 
a number of ants collected together. 

While we were in the country, we examined the soil of Surat. It is very dark grey soil, 
and we were assured that it was so excellent that the people never manured it : the corn 
is sown after the rains, i.e., after the month of September, and it is cut after February. Sugar- 
canes are also planted : the custom when planting them is to dig deep furrows into which, 
before placing the canes, they put several of those small fish which we call gudgeons in Paris ; 
whether these fish serve to enrich the soil, or whether they add some quality to the cane, 
the Indians claim that without this improvement the product of the canes will be valueless : 
they lay their cuttings of cane over these fish the one at the end of the other, and from each 
knot of cane thus embedded, there spring.s a sugar-cane which is harvested in due season. 

The soil of Surat is also good for rice, and they sow a considerable quantity of it. Mangoes 
and palms of all kinds, and other kinds of trees thrive well there, and bring in a good revenue. 
The Dutch water their fields with well-water, which is drawn by bullocks as described by me 
in Part Two : but the cornfields arc never watered, because the dews, which are abundant in 
the morning, are suflacient for these crops. 

The Tapti River is always rather dirty at Surat, and for this reason the inhabitants use it 
neither for watering nor for drinking purposes, but only for bathing ; and this they do every 
morning, like other Indians. They use well-water for drinking, and it is brouglit in skins by 
bullocks. It is not really much of a river, for even at high tide, it is not larger than half of 
the Seine : however, it rises to such an extent during the winter owing to the water of the rains, 
that it overflows its banks furiously, causing great ravages. It rises at a place called Gehar- 
Cond, in the Deccan hills, ten leagues from Brampur."' It flows past this town, and before 
reaching the sea, waters various districts, touching several towns, lastly that of Surat. When 
the sea is low, this river flows as far as the bar ; but at high tide, the sea generally advances 
as much as two leagues beyond this bar ; and in this way it receives the waters of the Tapti. 

Thevenot's Travels. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The Fort of Surat. 

The bar of yurat, where vessels now arrive, is not the real harbour : at the most it can 
only be called a roadstead ; and it is not without cause that 1 .said at the beginning of this 
book that it is called the bar because of the sands which prevent boats from proceediu"- 
further. As a matter of fact there is so little water that, even when vessels have been un- 
loaded, the ordinary tides are not sufficient to permit of their advancing, and people have to 
W'ait for the full-moon tide ; but at that time they come up to Surat, c.spocially when they are 
in need of repair Small boats reach the city easily even when there is very little tide 

The real port of Surat is Souali,'’” t wo leagues from the Ixir It is only four leagues and u 
half away from the city, and people cross the river just l)y the city, so as to go there by land 


Burliaupur. 


•io 8uvali, the iainous " Jjwally Hole, of the Sjvoiuojntli Century Records 
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All vessels used to anchor at this port, where there is good anchoring-ground ; but as the 
Customs were frequently defrauded there, arrival there was prohibited, and no one has 
been there since the year 1660 except the English and the Dutch, who still have permission 
to anchor there, and each have their warehouse there. This port gives them fine facility for 
saving anything they like without paying duty ; and the coaches of the Governors, Commanders 
or Presidents of these two nations, which frequently drive in these quarters, could easily 
carry away anything small in bulk from their ships. They even have gardens at Soulay, on the 
sea-side, and each has a little 2 Jort where they keep their bots (Dutch boats) or craft : so much 
so that it only rests with them if they have a mind to evade the duty on many commodities. 

Since the prohibition has been issued for other nations to anchor at Souali, there is always 
a great concourse of ves.scls at the bar, though it is very inconvenient for them : for none of the 
vessels from Persia, Arabia Felix, or generally from all the lands of India, has ceased coming 
here ; and thus the 23rohibition from landing at Souali has not in any way diminished the profits 
of the Customs, which pay to the king annually twelve lakhs of rupees, each lakh being equivalent 
to about one hundr ed thousand 2 ^ouads. The Controller of the Customs is a Muslim, and holds his 
commission from the Governor of Surat. The clerks are Banias, and the rest of the Customs 
stafi, such as guards, porters and others are also Muslims, and are loiown as Customs jpeons. 

Thevexot’s Te.\.vels. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Incursion of Sivaji. 

In January 1604 Rajah , Sivaji disconcerted the.se Customs officials and their Governor 
in a strange manner : and as he has become illustrious through his actions, it will not be out 
of place to relate his history. Tins .Sivaji was the son of a captain of the king of Bijapur, 
and was born at Bassein.-' As he was of a re.stless and turbulent .spirit, he began to rebel 
during his father’s days, and having placed himself at the head of a number of bandits and of 
a host of dissolute youths, he held out in the mountains f)f Bijajmr against such as came to 
attack him there, and he refused to listen to reason. The king, believing that Sivaji’.s father 
was in league with him, had hiiu arrested ; and as he died in [)rison, Sivaji conceived so 
fierce a hatred against this king, that he did all in hi< 2 >ower to obtain his revenge. He laid 
waste a part of Bijajiur within a very .short lime, and with what he pilfered, he fortified 
himself .so well with men, arms and horses, that his jio.sition was strong enough to enable him 
to .seize some towns and to form a small State in sjiitc of the king, who died at this time. 
The queen, who was now regent, having her liainls full with other matters, tried her utmost 
to recall Sivaji to his duty : but being un'uceessful. she accepted the jieace which he 2 >ro])oscd 
to her, and after that she remainerl in peace. 

However, as the Itajah could not keep < 2 uiet, he l.iid waste souu' places belonging to the 
Great Mogul : this compelled the emyjeror to .send troops against him under Shasta Khan, 
his uncle. Governor of Aurangabad. Shasta Khan had far larger forces than Siv'aji, and 
2 )ursucd him vigorously, but the Rajah always took refuge in the mountains, and as he was 
extremely clever, the Mogul was unable to catch him. 

Finally, however, the (dd ea 2 dain, thinking that Sivaji's turbulent spirit would ncsult 
in some mischief to his disadvantage, decided to temporise, and .stayed for a long time in the 
Rajah’s territory. As Sivaji was greatly annoyed l)y Shasta Khan’s 2 iatience, he resorted to 
strategem. He ordeied one of his captains to write to this Mogul, and to persuade him that 
he was desirous of entering the service of the Great .Mogul and bringing with him five hundred 
men in his command. When .Shast.i Khan received these letters, he did not at first dare to 
trust them ; but when he continued to reeel\e them. ;ind the (;a 2 itain could not adduce any 
causes of discontent which apiicared to fia\e any semblance of truth, he told him to come and 
bring his men with him. No sooner was he in the cam 2 ) of the Moguls, than ho demanded a 
“1 Tliis is a curious mistake. He was horn at .Shnaor, in tlic Pooua district. May 1()27. 
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passport to go and see the king, and join his service : but Shasta Khan contented himself 
with letting him entertain hopes, and he kept his eye upon him. 

Sivaji had ordered him to do his utmost to insinuate himself in the mind of Shasta Khan, 
and to spare nothing with this intent. He had told him even to go to the length of showing 
all possible animosity on suitable occasions, and above all to be the first in any attacks which 
might be made against himself and his subjects. The captain did not fail to obey him. He 
put to fire and sword all that he came across in the Rajah's territory, and did much more- 
damage there than anyone else ; tliis won for him the complete confidence of Shasta Khan, 
who in the end appointed him Captain of his guards. He guarded him badly, however, for 
having one day informed Sivaji that on a certain night he would be on guard near the Gencral'.s 
tent, the Rajah came there with his men : and being introduced by his Captain, he approach- 
ed Shasta Khan, who, having awalmncd, seized his weapons, and was wounded in the hand. 
Nevertheless he found a mean-; of saving himself, but one of his sons was killed, and as 
Sivaji thought he had killed tlie man himself, he gave the signal for retreat. He withdrew 
with his Captain and all his cavalry in good order. He took away this General's treasure, 
and he also carried off his daughter, to whom he paid all pos.sible honour. He forbade his 
men, under a severe penalty, to do her any harm, on the contrary he had her treated most 
respectfully ; and when he learned that her father was still alive, he sent word to him that, 
if he sent him as her ransom a certain sum which he indicated, he would return his daughter 
safe and sound : and this was promptly done. 

After that, he wrote to , Shasta Khan to ask him to withdraw, and did not conceal from 
him that he himself was the originator of the stratagem which had been carried out : he added 
that he was })lanning several others with intent to ruin him, and that most certainly, if he did 
not withdraw from Sivaji's lands, he would have to pay for it with his life. Shasta Khan did 
not neglect this advice. He informed the king that it was im])ossible to force Sivaji in the 
mountains ; and that he could not undertake to do so unless he allowed his troops to perish : 
and he received an order freun the Court to withdraw on the prctc.xt of some new enterprise. 
Nevertheless Sivaji was determined to avenge himself on the Mogul by some means or other, 
provided that it might ])rove usc-fnl to hims(-lf ; and as he was not ignorant of tlic fact that the 
city of Surat was full of wealth, he took measures to pillage it ; so that no one might suspect 
his designs, he divided his troops into two eam))s •. and as his .State wa.s mainly on the road 
between Bas.sein and Shaoul.’- in the mouiiLains, he formed one camp near Shaoul, where 
he set one (jf his Hags, and at the same time posted anotlu-r camp near Bassein ; and after 
having instructed his Commanders not to do any pdlaging, l)iU, on the contrary, to pav for 
anything they took, he secretly disguised himself as a fakir. He went to iind out the easiest 
roads to get to Hurat speedily ; he entered the city to make investigations regarding the 
locality ; and in this way he had all the leisure he wanted for reconnoitring. 

Having returned to his main camp, he commanded four thousand of his men to follow 
him silently, and the others to remain in eneampment and to make as much noise in his 
absence as though the whole of the troops were there, so that no one should suspect anything 
of the enterprise in hand, a.td so that it should b' believi-d that he was still in one of hi.s two 
camps. All was done as he had commanded. 'Phe march was sutHcieutly secret, though he 
precipitated it to surprise Surat ; and ho encamped near the Brampur-^ gate. To amu.se 
the Governor, who sent to meet him, Sivaji asked for gukles, on the prete.xt that he wi.shed 
to pass beyond the place ; but withinit giving him any reply, the Governor withdrew into the 
fortress with all his most precious possessions, a.iid sent nut in every direction for succour. 
The majoritv of the inhabitants, surpris.-.l, d -sertei.l tli.-ir hou;es, and lied into the eonntrx’ 
Sivaji’s men entered the city, pillaged it lor four days, and burned several houses. It was 
only the quarters inhabited by the English and the Dutch that were able to escape from these 
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marauders, by reason of the vigorous resistance which they offered, and by means of the cannon 
which they levelled, the effects of which Sivaji did not want to try, as he had no cannon himself. 

Neither did thi.s Rajah desire to ri.sk attacking the castle, though he was well aware that 
they had stored all the most valuable things there, in jjarticular a large amount of ready cash. 
He feared that this attack would cost him too much time, and that the reinforcements which 
might come, would compel him to abandon the booty he had secured in the city ; besides, 
as the castle had a means of defending itself, his victory there would not have been so pro- 
iitable as in the case of the remaining part. He therefore decided to retire wdth all the riches 
he had amassed. It is believe;! in Surat that this Rajah carried off more than thirty millions 
in jewels, gold or silver ; in one Bania'.s house alone he found twenty-tw'o pounds of strung 
pearls, as well as a large quantity of others which were not yet pierced. 

By the way. it would be astonishing that so populous a city should so patiently have 
allowed a handful of men to pillage it, if one did not know that, for the most part, the Indians 
arc cowardly. No sooner did they .see Sivaji with hi.s band, than they all fled, some to the 
country to retire to Barochc. and the othcr.s to the castle, where the Governor of the City was 
among the first to take refuge. Indeed, the European C'hri.stians, who had stayed firm in 
their quarters, were the only pcojile who .saved themselves. All the rc.st of the city was pill- 
aged. except the Capuchin monastery. When the pillagevs were opposite their convent, they 
passed by ; and they had received orders from their chief to act in this way, because, on the 
evening of the first day. Father Ambrose, the Superior of the Capuchins, moved to compas- 
sion for the ])oor Christians resident in Surat, had a])proached this Rajah, and had spoken 
to him in their favour asking liiin at lea-t to do no injury to their persons. Sivaji respected 
him ; he took him under his protection, aufl granted him hi.s request for the Christians. 

The Great itiogul was much alfected by the pillage of this city, and the boldness of Sivaji ; 
but as his affairs did not permit of his pursuing him then and there, he dissimulated the grief 
that this attack caused him, and postponed his revenge. 

In 166(1 Aurangzeb urgentlv de.-^ired to be rid of him. and to gain hi.s ends, he pretended 
to approve of what Sivaji had done, and pi’aised hi- aL'lion as that of a gallant man. putting 
theblame on the Governor of Surat, who had not had the courage to oppose him. He thus 
explained himself before the other rajahs ofthcCoui't, among whom he well knew that Sivaji 
had many friends ; and Iv u.ive them t > un hT-tand that, as he ('steem''d the valour of this 
Rajah, he wished him to come to the Ciuii’t, and he ^aid plainly that he would b(‘ glad if sorno- 
oni; would make this known to Sivaji IF- even a-k ri oic of tlu.'in to writ'' to him, and he 
gave his royal word that no harm would be done to him tint he could come to the Court in 
all security, that he. the emperor, woukl forest the pa-t. and that his troops would be so well 
treated that he would have no c.iuse for com[)laint. Several rajahs wrote what the king 
had said, and went in ])ers(tn as .surely for his word ; and thus he had no objection to coming 
to the Court with his .son, after having eommanderl his troojis to be alway.s on their guard, 
under a .skilful captain whom he left at the head of them. 

At first he received all manner of caresses at the Court, but some months afterwards, 
jierceiving the coldness m the king'.s manner towards him, he complained openly of it, and 
told him without hesitation that he believed the king desired his, Sivaji's, death, though ho 
had come to the Court on the .strength ol the king'.s royal parole, without having been under 
any constraint or necessity to do so , hut that His Majesty could learn from Shasta Khan and 
from the Governor of Surat, what manner of man he was, and that, if he was to perish, there 
would be those who would avenge his rleath ; but in the meantime, before they could kill 
him, he wished to die by his own haiifl ; and, dr.iuing his dagger, he attempted .suicide ; but 
he was prevented, and watch was kept over him. 

The king would haw gladly killed him, but he feared that the lajahs would rise against 
him. They were aheady murmuiiug at th-- Irealm nt which was being meted out to Sivaji 
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in hpite of the assurance which liacl boon given liim : aiul they all took <ill the more interest 
in him, as most of thorn were only at Court on the .^ti-ength of the kind's 2 >arolc. This con- 
sideration compelled Anrangzeb to treat him well, and to make much of his son. He told 
him that he had never had thoughts of putting him to death, ami he flattered him by jaro- 
mising him a good commission if he would go to Kandahar, which place he then intended to 
besiege. Sivaji feisnod consent to this, jrrovided that he might command his own troojos. 
The king having granted him this request, he asked for a irass^iort to have them fetched ; 
and when he had obtained it, he decided to utilise it to withdraw from the Court. For this 
reason he gave orders to those to whom he entrusted the passport, and whom he sent on in 
advance on the pretext of bringing his troops, to bring him horses to certain places which he 
indicated to them ; this they did not fail to do. When he considered the time ripe for going 
to join them, he had himself and his son carried to the river bank at night in baskets. As 
soon as they had passed over, they mounted horses which were ready waiting for them, and 
at the same time he told the ferryman he might inform tiro king that he had taken Rajah 
Sivaji across. They galloped night and day ; they found fresh horses at the appointed places 
according to the instructions which Sivaji had given and they pa.ssed everjdhing on the 
strength of the king's passport : but as the son was unable to stand the strain of this long ride, 
he died on the way. The Rajah left money for his corpse to be burned with all due honour, 
and immediately went to his State in good health. 

Aurangzeb wa.s extremely angry about this flight. Several pco])lc thought that it was 
only a false rumour which was being circulated, and that Sivaji had been put to death ; but 
the truth was soon known. This rajah wa.s short and swarthy, with fiery eyes showing 
great intelligence. He generally ate only one meal daily, and enjoyed good health ; and when 
he pillaged Surat in 1064, he was only thirty-five years of age. 

ThkVenot's Travels. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The Capuchin, Father Ambrose. 

Father Ambrose, about whom I have spoken, has acquired great credit in the country 
of the Mogul by reason of hi.s virtue and his services, and he is esteemed equally by Chris- 
tians and Hindus : moreover he is full of charity towards all. It is he who generally settles 
the disputes which arise among the Chri.stians, and especially among the Catholics ; and he 
has such a measure of authority from the Mogul officials, that if one of the parties is so 
obstinate as not to wish to accommodate him.self. Father Ambrose comjrels him on his own 
authority to agree to what is right. He does not hesitate to have a Christian imprisoned 
if his behaviour is scandalous, and if the Governor or the Cotoual receive comirlaints about 
it, or petitions for the release of the prisoner, they both send the complainant to the Father, 
saying that this is a matter over which they have no control. If the suiipliant finds favour 
with them, they simjrly offer their intercession to the Capuchin, and one day I saw a man whom 
he had released from prison at the request of the Cotoual, and this official was reprimand- 
ing him severely for having caused Father Ambrose's indignation. He banishes from the city per- 
sons of too irregular living, and the Cotoual himself .sends him j)eons to conduct them out of 
the town, with instructions to his people to conduct them w herever the Capuchin may advise. 

He frequently uses his favour for Hindus also ; and I have seen a heathen, who was being 
taken to prison for some minor offence, released at his request. He boldly disputes about 
the Faith in the presence of the Governor ; and one day he brought back to her duty a Chris- 
tian woman debauched by a secretary to the queen, who, in order to lead a licentious life, 
had deserted her religion and embraced ^luhammadanism. and he himself went one morning 
to take her away from this heathen. His life has indeed ever been blameless, which is no 
ordinary praise for a man who lives in a country where there are so many nations living in 
great disorder, and which his duties compel him to frequent. 
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THE APABHRA:\rSA STABAKAS OF EAMA-SAR:\L\X ; A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 

Bi- Mt;HAMM.AD SHAHIBULLAH, M.A., B.L, 

The reconstniction of tlio Apabram.^a Stabakas of Rama-Sarman by Sir George A. Grier- 
son (published iii the Indii^v A):tiquari/. 1!)22-1923) is, to say the least, marvellous and quite 
worthy of the veteran scholar. But a.s it i.s based in many places on conjectures, extremely 
bad as the text is, there is room for suggestions. 

Verse 3, line 3. sipu {sidd, nipd. rJdd) nite has been amended as sijm'tdilct. This suits 
the metre. This will give the Apabhramsa iormchappa (or. chippd). But chappd {oT,chippd) 
< siprd is unknown, iloreover by accepting siprudi as a gw.La, which i.s evidently the 
intention of the author, where ch < s. there crops up a serious defect in the treatment of the 
subject. In the preceding line he states Jc(l:h ?) < k^. But there is a large number of cases 
in Apabhrarosa. where ch <Is. which remains unprovided. I would, therefore, suggest 
the reading kdpfddikc. This gives a ga:ia. where ch < /.s like knirndi of Markandeya and 
ak.^yr'tdi of other Prakrit grammarians. In fact knpta is includeil lu the above garm of those 
grammarians. In Apabhrain.sa also we find chHtfia. rhhdha = kp'j^ta. both the forms 
occurring in the Bhavisatta Kaha. It will be interesting to kiiov. w hat name Rama Sarman 
gives to this gam in the Prakrta Stabaka.' 

VTrse 28, lines 1 and 4. nrti luti. Both have been amended Xoluti. But there is very clearly 
-/■ in the first place, though it has been misread as -it. As regard.- -a in the second place it can be 
taken for -r, just like sCtin in v. 4, 1. 2. We cannot be .sure ol Markandeya 's reading hqj for Irt. 

Verse 30, line 1 . grlino-. This has been corrected to g'qJid-, But the change of -rto-M 
is unnecessary, as -r is pcrmi.ssiblc by v. 4. Hemacandra actually enjoins (IV. 394) the 
form gr,iha for his Apabhrarnsa. 

Ver.se 31, line 1. tuma tonnasnihihas been amended to to mildgya (? tevTj.i) suehi (? aehi). 
In this reading we should expect mdm after tvdm in the .second line. But this does not suit 
the metre. I would suggest the reading t&mam tdn-,m abehi. tomam — tvdm ; cf. Pk. tumam, 
tuTiya = thdm ; cf. Pk. turn, tdiiam ; IMiddle Assamese tan. Eastern Bengal dialect tdti. For 
abehi cf. Bcng. ebe ; in the text m might represent a, and e, bf. 

In the third line of the .same ver.se we find bahunyatityoditam. >Sir George suggests 
bdhulya for bdhunya, or vdhunya. But he does not ameiifl the reading. I would suggest 
buhuhjakenoditam ; ty can easily repre.sent n. 

In the next Stabaka v. 10. 1. 4 the text give.s prdcydta sdvaltapaddvilambd. This has 
been amended to Prdcyd tu Sorattn-paddvalambd. Sir George is not fully satisfied with the 
reading Soratta. I would suggest tad -rd.stra. This exactly corresponds to tad-dfviya in the 
description of Prdcyd given by Markandeya. 

1 reference to Sir C!. Grier-on lias olicitoU the folloiviiig reply. 

C.E.A.W.O., Jl. Editor. 

In this valuable Xute on the Apabhramsa Rtabakas of Itrimn-sarinan, Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, 
in regard to his suggested re.-iding kfiplddik'' in verso 3, sar.s “ it will bo interesting to know what name 
R'lnia Sarman give.s to this gana in the I’rakrta Stabaka”. 

Tho gnna referred to is in I, ni, .V In I, iii, 4, the author deals with Pr.'dirt r/i < sp, tu and other 
cijinpounds that do not concern us. Ho then goes on in o : — 
lak.pnl'i xadrkmti khalu rnaksikMi 
lUknpta rksoksa (? ri-sdtso) iha pravifitali 
ksant kxamdydm api va cha-kaiah 
at-.sy-adi vrkxew api drsyate ca- 

Comm, lacchl, saricchO, marrhid, urchittu, rierho, acchO (? ttechO) . adi-sabdat, chettam, chlram, vacchS, 
ityadi-grahah. k^anadau chanam, clifimii.p acchnm (? pacchi), acchrim (? acchi), vaccho. pakge khanam 
khamd, kukkhl (? pakkhl), mukkhi (? makkhl), rakkho. 

The Comm, is corrupt in parts, and some of the words are doubtful 


G. A. Gbiebson. 
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INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF ALAHArAJA SURAPALADEVA, 

DATED [VIKRAMA-] SAMVAT, 1212. 

By R. R. harder. 

This inscription was found by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hii-achand Ojha, Curator of 
the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, at Thakarda, during his tour in the Dungarpur State, 
and is described in the Annual Report of the Museum for 1915-16. I edit the text from 
an ink impression kindly placed at my disposal by him. 

The inscription contains ten lines of writing, which covers a space of 11 in. x 9 in. The 
average size of the letters is about | in. Some inverted letters also seem to have been 
engraved later on in the right lower corner. 

The character is Nagari of the twelfth century a.d. The letter i in Ma-idhena (1- 10) 
shows its earlier form. The matras of u, u and e are written in different ways ; as in -Sunu- (1. 3), 
putro- (1. 4), -purmarh (1. 8), -di vena (1. 7) and kMdrd (1. 9). Also, dha is written in two w'ays 
as in abhidJidna (line 2) and §rtdhara (1. 10),. and so also va in raid- (1. 1) and -jivina (k 6). 

The language is Sanskrit with a few mistakes, which are corrected in the footnotes 
accompanying the text. 

In respect of orthography, the following may be noted : — 

(1) Anusvara is used for ha and ho for 7ia in Auaihgapdla (1. 7). 

(2) s for s in Siddhisvara (1. 7). Rules of sandhi are not observed in 11. 5, 7, 8, etc. 

This inscription is of the time of Maharaja Surapaladeva, the son and successor of Vijaya- 

paladeva, whose inscription' dated Sam vat 1190 1133 (a.d.) was found at Ingnoda (about 
180 miles from the find-spot of this inscription) in the territory of the Junior Raja of 
Devas in Central India. It is dated the 1st day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, Samvat 
1212, corresponding to 31st July 1155 a.d., and records a grantofaland by Maharajaputra 
(Prince) Anahgapaladeva to the temple of the god Siddhesvara. The names of the princes 
mentioned in the Ingnoda inscription are also mentioned in this, but the epithets ‘ Maha- 
rajadhiraja,’ ‘ Paramc.svara ’ and ' Pararaabhattaraka ’ are not followed in this. However, 
it appears from these two inscriptions that they were probably, though not necessarily^, inde- 
pendent kings at first, and ruled over certain parts of Rajputana and Central India. 

The family to which they belonged is not mentioned in either of the inscriptions. 
This leads to the difficulty in assigning a place to them among the ruling dynasties of the 
twelfth century A.d. R. B. Gaurishankar H. Ojha, at first, ^ included them among the 
Kachhavaha rulers of Gwalior, but later on changed his opinion and remarked in the Annual 
Report of the M useum, that possibly they were the descendants of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj 
and ruled over parts of Central India and Rajputana after the kingdom of Kanauj had passed 
into the hands of the Gahadwal king Chandradeva at the end of the eleventh century a.d. 

This latter view of his seems to me better; for it maybe known that, after the end of the 
Imperial Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj , the scions of the family continued to rule for some- 
time in the territories where their masters had placed them, as can be inferred from the dis- 
covery of an inscription,'' dated Samvat 1277 (a.d. 1220) of the Pratihara Malayavarma at 
Kuretha in the Gwalior State. So, it is possible that, like Malayavarma, these princes had 
also ruled in the territories where their inscriptions are found. This could happen only if 
they governed either as independent kings, or as subordinates to the Parmara rulers of Malwa, 

1 livt . Ant., vol. VI, p 53. 

3 Matluinadova, .son of MahAiAj,'i(lliir;'i|,i S.iv'at of the I’ralih.'ira i/o(m l)oro the titles ' Maharajadhiraja, 
Parajnesvara,’ but ho was a feudatoiy <it the I’lalihara king Kshitipaladeva (Mahipnla) [Kp. Ind., vol. 
Ill, p. 26.5.] See also Ep. Ind , vol. 1, p 169 11 

3 Supplementary notes to Tod Rdjaslhdna (in Hindi), by R. B. G, H. Ojha, p. 372. 

4 /jid. AnT, vol. XLVII, p. 242, n. 4, See also the Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 
1918-19, p. 2, 4 (6) V. The names of the princes of this record also agree with those of the later Pratiharaa 
of Kanauj. 
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just as did the Parmaras of Vagada® (which included the whole of the present Banswara and 
Dungarpur States), whose rule began with Dambarsimha. brother of the Parmara Vairisimha 
(I.) of Malwa and ended with Vijayaraja* about Samvat 1166 (a.d. 1109). 

Since the Ingnoda inscription of Vijayapalais dated Samvat 1190 (a.d. 1133), it may also 
be guessed that the reign of Prithvipaladeva, the third predecessor of Vijayapala, may have 
begun a short period before the end of the Vagada rulers, i.e., about the beginning of the 
twelfth century a.d., if an average rule of twenty years be assigned to each of the two rulers 
preceding Vijayapala. It may also be seen from the same inscription that the epithets Parama- 
bhattdraka Mahdrdjddhird ja Paramesvara are applied to Tihunapaladeva (Tribhuvanapaladeva) 
only. This shows that the power of these rulers probably rose to its height in the reign of 
Tribhuvanapaladeva, who, according to the supposed average, appears to have been the 
contemporary of the Parmara ruler Naravarma (s. 1161-90) of Malwa, during whose 
reign the power of Malwa was considerably reduced by a continuous warfare of twelve years 
with the Solahki ruler Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. 

The genealogy of the princes according to this inscription is as follows : — 

Prithvipaladeva alias Bhartripatta. 

I 

Tribhuvanapaladeva. (Tihunapala of the Ingnoda inscription). 

I 

Vijayapaladeva (s. 1190 = a.d. 1133). 

I 

Surapaladeva (s. 1212 = a.d. 1155). 

I 

Ana li gapa lade va . 

Lino. Text. 

1 XW ^ O'* X 

7. 

8. [W] Rfrir I ?T7ri%- 

9. ^ %?rn [ttO !Tf5Tr[TTr:] r ^ jprnr: II 

10. 'T<»5sfivxrgrrT’»»Tfv^qr II [’»fr. j II 

Translation. 

Om I On Sunday, the 1st day of the bright fortnight of Bhddrapada of the Samvat year 
1212 (.\.D. 11-55) — [there was] S'rf-Prithvipaladev^aah’a.s Bhartripatta, who shone among the row 
of the kings ; his son [was] d/u/turryu. .sVt-Tribhuv'anapi'dadeva ; his son [was] MaMrdja Srt- 
Vijayapaladeva ; his son [was] Maharaja Sri-Surapiiladeva — during [the latter’s] prosperous, 
beneficial and victorious reign a land of one plough was granted by MahdrdjaputraSrt-Anahga.- 
paladeva Avho served his [father’s] lotuslikc feet, for his -welfare with [the ceremony of pouring] 
water [on the hand of the grantee] to [the temple of] the god Siddhesvara. Also, whatever 
fields have been granted near Tatdkim [a small pond], they are also confirmed [by this -writ]. 

[This is] written by Pandit Ma’idha, son of Pandit Sridhara. Lf't groat happiness attend. 

6 See Atinun! Hcporlsol tlio Kajpiitana .Mu.si.uiii. l!)lt-l.-), + (h) land 1 !H (i- 1 7, 4 (6) 2. A\m, lip 
Irvl., vol. .KIV, p 2!)6. 

*’ An in.scription, dated s. IIGO (.vj). 1109), ol tlie time of Vijayaiaja iv [trc.-iOrved in the KajputanA 
.Museum, Ajmer. 

^ Expressed by a symbol " xhe strokes are leduudant. 

•’ The reading in the Ingnotla inscription (ante, p. 5o) is different and doubtful. 

1» Read 

Read Xhe protruded line of *1 in the impression seems canielled by two parallel linee. 
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By VEXKAT.\SUBBIAH, M.A., Ph D. 

(Continued from page 130.) 

5. Prthak. 

This is a word well-known in later literat\ire where it has the meaning nunu, ‘ diversely, 
variously, separately, individually, in different ways ; ’ and it has been assumed by the com- 
mentators, Indian as well as European, that this is the meaning in the Veda also. This 
assumption is indeed correct as regards 1, 131, 2 : 1, 1.57, 1, and some other verses ; 
but it is otherwise with regard to 10, 91, 7 ; 9, 86, 2 and 10, 142, 4, aU which verses 
contain similes with prthah as the tertium comparalionis. In 10, 142, 4 it is said that Agni 
goes, prthak, like an eager missile ; in 10, 91, 7, that the flames of Agni press forward, prthak, 
like the horses of a chariot ; and in 9, 86, 2, that the swift gladdening streams of Soma rush 
forward, prthak, like the horses of a chariot. It is obvious that the meaning ‘ diversely, 
variously, separately in different ways ’, is inappropriate here ; for the horses of a chariot can not 
be said to press forward ‘ diversely ’or ‘in different way’s ’. On the contrary, it is their com- 
munity of action and community of goal that is the point of comparison elsewhere in the RV. 
Compare, for instance, 3, 33, 2 : dcchd samudrdm ralhy':va ydthah ‘ you, Vipat and Sutudri, 
go to the sea (together) like the two horses of a chariot ’ (comp, anyd’ vdm anyd'm dpyeti subhre 
in the same verse and samdndm ydnim dnu samcdrantl in the next verse) ; 2, 39, 3 : arvd'ncd 
ydtum rathy'va sakrd ‘come, O ye two mighty (A.svins) towards us (together) like the two horses 
of a chariot’ (comp. 10, 106, 1 : sadhrtctnd' yd'tave premajigah) ; and 3, 36, 6 : d'paff samndrdm 
rathy'. va jagmuh ‘ the waters went (together) to the sea like the two horses of a chariot ’ (comp. 
5, 60, 3, d'pa iva sadhrydhco dhavadhve). Compare also the epithet sahavdhafy, drawing 
together, used of the horses which draw the chariot of Brhaspati in 7, 97, 6; tdm sagmd'so 
arushd'so dsvd br'haspdtim sahavd'ho vahanti \ sdhai cid ydsya nflavat sadhdstkam ndbho nd rupdm 
arushdm vdsdndhi,. Prthak therefore cannot mean ‘ diversely,’ ‘ variously,’ ‘ separately,’ 
‘ in different ways,’ here ; it must have some other signification that can yield good sense 
in these passages. 

What this other signification is, can be determined by these passages themselves. As we 
have seen, prthag-gamana is a common characteristic of Agni, of Agni’s flames, of the horses 
of a chariot, and of an eager missile — that is, of a weapon that has been hurled against the foe. 
If we find out therefore from other passages of the RV. an answer to the question. ‘What 
attribute is it that is characteristic of the movement of the above-named things V We shall 
in all likelihood have found out the meaning of prthak in these passages. 

The answer to the above question is not difficult to find ; for, the only attribute that 
characterises commonly the movement of Agni, of Agni’s flames, etc., is ‘ swiftness ,’ ‘ ra- 
pidity ,’ ‘quickness,’ ‘impetuousness,’ etc. Compare respectively the following passages: 
(a) 3, 26, 2 ; tdm subhrdm agnim dvase havdmahe . . . dtithim raghushyddam ‘ we invoke 

him for protection, Agni, the bright, the swift-moving, the guest ’ ; 10, 6, 4 : devd'n dcchd 
raghupdtvd jigdti ‘he (Agni), the swift-mover, goes to the gods,’ 1, 140, 9 : tuvigrebhih sdt- 
vahhir ydti vi jrdyah ‘he moves swiftly with his much-devourmg flames,’ ; 1, 79, 1 ; dhir 
dhunir vd’ta iva dhrdjimdn ‘(Agni) swift (like) Ahi, flymg like the wind’; 4, 4, 4 : prdti spdso vi 
srja tu’rnitamah ‘ send forth thy spies, (O Agni,)thou that art the swiftest ’ ; (b) 4, 4, 2: tdva 
bhranui’sa d-iuyd' patanti ‘ thy flames go swiftly ’; 6, 66, 10: trsh u-cydvaso juhid nd'gneh ‘ moving 
swiftly like the tongues (i.c., flames) of Agni ’ ; 9, 22, 2 : agner iva bhranid' vr'thd ‘ impetuous 
like the flames of Agni’; 4, 6, 10 : tveshddoagm aredyoA edranti syend'so nd duvasdnd'so dirtham 
.‘thy bright flames, OAgni, move (swiftly) like hawks coursing to their goal’; 4, 6, 5: drdi'onty 
as ja vdjiru) nd sokdh ‘his flames run like racing horses’; (c) 1, 148, 3; disvdso nd rathyd 
r^rahiirLcfft ‘ coursing like the horses of a chariot; 10, 119, 3 : in md pita' ayath'^aia rdlham 
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dSvd ivdsdvah ‘(the streams of Soma) drunk (byjpe) have roused rae (as quickly) as swift 
horses (draw) a chariot '(</. preceding verse, p/vi mTd iua dodliata (in niA p td' ai/a>ii»j(a) ; 
4, 1, 3 ; sdkhe sdkMyani abluj d' vavftscdium nd caknUn rdthjtva rdmhyu ' carry the friend to 
us, 0 friend, with speed, as the two horses of a chariot roll the swift wheel ’ ; 2, 4, 6 : vd'r 
nd pathd' rdthyeva smnil ‘ (who, Agiii,) rushed forth (as swifth") as water on its path, as the 
twohorscsofa chariot ’ ; (<Z)9, 69, 6 ; sw rycisytixi rainiiyodrdriyitiiiu j mitsard' sah prasupnh 
sdkdm irate' the torpid (?), intoxicating (streams of Soma) move together, swift like the 
rays of the sun ’ ; 9, 69, 7 : sindhor ica pravane nimni didvo vr' shacyutd middso gdtum dsafa 
‘ the streams of Soma, falling from (the hands of) the man jiroceed on their way, swift like 
the currents of a river down an incline ’ ; 9, 86, 1 : prd la didvah pavaindna dMjdvomddd 
arshanti raghujd' iva tm irud ‘ thy swift, thought-inspiring, intoxicating streams, 0 Pavamaua, 
rush forward of themselves like horses born of fleet (sires and dams) ’ ; I, 5, 7 : d' tvd visantv 
dsdvah sd/ndsa indra girvanah ‘ let the swift streams of Soma enter into you, O Indra fond of 
praise’ ; 9, 22, 1 : eti shnlsa didvordthi iva prd vdjinah | sdrgdh srshtd' aheahata ' these swift 
streams of Soma have moved (as swiftly) as racing chariots, (as) horses unloosed ’ ; (e) 1, 
143, 5 : ndyd vdrdya mirutdm iva svandh seiieva araJdd' divyd' yuthadaiiih ' that, like the rush 
of the Maruts, like a missile sent on its way, like the thunderbolt of heaven, can not be 
stopped’ ; 6, 6, 5 ; ddha jihvd' pdpaliti prd vr'shno goshiiyudhond'adnih srjdnd' ‘ then speeds the 
flame of the bull (sc. Agni) like the missile hurled by the fighter lor cows ’ ; 1, 116, 1 :yd'v 
drbhajdya vimdddya jdyd'r/t sendjuvd nyCihdtu rdthena ‘ who (two) brought a wife to the young 
Vimada in a chariot that is as swift as a missile.’ 

Prthak therefore signifies in these verses ‘ swiftly ’, ' rapidly ’, ‘ quickly,’ ‘ impetuously, ’ 
etc., a meaning which suits the context. It has this meaning in the following passages ; 

2, 17, 3: ddJidkrnof.i pmthamdin vtrydm inahdd 

ydd asyd'gre brdthmand sushmam airayah | 
ratheshthena hdryalvena vicyuldh 
prd jtrdyali sisrate sculhrydk pr'lliak || 

“Then didst thou, (0 Brhaspati) perform (thy) first valiant deed when thou, Ixdore this 
(Indra), didst shatter the powerful (Vala) with thj' spell. Tlie swift (Water.s) released 
by (Indra), who was in his chariot (and) who has tawny horses, rush forward together 
impetuously.’’ 

There are some difficulties in the first h.alf of this verse. The release of the Waters men- 
tioned in the second half-verse indicates that the valiant deed (mahad vtryam) of the first 
half-verse refers to the overthrow of the demon that had imprisoned them ; compare 
2, 22, 1 : ad ini mamdda m'lhi kdrrna kdrtave mahd'm urum sainam saicad devd devdm satydni 
Indram satyd Induh ; 2, 24, 14 ; hr ihnianaa pdter abhavad yathdvakim satyo vianyur tndhi kdrrnd 
karishyaidh where also the phrase /naZ/f karma refers to such overthrow ; cf. also 3, 33, 7 : 
pravd'eyam aaavmihd' virydm t'ldiridraayak ',rma yiddhim vivraedt | vi vdjrena parishdido jaghd- 
nd'yann d' pjyaruam icchimindh. I therefiwc take aushma as referring to the demon that im- 
prisoned the Waters, and airayah in the sense of shattering, destroying — a sen.se which the 
word has in the preceding verse but one, viivd y id golrd' sdliasd pdrivrld mdde somasya dnhhi- 
td'ny airayat. The mention of brahman as the instrument u.scd for shattering shows (comp. 
2, 24, 3 ud gd' djad dbhiiiad brdhimnd valdnn) that the first half-verse is addressed to Brhasjiati 
who is known as brahmanaa pati or ‘ lord of spells.’ It is indeed possible to interpret, as Olden- 
berg has in fact done (RV . Nolen I, p. 201), the first half-verse also as being addressed 
to Indra. But this seems to mo however to be a somewhat forced interpretation, and I prefer 
to regard this verse as btdonging to the typo of verses (cf. I, 62, 4) whose two halves refer to 
Indra and Brhaspati res|)ectively, and to interpret it as I have done above. 

The word asya in tb.e second pada seems to refer t ) Indra and the words asga ogre to be 
equivalent to asya purah. Brhaspati is, as we know from 2, 24, 9 and the Yajus texts (TS, 
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6, 4, 10 ; MS. 4, 6, 3 ; KS. 27, 8) the purohita of the gods {devdh) and therefore of their chief, 
Indra, also. Now, the chief function of the king’s paroAtta is, as laid down by Indian writers, 
the removal, by means of magical spells, of all evils whether caused by hum an or by extra- 
human agency. These writers therefore lay particular stress on the necessity of havmg as 
purohita one that is well-versed in Atharvanic spells ; see, for instance, Kautily a’s Arthasastra 
1, 8, 5 (p. 15) purohitam uditoditakulastlaiH shadakjc vede daive nimilte dand arutydn} ca abhi- 
ninitam, dpaddm daivamdnnshhiani atharvabhir upiyaii ca pfatikarUtmni hurvlta', ilahabharat.'’ 
12,73, 30-31: bhurr/awnurjirasdiii vedekrtavidyah shadaiiiavit i| yajnakarnMoidhi j7ms tiividhijnah 
paushtikeshiicx | ashtdd'jAavikilpanam vulhijiia,h Miilikaniiaadm H sarvarojavihiiias ca saniyutah 
samyatendriyah j {purohitah kdryah) ; Yajriavalkyasmrti 1, 313. 

vdiloditam | dandanttydm ca kuJalam aiharvdhgirase tathd ; .see also ch. II. of the Brlintsuinhitd. 
An efficient purohita therefore was able to destroy all evils and enemies that threatened 
the king ; compare the following ffiokas’’'^ : upapannam nanu. -'icant saptasv angeshu yasya me \ 
daivlndm ind nuditndm ca pratikartd tvam dpaJiin || Go || tani inuntrakrto mantrair dfirdt praia- 
mitdribhih | pratyddiiyanta iva me drshtalaksh t.abhidah iardh addressed by king Dilipa to his 
purohita Vasishtha in the Raghuvarhsa (I. 60, 61). In the light of these passages we can now 
understand better the role played by Brhaspati in the incidents referred to by the RV. The 
chant or shout {arka, brahman, rat'd, viraoa, kratula, stanita. etc.) with which he destroyed the 
demon and set free the cows and waters (see Bergaignv I, 302; Boyer, J.A., 1906, I, p. 
401ff.) ivpresents the magical sp.dl or mantra which he, as puruktia. used in favour of his 
patron Indra against his foes. His comparison too, with a ’ lion roaring in his den ’ in 10, 67, 9 
(aiiiihdm iva 7 id' nadatam sadhdsthe) is one that is pregnant with meaning. The lion, it is 
believed, kills other animals by its mere roar ; compare the Jataka stories Nos. 152 and 241 
and the following sentences in Muller’s translation of the first six stories of the Ptudicapraka- 
ranarti which is without doubt derived from an Indian original (Z.D.M.G., 48, pp. 198 ff. ) : 
(Pages 205, 206) “ Jener Lowen-Konig besass migcheurc Starke. Er pliegte in den Wald zu 
gehen and die Thicre durch sein Gebriill zu todten”. 

(Page 206) ‘'Denn jener Lowen-Kiinig pflegt, wenn cr sein Gebriill ausgestos.sen hat, 
und irgend ein Thier gestorben ist ; ” 

(Page 216) “Da ward der Lowen-Konig, der Gross vater jener Priuzessin, zornig. Er stiess 
ein Gebriill aus, da starben Sangvathan [a jackal-king] und sein gesaiumtes Gefolge”; 
and as a purohita performs his idntika, p iuihtiki and dbkiedrika ceremonies in his ydgaddld, 
and as the m ultras used therein kill the enemies even though they be afar, tlu' comparison of 
these mantras with the roar of a li.in, and of the purohita Brhaspati with a lion roaring in 
his den is singularly felicitous. Another tiguiT of speech compares these rites and 
cercraonie.s which he performs to a ratlm or war-eliariot, in 2, 23,3, which represents Brhaspati 
as mounted on the chariot of rite {rta-sya ratham) which destroys enemies, slays demons, 
shatters the stony enclosure imprisoning the cows and wins the light. 

Sayana, who as usual taken prthak to mean ' in different w.rys ’, has ingcniou.sly attempt- 
ed to explain away the con.sequent contradiction lu'n' between mdhryak and prthak by saying 
that the ‘going in different waj's ’ was caused by fear — ricyutdh -sraslhdiidc cydritdh santah 

22 It is likewise useful to compare the preceding sloka also ; 

athdthfirvanidhes tas;/a vijUdripurah piiruk | 
arthnnm arthapatir vdcam wtade I'lidatdn). raro/i || .>9 1| 

Note also the close agreement in word as well as in meaning ot these verses wiih the passage from 
Kautilya given above. 

23 Stho .... tikkhattam sih'Dvldam m li. Pathat'iya xaddliint ukdm".' tkaiiinunda'i} aho.s-i. Sigd- 
lassa plialikOQuhdya nipannass 'em hjiltatatitassa haJayani phali. iso tallh'era livitaikhayaui pd puni (p . 8) . 

21 Stho .... tikkhattw} appilivattiyam mhawadam nali .... te pi lialthi sthanddam sufrd 
maranabhayatajjitd aiinainahiiam ovijjhitvd ta'/ti' < r„ jivitak-khnynw pitpii<u>n.,>ii. rhagiflvn slhe scsdjd 
miyasdkarddnyo snsabildlapnrii,os,'mu tiubte cmiiptjadu tulth bia jiidakimyanj p-jpuintn'it .... Dvddamyo- 
janiko mathSardsi ahoai (p. 240;. 
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sadhryak sadkTtcindki. pcLrasparcisamyaldh prthctk bhityd viyuktdh sdniah ptasistate prahciT- 
shena dhdvanti. It is however the nature of Waters to flow together ; compare 4, 47, 2 : 
yui'd'i:. hi ydntt' )idai'o mnintini d' po nn -^adliryak anti 5, 60, 3 ; d pa iva sadhrydnco 
dhavadhb-e ; and the Waters (or Rivers) released by Indra are in many places said to have 
moved swiftly forward : c/. 1 , 32, 2 ; rdh'd' ini dhrnnvah synndnmdnd nhjah samudrdm civa 
jajmur d' pah ' runnings like lowing cows (to their calves), the waters went straight to the sea ; 
1 , 130, 5 : tvdm vr'thd nadyd indfa 9 . 1 ' rlace cchd samudfdm as, jo rdthdn im vdjayatd rdthdn iva 
‘ thou hast released the rivers, 0 Indra, to run to the sea impetuously lilte chariots, like racing 
chariots ’ ; 2, 15, 3 ; u ijrena kh i'ny afrnan nadi'ndni vr'thdsrjat pathibhir dirgkaydthaih ‘with the 
Vajra he bored openings for the rivers and let them loose (to flow) in long-extended paths : 
4 . 17,3; vddhtd irtrdm vujrena Mundasdndh sdraiui d'po jdcasd hatdvrshnih ‘ exulting he killed 
Vrtra, with the Vajra : the waters, whose lord wa,s killed, rushed forth swiftly ’ ; and specially, 
10 ,111, 9-10 : srjdh -dndliukr dhlnd jagmsiid'n d'd id etd'h prd vivijrejaveim | mumukshamwid 
utd yd' mumiicrt' dhbd fUi' iii raniunle nllikldh | sadhrl'cih sindhum usati' r ivayan thou didst 
deliv’er the Rivers swallowed by the dragon and these sped forth swiftly — those desiring to 
be free as well as those that were freed ; the swift ones do not stop ; like loving (wives) they 
went to the sea together It should be noted that both the ideas of ‘ going together and 
‘ going swiftly ’ are given cxpre.ssion to in this last -quoted passage. 

8 , 100, 7 ; pid nititdm dhdvatd pr'thah nehd yd vo dvdrarit | 
ni shim vrtrdsya mdnnani rdjrnm in'dro apipatal || 

“ Run forth now swiftly ; he is not now who had detained you. Indra has hit Vrtra in his 
vital parts with tlu; Vajra.’’ Thii is, as is evident, an address to the Waters. 

3, 06 , 4 : abhi'ka dsdm pndai'i'r ubodhy 
ddityd' udm ahvc cd'ru iin'ma | 
d'pas cid anna araiuanta devtl), 
pr'thag vrdjantih pari shim avrnjan ]| 

The meaning of this v'erse is not quite clear ; I translate tentatively ; Tlieir leader became 
known in the fight ; I have invoked the sweet name of the Adityas. Even the immortal 
Waters stopped for him ; moving swiftly, they loft (him).” With regard to the third pdda, 
compare 2, 30, 1: indrdydhighne nd ramanta d'pah. The fourth pdf/u seems to refer to the same 
situation as 7, 21,3: tvdm indra sravitard' apdh kah pdrishlhitd dhind dura piirvVh | Ivdd vdvakre. 
ralhyd nd dhend rejante viivd la tri man i bhishd' and d, 22,6 iddhaha tv idrrshamanobhiydnd'h 
prd slndhai'o jdvasd cakramanln. 

2, 24, 14 ; brdhmanas pdtrr abhavad yathdmsd,n 

satyo manyur tndhi kdrnid karhhyaldh | 
yd gd' ud njnl sd dive vi cdbhajan 
maht'va rifih mvasdsarat pfthak 1| 

“The powerful .spjll of Brahmimi'^piti who was engaged in a great work had its own way 
(i.e., acted as d'csirod) : (he) who drovi; forth the cows gave it to heaven ; (the herd of cows) 
like a great current went forward impetuously with strong force.” ‘ The great work ’ refers, 
as I have said abov'e, to the overthrowing of the demon that has imprisoned the waters and 
cows. The iva in the fourth pdda, though apparently an iipamd-vdcaka, seems really to bo 
used in the sense of ra, that is, as a samiiciay i-niraka with the force of ‘ and ’ ; for Brhaspati 
sets free, not only cows, but the wati-rs also. Compare 2, 23, 18 : tdva sriye vy iijihita pdrvato 
qiivdm gotrdm ud asrjoydd aiigirah I tndrena yujd' tamasn pdrivrtatn br'haspate ntr apd'm auhjo 
arriavdm ; see also 6, 73, 3 ; 2, 24, 73-4. 

9, 86, 2 : prd te rndddso madirti'sa dAdvo' 

’srkshata rdthydso ydthd pflhal: | 
dhe.m'ir nd. vitsdm pdyasdhhi vajrinam 
indra n indavo mddhutnanla Anndyah'} 
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‘ The swift, gladdening streams (O Soma), ran forth impetuously like the horses of a chariot. 
The sweet-bearing streams (have run) towards Indra, the Vajra-bearer, as a cow with milk 
runs to its calf.” 

10, 44, 6 ipr'thak prd'yan prat ha md' devdhutayd 
’krnvata srnvasyd'ni dU'ditdrd | 

7id ye sekur yajhiydm nd'vani druham 
trma'ivd U ny drisanta kepayah it 

This verse is somewhat obscure. I translate, following Yaska {Ntrukfa, 5, 2-3, 1) : “ The 
first invokers of the gods sped forth swiftly and performed famous (deeds) difficult to 
surpass ; the wicked people who were unable to get upon the ship of sacrifice, stayed here 
only. ” 

10, 91, 7 : vd'topadhuta ishito vdidn dnu 

trshu ydd dnnd vevishad vitishtha^e j 
d' te yatante rathyd ydtkd prthak 
Mrdhdrhsy agne ajdrdnl dhdk-shatah |! 

“ When thou, O Asc.ii, bjing fanned by the wind, extendest thyself rapidly, following thy 
desires, and reachest forth eagerly after food, the unaging flames of thee, that art burning, 
move forward swiftly like the horses of a chariot.” 

10, 142, 4: ydd udvdto nivdio yd'si Mpsat 

pr'thag eshi pragnrdhin'tva seruX \ 
yadd' te vd'to arm vd'ti socir 
vdpteva smdsni vapasi prd bliu'tna || 

“ When thou goest, devouring, over ups and downs, thou movcst as swiftly as an eager mis- 
sile. When the wind is blowing behind thy flame, thou shavest the earth as a barber the 
moustache.” By an ‘ eager missile ’ is to be understood a weapon that has been hurled against 
the enemy. Weapons are frequently described in Indian literature as druiking the blood or 
life-breath of the enemy ; see, for instance, the Mahabharatn (Kumbhakonamed.) ; 7. 27, 27 . 
pattribhiii prdnibhojanaih \ ndndrupais iaddmitrdn kruddhc nighnati Phalgune : 7, 91, 23 : 
dvishatdm asubhojhid .... yidrdcena \ 7, 111, 10 ■ iXard rudkirabhojandh ; 7, 111, 21 : te 
{iardh) .... papuh scmitam dMvc ; 7, 134, 26 : apiban sAtapidrasya ioriitam raktabhojandh 
(sc. ndrdcdh). A greedy weapon therefore means a weapon that is eager to drink the blood 
or the life-breath of the enemy. 

!0, 101, 4 : si'rd yuhjanti kavdyo 

y}tjgd' VI tanvate pr'thak j 
dh'ird devhshu sumnayu' |! 

“The wise put the ploughs together ; the el 'ver, desiring the grace of the gods, quickly make 
ready the yokes.” 

AV. 11, 3, 13 : agnail sil'ryc candrdn'-.c-i riifUarih-an 

hrahmaedry dp-^n sant'dham dndhdti | 
tn'sdm ard'rh^hi pr'thag ahhre rarnnti 
td'sdm n'gyam purusho raidium d'pah ll 

“In the fire, in the sun, in the moon, in ilatarisvan, in the waters, the Vedie .student puts 
fuel. Tlicir gleams go quickly to the eloml ; their sjurifieial butter is man, rain, waters.” 
Compare Manusmrti III. 76; agnnn prasliiknlth sanniag ddilynnt upahdithatc | "ditydj pvjatc 

rrshljr rgditcr antiam tntah projdh. 

AY. 7, 43 2 : ngner ivdsya ddlialo dnvdsya di'ihatnlj pr'tha': | 
ttd'ni etdiyershyd' )n ndnagn'iin ira sionaya J 

“ Extinguish, as (one docs) fire with water, this man’s jealousy which is burning impetuously 
(!.e., fiercely) like fire, like forest-fire.” 
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AV^ 4r, 15, 2 : sdm ikshayantu invishd'h sudd'navo 
’pd’m rdsd oshadMbhih sacantdm j 
varshdsya sdrgd mahayantu bJiu'mim 
pfthag jayarddm dsJiadhayo visvdrvpdh j] 

“ Let the strong liberal ones (sc. the Maruts) cause to behold together ; let the juices of the 
waters attach themselves to the herbs ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of 
all forms be born quickly.” 

AV. 4, 15, 3 : sdm tkshayasca yd'yato nubhdmsy 

apd'm vrgdsah gyr'thag n'd vijantdm \ 
varshdsya sdrgd mahayantu bhu'mim 
pr'thag jdyantdw. oshadhayo ciivdrupdli ji 

“ Do thou make the singers behold the clouds together ; let the swift streams of water rush 
out rapidh' ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of all forms be born quicklv.” 

Whitney in his Translation (p. 172) renders prthak in these passages as ‘ here and there 
and gives a note, after verse 4, that '‘prthak, lit. ‘ severalhq .separatelj^’ is used in these verses 
rather in the sense of ‘ all about, everywhere ’ .” It seems to me that it is preferable to 
accept here (for verses 2 and 3) the meaning, ‘ quickly, rapidly ’ established for prthak above, 
and that this makes it unnecessary to suggest a third meaning, ' all about, everywhere ’, for it. 
With regard to ver.se 4, the meaning ndnd , ‘ severally ’, niay be considered to suit well 
here and also in *4 V . 3, 19, 6 and 5, 20, 7, where too the words prthak and ghosha (in 5, 20, 7 
its synonym dhvamiyah) occur. A better sense, however, is yielded by these passages if we 
interpret prthak here as ‘ strong ’, a meaning which is a development from that of ‘ rapid, 
quick, impetuous see Vcdischc Sfndien I, p. 47 and 97 for numerous examples of such deve- 
lopment. I would therefore translate these ver.ses as follows : 

AV. 4, 15, 4 :gapd's tvopa gdyanlu md’rutdh gyarganya gkoshiyak pr'tkuk | 
sdrgd varsh/Uya vdrshato vdrshantu prihivi'm unu |! 

Let the troop.s of Maruts that shout strongly sing to thee, O Parjanya ; let gushes of raining 
rain rain along the earth.” Shouting strongly is a characteristic of the Maruts that is frequently 
mentioned in the R\ ., compare fc>r instance 1, G4, 8 : sitahdi' iva ndnadati prdeetasaj), ; 1, 85, 2 : 
dnwito arkdm jnndyanta indriydm ddhi driyy dadhire pr'snimdtarah ■, 5,54, 12: svdranti 
ghosham c'datavi 'ildydvah ; compare also 1. 1G9, 7 ; 3, 2G, 5 and Bcrgaigne II, 373. 

AV. 3, 19, G : kd dhdfshantdm maiihacan cd'jindng 
kd vird’ndui gdya'dm eta ghdshah j 
pr'thag ghrishd iduldyah kflumdnta kd Iratdm [ 
deed' indrajycshlhd imirkto yantu srnayd |1 

“• Let their energiccs b(' cxcite.l. O bounteous one ; let the shout of the conquering heroes 
arise ; let strong shemts anfl clear jubilant cri-es go up ; let the divine Maruts with Indra as 
chief go with the army.”^ To prlhMg ghoshnh in this ver.se corresponds dywndn ghoshah in 
10, 84, 4 : dyiundnlaiii ghosham lijayd’ya krnmahe. 

AV. 5, 20, 7 .• antarem'e nabhost ghdsho adu 

pr'thak tedhvduayo yantu sl'bham j 
abhl kranda standyotpipdnah 
dokakr'n milraturynya scardhV j| 

” Let there be noise between these two firmaments ; let thy sounds go swift and strong ; 
roar (at them), thunder, truculent, resounding unto the vietorv of our frientis, a good parti- 
zan. The last half-ver.se is unintelligible to me and I have therefore repeated here the 
translation of Whitney. 

Prthak has the sense of ndnd in the other passages where it occurs, namely in 1 131 
2 ; 1, 157, 1 ; 8, 43, 18 and 8, 43, 29. . . , . 
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1, 131, 2 : vtiveshu hi tvd sdvaneshu tuiijdte 

samdndm ekam vr'shatnanyavah pr'thak 

svdh sduishyamh pr'thak [ 

tdm tvd nd'vam na' parshdiiim 

sushdsya dhuri dhimahi | 

indram nd yajmis citdyanta dydvah 

stomebhir indram dydvah !| 

“ (They) call urgently to thee in all Soma-Ubations— thee that art one and common, the- 
people with excellent hymns (of praise), desiring to attain light, (call upon) separately. We 
people, glorifying Indra with praises as with sacrifices, place at the head of the strong 
(hymn), thee that, like a ship, carriest us across. ” 

1, 157, 1 : dbodhy agnir jmd ud eti su'ryo 

vy iishd's mndrd' mahy d'vo arciskd \ 
d'yukshdtdm aavind yd'tave rdtham 
prd'sdvid devdh savitd' jdgat pr'thak |l 

“ Agni has awaked ; the sun rises from the earth ; the bright dawn has opened heaven and 
earth with her light ; the (two) Asvins have yoked their chariot for going ; the divine 
Savitr has impelled the world individually (to action).” 

8, 43, 18: tuhhyamtd’ ahgirastama visvdh sukshitd yah pr'thak | 
dgne kd'mdya yemire |! 

“ Thee, 0 best of Aiigirases, have all those people with good dwelling-houses, attached te 
themselves, separate!,)-, in order to obtain their desires, 0 Agni.” 

8, 43, 29 : tubhyam ghit ti jdnd imi visvdh iukshitdyah pr’thak \ 
dhdsiin hinvanty dttave !| 

“ All the.se iieoplo with good dwelling-houses (0 Agni) have separately impelled thee to eat 
the food.” The words visvdh sukshitayah in those two verses though literally meaning ‘all 
(people) that have good dwelling-houses’ seem to be used in the sense of ‘ all (people) 
possessed of houses ; i. e. householders vihdh sukshitayah thus ; visvt grhapatayah, 
visveshu grheshu narah, grhe-grhe narah. Compare 5, 14, 4 ; 10, 91, 2 ; 1, 128, 4 ; 4, 7, 3 ; etc. 

Thus the meaning olprthak is 1. (a) quick, rapid, impetuous ; (6) strong ; and 2. sepa- 
rately, differently, diversely, variously. 

Likewise, the root prath, from which the word prthak is without doubt derived, and its 
derivative prthu seem also to signify ‘ to rush, to move quickly or swiftly ’ and ‘ swift ’ respect- 
ively. Regarding the latter word, namely prlha, it is the first member of the compound 
prthaprajna which is given in the 3Iahdvyidp(itti (Mironow’s ed. ; 48) as a synonym of 
dsuprajiia, javamprajha, tikshnaprajiia, gambkiraprajila, etc. This seems to indicate that 
prthu in prthupraj'ia means dsu or javana. 

{To be continued.) 

BOOK-NOTICES. 

The Papers ov Thomas Bowrey, 1669-1713, edited ; of the valuable Hakluyt Series. The papers now 
by Lieut. -Col. Sib R. C. Temple, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., 1 edited deal chiefly with Bowrey s movements and 
Hakluyt Society (2nd Series, No. LVII). 1927. life after his return from the East in 1689 ; but the 

If the least doubt were left in any sceptical mind story of the Mary Galley, of which Bowrey was the 

as to the correctness of the identitication of " T.B.”, principal proprietor, and its voyage under Captain 

the writer of the MS- published by the Hakluyt Joseph Tolson to Bencoolen, Batavia. Balaaore and 
Society in I90o luider the title A Gcographiial Aeeount Calcutta are of much interest to all students of early 

of Counlrirn ronnd the Bay of Bengal, 160!) to navigation in Indian waters. The editor has been 

1679, this is wholly dispelled by the discoiery in ably assisted in the matter of technical nautical 

1913 of Bowrey’s papers in the Manor House, details by Mr. G. S. Laird Clowes of the Science 

C'leeve Prior, Worcestershire. The romantic story Museum, S. Kensington. The illustrations are excel- 

of this find is delightfully told in Sir Richard lently produced, and the notes are characteristically 

Temple’ .s (lonoral Introdiictinn to this latest volume ' full and accurate. C. E. A. W. OloHAM. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

(Bangalore), vol. XVII, No. 3, January, 1927. 

This issue contains an interesting and suggestive 
article from the talented pen of Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
on The Cult of Agastya in Southern India and in 
Indonesia. We are conducted from place to place in 
South India and across the sea to P'am, Cambodia 
and the islands of he Malay Archipelago as far east 
as Bali, showing hiw deep had been the veneration 
felt for, and how wide-flung the influence cast by, 
this famous “pitcher-born ” muni. We are told that 
Agastya is still popularly known in Java as “ .Siva- 
guru ” the preceptor of Siva, or Bhattaraka- 
guru ” the revered preceptor, and that his name is 
“ used to this day in all oath formulas, in Java and 
Bali.” Mr. Gangoly considers he has proved that 
the worship of Agastya was an established cult in 
Java long before the seventh centuiy. and that it 
must have come from South India. It would have en- 
hanced the interest of the story had it been possible 
to cite evidence of the cult from Sumatra, which, as 
the “first Java ”, was in all probability affected at 
an earlier date than the islands further east. Such 
evidence might, moreover, afford some clue as to 
the origins of the kingdoms of 6rlvijaya and Malayu 
in that island, our knowledge of which has been so 
amplified by the researches of Monsieur G. Ferrand. 
The uniformity of tj-pe and detail between the 
images of Agastya at A edaranyam and Chidamba- 
ram and those of Siva-guru found at different sites 
in Java is very striking, thus tending to corroborate 
the view taken by Mr. Gangoly. At the same time ' 
it may be noted perhaps that these images bear a ; 
curious resemblance in some respects to the sculp- 
tured figures of rather unusual type found at Garhwa 
in the Allahabad district and at Pampapura near 
Mirzapur, which S herring (Tribes and Castes, I, 
357f.; JRAS., 1871, p. 376 f.) described as “ bearded 
Bhar figures.” C. E. A. W. Oluha.m. 

P.tvANADUTAM OF Dhoyi, published by the Sans- 
krit Sahitya Parijad, Calcutta. 

This is a Sanskrit poem on the model of tlie well- 
known work of Kalidasa, the eghaduta. The exj.st- 
ence of a manuscript of this work was brought to no- 
tice by that veteran n unuscript collector, Maliama- 
hopadhyaya Harapn.sad hastri. It was published 
first of all in the pr, ceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 190.7 from a single manuscript. The new 
edition is based upon three manuscripts, the earliest 
of them being datable in the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, and the other two belonging rather to 
the middle of the nineteenth. The previous editions 
are also made use of for the purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the edition still leaves much to be de- 
sired, it is a great improvement upon its predecessor. 

This is a work referable to the court of the last 
great Sena ruler of Bengal, Lakshmaijasena. All that 
we can say about the precise date of the work, accord- 
ing to the learned editor, is that the poet belonged to 
the twelfth century, and the work was composed 
before a.d. 1205, when it got to e quoted by others. 


In regard to the matter of the work, it is more 
or less conientional in character, and even the 
geographical information that it contains does not 
compare very favourably with that of the Mgghaduta 
itself. The work has, however, its worth, at least for 
the sake of comparison, and careful study of it will 
enable industriou.s student.s to pick out details of 
value. The eiliting and publishing of the poem are 
both creditable, and we congratulate Mr. Chakra varti 
on the result of his labours. S. K. Aiyanoar. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 

46, No. 3, September, 1926. 

In Some Misunderstandings about India, being the 
Presidential Address delivered before the Society 
at Philadelphia in April, 1926, Mr. W. E. Clark 
i draws attention to the exaggerated emphasis so often 
: placed upon the spiritual and religious elements in 
I Indian life, and makes a strong appeal, supported by 
! sound argument, for the devotion of more attention 
to the huge mass of literature that has come down 
to us on subjects of “ a practical and worldly nature” 
— to the “ neglected subject of Indian realien.” He 
; adverts to the special importance of the inscriptions, 
j and pleads for an adequately edited compilation of 
i such as have been found to date, in a form that will 
enable them t o be reatlily used by research workers. 
He also urges the need for fuller study of the part 
[ilayed by guild organizations and of the references to 
sea-voyages, as we now know, largely from the re- 
.searches of French and Dutch scholars, that the 
Indians wore “one of the greatest navigating 
.ind colonizing )ieoplos of antiquity.” This sug- 
gestive address is commended to the notice of that 
rapidly increasing body of Indian scholars interested 
in the past liistory of their land, to whom perhaps 
further acknowledgment is due. It may be added 
that the e.xtensive .laina literature, hitherto so in- 
adequately studied by Western workers, is likely to 
prove a most prolific and valuable mine of informa- 
tion, that merits sy.stematic working. 

In The Original Rdindgana Mr. E. Washburn Hop- 
kins compares several jia.ssages in the North-Western 
Recension text with the Bombay and Bengal ver- 
.sions, with .special reference to the question whether 
t here ever was an Adi-Rihmiyana. He comes to the 
conclusion that it is vain to hope to reconstruct any 
Adi-Rdmdyana by working back from the textual 
lariations in the leccri.sion.s available to us. If it 
had been a case of manuscript copy-makers such a 
condition .as now cxjst.s would have been almost im- 
possible. He thinks, therefore, with Jacobi, that 
the text must have been handed down by word of 
mouth, and that the bards who transmitted it were 
respoiLsiblo for the variations. “At some vague 
period,” he adds, “ these oral versions were reduced 
to writing according to the local authorities and the 
written texts still hold the divagations of various 
ancient barils.” His long critical study of the epics 
invests Mr. Hopkin.s’ views with exceptional value 
and interest for all students of the Rdmdyana. 

0. E. A. AV. Oi.dham. 
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The Jaina Gazette ; the monthly organ of the 

All-India Jain Association, vol. XXI, Xo. ti, 

June, 1925. Jaina Gazette Office, George Town, 

Jladras. 

This issue of the Jaina monthly organ contains 
an interesting article on the Vratyas, by Professor 
Q. Chakra varti of the Presidency College, Madras, 
which was one of the papers read at the Third 
All-India Oriental Conference in Decem.ber, 1924. 
The author commences by a rapid survey of existing 
information and theories about the Vhatyas, and 
suggests that an explanation consonant with all 
the available facts is forthcoming, provided tha+ 
we discard the prevalent but inaccurate belief 
that Jainism originated with Mahavira about the 
year 527 B.c. Itmay be admitted. thatParsvanatl. a, 
the twenty- third Tirthankara, was a historicrl figure, 
and this admission implies that Jainism in some- 
form or another must have been in existence in 
the eighth century B.c. Professor Chakravarti 
discusses the historicity of the earlier Tirthankaras, 
the influence of the famous Ikshvaku clan of ihe 
Kshatriyas on early Aryan culture, and the chai-actcr 
and tenets of the A'atia, who are mentioned in Vodic 
literature. Thence he deduces the view that early 
in the Vedic period an influential school had ai-isen 
which deprecated the sacrificial cult of the Vedas 
and eventually preached the doctrine of ol'.inyfi, 
thereby incurring the hatred and contempt of the 
Indra-worshipping Vedic Aryans. In other woids 
the Vratyas signified to non-Jaina writers 'iht 
observers of the Vrata,” in contradistinction to 
the performers of sacrifices, and these Vratyas 
preached the ahim^a vrata, enjoined by Vrishabha- 
revived by Parsvanath, and adopted by Mah uiia. 

This theory differs somewhat from that suggested 
by Professor Samaddar in his recent publication. 
The Glories of Ala^jadha. He holds that the Vratyas 
were merely Aryans, who had advanced beyond 
the territorial limits of the main body of Vedic 
Aryans in the Panjab, and, as pioneers of liberal 
tendencies, had formed an advance settlement in 
Magadha, where their ancient Brahmanic rites 
cud ideas undenvont modification. Prote.-.s-or 
Chakravarti, on his side, holds that the term 
Vratya “ was applied to the religious protestants 
among the Aryans who were opposed to the ritiialnm 
of the cult of Indra, and was extended to the 
lower orders among the [followers of the] new fiiitli. 
The earec-r of designation is thus the reverse of 
what was suggested by Rama Krishna Bhagatnt, 
according to whom it first implied a harbiiroiis 
non-Aryan tribe and later on came to be applied 
to some Aryans. Knowing the ari.stocratic re.ci.’.l 
pride of the Aryans, w e can never tor a moment 
believe that they allowed themselves to be dcsigiiatixl 
by such a term with its implication of liai barity 
»n4 rajechha life.” 

Professor Chakravarti proffers his theory with 
all modesty, fie does not regard it ns the only 


pos.sible solution ol the pioblem, but ii.inli' cd'l'ets 
it as a working hj-pothesis, which appears to fit 
in with existing facts and eeidence. It is on that 
account the more worthy of study : and while 
any final decision of the matter is at present 
impossible, it is clear that an acceptance by scholars 
( t the view that Jainism was already in existence 
a.s a religious and ethical doctrine about the date 
■ f the Brahrniinas would go far towards establishing 
the plausibility of Professor Chakrae arti's theory. 
The article is suggestieo and well-written. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

T.vttvasaxgr.vha, two volumes. Gaekwad's Oriental 

Series, Xos. XXX and XXXI. 

The Gaikwad's Oriental Series, published under 
the authority of the government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda. is one of the most useful and 
interesting of the series of .Sanskrit publications 
which are at present being issued in India. The others 
that challenge a ready comparison are the series of 
publications that used to be isisued regularly by the 
(Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
M.vsore, and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, for 
which the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri was mainly responsible. These publications 
by the most forward Indian .States have had to 
-tioulder the responsibility which the .A.siatic Society 
of Bengal had assumed and discharged with so 
much distinction in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
The Gaikwad's Senes is characterised by the 
comparatively rare character of the works selected 
for publication and the combined lo.trning. eastern 
and western, with which the works are usually 
edited. In this respis-t they challenge a ready 
comparison, perhaps to its own ailv.iutage, with 
publications of the Ith.iudarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

The work under ret iow is of a class with the 
Snrvadarrann Sanfjniha of Mfidliavacharya. The 
work, a comjMirativoly brief one with the commen- 
tary which is voluminous, constitutes something 
like a cycloptedia of Indian logic for the eighth 
century after Christ. It is the work of an author 
hv name Santarakshita,who lived early in the eiglnh 
century in India and p.n^od on in the forties of th.it 
century to Tilict, when- he established a .school of 
Buddhism. It is a work which may, more or less, be 
describ(?d as belonging to Mahay .'mism and t rcating of 
logic in particular. He has. therefore, to controvert 
all the systems of logic i hen known, .lud establish, 
on the basis of that compar.iliw study, tl-.e superior 
excellence of Mahayuna louic aci cpteil as such. He 
has to pass under review a pretty large number of 
w orks and critieisi' them Of the~e there are as many 
as sixty to seventy ant hois under reference. The 
work is coinniented on by his ow n disciple Kamala- 
sila, and the commentary is known as the Barijikn. 
The commentator adds to the \alue of the publi- 
cation by making clear the references which are 
made only allushely hy S.imarakshita. Between 
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the author and his disciple therefore we get, as it 
ware, a conspectus of the learning of logic, and the 
stage that learning had reached in the eighth 
ceiiturj- A.D., the period when Buddhism remained 
stiU so far in good repute that the rising dynasty 
of Tibet adopted the religion and introduced it in 
the ‘ land of snow 

The work is edited with a very- considerable 
amount of creditable care and learning by Pandit 
Embar Krishnamacharya and Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya. The latter provides an illuminat- 
ing Englisli introduction which puts into requisition 
all that is known of Indian logic and Indian logicians, 
and the introduction covers as many as a hundred 
and fifty pages, while the Sanskrit Praatdvana of 
seventy pages exliibits great learning and contains 
in it, as part of it, a versified summary of all the 
systems brouglit under advertence in the Tattm'>an- 
qraha. The work is of such great value for this de- 
partment of learning, and even for the general | 
history of Indian culture, that we congratulate the 
editors and the Government of His Highness the 
Gaikw’ad on the publication. S. K. Aiyaxgae. 


Joubnal of Obibntal Research, Madbas, vol. I, 
part I, January 1927. 

Another quarterly scientific Journal has been start- 
ed in Madras, showing how far the interest in research 
has progressed in India among the natives of that land. 
It was only the other day that we noticed a similar 
J oumal in Rajahmundry, and we welcome every such 
new comer into the antiquarian and archaeological 
field, provided its work is as good and sound as that of 
the two new JoumaU. It is by local effort on the spot 
that the study of the history, literature and philo- 
sophy of the country can be really forwarded. Ge- 
neral enquiry, like that of the Asiatic Societies is 
of course necessary in order to keep us in touch with 
the progress of learning as a whole, but it is the 
local associations that can bring the details to light. 

A considerable difference is observable in the two 
first numbers of the new magazines. The Rajah- 
mundry papers were chiefly historical ; the Madras 
I papers are chiefly on literature and philosophy. No 
doubt as time goes on both will exhibit researches in 
all directions, and let us hope that the excellence of 
the first issues will be maintained. R. C. Temfee. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COLOURS OF THE GODS. 

A correspondent writes to me : “ talking of popu- 
lar Indian beliefs as to Christianity, when 1 was 
in Bihar the peasant.s were firmly convinced that 
the Christian God was sky-blue in colour. This, 
of course, was quite proper, as their own Krishqa 
was dark-blue. The belief was founded on a very 
old version of the Lord’s Prayer which commenced 
‘He Asmani Bfip.' " R. C. Temple. 

MUrtSCLMEN. 

The use by Europeans of the incorrect term Mus- 
stilmen for Musahniins has already been noted, in 
this Journal, anti here is another instance from 
an unsuspected source. 

1866. About the middle of the twelfth century, 
a rumour circtilated through Europe that there 
reigned in Asia, a powerful Christian Emperor, 
Presbyter Johannes. In a bloody fight he had 
broken the power of the Mussulmen. — S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths oj the Middle Ages, p. 29. 

R. C. Temple. 

A NOTE OX PIRACY IN EASTERN WATERS. 

There are several omissions in Mr. Charles Hill’s 
valuable notes on the above subject. One of the 
moat entertaining of the early pirates was Captain 
Mucknell. Ho had been fined for calling the 
Puritans “ Red-headed devils,” This incensed him, 
and fuel was added to the flame, when he was 
ordered to give a state-room on his vessel, the JoAn, 
to the Portuguese'Governor of Mozambique, and his 
dusky family. ‘’They would all be poisoned,’’ 
ho said, “ if these blacks stayed long aboard.” 
Two of the Coiiqiany's olticers who were on board 
threatened to report him, whereupon Mucknell 
got them to go ashore for a picnic at Johanna, 


and then marooned them. He disposed of other 
opponents by cropping their ears or landing them 
at St. Helena. When in his cups, we are told, he 
would say “ I am a Prince at Sea. I am the 
proudest man on Earth. I am a Coekny, that’s 
my glory ! ” He spent most of his time hovering 
round the Canary Isles, where he plundered the 
Company's shipping. The Parliament’s ships once 
hunted him on to the rocks off the Scilly Islands, but 
he escaped, and a gold chain was offered for his cap- 
ture. However, there is no record that ho was ever 
brought to book. (English Factories, 1612-6, p. 262.) 

.‘Another famous corsair was Hugo Lambert, a 
Dutchman who sailed under French colours, and 
got the Fiench factory into very bad odour by 
plundering a treasure-ship belonging to the Queen 
of Bijapur. Her IMajesty was taking a vast store of 
jewels, silks, and carpets, with her on the Mecca pilgri - 
mage, to distribute as gifts, when Hugo intercepted 
the shij). The famous father Ambrose, the Capu- 
chin,whose word was law at Surat, liad to intervene 
on behalf of his compatriots. (Th^venot’s Voyages 
des Indes Orientales, ed. 1727. vol. V, chap. XI.) 

Several pirates are mentioned in Ovington. On 
p. 438 ho narrates the adventures of one Captain 
Say, who was captured by the notorious Sanga- 
nians. On [)age 468, ho mentions a certain 

Captain A S, who committed piracies in the 

vicinity of Mocha. I have never been able to 

identify Captain A S, or to find out anything 

further about Captain Say. As I am engaged in 
editing Ovington, I should be grateful to any reader 
who could kindly assist me, or tell me if he has 
found any contemporary references to them in 
the Conqjany’s Records or other literature. 

H. G. Rawlihson. 
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147—1.30, 163n 


P.E.W. 


P.E.W. 
177, 178, 
P.E.W'. 
125, 127, 
P.E.W'. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 


Dravidian Linguistic Studies in the Company’s 
days, the promotion, of . . . . 1 

Dravidians . . . . 9o — 97, 

Driffield, Charles, tomb-stone of, in Thana 
Drummond, Robert 


Eaot India Company, Dutch . . P.E.W'. 143 

East India Com[)an\ . Ercni li . . P.E.W. 14(i 

Eastlake, Capt. T. .. P.E.W. 129, 130 

Eaves, (pirate) . . . . P.E.W. 141 

Edessa . . 42, 45n., 86, 88n., 161, 163, 166n, 

Edwardes, S. M. . . . . . . . . , . 41 

eem-heang (yen) . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Elizabeth P.E.W. 145 

Elk P.E.W'. 200, 201 

Elliot, Capt. the Hon’ble G. . . P.E.W'. 198 

Ellis, F. W'. 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9 

Emily . . . . .. .. .. ..176 

England, Ed. (pirate), P.E.W'. 146, 148—150, 152 


English, the. in Surat 


220, 221 


Enthoven, R. E., Spirit Basis of Belief And 
Custom . . . . . . . . . . . . 78 

Epigraphy. Moslem, in the Gwalior State 

101—104, 144—146 
Essex .. P.E.W. 133, 135, 139, 140, 188 
Eusthathius of Antioch, .. S2n., 161, 162, 166n. 

Evans, Capt. J. . . . . . . P.E.W'. 129 

Eve, tomb of . . . . . . 140 

Every, (pirate) . . . . . . P.E.W'. 133 

Exeter .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 152 

Expedition .. .. .. P.E.W. 132, 148 

Exposition de r^centes dScouvertes et de r^cents 
travaux archiologiqucs en Afghanistan rt en 
Chine, (book-notice) . . 118 


Drummond, Capt. R. .. P.E.W. 133, 136 

Drury, Admiral .. .. P.E.W'. 193 

Drury, Comm. A. \ . . . P.E.A\ . 197 

Drury, Robt. . . P.E.W'. 127, 128, 13Sn, 145 

Drysdale, Capt. P.E.W. 132 

du Bose, Capt. P.E.W. 132 

du Bourges, Fr., S.J. . . . . . . 3, 7 

Duncan, Governor J. P.E.W. 189 

Dundas, Capt. J. . . . . P.E.W'. 176 

du Perron, A. . . . . • ■ 2 

Dupleix .. ■■ ..P.E.W. 159, 161 

Durag-gan, Maurya Rflja . . . . 213 

DurgEid&sa . . . . . . >S.M.S.R. 1 

Durgel Mahigiisuramardini . . . . 130 

Duroiselle, C., The Pageant of King Mindon, 

Mem. A. S. I. No. 27 100 

du Tachard, Fr. .. P.E.W. 132 

Dutch, the, in Surat. 218. 220. 221; P.E.W. 198. 

199, 201 

Dvrarka, temple of . . P.E.W. 202, 203 


Eagle P.E.W. 139. 1.34, 15.3 

I'laat India Company, 187,188 ; P.E.W'. 146 


Fabricius, J. Ch. . . 

4, 7 

Fa-hsien 

167 

Fair Chance 

P.E.W'. 140 

Fame 

P.E.W'. 142, 170 

fand 

56, 67 

fanams 

of Rama Raja . . 

186—188 

Kali 

186 

Kadamba 

189 

Fancy 

..P.E.W. 148, 149 

fankoo, fan-foo 

207 

Farmer, Capt. G. . . 

P.E.W. 176 

Fattel Curreem 

P.E.W'. 204 

Faujddr 

203; P.E.W'. 125 

Fazil Kareem 

P.E.W’. 204 

Ferris, Capt. W . 

P.E.W'. 201 

Fitz William 

P.E.W'. 176 

Flags ;— 

.\rab 

P.E.W. 202 

Black 

P.E.W'. 146—149, 201 

Bloody . . 

P.E.W. 127, 139, 147, 1.30 

Dotoo's Colours 

P.E.W'. 175 

East India Company’ 

B .. P.E.W’. 150 

English Colours 

P.E.W'. 155, 173 
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INDEX 


Flags — conld. 


Galati 

P.E.W. 171 

Europe . . 

P.E.W. 15S 

Gallon, Capt. T. 

P.E.W. 135 

Green 

P.E.W. 163 

Gaijapati . . 

132, 192, 193 

Joasmi . . 

P.E.W. 189 

Gaijapesvaram inscription 

192 

Jolly Eoger 

P.E.W. 146, 147, 148 i 

qanas 

18 

King’s Jack 

..P.E.W. 127, 133 

Ganesa 

. . 96, 98, 131—133 

Ladrone . . 

P.E.W. 196 

Gardiner, A., (pirate) 

P.E.W. 137 

Maratha . . 

P.E.W. 173 

Gaures. See Parsees. 


Moors Colours, red 

P.E.W. 163 

Gausam Deo 

131 

Mughal . . 

P.E.W. 133 

Gaj er, Sir John 

P.E.W. 129 

Muscat Colours . . 

P.E.W. 129 

Gayer, Sir Thos. . . 

. . P.E.W. 125, 126 

Old Roger 

..P.E.W. 147,148 

Gaj-ni, Gajni 

. . 170, 171 

Pirate 

P.E.IV. 148 

Geddes, Capt. 

P.E.W. 178 

Red, P.E.W. ISo, 143, 

147—149, 1!38, 163, 173 

Generous Friends . . 

P.E.W. 179 

Red Ensign 

P.E.W. 167 

Gentiles. See Hindus. 


Rogues’ . . 

P.E.W. 135—137 

George, C. (pirate) 

P.E.W. 130 

.St, George’s Colours 

P.E.W. 149 

German Mary 

P.E.W. 127 

Sivaji's . . 

P.E.W. 135 

Gervasius. St . 

82n. 

Soog 

P.E.W. 198 

getah 

205 

White 

..P.E.W. 161,201 

Getrovwigheul 

P.E.W. 171 

“ flogging round the fleet 

■’ in the merchant 

gfii 

9.3n., 130n., 131, 132 

service 

P.E.W. 176 

ghrita 

93n. 

Floyer 

P.E.W. 178 

Gillespie, Col. 

P.E.W. 199 

Fly (Ply ?) . . 

P.E.W. 185, 187, 188 ; 

Gillet 

P.E.W. 192 

Flying Dragon 

P.E.W. 146, 151 i 

Gilmour, Capt. P. 

P.E.W. 180 

Folk-Songs of the Tuluvas 

.. 13—17,74—78 1 

Gingee 

.. 187,188 

Foote, Capt. C. 

P.E.W. 185 ' 

Glatton 

P.E.W. 175 

Forgiveness 

P.E.W. 138 

Gloucester . . 

P.E.W. 179 

Fort Dauphin (Dolphin) . . 

P.E.W. 127, 128, 145 ■ 

Glover, Capt. Alph. 

P.E.W. 165 

Fort St. George 

P.E.W. 155, 157 

Godolphin . . 

P.E.W. 142 

Fort William 

P.E.IV. 172 

gods, colours of the 

236 

Foucher, A., Exposition des ricenies dicouvertes. 

Goes, Benedict 

213 

etc., en Afghanistan et en Chine (Musee Gui- 

Goha, Guhadatta . . 

170,172.173 

met Series, 1925) 

118 

gold, (in currency) 

. . 210—213 

Foul is, Capt. 

P.E.W. 134 

goldschuyt . . 

207, 210 

Fourgette, Capt. . . 

P.E.W. 132 

Gondophares (Gudnaphar), 78, 88n., 163n., 178 — 180 

foursdar. See Faujddr. 


Gopi Talao, Surat 

218 

Fox . . 

. P.E.W. 175, 181, 187 

Gordon, Major 

P.E.W. 172 

Francis, Capt. 

P.E.W. 128 

Gordon, Comm. J. 

P.E.W. 144 

Francis Xavier, Saint 

1, 149, 150n. 

Gosf right (Gospright ?) 

P.E.W. 127, 146 

Franciscans 

.. 83n., 184 

Gough 

89, 90, 92 

Franks 

43, 44, 46n 

Gourlay, Capt. 

P.E.W. 193 

Freeman, Comm. F. 

P.E.W. 164, 16( 

Goiivea, Friar.123, 124.128,147.151, 152. 18ln.. 165n. 

French Company, Stories about, at Surat, 203, 204 

Governor Raffles 

P.E.W. 199 

Friendship 

P.E.W. 125, 128 

Gowan, Lieut. C. G. 

P.E.W. 189 

Funter, Capt. R. . . 

P.E.W. 182 

Oracedieu . . 

P.E.W. 129n. 

Further Dialogues of The 

Buddha, translated 

Graham, Lieut. W. G. 

P.E.W. 189 

from the Pali of the Majjhima Nikaya, by 

Grahilot (Guhilot) 

. . . . . . . . 170 

Lord Chalmers, (book-notice) . . . . . . 181 

grdmadevatd 

06 

Fury 

P.E.W, 188, 189 

Grant, Mr. . . 

P.E.W. 203, 204 



Grantham . . 

P.E.W. 141 



Graves, Capt. 

P.E.W. 197 



Gravesome, Capt. . . 

P.E.W. 200 



Great Mahomet 

P.E.W. 125, 126 



Great Mogul 

201, 204, 221, 222 



Green, Capt. T. 

P.E.W. 136 



Greenhaugh, Capt . 

P.E.W. 139 



Greenu'ich . . 

P.E.W. 149, 150 



Greer, Capt. W. 

P.E.W. 176 

Gabriel, Mar 

41, 44, 82n., 83n., 86—8! 

Greig, Capt. W. 

P.E.W. 190 

Gaja Singh, Raja of Kachwaha 101 

Greyhound . . 

P.E.W. 140, 151, 152, 197 
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fjT^ia. See svasara. 

Grierson, Sir G. A. 

The Root Acch in Modctn India 
Griffin, Admiral T. 
guanza 
Guardian 
Guda 

Gudnaphar (Gundaphar). See Goe 
Guhila Kings of Mewar . . 

Guhilot (Grahilot) 

Gukamaglam (Gukamagalam) . . 
Gurumurthy Sastri, K. . . 


1 

Hecate, H. M. S. . . 

P.E.W. 

199 

4 

Helen 

P.E.W. 

199 

210, 224 

Hemachandra 

10, 23, 26, 72, 74, 

224 

P.E.W. 159 

Henrietta 

P.E.W. 145, 

146 

. . 208 

Heras, The Revd. H., S.J, 



P.E.W. 168 

The Writing of History 



176 

..78 

Herbert, Jolm 

P.E.W. 

174 

rhares. 

Herstlet, (author of China 

Treaties) 

211 

.. 169—174 

Hervas, Fr., S. J. . . 


4 

. . no 

Hester 

P.E.W. 

144 

42, 45n., 84n. 

Hibbert, Capt. T. . . 

P.E.W. 

145 

. . 6, 7 

Hibernia 

P.E.W. 

171 

101—104, 

Jlicks, Capt. Z. . . 

P.E.W. 

143 

1 14—146 

Hill, Capt. C. 

P.E.W. 

132 


Hilliard, Capt. 

P.E.W. 

1.33 


Himyaritic inscription 

21 

—23 


Habban 88n., 177—180 

Haft-Ajar . . . . ..172 

Halijax P.E.W. 101, 163 

Halliman (Sultan of Johanna) .. P.E.W. 134 
Halsey (pirate), P.E.W. 120, 133, 135, 138 — 140 
Hamilton, Capt. A. .. P.E.W. 130,142—145 
Han dynasty . . . . . . . . 207 

Hankin, E. H. 

The Drawing of Geometric Patterns in Saracenic 


H-nda Polity, bv K. P. Jayaswal, (book-notice), 

17—10 

Hinduism . . . . . . 91 — 98> 130 

Hindus . . . . . . . • ■ ■ 200 

Hiruka . . . • . . . . 60 

History of Burma, from The Earliest Times lo 
March 10, 1824, by G. E. Harvey, (book- 


Hanleden, J. E., S.J. 

4 

Hanover 

P.E.W. 153 

Hanum^ . . 

96, 130,133 

Harappa 

95 

Harcourt 

P.E.W. 175 

Hardy, Lieut. 

P.E.W. 203 

Hare. See Windhondt. 


Hare, Capt. J. 

P.E.W. 128 

Harland, Capt. R. 

P.E.W. 134 

Harrier, H. M. S 

. . P.E.W. 187, 197 

Harrington.. P.E.W. 160, 162, 163 

Harriott 

P.E.W. 139 

Harris, Capt. J. 

125, 159 

Harrison, Capt. Ed. 

P.E.W. 127 

Harvey, Capt. 

P.E.W. 150 

Harvey, G. E. 


History of Burma from the 

Earliest Times to 

March lOtfi, 1824 

215 

Harwich 

P.E.W. 127 

Hasan. See Dilawar Khan Ghori. 

Hastings 

P.E.W. 127 

H5thlgumpha inscription 

140 

Hawke 

P.EW. 157 

Hawkeswell, Lieut. 

P.E.W. 181 

Hawkins. Sir Richard 

..P.E.W. 141,147 

Hayes, Lieut. 

P.E.W. 177 

Hayes, Comm . 

P.E.W. 181 

Hayes, Capt. .J. 

P.E.W. 184 

Heath cote 

P.E.W. 162 


P.E.W. 


. 215 
. 167 
20 5n. 

. 158 
..135 
13—17, 74—77 
.. 211,212 
P.E.W. 204 


notice) . . 

Hiuen-tsang 
hnajdt-kwele 
Holden, Capt. T. . . 

Hoi {festival 
Holeyas, a song of the 
Hong Kong 
Hope 
Hopewell 

Hopewood (Hopgood), Capt. 

Hoppo, the 
Hormuz 

Hornygold, pirate 
Horsham 
Houghton 

Howard. T. (pirate) 

Hugo, Lambert 
Hultzsch, E. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I, In- 
criptions of A^oka 


P.E.W. 


P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 


199 

189 

175 
171 
154 
138 

176 
133 


199, 203, 204, 236 


human sacrifices . . 

Hume 

Huns 

Hunter 

Hurle, Capt. J. . . 
Hutchinson, Comm. W. . 
Hyde, Capt. R. (Comm.), 


90 

95—98, 131, 133n., 134 
89, 00 

196 

. . P.E.W. 154, 165 
P.E.W. 127 
P.E.W. 162 
P.E.W. 141, 149 


Ibn Batuta 
Ibn Muhalhal 
Ichchhani . . 
idols 


..167 
122n. 
48— 5(t 
98, 99 
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INDEX 


Tgiiahaperi . . 

Ignatius, Mar (Patriarch) 
Ikgvaku clan 
Hlanuns 
Imam Husaip 
impalement 
Inchbird, Capt. J.. . 

India, St. Thomas in, 

121—128, 147 
India, 93, 95 ; ancient tribes of 
India 


81n. 

43, 46n., 83n., 88n. 

216, 235 
P.E.W. 156 

171 

97 

P.E.W. 161n., 162 
41—46, 78, 81—88, 

-155, 177—186, 161—166 
..216 
P.E.W. 139 
. . 167 



143 

P.E.W. 

175 

“ 225, 

226 

P.E.W. 

142 

P.E.W. 

127 

27- 

-29 


Indian historj', historical bias in 
Indian Queen. See Defiance. 

Indra, 110, 113, 137, 138, 228, 2.30—23.3, 235 
Indukodaivarman . . 
hulustry 

Ingnoda inscription of Vijayapaladeva 
Ingram, Capt ... 

InlesB, Capt. 

Inscriptions ; — 

.^eoka’s Rock Edicts, date of . . 
nina-nim-ki Masjid at Ujjam (unnamed), 144 — 146 
Copper-plate grant of Thomas Cana, 121 — 128. 

147 — 155, 177 — 180 

inscriptions of Dliaravar^a Paraiuara of .Aim, 

47—51 

Inscription of the time of Maharaja Surapala- 
deva . . . . . , . . . . 225, 226 

Inscription of Yasodhavala Parainara 10 — 12 

Himyaritic , . . . 21 — 2.3 

.An Ancient Inscription in The Jhalawar State, 213 
Knravalangad bell inscription from Travan- 
core . . . . . . . . . . 129 

101—104 
14.5, 146 
. . 99 

.. 17.3 
1 1, 172 
.. 215 
174n. 

. . 173 
10, 11 
225, 226 
.. 192 


Persian Inscription from Xarwar Fort 
of the reign of Akbar 
of Asoka 
Atapur . . 

BijolySn . 

Burmese 
Chatsu 
Chitor 
Chitorgarh 
Ingnoda . . 

Gaijapesv'aram . . 

Hathigumpha 

Kottayam Plates of Sthapu Ravi 

in Madras Presidency . . 

of MaJayavarina Pratihara 

Mampalli plates of Sri Vallabhan Kodai of 


140 

141 
79 

225 


Vepad 

.. 141 

Morvi 

. . 196 

MotupaUi, of Gaijgapati of Kakatiya 

. . 192 

at Myazedi 

.. 215 

Neminatha Temple 

. . 10 

Parur 

. 181 

of Prithviraja Chaulmn 

48, 49 

Perunna . . 

141—143 

SamOli 

.. 172 

of Somesvara Chauhan. . 

49, 50 

of the time of Suraphladeva 

225, 226 

Tirukkaditthnam 

.. 141 

Tiruvalia plates of Rajasekhara 

. . 141 


Inscriptions — contd. 
Tiruvanchikulam Temple 
of Yasodhavala Paramara 
of Vijayapaladeva 
of Vishijuvarma 
Copper-plate inscriptions : — 
Alina . . 

Cranganore 

Malabar 

Quilon Tarisa 82, 85, 
Tinivalangadu 
Copper -plates wanted : — 
Gujarat Chaulukya . . 
M41va Paramara 
A’alabhi 

C'opper-plates inquired of : — 
of Konkan Viceroys . . 

I nternational Law of Ancient 
A iswanatha, (book-notice) 
Iian 
Iranians 

Trnpcli . . 41 

Iraq 

Ireland, John, (piiate) 

Isa upanijad 
Ismail, Raja of Siak 
Itappalli. Seelrapeli. 


lOon., 178 
10—12 
. . 225, 226 

..117 

172 

82 

82, 88 

121n., 177, 183, 184 
218 

195 

195 

195 

20 

India, by S. V. 

58 

196 

93, 94 

45n . .Sin., 84n., 88 
. . 39 

. . P.E.W. 127, 129 

157 

P.E.W. 174 


83n., 87, 88n. 
P.E.W. 168 


Jaballaha (Jene Ally) 

Jacatra 

Jackson, V'. H., 

Journal of Francis Buchanan (afterwards 

Hamilton) in Patna and Oaya . . 80 

Jacob, (Mar. Bishop), 43, 83n., 87, 124, 149, 

150n., 152, 162, 181, 182, 184 
Jacob of Sarug 163n., 177— 179 


Jagadekamalla 
Jago, Capt. S. 
jdgri 
Jahhngir 
JahbalohO . . 

Jaimin! 

Jahui Gazette, vol. 21, (book-notice) 
Jaina, Svetambara, iconography 
Jainism 

Jaitsi Pamar, Par mara of Abu 
Jaivsli 

James (pirate) 

James, Capt. Wm. 

Jami Mosque, Badaun 
Jami Mosque, Irich 
Jane 

.Tapan, coinage of . . 


..191 
P.E.W. 139 
. . 201 & n. 

..167 
. . 43 

156—158 
. . 235 
2.3, 26 
72. 236 
48 — 60 
. . 91 

..P.E.W. 131,133 
P.E.W. 167, 168, 170 
. . 117 

117 

P.E.W. 179 
207 
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Japher, Raden (pirate) . . 
Java, occupied by the British 
Jayaswal, K. P. 

Hindu Polity 
Jeakes, Capt. 

Jenkins, Comm. R. 

Jesuits 
Jews 

Jhaiawftr State, discovery 
tion in 
Jinas, list of 

Joasmis . . P.E.W 
Jobson, Comm. W. 

Johanan, Mar 


of an 


166 


P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 


181 

199 


17—19 
P.E.W. 202 
P.E.W. 160—164 
83n., 85— 88n. 
..141 
ancient inscrip- 

..213 
23—26 
183, 184, 187—190 
P.E.W. 157, 158 
147 &n.. 182, 183 


Kanarese, study of Kanarese language, 4 — 9 

Kanchi 193, 194 

Kandapparaja . . . . . , 1 63n. 

Kannaki . . . . . . . . . . . . 196 

KafinOr . . . . . . . , . . . . 162 

Karma . . . . . . 56, 157 

Karpakarabai, (goddess) . . . . . . 198 

K§,r9pajini . . • • . . . , . . 156 

K5,8akrtsna. . ■ ■ . . . . 156 

Ka,eis . . • • 216 

Kataha . . . . 216 

Kathd . . . . . . . . . . 17 

KathiavSd •• •• •• ..172 

Katutturutti (Carturte),81n,, 128 &n,, 166n., 181, 182 


Johanna 

P.E.W. 

134 

Katyayana 

94n. 

John 


236 j 

Kavaliyadavalli, treasure trove . . 

. . 190, 192 

John IV, of Portugal 


139 ! 

Kaveripattapam . . 

182n. 

John and Rebecca . . 

P.E.W. 

128 

Kechil, Raja of Siak 

P.E.W. 144 

Jonathan Duncan . . 

P.E.W. 

181 

Keer, Lieut .-Col. . . 

P.E.W. 200 

Johnson, Capt. R. 

P.E.W. 

152 

Keir, Sir W. G 

P.E.W. 202 

Jolly Roger. See Flags. 



Keith, Arthur Berneclale. 


Jones, Capt. 

P.E.W. 

141 

The Religion and Philosophy of 

The Veda and 

Jones, Evan 

P.E.W. 125, 

120 1 

Vpanishads . . 

. . 117 

Jordon, Capt. Wm. 

P.E.W. 

155 

Kelb 

, , 22 

Joseph, Bishop 

161 & n., 106n. 

Kemmel, Capt. 

P.E.W. 197 

Joseph, T. K. 



Kemsaunts 

P.E.W. 203 

What The Apostle Thomas IV rote from India, 

78 

Kennedy, Capt. T. 

P.E.W. 148 

Journal of Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamil- 


Keppa (Peter) 

. . 179, 180 

ton) in Patna and Oaya, edited by V. H. 


Kerala (Malabar) . . 

141, 151, 154 

Jackson, (book-notice) 


80 

KetsOn of Qonya, (Qeson, Qison), Christian mer- 

Journal of Indian History, vol. IV. part II, edit- 


chant 

.. 150,151 

ed by Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar,(book- 


Keys, Lieut. 

P.E.W. 181 

notice) 


100 

Khem Sawant P.E.W. 162 — 164, 170, 176 

Journal of Oriental Research. Madras, vol. I, 


Khonds of Sambalpur 

95, 96, 130n. 

part I, (book-notice) . . 


236 

Khusru. See Kutbu'd-din I-bak. 


Journal of The American Oriental 

Society, vol. 

• 

Khusru Parvez 

.. 171 

46, (book-notice) 


234 

Khwaja Commodo 

P.E.W. 133, 136 

Juan Fu-ying 

P.E.W. 

182 

Kidd, (pirate) 

P.E.W. 126. 133 

Juan Kwangping . . 

P.E.W. 

182 

King, Capt . 

P.E.W. 199 

Junaid (Governor of Sind) 


144 

King Oeorye 

P.E.AV. . 159, 162 

Jupiter 

142, 

143 

King William 

P.E.W. 156, 157 

Jupiter 

P.E.W. 

163 

Kirby, Capt . 

P.E.W. 149 

fushta, meaning of, in vedic literature . . 36 — 38 

Kisinit 

50 




Kitchener, Capt. . . 

P.E.W. 204 




Knayi Tomma. See Thomas Cana. 




KOdur treasure tro\ e 

. , 190 




Kokamangalain 

81n. 




KoUain (Kurakkepi). See Quiloi 

I. 




Kollam (Pantalayini). See Quilon near Calicut. 




Kopdamarusaj'ya . . 

..191 




koomoosh 

..210 




Kosalas 

. . 216 




KotamSlur 

85n. 




K6ttakk4yai 

•• 88, 161n. 

Kadaram. See Chola Kidaram. 



Kdttakuva. Seo Paxur. 


Kadattanad, Raj& of 

P.E.W. 

135 

Kottayam . . 

128 &n. 

Kadi 


201 

Kottayam plates of Sthftuu Ravi 

. . 141 

K41i 

96, 97 

kolwiil 

■ ■ 202, 223 

K^mak Dvw 


52 

Koulam. .See Quilon. 

Kamalavati 


170 

KOvilmar . . 

177 

Kamoja, Daing 

P.E.W. 

170 

Krishpa Deva Rkya, Sri . . 

191 

Kanaksen . . 

169, 170 

172 

i Kshatrapas, Western 

172 
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Kshattriyas . . . . . . . . . . 93 

Kulam. See Quilon. 

Kul6ttuuga Choja Dova I. 

Kiunfirapala (of Anhilwad), 10 — 12, 47, 

Kur 

Kuramaklflr. See Cranganore. 

KuravalangSd bell inscription, Travancore 
kurkuloraga 
Kusa 

KusmiirnlaB 

Kutbu’d din (Qutbu’d-din) I-bak 
Kutkajol . . . . 41, 45n., 81n., 84n 

kwan-keang . . . . . . . . . . 207 


Lockyer, (English merchant) 

.. 20a— 211 

London 

P.E.W. 127, 150 

London, C'apt. 

P.E.W. 157, 158 

Lord Mahdvira, by Harisatya 

Bhattacharya of 

Howrah, (book-notice) 

176 

Louis 

P.E.W. 191 

Low, Ed. (pirate) . . 

P.E.W. 152 

Lowth, Capt. M. . . 

P.E.W. 126 

Loyal Cook 

P.E.W. 137 

Loyal Merchant 

P.E.W. 126 

Lucifer 

P.E.W. 201 

Luke, H. C. 


Mosul and Its Minorities 

39 

Lunn, Capt. 

P.E.W. 179 

Lynch, Capt. 

P.E.W. 180 


.. 194 
72—74 
207, 210 


129 

20 

109 

20 

47 


Labbais 

147n. 

La Confiance 

P.E.W. 192 

Ladrones, P.E.W. 182, 185, 180,190, 193, 194, 196 

Lady Hughes 

. • 175 

Lafitte, Jean 

P.E.W. 192 

Lakshma Qiascna 

234 

Lakshmidbsra 

.. S.M.S.R. 1, 2 

Latnb^is, and human sacrifice . . . . . . 97 

Lancaster . . 

P.E.W. 164 

Land’s Anecdota Syriaca on the Sj-rians of Mala- 

bar 

. . 41—46, 81—88 

Laocian States, coinage ol 

207 

La Petite Caroline 

P.E.W. 192 

La Subtil 

P.E.W. 160 

Law, Dr. B. C. 


Ancient Indian Tribes . 

216 

Laws, Capt. 

J’.E.W. 1,52 

Lawson, Capt. 

P.E.W. 153, 154, 156 

lead, in currency . . 

213 

Leake, Capt. T. . . 

P.E.W. 167 

Lee, S., (doctor’s mate) . 

P.E.W. 145 

Leebow 

P.E.W. 182 

Leeds, Capt. J. . . 

P.E.W. 134, 135 

Les Freres Unis 

P.E.W. 184 

Lewis (pirate) 

P.E.W. 130 

Lewis, Capt. . . P. 

E.W. 140, 145, 146, 162 

Lichchhavis 

18 

Limbec 

P.E.W. 180 

Limpo 

P.E.W. 137 

Lindsay, Comm . ( 1 . 

P.E.W. 167 

L' Intonation cn I’enjahi, 

une variante asiati- 

gue de la lot de. Verner, by Jules Bloch, (book- 

notice) 

no 

Lion 

P.E.W. 152, 193 

Lisle, Comm. 

P.E.W. 161 

L ..tleton, Capt. 

P.E.W. 127, 129, 130 

Lively 

P.E.W. 189 

Lizard 

P.E.W. 127, 130 


Ma‘-dsir'l-W)iard . . 


.. 170- 

-171 

Macao 

175, 170; P. 

E.W. 193, 

194 

Macartney, Lord . . 



175 

Macclesfield 


P.E.W. 

127 

Macdonald, Lieut. 


P.E.W. 

189 

Macdonell (Uovernor 

of Hongkong), 

P.E.W. 

156 

Macrae, Capt. J. . . 


P.E.W. 

149 

Madeo 


217, 

218 

Madhva 



157 

Madras 


P.E.W. 

132 

Madras Pre.sidency, inscriptions m 


79 

Madura 



196 

Magadhas . . 



216 

MSgadhi 

S..M..S 

• R. 1 . 2, 9- 

-12 

Magdalena . . 


P.E.W. 

162 

Magnus, S. 


J’.E.W. 

165 

Magoderpalanam 


. . 125— 

-127 

Mahfibalipuram . . 



197 

Maha Bauu 


171, 

172 

MahOdevar Pattanam 

(Cranganore), 

12.5n., 163, 



164 & n., 177, 182, 183 

MaliAkrituyana 

60 

Maharastri 

S.M.S.R. 2, 17—20 

Mah^rathis 

19 

Mahasri T5rA 

196 

MahAvira Vardhamana . . 
Mahi|ar6pya. See Mylapore. 

72, 176, 235 

Mahi^asura 

97,131 

Malimdd of Ghazni 

167 

Mahmfid Amuli 

63 

Mahmfld Baigara . . 

176 

MahulA 

S.M.S.R. 14 

5lahuza, Mahhsa (Cranganore 
Mailopur. See Mylapore. 

'/) . . 163n., 177—179 

Maine, Capt. C. 

P.E.W. 152 

Mainwaring, Lieut. 

P.E.W. 188 
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Maishan. See Uzanes. 


McKerrell. .T. 

5—7 

Makotai. See MahAdevar Pattanam. 

McXcale, Capt. 

P.E.W. 136 

Malabar, -tl— l(i, 121, 122, 121, 12 

4, 111, 147, 

MecLa'val Jama iiiidge of A)itaii.illiu 72 — 74 

101, lOJ:, loo 

177, 170- 182 

Mehta, Xaiialal Chainanlal 

119 

Malacca, occupied by the British, 

P.E.W. 180 

StiuUes oj Indian Paint oig 

119 

Malacca 

P.E.Mh 197 

Meillet, A. 


Malailkara . . . . 41, 42, 81n., 84, 86, 165n. 

Les Gdthd de V Avista (Annales du Musee 

Malappan (Dutch Factor) 

P.E.M’. 122 

Guimet) 

58 

Malaver. See Malabar. 


^lelainpus . . 

P.E.1V. 204 

Malayalam, study of the Malayalam language. 

Memoirs oj The Archcrological 

Stircey of India, 


4—9, 141 

Xo. 28, by Hirananda Sastri, (book-notice) . . 80 

Maliankarre. See ISIalankara. 


Memoirs of The Archaeological Survey of India, 

Mallai. See Mahabalipuram. 


Xos. 15,20, 27, (book-notice 

100 

Malsey, J., tombstone of, at Thana 

. . 20 

Mimoirs of The Archaeological 

Sur-cey oj India, 

Malwa, SeeUijain. 


Xos. 19, 21 (book-notice) 

117 

Malyankara. See Malankara. 


^[emoirs oj The Asiailc So( i>f:foj BryigaJ, (book* 

Mamidi Vencavva 

. . 

notice) 

39 

Mammali (Moor) . . 

P.E.W. 170 

Mendoza, L. (Ensicn) 

P.E.W. 138 

Mampalli plates of Sri Vallabhan 

Kodai of 

Mercury 

..P.E.W. 193, 194 

Venad 

. . 141 

Merghi 

213 

Mamakawasser. See Manikka Vatakar, 

Meriah Sacritice 

93—97, 130n. 

Mandallkh, Bhil raja 

..170 

Mermaid 

P.E.W. 132 

Mangdlaiu . , 

Mil. 

Merrino, (phate) . . 

P.E.IV. 128 

Mangate 

> hi. 

Merry Christmas . . 

P.E.W. 148 

MSnt 

. . 70 

Meway, the Guhila Kings of 

.. 169—174 

Manigramakkar 

81n., 8 In. 

Miller, Capt. J. 

. . P.E.W. 135, 140 

Manikka Vasakar . . 41, Ion., 

Sin., 86, 88. i 82 

Minerva 

P.E.W. 189 

Manucoi’s Storia Do Mogor 

. . 38 

Misenor, C'ouuu. R. 

P.E.W. 164 

Marathas . . . . 18b — 18b, 19b; I’.F \V'. lo5. '.36 

Missionaries, European, as 

iiiimecrs of tho 

Mdrgam-Kah Song 

.. 180—182 

Study of 8. Imhan vcrnaciiUrs , . 1 — 9 

Margaret .. .. .. ..1’ 

E.W. 123. 126 

Mi'^ioiis, early, iu !8. India ; — 


Margate, H.M.S. . . 

P.E.W. 1 27 

Madura . . 

1—3 

Maria 

P.E.W. 1 79 

Trancjuebar (Danish) . . 

2, 3 

Marian (of Byzantium) . . 

171. 172 

Carnatic . . 

3, 4 

Markaitdeya . . . . . . 2 

21 : S.M.S.R. 2 

JIahe 

3 

Marguits oj Elg 

P.E.W. 194 

Trichinopoly 

3 

marriage of priests 

43. 44. S7 

Mitra 

93 

Martin, Dom, Arakanese prince 

, . 1 .!b 

Mocha 

P.E.W. 127 

Martin, Capt. E. . . . . I’ 

E.W. 1.53. 134 

Jlodi otc 

P.E.W. 198 

Martin, Capt. J. . . 

P.E.W. 130 

Modgar, Capt. 

P.E.3V. 204 

Mar Tomrau .See Thomas Cana. 


Moegling, Revd. 31. 

9 

Maiy P.E.W. 

13b, 131 11., 138 

Jloguls and Sivaji 

. . 220 222 

Mary Galh y 

. . 233 

Mohenjo Daro 

95 

Marygold 

P.E.W. 131 

molcsa 

70 

Masson, M. (piiate) 

P.E.W. 1 36 

Moljokare. See Malaiikara. 


Matancheri 4 3. 

4Gn.. 83n., 85n. 

Jlonserratc, Fr, A., 121, 

122. 147, 161n., 163n. 

Mathura (?). See Muhulu 


Moiiboon 

P.E.IV. 137, 142 

matriarchate 

96n. 

Montague . . 

P.E.W. 164—166 

Matthew (Jacobite priest, writer of the 

Moore, Capt. 

P.E.W. 173 

Am-rdoia Syriaca), 41, 44, 81 — 

83, S3, 88, 182 

Moore, W. (Surgeon) 

P.E.W. 152 

Matthew. See Ketsuii of Qonya. 


Moors 

200 

Matthew, Ca[>t. C. 

P.E.W. 127 

Morgan, Capt. W. 

P.E.W. 146 

Matthew.s. Cornni. , . 1’. 

F.W. 1.52—133 

Monce 

P.E.IV. 138 

Mathews. Cupl . P 

PE.W. 142 

Morning Star 

..I'.E.W. 130,144 

Maxwell, ( 'apt . M 

P.E.W. Ibb 

Morninglon 

P.E.W. 188 

Mag 

P.E.W. 17b 

Mon ice, C.ipt M 

..Pi:.W. 123,12.8 

Ma^ a 

. . 89 

. Moms, -T. C. 

6—8 

Mayes. Capl . \V. .. 

P.E.W. 127 

Moms, H. . . 

8 

Mayilai. Sec M.vTapore. 


, MoiTison, Capt. 

P.E.W. 188 

Mdlfila rpn {{iioaniiiD; of) 

197, 198 

Morse, JI. B. 


.Mayuravalli 

. . 198 

The Chronhh'!^ oj The Ea^t f/aEa C'ompany 

Mazd.u 

16311., 179. ISO 

\ Tifuling to China 

. . . . 173, ITii 
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Morvi inscription . . 

Moslem epigi-dpliN-. See cpiLrr.ipliy, Jloslom. 
MossckthulJ . ■ E.E.IV 

Mosid and Us J/o-oiP/,.. I.y 11. C. Lul 
(book-iiotico) 

Motupalli inscription 

Mount Deli .. •• P.E.W. MO. 1 

MrichchhaJcatika 
Mucloiell, (pirate) 
mufti 

MughaLs (Moguls) . . . . IHS. lt)0. 2-2 

Muhammad IV, 'dm Firo?, of Dc’ln 
Muliainmad Tiiglilaq . . . * . 1 


188 . 100 . 220 


Luke, 

. . 39 

. . 192 
0 . 171 , 173 


Muhammad IV, •(!)» Firo?, of Ddln .. .. 144 j 

Muhammad Tnpl.laq lf.7, 216 

Muhamin.rd 8am. Sec Shiliahu'd.ilin Lliuii. 
Miili.imTn.id Sb.'ih 'Athl .. .. 1"4 

Miili.i mmadans .. I2.1n. 144. I 0 i. 2 uo. 2id. 

2211—222 

Mumla tribes . . . . . . - . - . 

Munilala Iloleyas, ^larnaae songs of. 13 — 17; 
burial ,sona of .. .. .. .• -. '4 

Murvil (Murvell 2] Capt P.K.IV. 120 A- n. 

Musalmans, Mussulmeu . . . . . . . . 236 

Musandjii . . . . ■ . . ■ . . . . 26 

Mussulmen. See Musalmans. 

Mutiny, the Indian . . . . • . . . 1 68 

mut-tae . . . . . • . • • • • • 208 

Muttusvami Pillai, A. . . . . . • 1,2, 7 

Muturaseri. See Matanchcri. 

Myazedi, inscription at .. .. .. ..215 

myinkd . . . . . . . . . . ..212 

Mylapore, 41 — 44, 81n., 84n., 86 — 88, 121n., 

123n., 128, 147. 149, 163, 177, 179—181. 
Mahilaropya of the Panchalanha '! 197, I08 

.M.i/osado (sacrificial \’ictini) .. .. .. 216 


Smiub 

Xayrs. .Sec Naii s. 

Nelson, Capt. .. .. • P.E.W. 179 

Neminatha . . . . • . • • . . 72 

Aeptune .. .. P.E.W. 126,135,140, 175 

yeptune's Prize .. .. .. P.E.W. 162 

Neranam (Nerman) . . 42, 45n., 81n., 88n. 

Xcreid. H.M.S P.E.W. 189 

Nestorians .. .. .. •• 129, 151, 152 

Nilla Piirbu, Admiral .. .. P.E.W. 137 

Nimeh Pezir . . . . • • • ■ 163n. 

Xintlcta. The. by Hannes Skold, (book-notice), 160 
nirvana . . . . . . . . . . . . 56 

/fitya . . • . 36, 38, 61, 62 

Noah, totiib of ,. .. .. .. 139,140 

yoordsiroljtn f fft n . ., .. P.E.W. 162 

North N. (J. j, irate . . . . P.E.W'^. 133 

Noshirwan (Nushiiuan) . . . . 68, 169 — 172 

No'lnziid (Nushishad) . 171, 172, 174, 176 

. Xo-ilrci Pi idioia da Cabo .. P.E.W. 151, 154 

Notes on currency and coinage among the 
Burmese .. •• •• 205 213 

Notes on Piracy in Eastern Waters, P.E.WL 125 — 204 

Nunn, Capt. R P.E.WL 160,162 

Nurbakshi sect .. .. .. ..196 

Nushirtvan. See Noshirwiin. 

Nushishad. See Nosliizad. 


nitya 

Noah, tonrb of 
Xoordfiriiljtii up II . 
North N. (J. ■;) J, irate 
Noshirwan (Nushiiuan) 
No'hiziid (Nushishad) 
Xo^lra Pi nhoia da Cabo 


Naapura. See Navapur. 

Naja'isu-l-Jiinun . . . . . . . . 52, .73 

Naganavami festival .. .. .. ,.130 

Nagas 121 A n. 

Nagaur 10, 11 

Nahavand . . . . . . . . . . ,.172 

Nairs .. ,. 121 & n., 122, 165n., 177 

Nakruh, a god of the Arab.s . . . . . . 22 

Nalpur. See Narwar. 
ndnd. See prthak. 

Naney P.E.WL 1.86 

Nariman, C. K. T/n Ahad Xaimb . . 19, UQ 

Narsingh . . . . . . . . . . . . I .'!0 

N.arwar Fort, Per.->ian iiiscripiion from, 101 |(i4 

Xa.-i«aii. P.E.W. 1(;2 

Xiithaniil .. ,. .. P.E.W. I:;2 

Nuuga/a tombs (to the West of India) ..139. I il) 
Xautilin P.E.W’. 189.11)9 

Navapur . . , . .,iij 

Navayats .. 14 "a 


Ockham P.E.W'. 157, 158 

Oerghai. See Ede.ssa. 

Ohio P.E.W'. 185, 186 

Oley P.E.W. 138 

Omar, Caliph . . . , . . . . . . 200 

“on the Account,” meaning of P.E.W. 141 

Onslmo P.E.W'. 148, 163—165 

opium trade . . , , . . . . 175 

Oriyin and Cult of Tdrd, by Iliraiianda Shastri, 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . , . . 57 

Original Rdmdyana, The . , . . . . . . 234 

Ostend. See Greyhound. 

Ostend Company . . P.E.W. 158, 159 

Otter P.E.W. 142 

Ouchterlony, Captain . , . , . . . . 7 


Navavats 


I’ligan, kingdom of 
Page 


.. 215 
PJ2.W. 186 
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Page, Capt. .. .. P.E.W. 186, D'j 

Page, G., tombstone of, at Xhana . . . . 20 

Pagoda . . . . . . P.E.W. 192 

Paisacika . . . . S.M.S.R. 2 

Pallas P.E.W. 201 

Palnatoki, (Baltic pirate). . P.E.W. 190 

PaAchatantra . . . . . . 19”, 198 

Panflyas . . . . . . . • . • ..191 

Pangeran Anom. . . P.E.W. 198, 199 

Panini . . . . . . . . 88, 94n., 123 

Panj pir . . . . . . . . . . ■ ■ 130 

Panritturutti Kai.inaii Polaii . . . . . . 143 

Papers, The, of Thomas Bowrep, by Sir Richard 
Temple, Bt., (book-notice) . . . . . . 233 


Parame^thi Prajapati 


90 

, 91 

pardaos 



210 

Parker, Capt. 


P.E.AA*. 

161 

Parla, Kurnool District, coin 6nd at 


189 

Parmaras of Abu . . 


47- 

-51 

Parrott, Capt. A. . . 


P.E.AV. 

142 

Parrott, Capt. P. 


P.E.AV. 

159 

Parseea 



200 

Paravanatha 



235 

Paru 


122, 124. 

128 

Parur, 81n., 84n., 86, 88n 

125, 128 

& n., 161n 

• 9 

inscription 

. . 

181, 

182 

Parurpatanan (Parur) 



125 

PSrvati 



131 

Passio 

12 

7n., 178- 

-181 

Passwater, Capt. P. 


P.E.AV. 

142 

Patna Statue 



140 

Pattison, (pirate) . . 


P.E.AV. 

1.52 

Paul, Capt. N. 


P.E.AV. 

175 

Paulists. See Jesuits. 




Pavanadutam of Dhoyi, (tu 

)ok-notice’ 

. . 

234 

Pavin, Capt. 


P.E.AV. 

180 

Peacock, Capt. E. 


P.E.AA*. 

141 

Pearce, Capt. R. . . 


P.E.AA*. 

141 

Peet, Revd. M. (C'.Jl.S. 



9 

Pekin 


207, 

208 

Pelagia 



179 

Pelham 


P.E.AV. 

167 

Pelican 

P.i 

:.AA*. 12.5- 

-127 

Pellew, Capt. P. B. 


P.E.AA*. 

193 

Pelly, Capt. 


P.E.AV. 

1.57 

Pembroke . . 

I’.E. 

AA*. 1 26, 

133 

Penang 


P.E.AV. 

178 

Penruddock, Capt. 


P.E.W. 

138 

Persian inscription, fmn 

Xarw.nr 

Fort, 101— 

-104 

Perumanaikkottattu Ke 

avail Sdiikaran 

143 

Peruinattam 



162 

Peruiina inscription 


., 141- 

-143 

Peter 


P.E.AV. 

126 

Peterborough 


P.E.AAh 

148 

Pettanikas . . 


18, 19 

PhcBton. H-M.S. 

p. 

F..AV. 187 

193 

phaliga. meanings of 


136- 

-1.39 

Phavre, Sir Arthur 



215 

Pherozea 


. . 43, 

45n. 

Phillips, Fredt 


P.E.AV. 

126 

Phillips, Capt. R. . . 


P.E.W. 

137 

Fhoad Sawant . . . 

p. 

E.W. 157 

203 


Pirdmontesc 

P.E.AAX 

185 

Pike. J. 

P.E.AA*. 130 

, 134 

Pirjrim 

P.E.AAk 

193 

Pillage 

P.E.AA*. 

192 

pipgusht 


106n. 

piracy in China 
pii’acy in the Eabt, 

Anglo-American causes of. 

175 




P.E.AV. 130 

piracy in Eastern Waters, 

a note on 

. . 236 

Piiacy in Eastern Waters, 

notes on. 

P.E.AA*. 



125—204 

Pirates : — 



American 


P.E.AA*. 193 

Andamanese 


P.E.AA*. 184 

Anglo-American^ 

P.E.AA*. 

125—136, 


138—154, 15S 

Arabian, P.E.W. 12.5, 128. 137, 159, 160, 169, 

171, 173, 174, 183, 187—190, 201—203 
.Arakanese . . . . . . P.E.W. 181 

Bngi .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 170 

Chinese, P.E.W. 170, 172, 182. 185—187, 

190, 193—197 

European, P.E.W. 136, 155. 158 — 160, 165, 

169, 171, 173, 175, 176, 181, 204 
Javanese . , . . . . P.E.W. 159 

•Joasmi .. P.E.W. 156.183,184,187—190, 203 

Kuli P.E.W. 164, 168 

Malahare.se, P.E.AV. 128,135,137, 154—156, 

159, 161—164, 166, 107, 170, 172—174, 

176—178, 203 

-Malagasi .. .. P.E.W. 191,192 

-Malay, P.E.AV. 137. 158, 160, 160, 109. 

178—181. 184, 197—201, 204 

Mahvan . . . . . . . P.E.AA'. 164 

Sanganian. 236; P.E.AA'. 144. 155. 156, 100, 

162. 167. 108. 173, 175, 181, 187. 203 

Turkish P.E.AV. 158, 169 

Pir.itical coniiminitie.s. suppression of, P.E.AA*. 155 
Pill. Thomas (governor of Fort St. George), 

38, 125, 128 

Plantain, J. J. (nr AA’. ';) . . P.E.AA'. 153 

Plinvinan, C. P.E.AA*. 135 

Phitscho . . . . . . 3 

Pig (Fig P.E.AV. 185, 188, 197 

Pol. See Andrew. 

Pul'tical Historg of Aneimt India from The 
Accession of Parikshit to The. Extinction of 
The Gupta Dgnastg, by Homchandra Ruy- 
chaudhuri, (book-notice) , . . . . . 14(1 

Pombadas, songs of the . . . . . . 77, 78 

Pontckartrain . . . . . . P.E.AV. 132 

Poole, H.M.S P.E.AV. 146 

Pope, Dr. G. L*. . . . . . . . . . . 23 

Portuguese in India, 123, 124, 147 — 149, 152, 

153, 162, 165 &n., 160, 183, 184 
Pr.Ae.va S.AI.S.R. 1, 2, 7, 8 


Pnihludana. Piuamniii 

48 

Pciil.rla Knl paluru, Aiwbln am. a 

Slahdkii^i fit. 


S.M.S.R. 1.2 

Pr.itihiira dynasty of Kanauj 

22.5 

Preast, Capt. 

P.E.AV. 159 

Preston, Benjatuiu 

P.E.AV. 125 
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Price, Comm. .. .. P.E.W. 172 

Prince oj Wales .. .. P.E.W. 162, 20.'! 

Prince Eugene . . . . . . P.E.W. 14.j 

Prince Frederick . . . . . . P.E.W. 152 

Priwesse . . . . . . . . P.E.^\ . 132 

Princess Augusta .. .. .. P.E.W. 168, 181 

Princess Caroline . . . . . . P.E.W. 150 

Princess Eogal . . . . . . P.E.W. 181 

Pnthvii'aja Chaulic'in, 48; iuscriptjons of, 49, 50 
pnya, (meaning ul, in Vedic lileratiue), 30 — 38, 

61, 62 

Pro, John . . . . P.E.W. 134, 14.1 

Proecedingi and Tratieactions of The Third 
Oriental Congress^ {hooWnotice) .. .. 191 

Prodli, Jl-ar, 81, 82n., 85, 86, 8Sn. 151 & n., 

152, 161n., 184 

Prosperous . . . . . . P.E.M . 133, 148. 1,52 


Protasius, St. 

Protector 
Provide nci . . 
prthak (meaning oi) 

Pruen, Lieut. -Coiiua. 

Psyrln 
Psyche^ H.JI.S. 

PujA, tlie meaning and etymology of. 


82 


P.E.W. 

227—220, 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

P.E.W. 

03—99, 

130- 


170 

171 
232 
177 
192 
191 

-Lit. 


Pnlhncg 

Punt, C'.ipt. d’. 

Purnabhadra (Janiii .■.amt; 

purohita 

Pirrusasukta 

Ptirvn-mimi'i iiisn 

Pudip.'ivati 

Pusbyamitni. 

l’yn'‘ 


P.E.W. 1 
P.E.W. 139 
7.3c1-ii. 

. . 22'i 

. . . 91 

.. I IT 
170, 17.; 
.. 140 
.. 211 


Qunrh rly Journui oj The Mythic Sochty, vol. 

XVll. (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 234 

Quern .. I’.E.VV, 130,163,192 

Quilon, 43, 4.5n., 8ln., 82n., 85n., 121n., 183, 184 
Quilon, near Calicut . . . . . . 85n. 

Quilon copperplates, 82, 85, 121n., 177, 18.3, 184 
Quilon, pillar at .. .. 123n., 148n., 151 — 1.53 

Quirce, St. . . . . . . . . . . . . 148 

Quqsin. See Cochin. 


Radhakri^hnan . . . ,sji) <j.) 

Raffles, Sir Stamford . . . . P.E.W. 197 


Rajagri, (K. of ^Vi akan) . . 

139 

Raja Xala of Xijadha 

101 

Rajendra Chola I 

194 

Rama 

. . 169, 170 

Rama Raja, fanams of 

.. 186—188 

Ramanuja . . 

89, 156, 157 

Rama-Sarman, (Tarkavagisa' 

, Apabhratnsa 

Stabakas of 

.... 224 

Rama-Sarnnin, (Tarkavagisa), 

tbo Sauraseni 

and Jlagadlii Stabakas of 

. . S.51.S.R. 1—20 

Pdmdyana. the original . . 

224 

Ramban, Tlionia.s (reference to 

a poem by) .. SI 

Rambarzin 

171 

Ramon, P. (pirate) 

. . P.E.W. 181, 199 

Ramsay, Capt. 

Ramsbothani. R.B. 

P.E.W. 169 

Studies in The Land Revenue History of Bengal. 

119, 120 

R.imaoy, C.ipt. 

P.E.W. 127 

Rana Raj Sin^h 

.. 169—171 

Hanger 

P.E.W. 177 

R.ingoon 

213 

Rvi'^^lirrapaKi'^ 

140 

R.ishtrikns . , 

18. 19 

R.ishtri.v.ns , . 

140 

Rnttlrsnnk ' . JI.5I.S, 
R.iychaudiinri. Jleinch.anili'.T. 

.. 184.201 

Pohtiral History of Ancient 

Imlia from the 

.-t'cifsioii of Pnrikshit’tn flu E.rtinrtion of 

the (iupta Dynasty . . 

140 

R.'.nl, CtijU . 

P.E.W. 142 

3^ tul. Win. (pirau*; 

P.E.W. 131 

Kt i\\ pt . 

P.E.W. 152 

I-t hfQra 

P.E.W. 163 

R.-d.ing (id.) 

P.E.W. 144 

R- dhc.iil. Cajit. Win. 

P.E.W. 127 

Reed. Lieut. 

P.E.W. 199 

Reeks. Kevd. .J. 

8 

Reeve. Kevd. Mr. (Lon. 51. S.) 

9 

1!. Iiyioii. and Philosophy of The 

tin and (.'pane- 

shads, by A. B. Keitli, (book- 

notice) .. 117 

Rstoration J’.E.W. 159, 167, 168 

R. cengr ,. p. 

E.W. 1.54, 155, 173 

VCUH 

P.E.W. 192 

K -ynolds, Capt. 

P.E.W. 201 

Richards, Capt. V,. 

P.E.W. 134 

Riddell, (Joiniii. T. 

P.E.W. 172 

lliddcrii! hap 

P.E.W. 128 

Ityveda 

R(sintj Eaijlc. t^eoEagU. 

93, 97 

R.veley, Capt. Qeo. 

P.E.W. 126 

Rivers, Capt. J. 

P.E.W. 145 

L'obrrt .... 

P.E.W. 162 

Roberts (pirate) 

P.E.W. 148 

Roberts, Capt, 

P.E.W. 201 

Robertson, Mr. 

9 

r . . . . P. 

■:.W. 130, 134, 141 

n»)ck Edicts of A;,<»ka 

27—29 

K«'2er.s, Ct>iuiii. J. It. 

P.E.W. 176 

Rogers, Capt. W. . . 

, . P.E.W. 141, 146 

Ronier, Capt. 

P.E.W. 177 
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Boot Accli, The, in Modern India, by Sir Sankara . . . . 35, 71, 89, 156, 157, 159 

George Grierson, (book -notice) .. ..216 Santals .. .. .. .. .. ..59 

Roruka . . . . . . • . . - . . 60 Santarakshita . . . . . . . . . . 235 

Bose . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 162 Sapor, Mar (Sapores), 43, 45n., 81, 82n., 85, 86 

Rose, H. A. Sap^alaksha CO 11 

Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 79 “ Sarama Pereimal.” See Cheraman Perumal. 

Ross, Capt. .. .. P.E.W. 174n., 197 Sarangdharu (unidentified), K. .. .. .. 120 

Rottler, The Revd. . . . . . . . . 6, 7 Sarup, Lakshman. 

Boyal Fortune. See Onslow. I The Vision of Vasavadatia . . . . . . 57 

Boyal Guardian .. .. P.E.W. 166 j ^dsanadevatds. See Yakjas and Yakjinis. 

Roz, Bishop, 12 In., 124 — 126n., 128, 117n., 164, j Sastri, Hirananda. 

177, 178, 181 i The Origin and Cult of Tdrd, Mem. A.F.I. 
IJsabhadeva . . . . . . . . 74 Xo. 20 . . . . . . . . . . .'iT 

Buby .. .. P.E.W. 125, 132, 161, 180 Blidsa and The Authorship of the Thirteen 

Rudra . . . . . . . . . . . . 93 . Trivandrum Plays, Mem. A.S.I. No. 28 . . 80 

Rudrayaija . . . . . . . . . . 60 The Baghcla Dynasty of Bewah, Mem. A.S.I. 

Rupmati .. .. .. .. .. 196 ; No. 21 .. .. .. .. .. 117 

Ryder (pirate) .. .. P.E.W. 125 | Sastri, H. Krishna, Rao Bahadur; — 

' Two Statues of Pallava Kings, etc., Mem. A.S.I. 

No. 26 .. .. 19 

^ Sastri, M. T. Cianapati : — 

I The Samaranganasuiradhara of King Bhoja- 

deva, vol. II . . . . . . . . 59 




Satakarpi . . 

140 


i 

j 

Sfltavahanas 

140 



Salt 

96n. 



Satrnnjaya Mdhdtnia 

169 



Saubhagyadevi, q. 

12 


f 

Saul 

82n. 



Sauraseni and Magadhi Stabakas of Rama- 



Sarman (Tarkavagisa) 

. . S.M.S.R. 1—20 



Saurashtra . . 

.. 169—173 

sacrifice, animal 

130n.. 131, 133. 134 

Say, pirate 

236 

sacrifice Meriah 

. . 95 — 9i, 130n. 

Sayai.ia. 30. 33, 61. 90, 91, 10 

5,110,112,115, 136,229 

sacrifices, human . . 

.. 94—97. 131. 13.3n., 134 

scapegoats . . 

135& n. 

Sadler, Capt. 

..P.E.W. 174 &n. 

Scarborough 

P.E.W. 134, 145, 167 

Sadler, Capt. 

P E.W. 180 

Schulze (Danish Missionary) 

3, 4 

sagma 

05n. 

Schwartz, Rev. C. F. 

4 

Sahu 

188 

Scaford 

P.E.W. 137 

St. Georgi . . 

P.E.W. 140 

Seager, J. See England Eil 


S. Thome . . 

122 

Seahorse 

P.E.W. 176 

Sakambhari. See Sambhar. 

Sebarjes (Sebarjesu) 

43, 45n., 82n., 83n. 

Sakirbirti. See Chakravartti Raja. 

.scrah 

205 

Saktibhadra 

SO 

Serkun (Cherakon) 

42, 45n., 85n. 

Salagrama . . 

132 

Sesa Nag . . 

135 

Salamander 

P.E.W. 104n. 

Sesodia 

171 

Saleeters 

P.E.W. 144 

Seton, Capt. Daniel 

P.E.W. 181 

Salisbury 

P.E.W. 152, 153 

Seton, Capt. David 

P.E.W. 188 

S41iv3ihana 

81n., 84n., S8n., 125n. 

Severn 

P.E.W. 134, 161 

Sally 

P.E.W. 172 

Severn, H.M.S. 

P.E.W. 134 


SamaranganasAtradhdra of King BhojadH'a, by ! Sewell, R, 

ilahamahopadhyilya T. Ganapati SSstri, ! The Sieklhantas and the Indian Calendar, 39, 40 

vol. II, (book-notice) 59 | Shah ‘Alam ' . . . . 38 

SSjubhar . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 j Shahidullah. Muhammad, Some suggestions 

Sambhaji . . . . • . . . . . 188 i on the Apabhramsa Stabakas of Rama Sar- 

Snmgha . . . . . • . . ..181 man . . . . . . . . 224 

SilmOli inscription .. .. 172 Shfili Jahan .. .. .. 167 

Samuolls, Abraham (“King ” of Fort Dauphin), Shah Minlar lOl 

P.E.W. 127,128 ; ShahrBanu 171 

Sandaruk .. .. .. 88n., 127n., 177 — 179 ' Shaikji, pirate ,. .. P.E.W. 159 

t^aijdilya .. •. .. 158 '• Shalibhadra (Jama saint) .. .. 73, 74 

Sanganians .. .. .. .. .. 236 ■ Shallam .. .. .. .. P.E.W. 169 
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Shamsher Janfi ■■ .. P.E.W. 173 

Shan (people) •• ..21.5 

Shan Shell money . . . . 206, 207n. 

Shannon . . . . . . • ■ P.E.W . 188 

Shasta (Shayista) Khan and Sivaji, 220 — 222 

Sheldrake, Capt. .. .. .. P.E.W. 185 

Sheriff, Capt P.E.W. 173 

Shibabu ’d -din Chur i .. .. .. 47, 144 

Shiny . . . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Shingala. See Cranganore. 

Shinsawbu, q. .. .. . .. ..215 

Shirauah. See Siroes. 

Shoreham . . . . . . P.E.W. 152 

Siam . . . . , . . . . . . . 209 

Sicard, Fr. .. .. P.E.W'. 143 

Siddhdntas and The Indian Calendar, by B. 

Sewellj (book-notice) . . . . . . 39, 40 

Sidis . . P.E.W. 1.55, 156 

Sifur . . . . . . 179 

Sihor. See Vidarbha. 

Sikandar Lodi . . . . 104 

Sikhapdi . . • - . . 60 

6iladitya VI .. 170, 171, 172 

Siladitya VI or VII (?) of Valabhipur, 172n., 173 
Siiaditya of MewSr .. .. .. .. 172 

silver, as currenoy . . . . . . 206 — 213 

Siihha . . , . . . . . 174 

sinchu poa . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Singapore, occupied by the British. P.E.W. 200 
Sinha, Kumar Gaiigananda, and Benimadhab 
Barna. 

Barhut Inscriptions .. .. .. ..119 

Sir Edward Hughes .. P.E.W'. 191 

Siri . . . . . . 13.5 

Siroes . . . . . . . . ..171 

^iSunSga . . . . . . . . 140 

Sitaia . . . . . . . . . . 1 32 1 

Sittannavasal, Pallava frescoes of .. ..119 

Siva 96,97,131, 177 

Sivaguru. See Agastj-a. 

Sivaji, 168, 187, 188, 1 99, 203n.; and Shaista Khan j 
220; and Surat, 221; and Auraugzeb, 222, 223 i 


Skanda 


9,3 

Skold, Hannes. 



The Nirukla 


160 

Skylax of Karyanda 

94n. 

Sladen (author of re])ort 

on trade routes from 


Burma to China) 


212 

slave trade 

. P.E.W. 141, 160, 

163 

slavery 

P.E.W. 197, 

198 

Smith, Maj.-Genl. L. 

P.E.W. 

203 

Smith, Capt. T. 

P.E.W'. 

15.5 

Smith, Comm. W'^m. 

P.E.W'. 

176 

Soares, Lopa 

148n. 

Soma 

93, 98, 196,227, 231, 

233 

Sdmaditya 


174 

S6masimha, Paramflra 


48 

Somesvara Chauhan, 48 

inscriptions of^ 49 

50 

Somers 

P.E.W'. 

141 

Somerville, Andrew 

P.E.W. 

125 

Sommo 



213 

songs. See Folk-Songs. 




Souali. See Suvali. 


Soyera Bai 

188 

Speaker 

P.E.W. 129—132 

Speedy Rettini 

P.E.W'. 133, 136 

sphatika 

.. 137, 139 

Spirit Basis of BelieJ and Custom, (book-notice), 78 

Spring, ilr. (JIad. Civ. Ser.) 

9 

Squirrel 

P.E.W'. 137 

Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad . 

141 

Stacey, Capt. B. . . 

P.E.W'. 138 

Stanes, Capt. F. 

P.E.W'. 130, 134 

Stanhope, Col. L. . . 

P.E.W'. 203 

Staunton, SirG.T. 

175 

Stevens (author of Kew and Complete Guide to 

The East India Trade) 

209 

.Stewart, Capt. 

P.E.W'. 133 

St'.nes, land-grant stones, inquiries regard- 

o'g 

20 

Slmmont 

P.E.W'. 176 

Stratton, Capt. W'm, 

P.E.W'. 145 

Stntham 

P.E.W'. 157 

St rover. Col. G. A. 

212 

Strutt, Mr. Stephen 

P.E.W'. 142 

Studies in Indian Painting, by 

Xunalal Cha- 

manlal Mehta, (book-notice) . 

119 

Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal. 

1769 — 1787, by R. B. R.amsbotham, (book- 

notice) . . 

119 

Subbarayulu, B. . . 

8 

Subhagna 

172 

Subrahmapya 

98 

Success .. .. P.E.W'. 142, 140, 162 

Sufism. .See Brahma-Vidya and 


.Sultan -bin-Suggiir 

P.E.W'. 189 

.Siiluan.s 

P.E.W'. 1.56 

Suraitra 

169 

Suna 

. . 61—63, 66 

siirabhi 

12 

.Surapuladeva, Maliurfija, inscription of the time 

of 

. . 22,5. 226 

Surat, Jean do Thevenots 

account of. 

199—204, 217—220 

.Surat, cemeteries at 

217 

Surat, cremation at 

. . 217 

Surcouf, R. . . 

P.E.W. 192 

Su..ssanna 

P.E.W'. 184 

Susanna Barbara . 

P.E.W. 201 

Sushena, (physician) 

60 

Suvali 

. . 219, 220 

sva (meaning of, m V'edic 

iterature), 35 — 38 

Svapnanatakam 

80 

Svapnesvara 

158 

Svasara^ {moauin^ of, in Vedic literature), 105—113 

Svetambara Jaina iconography 

23—26 

Swallow P.E.W'. 165, 166, 191 

'■ Swally Hole " 

219n. 

Swift 

. I’.E.W'. 16.5, 184 

Sybitb 

P.E.W. 180 

•sycee 

,. 206—213 

Gylph 

P.E.W. 189 

Sylvia 

P.EW. 197 
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Symons, Mar . . . . . . . . , . 87 j Tibau, Gonsalves . . . . . . . . 139 

Syrians of Malabar .. .. 41—46, Si— 88 j Tien Ti-Woi (secret society) . . P.E.W. 187 &n. 

' Tigtr P.E.W. 164 

Timnr . . . . . . . . . . . . 39 

j tin (in currency) . . . . . . . . 213 

tingza . . . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Tiramgoto. See Tiruvankote. 

Tirthamkaras . . . . . . . . . . 235 

Tirubokut, Travancore . . 42, 45n., 81n., 84n. 

Tirukka(Jittanam inscription of Bhaskara 

Ravivarman . . . . . . . . . . 141 


tnldra 

12 

Takki 

S.M.S.R. 1, 2, 15 

Tamboer 

P.E.W. 128 

Tamerlane. See Timur. 


Tamil, study of Tamil languagf 

1—9 

Tapti (Tapti R.) 

.. 218,219 

Tara 

57, 58, 100 

Tarideicalnaiquemar 

121n., 177 

Tarisa copper -plate 

. . 82. 85. 12ln. 177 

Taritaykkal N5ykkanmar 

177 

Tarkavagisa. See Rama-Sarman. 

Tartar invasion of Burma 

215 

Tativasangraha, (book -notice) 

235 

Tavai 

213 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste. 

79, 199, 207, 210 

Ta\j .... 

P.E.W, l!X) 

Taylor, Revd. W. . . 

2, 7, 8 

Taylor, Capt. 

..P.E.W. 168,177 

Taylor, (pirate) P.E.W. 146, 149 — 1.73 

Tchou dynasty 

2.16 

Teirjiunouth 

P.E.W. 1.S7, 188 

Tekkumpakar 

163 

Telugu, study of The Telugu language . . 3 — 9 

Temple, Sir R. C., Bt. Thi- 

Papers oj Thoina^ 

Bowreij 

2.13 

temples. Jama 

72-74 

Ternatc 

P.E.W. 187 

Tfrpsichore 

P.E.W. 184 

Terriblf 

P.E.W. 148 

Tevalikara . . 

124. 152, 1.73 

Thakardii, inscription found at 

. . 225 

Thales 

90 

Thalun 

215 

Thana, English tombstones in 

20 

Tharad, Tharapadra 

. . . . 73 & 11. 

The Lady of The Lotus, by 

Ahmad-ul-umri, 


(book-notice) . . . . . . . . 196 

Thoma Parvam .. .. 179 — 181 

Thomas, Bishop . . . . 43 — 45n. 

Thomas, Saint .and Apostle, in India, 41 — 46, 

78, 81— 88, 121—128, 129, 147— 1.)5, 163, 

166n., 177—184, 198 

Thomas, of Jerusalem . . 43 — 45n., 82n., Son. 
Thomas Cana .. 81 — 88n., 101 — 166 

Thomas Cana and his copper-plate grant. 

121—128, 147— 1.j 5, 177—186 
Thomas Ramban . . . . 81, 18(1, 181 

Thugs . . 133 

Thunderwold, (Dutch pirate) .. P.E.W. 201 


Tirunelli plates of Bhaskara Ravdvarman, 141 — 143 

Tiruvalangadu copper -plate inscription . . 216 

Timvalla plates of Rajasekhara 

..141 

Tiruvanchikulam Temple inscription. 165n., 178 

Tiruvankodii. See Tirubokut. 


Tiruvankote 

84n., 86. 88n. 

toddy 

. . 201 

ToUicr. See Bcchford. 


Tolsoii, Capt. J. . . 

. . 223 

tombstones, English, at Thana . . 

. . 20 

Tonquin (Tonqueen) 

..208 

Topasses 

P.E.W. 164 

Topaze 

. . 176 

Topshaw. See topasd. 


Toungoo, dynasty 

..216 

Transfer 

P.E.W. 180 

transmigration 

..159 

Travancore, Kuravalangad bell inscription from. 

129. See Tirubokut. 


Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 

(translated and annotated by V. 

Ball, edited 

by William Crooke), (book-notice) 

..79 

treasure trove : — 


Kattambatti 

..186 

Kavaliyadavalli 

190, 191 

Kiltayanur 

..186 

Kodur 

190, 191 

Parla 

. . 189 

Treiigganu, (Malay State) 

..205 

Trial Snow 

P.E.W. 168 

Triplicane 

197, 198 

Trimmer 

P.E.W. 188 

Trowbridge . . 

P.E.W. 193 

Tsai-Kien . . . . P.E.W. 182, 183 

Tuluvas, Folk-songs of the 

13—17, 74—78 

Turigure 

. . 128 

Tushi'ishpha 

. . 140 


T'diamper . . . . ... 128 

Udaipur .. „ ^ 17 | 
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Udayagiri . . . . . . . . 191 

Uddalaka .. .. 91, 158 

Ujjain (Ujjayini) .. .. 141,145 

une-jjo . . . . . . . . . . . iOT 

Unity P.E.W. 139, 148 ' 

Upanishads, the interpretation of the, 89 — 92, j 

155—160 I 

Upton, Capt. . . . . P.E.W. 150 

Urahai. See Edessa. ; 

Urmston, Capt. J. . . . . P.E.W. 191 j 

Ushas . . . . . . . . . . . . 93 

Uttobees P.E.W. 183, 184,188 

Uvatas . . . . . . . . . . 34 I 

Uzanes . . . . . . . . . . 163n. ! 


Vigilant P.E.W. 161, 181 

V’'igraharaia IV . . . . . . . . ..11 

Vijayaditya .. .. .. .. ,.174 

Vijayapaladova, inscription of . . . . . . 225 

Vijayapur 169 

Vijayasen 169 — 170 

Vikramaditya .. .. .. .. ..169 

Vikramasimha . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Vimalashada . . . . . . . . . . 72 

Vine P.E.W. 126 

Vinta Gurra . . . . . . P.E.W. 136 

Viper P.E.W. 183 

V irabkdnudayakdfyatii . . . . , . . . 117 

Vishnu 93, 124, 125, 132 

Vishijuvarma, Kadamba K., grant of .. ..117 

Vision of Vdsavadatta, The, by Lakshman 

Samp, (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 57 

Visscher, Chaplain . . . . P.E.W. 143 

Viswanatha, S. V. 

International Law in Ancient India . . . , 58 

Voyarjrs anr I ndcs Oi'initohs (de Thevenot) .. 199 


Vadhels P.E.W. 144 | 

fdhana . . . . . . . . . . 23 — 26 j 

Vaijayanti .. .. ,. .. 171 n. ; 

Vajraydna . . . . . . . . . . . . 196 , 

Vaka-Xevis. See Vdq'ia navis. \ 

Valabhi, Valabhipura . . . . 169 — 174 | 

Valentyn . . . . . . . . . . 4 I 

Vallabha 156, 157 

Vdma, (meaning of, in Vedic literature), 37, 38 
van Cleef, Clars , . . . . . P.E.W. 158 

van Goens, Ryklop, Admiral . . . . 87 

vanTyle, Ort. .. .. P.E.W. 133 

Vaq'ia navis .. .. .. 20 In. 

varada-hasta . . 26 

vardhaa . . . . ..189 

Vargivora . . . . 200 

varna . . ..157 

Vamna . . 93 

Vashon, Capt. S. G P.E.W. 187 

Vasi^tha . . 31, 229 

Vasudeva . . 94n. 

Vatasseri stone . . . . . . . . , . 178 

Vatuhar . . . . . . . . . . 183 

Vaughan, John, tomb of, in Thana . . . . 20 

Vedtlnta philosophy . . . . . . 89, 92 

Veddnta-sutras . . . . . . . . 15.5 — 160 

Vedic Studies, 30 — 38, 61 — 66. 105 — 116, 

136—139, 227—233 

Vellulas 177 

Velliyampalli Polan Sattan 143 

Vernacular.s, S. Indian .. .. .. .. 1 — 9 

Vibhagus .. S.M.S.R. l&n..2 & n., 12 

Victor P.E.W. 185 

Victoria P.E.W. 1.54, 15.5. 157 

Victory . . P.E.W. 142, 148, 149, 151, 152. 1.59 
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